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Toronto,  8th  April,  1891. 

SIR.-I  have  the  honour  to   transmit  herewith,  for    presentation    to   His 

Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 

0  col  ect  information  regarding  Prisons,  Houses  of  Coi-rectioi,    Reformatories 

Industrial  Schools  etc.  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  any  practical  improvements 

,  which  may  be  made  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes  so  far  as 

the  subject  IS  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  Govern 

Iment.  ^wvwru- 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 


The  Honourable, 

J.  M.  Gibson,  Q.C,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


J.  W.  LANGMUIK 

Chairman. 
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T^E^ORO? 


or  TUK 


COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  ENQUIRE 


INTO  TUK 


PRISON   AND    KHFORMATORY   SYSTEM 


or  THK 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


ToKONTO.  «tli  April,  18!U. 
To  the  Honourable 

Sir  Alexander  Campbkll,  K.C.M.G., 

Lieuteiuint-aovurnor  of  the  Province  of  OnUrio. 
May  it  please  yuur  Uoiioar : 

The  underHigiied.  appointed  by  Commission  under  the  (ireat  Seal  of  the 
Provmce.  bearing  date  the  Third  day  of  July.  A.D.  1890.  "to  collect  information 
regarding  PrisonH.  Houses  of  Correction,  Ref  .atorien  and  the  like,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaming  any  practical  improvements  which  maybe  made  in  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes  in  the  Province,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  within 
the  jur.8d.ct.on  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  Oover.m.ent,  beg  leave  herewith 
to  submit  their  report. 

(1)  "  The  causes  of  crime  in  the  Province. 

(2)  "  Any  improved  means  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  Province  for  pro- 

^'*    "^'  conducting  Industrial  Schools, 

(d)  "  Any  impioved  means  which   may  be  adopted   in   the    Province   for 

rescuing  destitute  children  from  a  criminal  career 
(4)     Any  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  County  Gaols  of  the 

t.,  ..T^"'*'^"I!?  ^'^^  '^'I^^''^  *"  ^'^'^  classification  of  prisonei-s  therein.       ' 
)il  ..ir  ™ost  fatting  practical  employment  of  piisoners  in  the  Province. 
W     I  he  question  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  offenders  against  Provincial 
laws,  ana 

^^^   ^"^th^ProWncr"^  ''*  '^^"''"^  ^'^^  ^"""^^^  """^  habitual  drunkards  in 


The  powftm  no(<,.««,irv  fi\r  ♦!.-  ,.  ~" 


niiHsionoiN  pr.,,,o.soJ  to  piucoeJ      rif  "^'l^'^"' ^''"^y^teinon  which  the  ('on. 

an.J  L-,n,|.,n  an.l  all  p.,r«onM  int "  X    •"    I.         A*''  "!»'"'lton.  Kin^fnton.  Ottawa 
bema,  e  were  ii.vittMlto  atton  I  at   h.      .      ^''V'?"*"^^  '"t"  *^''icl,  i,,,,uirv  wmTJ 

states.  an,l  to  Leather  altCf  **      'f^'-'-'^toO'  "ystoms  which  obtain  HL 
purnoscs  of  thot  'l .  uiry       „,  "^r?"""  ^'^•^''   ^''"^^  d««'»«d   u.eZ  for   th^ 
to  tho  States  of  Ali.h  krl  fn'n    ni  •        ''?'""^'  ^•••*''«''  ^'''n<''>»'  thev  "houU  ZL    a 
penal  -d  refo^nuU^^X     m  o  r/th^^  '"1  ^"•'  "H^st^Sf'j  ^hl 

2J"-'^l^ch;ii!;;"S'l^r:l/!;:to&i^  ;!-  -idenoeofa  number  of 

managenionf,  as  a  .science.  "*'''  "*  ^h*'""  ''^e"  to  the  .study  of  prison 

United  StSd'S^Zll^r/l'''^^  ^''«  be.stknown  institution. in  th 

.      It   was  considered  that   when  ,.      .?"^J'''^."*  P''««»  refon... 
observation  and  from   ff.l     .   V  '^  ^oraini,s.sionei-8   hacj    thuM   hrr   ^ 

Unliif  St.T"''  r'','°'°™»«""  ""p»"tinK  tl«  ™;Tf;7  "^r™  »'  Ontario! 
w-tnesaes  a.  n,,ght  appear  beVe  the  CoSsiW^  '''''""   *"   ^'  P"'  '«  •«•»» 


Th«  following  (luestion.  were   si.bHoquently  fiabinitted  and  approTed  of  u  a 
haH..  of  enq.nrv  to  he  enlarged  a,  .irc.mMtanceH  ren.nred.  a^d  tfey  are  now7^^ 

QUKSTIONH   To    HK    PUT  TO   UaOI.ERS. 

( 1 )  When  were  you  appointed  t,'aoler  ? 

(2)  Wh.it  wan  your  occuptition  U^fore  yon  were  appointed  ' 

CJ    How  many  Hoparuto  and  distinct  rorridors  are  there  in  your  eaol  » 
{*)  How  many  ainng  and  exorcise  yardH  ?  ^        » 

(5)  How  many  celU  in  your  gaol  ! 

(6)  Kow  many  celln  in  each  corri.lor  respectively  / 

claai^of^pHrmet /""'•''"  ""''  '"^'"'"^"''^  ^"•-  ^''"  -nfinement  of  certain 

ci^^rll;::£:i;r'''''^  '"■'  ''•■  ""^''  "•'^"^  -^  •"•'^"--  ^  '^  -'»■  f-  what 

in  188!) ' 


Wlu 


(!))   Wluit  w,u   the 


lowest  numhur  of  priHoners  in  your  gaol  at  any  one  time 

(10)  What  was  tli,.  highest  number  in  the  same  var  ( 

(11)  Wliat  WHS  the  dailv  average  ? 

n'll  nhl  """"•^7  •'*;'>■""  "uder  conHnement  on  September  mth.  1889  ? 
d    Of  that  nuud>or  how  many  were  males  f  how  n  any  feu.ale,  ' 
4    How  many  under  sixteen  years-n.ales  and  femab^  ' 

(0     How  many  were  awaiting  trial-males  aiul  females  / 
0    How  many  wore  under  sentence-males  und  females  ' 
17)  How  many  were  lunatics— males  an.J  femules  ? 

'  WZ  e"aTo7fr  '''"?'""'  ^^''  ""'^••'  <^'^»-«-'"ales  aud  fen.ales  ? 

('20)  IhT?),  •    ^J^****:  «''^«:'^««  '»  «  -oparate  u,„|  distinct  c<.rridor  » 

iit  e         ^^  '"'*  together  in  the  yards  ' 

(21J  Brom  your  experience  ami  observation   are  vou  of   the  li«Ii«f  fJ.o* +k 

(2o)  How  many  vagrants  and  tramps  passed  through  your  gaol  in  1889  ? 

(28)  What  have  been  the  results  of  such  improved  classification  ? 
QUBSTIONB  TO  SHERIPFg.  GaoL   SuROBONS  AUD  OaolIM 


""for  ptrj  fLterj?t,?:r^r-1  -'^  -  peaces  of  detention 

not  be  used  for  prison!Jaft!r  trill  ^nd  T^'- T-^  '""^'  '^^  ^^oulS 
Clause  2.     Counfv   „«  i     u     , ,  *"^  conviction. 

^,         «U„rXr '  *""'"  •"'  -"■'"*<'  ''™"y  on  the  sep.»te  or 

gaols/KXTd  tilu'wkh  :^"!?•  "'*^  ^^  ^«*«'°«d  in  county 
proclivities  of  the  criminal  '''•■^'°^''^*^«  «g«  and  natuwJ 


Secular  and  Reugiolts  Instruction. 


^'i  '^,~  °"'  '"'"""*"  ''""^-^  '°''^'«'-  '»  ^«-  S-o'.  and  ., 
(35)  What  «  the  result  of  ,u„h  i„,t„„y„^  ,  ^ 


Occupation  and  Kmpiovmisn 


JiNT. 

in  .ot'Un '^^^  '""'^■"-o  p^'—  "op,o,od  i„  „„,  ,,„,  „,  ,„^„,.  „^ 

<3     'F^^Tttl-Y- 
.      W  Of  ll^TZZZlZZilTt'^"  '°  ">e  Mercar  Kef„™.torv  < 
tions    what  proportion   ^^.i!.     •         ^"°  ^^^^  not  transferred  tntK^-^-      . 

employment  „PrhS?rwoVr  '"  '"'"'■  "P™™  P^y-^'rat    for  ICtS 


Dhunkakds  in  Common  Gaols. 


tunes?  ^    ^  "'''"  °*  this  class  were  sentenced  to  eaol  thr«. 

{4.9\  Wk„j.  »        '"'®®  or  more 

d™.a?-  P~»  "'   ".-  o„„.,tea   were    h.hU„.   or  oo„«r™d 


B  separate  or 


»tbefa^h.^ron%Wir7.mr'''™"''""'""PP»*-  <"  '""'"i-^  "-re  they 
("47)  Do  von  fhinlf  tK»+        c    commitment  to  common  gao  s  ? 

any  considerable  number  of  gaol  dmnkards  ?  "^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^^'^  ^^^'^  '^'^Jai"' 

up  totl  yel^ar^miroT^e'^^^^^^^^^^^  '\^^l  ^^^^^^  Prison  for  periods 

drunkards  by  their  havinXen  convSd  nf  f  "^^  ^^^^  ^"«"  P^-^^^^  habitual 
more  than  three  times  ?   "  ^^n^^cted  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 

INDUSTIMAL   SCHOOLS   AND   RefOUMATOBIES. 

(49)  State  the  number  of  vouths  fhof  h„,„.  > 
during  1889,  and  the  number  that  hate  been  .^nVf"  ^^"'""^^^^l  ^^  your  gaol 
year  to  ^^  "*^®  ^^^"^  «ent  from  your  gaol  during  that 

for  young  persons  showing  a  tendencv  to  crii^^  f'^'^'^f  S''  ^'^'^"^  institutions 
positions,  evil  influences,  parental  SpPtnA^^  ""  destitution,  vicious  dis- 

institutions  would  you  recommendT^       ' """  °'^"'  "«"«^«  '     ^^  ««-  what  kind  of 

.houKe  iff^ch  :%Tiruntytwf:i?i?r '  '^  'T'  «p^"-'  *^^^  '^e- 

a  number  of  counties  grouped  together  ?  '"^""'^  attached,  or  one  for 

Aid  A^cf^tioJv^ovt:-   "^  *^''  ^'''^""^"^  recommendations  in  the  Prisoners' 

Failing  this,^he  shou^  be  sent'to\n  l"  duEl  ScCr'^'  ^'  ''^  ^^°^  ^^d-*' 

towards  crim".  or  beiJg^con^USTf^sCndl^^^^^  '^1!.^  natural  tendency 
reformatory  direct  or  to  an  iSstrlupWl  I  .'"'f'  '''°"'''  ^«  ««"*  ^it^er  to  J 
but  a  special  court  should  borganSf to  ,taTS' "T^'^  *°  circumstances^ 
females  charged  with  light  offences  AW  «'^-^^'"  '^^'''  ^'  ^«"  *«  ^it^ 
police-court,  nor  be  sentio  a  county  c^aol      ^  ^  ^^  '''^''"  ^'^  ^^«"ght  to  open 

places  f-".fnishmtttuVtout  ^el^^^^^^^^  t«"l^  ^'^  ^«  -n-dered  as 

acter.  The  young  persons  sent  In  ?l^n  r!  7^°"^.^''^  ^^^  reformation  of  char! 
any  definite^eri^l  rurtr^sho' d^btdenTedtnU?/^  be  committedtr 
irruspecuve  of  the  time  reauired  Th^  ^«?  •  i  «  ,  i-cxormation  is  attained 
carefully  selected,  preferabJy  by  a  IslefoTLfJ^T  '"««,*»"o"«  should  be 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  12^6    "^^'"'""*'«"  ^"^  promotion,  and 


t 


10 


(a)  The   industrial   schonl    nr,    +1,-, 

SOtoISOyouthsa^LlhtLSr^''  'y"""'  »"<'"  "hich  from 
most  crefSl  auperviairSibl?  *"  '"  ""'  »»'«Mtel.ment  under  tS 

P^"'!"'"  ""der  tl,e  superviS  „f  visLr  ^  '^""^  ^  '"°°'°^  '^ "" 

>.».«n  o  the  mu„idp.l™{hS'r'  '"  ""'  ''""'""^  ""d-  the crS  su^^™ 
.yatlsUrsS^lH^^^^^  in  what  other  way  eould  either  of  the.. 

Causes  of  Crime. 


iyti?S''"  *^^^^^^^^  ^^/^«;  to  th^.  «,a„agr,  of  penal  and  eharilabU 

tenee^^'^*'''-?""-"?^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  wK7    '"™'''"' °'  *'»'"  PAon  ™  ^  "»pl«yment  for  prisoners  sen- 

long  h«  Atn'r  4J;:,t„''r:ji'";,':f rP,""  7  "-  »««  penitentiary ,    How 
from^a  gformatory  .,tandp„i,a  ^  ""  '"""'  '"='"  ""=  ■■■""'t'  h'nancfally,  and 

method.  o^e^Xi™  '^'^rrrfT  C^HdT^  '??'"'r  "■  -P-'  '0  «"• 
7.  Are  you  oDDosefl  fo  H.^    ^  /    .  '         '  *""  *"  ^^hat  extent  ? 
s    vvK„A  •      '^    ." '•'^ ''"6  contract  svstpm  ?     tv  ^^      i     ,  ""' • 
".   What  IS  vour  ii]mii1  cr^i.  n      Vi-t-m  f     11  so,  why  ^ 

state  prisons  ?   ^°"""""  '>'"■'"'  <"  "-Pl'.ying  prisoner,  ^„  penitentiaries  or 

par.Iypi£iSi""''''=^*'"''--''""oo.,fav„ra,y,,ten,  partly  oontraet  and 

entitled  t^rpoS^oTtrsaWvl 'Tf  Z  ""^  f'^'i'^-  >vi>««eby  a  prisoner  i. 
n    m*"  ^'"'^  -'  that  sy,t:„T  °'  """  P'-°'i""'  of  W»  labour^   ft  ^°X^l 

l»"dwithTeto't!;i\Etf1tJL't:d°V"n"  ""*  P™*-''  «.)«»oom. 
With  the  value  of  all  the  trs^.-^         products  of  free  labo.,r  ?    (ft)  ^Hn-r      i 
the  manufactured  products  of  free  labour  in  the  ttat^r 


:i 


the  Province  f 


•espect  to  the 


COMKOM  OaolB, 

j         13.  If  under  the  control  of  the  countJAn  wmiM  fV.«.^  •_  •  •        .     . 

g^v^  in  «.„„.,  n..„.ge™„t  .„,  S^eX^-Z*  -;wr,;S,  ^  Z 

U:*  ii7:/AVulTr:S'7'"*  ''""°''^"  ■"  yo,.r  district  or  common 
.f  prL'ooST.iSngiSr'""'^""--  ^'°'^  "'"'  ««"«-«lyforthoco„fln.a>ont 

the  JL^LV'™ro7cSZ's;ir/  ?f't  ;„"  ^h^lf  ,'>™°"t  *"  r*""*  «" 

i.  Hat  ,vslem  applied '  ^  »o,  to  what  class  or  classes  of  prisoner! 

.<.»=«lefnX;e?:rm:tr^prul*^t'tni„°^^ 
I  rent  effect  with  regard  to  the  cESn  "tcrime  f        '  '"'°'''  "  '"'™  '  ^^'- 

Indeterminate  Sentences. 

18.  Please  define  what  is  termed  an  indeterminate  sentence  ? 

19.  To  what.c  ass  ot  prisoners  are  such  sentences  deemed  applicable  » 
I?'  ?r,'/r  ^"S'«^<^'<>^  providing  for  such  sentence^in  your  Ste  e 

\^^l^S'fMtZ'''^.Z^^^^^^  "^^or  .ale 

month  to  not  exceeding  t  wo  vea^s  lor  oS£ZJ  ^r'"^'.  "^^'^^"^  ^^^"^  °"« 
the  prisoners  being  regidTd  riniigfb?r:Lndr^^  ''  ''''  '''''''''  '"-^  «' 
the  I  op&r^;?^^^^^^^^^^^  the  cases  of  ,outh.  under 

all  pHsonet  sentLc'ei^^lo^o'nfinS;^^^^  ^^^'-^^^    indiscriminately   to 

from  two  years  to  litrirresnect^v^  ^  penitentiary  for  periods  varying 

Ko  the  -cissM  carry  "g^^^^^^  ^  or  is  it  indispenslblf 

fthe  I^oba^I^^sus.^^^^^^^  -e  of  each,  and 

reformation  ?     ,  «nortening  sentences,  without  producing  thorough  moral 

.it  sumSy  if  TeZlZr^r'  f  "'T^^  ''  P^''^'^'  ^'^^  power  to  re-com. 
fyatemofindeiriarSn-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

UoLJ2jr4er:.rra„elef:;xt?t  rtCo/r  -r-j 

into  a  criminal  career  ?  "^  '  «rilting  or  being  forced 

hd  crLi'^n  '  "^  ^'^"''  'P^'^''^'^'  "^^  ^^«  «hief  causes  of  children  becoming  viciou. 
28.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  for  other  iu.^.tution8  than  reformatories  for 
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io.lit.>lion»  would  you  recommeSd  '  *    ™"™''    "  »"■  "'»'  ^'"i  of 

oojj  p7s:iKrrr.r/orc=rn'^"  ■»•* '» *»  ->»" »'  "•« 

«.d  cl^^l^urhrwhTrt";:"!,?^"'  tje  chamber  and  h.bit.  of  vioiou. 
•ocomplish  tho  objects  sough!  viz  J!.  '™"°''°'  "f"  y"  "■'"I'  >"«'  calculated  to 

*"'  "".OoVlThstiet^tettr^^^^^^     system  uoder  .hicl,  frou.  5«to 
careful supervWo™po,'ibror'        ""  «»'"'>'■*■"»■"  ™<ler  the  most 

dca„etoul/L\rctiX'''atieS''orSrV  ""'  ""T""""  »^»''°'  """ 
municipal  authorities?  "■"  "'"''>  »'«'  ™Pcr™ion  of  the 

these1y,ferrstS"yi;'':!,S'^r''  ""  ">■"'  •"'-  ^^  —I"  «*«  of 

c.„„?i„Zln&tX'hSlVS™X"?'°'  '™""  '"''  ""^''""^  ""'■■ 

General  Subjects. 
It'  Zi^l'-""  ^°"''  *'P'"'on'  a'-e  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  vour  Sta^P  ? 

are  they  asraYnd'^Jl^  'ihar^eSf"^  '"  ^°"^  ^'^^^^  ^     "  -■  ^^  ^^^^  «-- 

to  re?LfaUorofPl^^unSdl^lPh':l'"  ^T""  l*'^',^'°^  '^^  ^^«-*™«"*'  -^^^  a  view 
inebriate  asylums  ?  or  of  those  who T v  h^^"';^  *°  ^Y,  ^°''  ^^^^^'^^''^  '"  P^vate 
drunkennes    ?        '       '       ^''"'^  '^''^  ^^^^  ^««"  frequently  committed  to  gaol  for 

beenTheTesuuTofToir^^erodl'^^^       "'^^  ^^^'"P^^"^  ^^»--^«  ^    ^^^^  »^-  e 

Visits  to  Institutions— Taking  of  Evidence. 

T^e  Commissioners  held  their  first  session*!  nt  fho  r««.„.<.  u  •    .i       . 

of  Hamilton  on  the  9th  of  July  and  tt  ?r"olbw  W  day  '    ThT^h^r  ff'  '^l 

Hampton  having  been  duly  notified,  attended  and  gave  evidence  ^ 

S;*MXTeta?pS™'^'°'  '^^"'"''f  ■  ™^»""^^  »  ^PerVe,^i°?Xe 
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«  the  report  of  the 


or  what  classes 


J?    WhathaT 


The  Commissioners  inspected  the  Wpnf wr.rfk  «       x 
pity  police  station  and  lock-up.     hTRos^ZahJn^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^»°»"to» 

Bounty  gaol  there.  ^  t^osebriigh  went  to  Brantford  to  inspect  the 

La    ??  'i^"'^  ^^*^*  ^^^  Commissioners  proceeded  in  Kir^r,  * 

Jifter  their  arrival  visited  and  insnectpd  tlTrf    •?    ?•  ^'"ffsto".  and  immediately 

}he  evidence  of  the  Warden  ^  '^^  pen.tentmry      They  afterwards  took 

On  July  loth  and  17th  they  sat  in  th^  Pn„..f  ii  •     ,, 

The  .sherifis  and  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  Frn.  '^''"'^?V»"  ^he  city  of  Kingston, 
and  Lennox  and  Addington.  attS  and  Jvol'T'  ""1  "^'^^  ^""««  Edward, 
of  the  Women's  Christfan  Assodation  tS  A  H  '  ft  ^,''•^^,^"'^^''^^'''1 
Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Chaplain  of  uie  penJtenttrv  '.l^  ""^'  ^'}^^  ^°'"^"'  ^^ 
, .  The  Commissioners  vi.ited  and  L?oh  llv  ln«7'  I'^F^""^  evidence, 
city  police  station  and  lock-up  At  ?he  no if.p"  f?r  *'^^^'  '"""^^  g^«^  ^°d  the 
[the  chief  of  the  Kingston  police.  ^  *^^^'°"   ^^'^  *"«k  the  evidence  of 

I        On  the  afternoon  of  the  17fli  f}...  r^^~.  •    • 

ing  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  tl  y  vi ted  the  021'!  ^T^t'  *^  ^"'^^*-  ^"r- 
(evidence  at  the  Court  House.  iL  .^u^-Hit  'd  l^ol  ^'''')  n^^.'^  afterwards  took 
[Russell  and  Leeds  and  Grenville  thfact  n  "  slfpHff ''  'J  ^*''  "*^"'  ^''^^^^^^^  ^'^d 
the  gaoler  of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glenc^aX  wl  >.*^t^^"^T  "^'  Renfrew,  and 
(attended  and  were  examined.  Cj  G  Movian  n  ^^^'^'^^^  *'»  ^uly  summoned. 
[Rev.  J  W  Bogart.  of  St.  Alban's  %  scopftth  ('m  ''''  "^  ^"itentiaries.  and 
[The  police  station  was  inspected,  and  the  Chief  .A  r^""^'  ^^'''  «^"^  evidence. 

The  Commissioners   havinc^  comnletpH  fl  •  ^  ^'"'^^^^^  examined, 
lately     proceeded    to   Boston     M^sPThev    I    '  "T-'^  I"  ^"*^^*  ^^^edi- 
[Monday  afternoon,  and  at  once  SearS^^^^^^  '"'^-^    ^*"^''    ^^^^    «« 

Jnanagers  and  other  officers  of  the  nena7«nf  T  -f  t  '^'"'.^  interviews  with  the 
^n  Tuesday  forenoon  Mr.  CdeS  G  p5?H  ' '"'*''""°"^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Jmssioners  of  prisons  and  charities  of  the  sf«J?T^V  '""'l*^''^  «^  '^e  com- 
hur  Commissioners  and  commenced  a  verv  ftll  f  ^^^^c^ussetts.  called  on 
Reformatory  systems  now  in  operation  3 >?f«f?^"^S?"  «f  t^e  penal  and 
Completed  at  a  subsequent  session  Tn%i«  n  ^^^^^-  .  ^^''  explanation  he 
beeded  to  Concord,  Mass  to  see  tS'^^f?  t'  *^*?^°°»  ^^^  Commissioners  pro- 
Uking      They  were7oirsly".ec^t:d^^^^^^^^^  "'^^"^J^^  «"^»-y  into^Us 

rufts,who  showed  them  throu/h  SHntiSf^n     ^^""*?".^^"*' ^«^- '^^'-diner 
principles  on  which  it  is  manaffed  and  «I   fl  "  "'"'^  explained  verv  fully  the 

If  the  criminals.  On  thrrfturn  to  Boston  ^1?  W^'"^^.^^''''  S"'  ^'^formltfon 
lompleted  his  explanation  of  the  iJ^ffc.  *  ^  ^=^'"  ""^^  ^^- ^ettigrove,  who 
fmnner  of  dealin|  with  children  in  In  ^'^'r"l  ^"^  ?*^"  evidence  as  to  the  best 

r"0n  W^dnlid    >^^^'>' "^1  'jr^^^^^^  '''""  ^^  '"'"'""•' '  ^''^  j"^«^^'' 

Win  to  Mons^oMYvisi"' «if 'l/nJ*"^  Commissioners  went  by  the  early  mornimr 
hey  met  at  the  StarHouL  W  an?,?^^ '?^?i'^    S"  their  return^to  Bos  of 
luch  of  her  life  to  the  Zk  of  Lt^X  ?'"*'  Miss  Putnam,  who  has  devoted 
M  mode  of  rescuin,  children  wrotrf^n-^/rT"'  ^'^^^'t^"-^^  ^^^^^«^«  ^'  to  the 
r  *h« --king  of  th;  MassachS:?ts Tyster^"'  '"'^'  ^"^^"^  ^^«  fallen.andas 

LeTeformSo;;  rbtf  f^n^ZT'TTirr^'  '^  Westborough  to  visit  the 
fhich  the  Behool'^^s  condTUd  '^    '^^^kTn'Ind'-f  ^  ''''''''■     '^'^^«  «y«tem  o^ 

^perintendent.Mr.  Theodore VhLT;n  Fi  1  *'  T"^^^^  -«''e  explained  by  the 
^turned  to  Boston  eaSyTn^he^aL^^^^^  "^M  ";"'"*'"•  •  '^^«  ^^ommis^Jners 
Ifcenographer.  went  t^  the  Sfca-pff  ^-     P'  I^a^ffmuir.  attended  by  the 

^ecretarf  of  the  Board  of  Qf^f^n^^^^  •?•  '"^^  *^«  evidence  of  Mr.  Wriffhtinffton 
^eatmeS  of  i«v:nn:^l;'de'r    td^^^M^^^^^^^^^  ^\^  ^^^  experiSSte 

,  ana  Messrs.  Drury.  Rosebrugh  and  Anglin  visited 
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the  Stetepnson  at  Charleston  and  the  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction  of  th. 
county  or  Middlesex  at  Cambridge,    lull  explanation  of  the  Sm  f^^^^^^ 
m  the  State  prison  was  given  by  the  warden.  Col.  Russell  who  also  ^ve  hi. 
2T  V^^:  q"««tr/^  ?"«°°  ^*^''"^-  »"d  ^  t«  «^»«««  of  crime     The  ffficer^n 

Tn  ThurSav  n±  \rr^  '•^"?^*^*'"  ^'''  '"^'-'^'''^  valuable  informat  on 
for  New  York  £l?n  *^*\f«'»"'««'0"\rs.  except  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  left  Boston 
lor  i^ew  Kurlc  city.  On  Friday  morning,  having  obta  ned  the  necessarv  anfhnr 
ization  they  went  to  Blackwell's  Island  Col.  Pillsbury  thrwardeTmncW«H 
them  through  the  workshops  of  the  penitentiary  and  expMnedlhesv^^^^^^^^ 
vLtId  tLr.H'^  institution,  is  maSaged.  Th^e  ComiSrers  afterard. 
hnn^ll^       •T^^''"'^*  City  institution  on  the  same  island,  to  which  several 

KkfthHSrntr^vzt"^'- ''-'  -'--'  '^''^  ^^^^ 

TK^,,^""  Saturday  morning  they  arrived  at  the  Elmira  reformatory  for  Tounjr  men 
woriwhops,  m  the  school-rooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  military  exercises 

ing  them  to  appear  and  give  evidence  Dr  B^ioL  n??t  t'^*!?  *^'  ^"'^'"ons  requir- 
the  chief  of  the  London^pZe  ato  ffav^evidenn;  l¥.^°"*^«°.^""^«c  asylum.and 
during  the  20th  and  21st     Th«  r£I1^  •    ^^'^  occupied  the  Commission 

comJttee  visitedl'Jlel^Poran^^^^^^^^^^^^  t.e  county  gaol  and  a 

On  August  22nd  the  Commissioner  proceeded  to  Detroit   Mioh      a     •   • 
there  early  m  the  afternoon  they  visited  the  house  of  ^nrriJ^  Arriving 

.rrangements  for  that  purpose  co'uld  be  mat  ^  we"-^^^^^^^^  ^7,- 
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!of  which  the  dommmioners  sought^he  ,^1^^°°'  ""  """*'  "'  ""  O"""™' 
I         On  the  23rd  the  Commissioners  wpnf  ♦.n  t    "  • 

^reformatory  for  boys..     They  frnTthrsup'erireTa^n^^  Mr^V'^  '"^ ''''^'^  «^*- 
I  and  as  wi  Img  to  assist  them  in  their  enquiHes  as  wpro  it  '  *'  '^o^'teoua 

other  institutions  visited  by  them      Hnhow^f^r     .1  "^"f ^^''^  °f  »»  th» 
.-bowed  them  the  boys  at  school,  in  the  workshons  o"  ^h'!  Z*''""^'^  *^«   ^^^tages. 

explamed  fully  his  system,  which  differTin  !nZ  '  f  ^^rm  and  at  dinner,  and 

•ystems  obtaining  in  other  reformatories     M^^nT"^'''''  P^^-l'^^^^rs  from  the 

[of  control  of  the  institution  also  made  a  ver??n7     ".'-^  '"''"^"  °^  *he  board 

evenmg  the  Commissioners  returnecT  to  DetS  whioh  JS^  statement.     In  the 

take  the  steamboat  for  Cleveland.  ^^troit,  which  they  reached  in  time  to 

.^".'^^^  24th  the  Commissioners  visited  fJi«rii«     .      , 
the  institution  and  were  present  at  a  relSousservr'Tl/?''^  «^a»nined 

superintendent,  Mr.  W  D  Patter^nn  „f,   '^•°"?  service  held  in  the  chapel     Th^ 
and  character  ^f  the  prison:      the  „at^^^^^^^^^^^  aj  length  thHumber 

r  tite^^  ehe  workhouse  is  a^ThldteT^^  ^ %-  ttytand^^^^^^^ 

the/v- ifed  '£  tllZ:n::^::t!^^r''  *^  ^ans«eld.  O.     There 
Uystem  and  a  police  lock-up  in  oouL  of  p.??    ^f.*- carrying  out  the  cellular 

The^  also  visited   the   InteLedi^  Prison    at;?"''  Tu^H'^"^'  P"«ciple 
r?\y^\^^^P^^t^d.  which  is   to  serve   as  a  SflfP  T^  handsome   structure 

of  the  Elmira  system,  for  youno-  me„  who   I.        ^«^«"n*^tory,  on   the   lines 

\ih\"T  l^'y-^^<>  took^he%rtemInt  of^'cen''",  T^^?^^  <^^  ^^C 
the  best  mode  of  constructing  and  Zn«lin  -"^'^^  Brinkerhoff"  as  tl 
mode  of  working  for  the  rfformatio?  o?  "th/'f'T  ^""^S^o^^-  the  best 
prevention  those  who  are  in  danger  of  becoinL-  ^"f  ^"**  ""^  saving  bv 
did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  c'omm  ssione  «  fn  r-"'"''"  ^^"^''^^  Brinkfrhoff 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  of  Son  refor^  !!1T'a  enquiries.   Several  other 

I         On  the  morninffof  the  'Ifith  M,.  t 

JColumbus  to  CirclewllP  O  f^  '  ^^"g'nu'r  and  Dr.  Rosebruffh  w.nf  f 

loounty  Roland  the  State  prison  or  as  i    i?tt        T'l  'l"""'  "">"  "'towards^  S 
bemtentiary  they  were  shown  JCartlh,  e^t     °''""'' "?"  P'-'t^-tiw-y.    At  tha 
tnsoners  at  work,    Thev  eMmi^T.t      ^^''"','"'«  worlishops  and  thiv  s^  J? 
tarts  of  the  building  anT  s^rthTltn™  'it^'  """"■■  W^'^-^ntJer 

CyTa^^reotl^rjteTerr^/^"^^^^^^^^^ 

.  "othe  •dvantagesanSSvLCteh'^Z''.^  ^"J  ?'  '"^"rf^i 

■««    "I  eacn.    1  hey  also  ascertained  the  viewii 
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T'^^S^'^^'^totpvhonsmdrokZltor^l    ,u\^''  as  to  the  construction  and 
the  Jaws  of  the^^Stato  relating  t;sucUn;ttut±^"^^^  '^"^"  ^^«"  "^^de  in 

ex.3t,ng  laws  an.l   the  changes  that  a  e  Si     '    n    '""P"  ^"'^  operation  of 
relating  to  the  parole  system  and  tl.o,nol  ^^!i''''f>'*'■  ««P«ci'^Hy  in  the  laws 
and  indigent  or  Seglected  chTldren    lo  as  to  f  ho^'"''"^'  "/*^  >"*^"''«  °*f«"ders 
.       bihty  of  reformina^conermed  criminals  "'"  "'^  '""'*'  *^  ^^e  possi- 

On  s'eptCbef  l(?rti;o'*r""'^>^'  '^^"^"'"^"'^  ^--  Toronto. 

were  discus'sertr'ZelXh  rbSod":  rT'  f  7T"*«.  '^«-^'^'  "''^"- 
method  of  dealing  with  juvenfle  Snl.l  •  u'^P.""'  "*."'^''*  h''  ''*d  seen  of  the 
afterwards  a  repoH  of Vhat  "  e  htd  seen  of  fhf ""  ''^'"  '^''^  "''  ^''^^-^^d.  and 
l^odge  in  that  city  :  a  report  of  whaf  he  h  J  I  •"*"^S*''"«"t  «f  the  Wayfarer's 
general  manager  of  the  system  on  which  %ho  n  T^  '"  "?  ^"fc^rview  with  the 
Troy,  N.Y..  is  conducted  /nd  of  ?he  work  dono  ^1^"'  /«'"■'*""'  ''''"°''  "«'^'- 
n  and  E  ••  in  the  appendix  )  "''  *^^''^'     ^'^'^^  P'^P^^s  marked  "  C. 

Genei^,rt,xi^;;:^i:^;;-/rdin'^^ 

to  attend  the  Congress  of  tL  nSS  Pr.^      T'"  "''™^"''''  '^^  *'^«  CommissioJ 

theyrpe^tere'r^aSli;"  "°""^^  '""  ""''  ''^'^''  ">'  ''-"'o  gaol,  which 

Waterloo,  Welli,,gtorand  NorthurbXd  I'aTT'  °{?''^-  '^"''«"°-  H«l'on, 
»>oler  of  the  county  of  Simcoe  Z  thr„f  „tf  "/Ju™ "  "'" ?°"»S sheriffand  the 
Peel  and  Pelerboro„gh  reared  in  nhSfi-  °  *'  """'^''^  "'  Y»rk,  Ontario. 
Dr.   Cl«-k,  „,edical  "supStendent  of  theT^      f"""'"™?.''"''  «""  evidence 

»d  £  Ar^Sff-lj'el'lLrate'rre'd  ^V^fe-'- of  Brantford, 
tion  to  slate  what  cha„«es  ttey  IhlnKSd  be  ^^^l^f  ."^  »»  "'«'■•'«•  Associa- 
inanagemcntofffaol8andl\»™..      •■       I       ,    ""lie  "n  the  construction  and 

The  Con,mis,ion  adjou^e^ln  OctberTt      "  °'  «°°'''"'  ""'^  """'^  ""'^Kle. 

S.Spen^:™try7rSni"rinia^^^^^^^^^ 

traffic;  Mr.  Robert  Christie  insMctor.rf„?'  JH  ™PPression  of  the  liquor 
Central  prison  ■  Mi  W  H  hZ1^„j  "^  T  '  ^'- "'""«'  ^a-ssie,  warden  of  the 
Sunday  schooVLTeut^ol  OrSuhienirT"'''"*'  °' ,?'''  "«"=»•■  'efom.ato?^ 

'"^^T;^??^'^-'"^;^'^^^  reformatory.  ^1 

of  the  Senl'^an^'^rdjrdwt  lIlL^Ze'  "^""^  \  «°"-  «■  ^-  ^"-^  'P^"''' 
Ohwities  of  Toronto  to  p^enT  the  v  ewsKl^  ^  ■^•"'  ''•°°'  "■'  Assciciated 
mode  of  dealing  with  traV^d  vt^^t,  A>«o«»t,on  respecting  the  best 


IT 


[ement  generally, 
construction  and 
ive  been  made  in 
and  operation  of 
»lly  in  the  laws 
ivenile  offenders 
le  and  the  possi- 


Several  matters 
liad  seen  of  the 
ire  arrested,  and 
the  Wayfarer's 
srview  with  the 
i'll  school,  near 
>rs  marked  "  C, 

3le  the  Attorney 

;he  Commission 

United  States, 

1  continuing'  to 

1  the  Congress. 

ito  gaol,  which 

iomniencing  on 
ifferin,  Halton, 
sheriff  and  the 
York,  Ontario, 
gave  evidence, 
'ium,   and  Dr, 

and  Mr.  W.  A. 

of  Brantford, 
olers'  Associa- 
struction  and 
what  changes 
link  desirable. 

li.  Mr.  Francis 
of  the  liquor 
warden  of  the 
'  reformatory 
r.  Kelso,  secre- 
ndent  of  the 
rmatory,  and 


Lllan,  speaker 
16  Associated 
iing  the  best 


[         Mr.  D  J.  ODonohue  appeared  as  repre,sentative  of  the  Trades  rhH  r-K 
'  Council  and  stated  the  views  of  that  bud,,  as  to  Th^  ir,f.L     !•        ..      Labour 
Jtraimn.r  in  the  public  s.ho.l. ;.«  to  the  inTustLlf/-"^""*^^^^       technical 

|indast.?al8clu.olsundr..forma^;iL  ast^the  wir^^^^^^^^  '"•""*•*  "^ 

1  Central  prison  should  be  employej;  and  at  LX^H^^^^  .'he 

land  the  introduction  ot  boys  and  iiirl«  frnm  rJf  .  ■  ''''*'*-''^  emigration, 
Britain,  on  the  volume  oSie lu  the  number  S'"';?'^  institutions  ot  Oreut 
4  Oa  theafternoonof  November  lhtrer.m.M  *'"'"'"''«  "»  Canada. 
Iprison,  examining  all  part,  of^l'l^tng  ^SrZ;:;Zty''"  ^T'^ 
Ifwarden,  and  seoin,'  the  prisoners  en-^a-ed  in  the  w mk  hn.  "'^ «"»^anco  of  the 
^They  afterwards  visited  ti.e  Andrew  Zrc^r  X.  ^'i?''''^  "'^  the  grounds. 
iRet.'IgeforG.rls.ande.KamiuedSDrrtsoS^^^  *"••  ^^^'^e".  and  the 

f  asai^Unt  superintendent.  ^  ^''"'^  institutions, accompanied  by  the 

i         The  Coinniissioiiers  held  several  mopHnrr*  *o  „  „    j 

,  should  ».e  ;  but  it  was  thought  a  Iv.Table  t^atth.fp,.!  ?    l'^''i^*'*J  ^^^'''  '«P°rt 
of  the  Rerora.atorv  at  PenetL*  u  shene  s  fuu  d  h-^^^^         ^      ?'*■''"  chaplains 
•  A..i.stant  Superintendent  of  u"    Ee    R  1^^^^^^  Z^  '^''"  ^.'"-  ^'"'^^^• 

;  taking  of  evidence  was  closed.  TlieietWrthnv  3  •  .,^?'"«»'  belbre  tlie 
.session  to  be  held  in  Toronto  on  tJia  sfh  *r^,^«'^'^^^^°v»ted  to  appear  at  a 
day.  Mrs.  Coady  and  M  UipU^te  oxam  ne^''.::^.?  ""lH  '^''  subsequent 
also  Mr.  M.  f/o.  Round.  Corre.^ondir  «eere  Jv  of'th^  P°  ""^'t  ^*>^  ' 
Association  of  New  York,  and  founder  anrj!„^  •  .  ,^  ^"^°°  ^^^form 
ham  Reformatory  for  Boys  in  that  sS  aft  nl/^T'''^"'^'"^  «^  *fa«  l^ui-n- 
U  Mr.  Patty8on%ne  of 'thrProttt t  chal^^^^^^  On  the 

[appeared  and  gave  evidence,  speaking  tW  himseh- and  klv  ^"^^^'"'^<>.'>'y  'or  Boys. 
iKingston  wrote  that  he  was  prevented  fmmafpn.hn  I  ^''•.C"riie.  Rev.  Mr. 
Ifaraily.  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons  the  (Sni;„  „?  attending  by  serious  illness  in  his 
fduties^rom  attendinrtiTe  8  ^ofltL^^^  Tf  P-vented  by  his  reli^ou: 

Catholic  Church.    The   evidence  of X  £ssk    §rLd  ,!  ''^  f.  obligation  iS  the 
[was  completed  oi.  the  9th  '      *"^*'"  ***  *h«  Central  Prison 

SchodatSrhtiXf  ^tct^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  state  Industrial 

Toronto  by  the  4.55  p.m.  traTrDetmberTSh    I'r"'''  ^'Y^  *"^  ^nglin  left 

[midnight,  and  next  morning  Ws"tedthe^^^^^^         1  hey  am  ved  at  Rochesrer  after 

fcnspecting  the  workshops  Dlav-rmZd.  ^^~    •.  "  •  ^h*^r  «!•«"'  the  whole  day  in 

loth'er  parts  of  the  schSoT;;?  tTelrown  b'vs^^t^^^^^^^^^^^  clining-roouisfanS 

school  for  girls,  looking  at  the  foys  at  wS   at  ptv  in"t^  '''^•''  *^^  '^' 

drill-rooms,  and  receiving  an  explanathm  of  fh/iy;  <Jining-room  and  the 

ievid.nce  of  Mr.  Murray  the  Snnir?nf^     .        ,  T'iT"  *°*^  '^  workincr.     The 

p  the  Girls'  DepaSCtf  L'keT^^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^'««  ^^-^^'  Superiuteadem 

DOMINIO^V  AND  PnoVINCIA,.   JUKIsmCTIOX   rx    RKSPK,r  TO    CKIMIKALS 

N^ardiu  r  the  matters  into  which  k  wt  tLir  du?v  to  "^  'I  ^^'^"'-"^  information 

necessary  for  the  better  understanZt  of  tl.P  !L  ^     -^^  enqu.ry.it  becomes 

arrived,  to  state  what  are  the  powers  dftfe,  1^1  "^    "Tr  ^^  ^^'«^  'hey  have 

and  Provincial  governments  ^e^c  ively   with  SiTl^'^lu"'  °/  '^^  »°°»i"ion 

justice  and  the  custody  and  S  of  cr  miJl  .    ^  m  *?  t^^  administration  of 

finierica  Act;  what  was  the  LtenHolmrr^Jr  '^  "^^  hy  the  British  North 

Kvhen  that  Act  went  into  operS  •  wha  thtv  h^vX^^^^        '"""'  ^"  '^'  P-'o-i^C' 

^he  criminal  ^and  what  Sasses  of  :i^^S^  t:^  ^  ^^JT^^.^, 
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wh«t  insHtutions  for  the  c«Ht..dv.  can,  and  roformafion  ..f  .k  •    •     . 

.h.  J*  gJof  th°i  wr  DnSII:;'  o*""  ';»  O"™™'-?™-"'  «I-1>  appoint 

the  question  has  been  before  the  Courts  The  A^^  ^^^  """^  Penitentiary,"  and 
of  pardoning  or  of  comrautinror  o^reniiti  n.ntir  T*^  m^  ^'^^''^  *^«  P°^^'^' 
the  Dominion  Government  contends  bdnc^Sf^tS''  '''"l"^  '''*^-  '^^'^  P^^^'" 
with  the  Governor-General  as  Xr-eSve  o  hrS^T^^^^^^^^^ 
and  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontarircontend  f  h;,f  fh!  T  •  ^^  Government 
m-Council  has  the  power  to  remit  or  oomm,^?.!?    that  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 

any  Acts  of  the  Provinc  yielLur  and  ?M     *''' 1^^"^^^^         breaches  of 
Courts.  i-egisiature,  and  this  question  is  now  before  the 

The  Domini(m  Parliament  has  enaetod  that  «,.;r«;«„i 
ment  for  two  years  or  any  lon<rerD7riod8ht„Mf  ''"^  ^"^  sentenced  to  imprison- 
that  those  sentenced  t"  imfesonment  f^i    ^"r°*'°''^  '•?  the  penitentiarie.,and 
in  the  provincial  pdsons:XraSs'anl^jlrS°' ^  ""'^^' 


V  n 


10 


se   criminal^  weru 
mHiitutiunn    tliw 

"The    liCgiHlativ* 

ion    of  OourtiH  of 
natters. 

aj^ement  of  peni- 

of  each  Provlnc*^ 

lugeiiieiit  of  puK- 

agetiient  of  hos-     | 
ns  in  and  for  tl)»' 

ovince, including 
rovincial  courts, 
ng  procedure  in 

penalty  or  im- 
ie  in  relation  to 
s  enumerated  in 

•al  shall  appoint 
rovincea,  except     ;| 

shall  hold  othco 
lor-General  on 

s  of  the  Judges 
rovided    by  the 

js  and  District 


i  to  imprisoo- 
tentiaried,and 
d  be  confined 


Character  and  Volume  of  Crime  in  Ontario 

'palitSrSited'h^th:^;:^^:;^;^^;:^^  P-inceand  it,  .unici. 

jpiol.  in  eaC.  your  fr.n  Hep?e  Uer  HO  I       S  ','"""^'''  ^^''  <^"""'">n 

Sicrease  in  the  number  of  co.umitmen  «  e^crvJl..   „n  ^^^^  ^^''^'  '«'"<"  :   the 

nit.n..nts  bear  to  the  whole   poX  o^  o  ^^o  '  Pr  J   "  ^''"P"' 'r'"  ""'^^ 

I  following  table.  '    *''"''""°  ^^  '""  trnuica  are   shown    in    iho 

Tablk  No.  1. 


11 

I" 


1889.. 

1870. . . 

1»7I... 

1872... 

1873. . . 

1874. . . 

1«7». . . 

1876. . . 

1877... 

1878. . . 

1879. . . 

1880. . . 
1881..  . 
188a..,. 
188.3. . . . 
11884.... 
18-6.... 
IS'ie. . . . 
1887. . . . 
1888... 
1889.... 


3509 

204 

4il6 

319 

458(i 

3rj 

60u« 

281 

5745 

823 

7;iU8 

377 

8048 

389 

9000 

434 

llOua 

542 

9537 

480 

8995 

416 

8829 

549 

7007 

468 

728U 

522 

7858 

423 

9858 

458 

9419 

450 

8831 

352 

8996 

409 

10060 

561 

10349 

451 

The   following    tab'e    .shows 


the 


1680 

1737 

1642 

1616 

1735 

1746 

1566 

1727 

l'»24 

1».-)U 

17.i(i 

1863 

lt>M 

1760 

1551 

1719 

1507 

1424 

1574 

1778 

1685 


gaols  in  the  years  1869,  1875,  1880  885  an^J^SO  ""'""'f  ^^  to  the  comn.on 
they  were  charged,  and  also  he  numbers  ttatw^^  ^^.\^f^<^^B  with  which 
the  years  1880,  1885  and  1889  —  ^"^^  convicted  and  sentenced  in 


Table  No.  2, 


1.  Grihbs  Aoainbt  thk  Pkbson. 
lAssault,  common .... 
lAssault,  felonions.      

W  rf'  *"**  assault  with  intent .' .' ."     .' ." .'  ] ." .' .'  ;  [   ' 

iManslaugliter !....'  I, 

lAttempt  at  suicide.  .*.'...'.'.'.".".' 

rMisG6tiaacous 


Ni:mber  op  Pbisonbes 

CoMMITTKD. 


1869.  I  1875.  I  1880.;  1886.  1 1889. 1 1880.  1 1886. 


t  Number  oif 
PRIBONKBJS 
SKKTtKctli. 
iO.    1886.     iM 


486 
46 

31 
27 
38 
16 

'42' 


686 


666 


73 
57 
87 
12 
5 


50  I      31 


61'3 

672 

85 

169 

63 

46 

44 

68 

42 

26 

7 

12 

i) 

5 

46 


634 
197 

138 
39 
31 
18 


452 
46 

32 

14 

6 

3 


968  I    904     1043 


19 


968  1    676 


443 
97 

28 

30 

2 

8 

2 

21 


1889. 


368 
115 

60 
12 
7 
4 
2 
6 


631       664 


10 


Vontifiued. 


NUMBMH  or 

I'xm  INKHH 


a.  Ohimu  Aoaikbt  F«oPiHTr. 

Anon  »nd  iooAndikrivm 

burglary .'.'.'.'.'.','!!,',',' 

•OuuuierfeitinK  »nd  |Mwu«ing  oou'nitirreU  iioney  ! ! . 

IJ«)^trt>ylll(f  ui»d  iiijuriug  (irupfrty   

Guib«zzl«iuuut 

KorKery  .      '.'.'....'!!!!!,'.",'.'!' 

Fn»ud,  and  (ibt^tinlng  mouey  or  good*  under  falM 

preten  ja 

Horw,  cattiM,  and  nheep  itealiiig ', . .' ." ." ." .' ." ."  .'.'.*."" 

•HouM-breaking  and  rubbttry ... 

Larc<<iiy ' " 

Rt«ceiving  btolen  guoda. i  ■!  i .'!!!!."!!!.'!! ! 

TrunpilHK 

Miiioellaiieout 


3.  Obiuks  AoAiNriT  Pdului  Mouals  and 

BigMiT 

ItiuM(»-«Md  frequenten  of  house*  of'iii.fami; ." 

KeMftt,   'liouaeaof  illfame 

P«rjury 

HwiuotioD .'!!!.!!!!'.'!"" 

Indtfe^  4t  MMult  and  uxposure  .' . 
Minuellaneoua 


4.   OrKKNOM  AOAINST  Pf  BUO  OkDKR  AND  PlACE. 

Abusive  and  obscene  langrunge 

Breaoheu  of  peace,  bieachea  of  by-laws '  e'caMB 

from  and  Mbitruutiug  oonHUbled 

Carrying  unlawful  weapons !!!!!!!!" 

Doierting  emijloymfnt. .'.'.'..'."  i  i .'."  " 

Driiiik  and  disorderly !.'!!.. 

•Selling  liquor  without  iiceDse/and  geliingorffivinir 

It  to  Indians. ,.,. 

Threatening  and  seditk  t.d  language. 

V«grttncy 

Af  iouellaneous " ' 


0.  Othkb  Oacsks  kob  Which  Pkrsons  VVebe 
UarAiNicD  as  Pbibonkhh. 
■Contempt  of  Court 

Debtors !.!!!.'!!!.!! 

Detained  as  witnesses .......'.'.'.." 

Lunatics  and  pernous  danger ms  to  be  at  large 

Non-payment  of  fines  i.nJ  C(>e''< 

Want  of  sureties  to  keep  the  p,     »'  1 


Total  number  of  persons  coim >it«»,'      ,?  iUa  res 

.        peotive  years 

Total  number  convicted  and  sen r«ur',u     


10 

S- 

64 

fl 

60 

4 

m   T 

1 

Siui  ide 

46 

■W^ 

87 

m 

The  official  returns  do  not  show  the  numbers  sentenced  previous  to  1869 
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NuMBiit  or 
I'Hia  •NKim 

HaXTUOKU. 


IV.     1880.     1880.     1889, 


i     1502     1G34     1011 


2AA       187       902 


70 

88 
8 


110 

82 

1317 

16!) 


32 

47 

74 

102 

23 

20 

1 

6 

2801 

336» 

61 

161 

2S 

12 

1M7 

1226 

Hi 

2H0   ,. 

1 i 

i* 

4043 

47W 
102 

1 
114 

114 

7036 

7301 

7692 

J!j\riTirwrr'"'''   "^^^   "ntenced-mking   every  fifth   ycar-w-,,. 

Table  No.  a 


lAnoed  tn  Kinrnt'm  Pt'nitentlary 

"         to  HffuriiiHtoiy  ti.r  hoyM !!!*.'*"*     '"       '••'    

"         dircot  ID  Ueii'iitl  I'riiiiiii  .   .   . 

^^  aint'  f  .  K'  'ii'iiBtorv  for  l-fiimlii  ... 

t..  ooii.thoii  K"<.N  »nfl  »ubi»qiiM,tly  Ui  fWop^ritory  forFVii.W  " 


(or  |«yiiii-iil 


THt  OTHKna  Smt  to  Oaol  Dobino  the  Y«ab  wibb:- 

I  AoquittM  upnn  triiil 

1  DiBchitrBMl  wii  hunt  t>  i»l . . ,  ...!.'.".!.".  i   .".  |  ] 

jOommittt^  on  uivit  pruouM .'.'.'..'.' '   ' ' 

I  Ah  luiiiitio«,  a  0.         .'   .' I 

I  OtherwiM  dMpiMed  of. .....".'  .". 


1«6 

1 
171 

07 

82 

146 

418 

271 

160 

. 

0 

82 

.'.013 

0171 

0201 

7080 

176 
64 
4118 
201 
103 
40 


173 

79 

476 

27« 

08 


0170     0602 


io<:g 

.S83 

•f.'4 

OO 


The  periods  for  which  those  convicteH  wi>rp  aonf«nn,j  *«  • 
idoa  or  .U.  gr.v.y  of  .ho  oH.ncc,  orl^Uhe^ilr;!  w.'r^CIS^':!* 

periods  of  sentences. 

Table  No.  4. 


for  prrio't*  und»r  .10  days 
}vRr.%davN  ioOOiImvh      ... 
For  flO  d«yM  np  two  inimth*  . . 
rrnr  2  m.>nth«  to  S  month*. 
)ver  3  month«  to  4  iriotitlm. . 
}ver  4  in-ntliR  t(>6  tnii  .;ha  . 
wpetF  .'if     to  6  iiionthH.. 
Jver  6  iii./Ki  riK  to  9  nmntha. . 
iror  9  DionthH  to  I  year  . . 
)»er  1  \f  «r  to  2  yeitM  . . 

Td^^  *    J*"**^  *"''  """n-ni'ted  suicide  .    

entenced  to  imp.iwnment  with  corpo.al  pani.bmVnV; 


2074 

3117 

2100 

2248 

6Q0 

069 

379 

400 

200 

181 

70 

68 

448 

428 

03 

71 

106 

99 

110 

113 

1  !> 

06 

00 

102 

64 

81 

1 

ous  to  1869. 


lover  one  veftr  up  to  two  ve-ir^""  if  oTir«''"'"  ^^f^  -ng  the  number  sentenced  foi 
[•ent  to  the  PeniLntiary!  S  »  o^«'' these  periods  and  including  tho.^ 


M: 


InJ^S"';""*'  •''•"•on..... i      436 

I"  the  l.omin.„„  P-InliL^^ry  l^fi'''*^''  '"'  «''''-  •  •  •■••••. 

ToWb  I      68«' 


70.3 
'JOii 
173 

'609' 


-— — ^-___i    ^^*^        ^**''        "" 

CENTRAL  PRISON. 

Taijle  No.  6. 


l7F'^^^^"^r*°'^- 

OtliorwiVe . ,   

SentenoHd  dirpci; 

AvHfjge  per  day. ... .  ^  '"  P""""! 


were  «ent  /or  six  moX  sTl  I  .  *'" 
-X  months:  of  these  02  vm-'set  T' 
one  day,  beincr  fh„     -  ^^'noseiifc  furei 

fine  inlR^K^  1       ^""S- St  sentence, 
aue  m  1685  aiid  seven  in  isyy 


Central  Prison  during  the  v^ar  IS^TTT^ 


REFORMATORY  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  No.  7. 


■Bemaiuiug  at  the  end  of  theyew."; 


in 


«rir.u8  penal  and 
iberof  each  fifth 


1885. 


621 
SO) 
20 
149 
6.-6 


1877        10» 


188«, 


075 
353 
210 
l:u 
673 


on  in  the  penal 


ANDREV^  MERCER  REPORMATORY  FOR  WOMEX. 

Table  No.  8 


ymnb»r  inninfm,  clo«e  of  preoediuff  year 

r>t»l  nutnher  in  oimtiidv  dnrincr  year    ' 
JMoohayed  on  exi.iration  of  senteaoe  ' " ' 

£'4cafHNl  ■ '  * 

rransferred  to  Refuge 

Dcherwiiie  remoTed  .........,'. 


Remaioiogr  at  the  end  of  the  year 


REFUGE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Table  No.  9. 


1885.        1889. 


836 

7«l 

10<)6 

704 

4 

» 

25 

ni3 

214 
4U 
SJ9 

300 


340 

7.S9-S 
1088 

705 
0 
7 

24 
610 
2;!9 
434 
373 

853 


'♦^ar  I8sn,  217 

f'T  more  tlian 

wo  years,  Jess 

payment  of 


1885. 


61 
69 
14 

205 
220 


1889. 


86 
PS 
33 

210 


»^81.        1882.       1885.        1889, 


iNamher  of  inmates  at  close  of  year 

jNiinlxT  reoeivwi  .lurintr  year  

■Total  immW  in  custody  durinic  thevear' ' 
■Pmcharpred  on  expiration.  "8  year.. 

|r«rriuned 

lAppreuticed  by  order  ofini^ior.' .' .' 


22 


20 


28 


35 


T 


43 


minor  offences  who  are  n'^trn&I.ureVor'r."'  ^T'^'  -ro^Zlo^Z 
(Do  nm.on  avv  only  requires  that  ma.istrifces  hf*'  ^l"^''^  ^" '^^^'t  t'i'^l-  The 
|8hH  1  rep.rt  hose  in  which  the  accus^  hat?  hZ^  ''•'"",  ^"^'^  «=*^«^  '^•'e  tried 
lot  tiie  cases  ,n  which  the  pr.)secuti  n  has^hrnn  '^^^^'^^'^''J-  N'>  rec.nl  i.s  i<cpt 
Ipoliee  authorities  keep  a  record  oF  1  fU  *^"^.  ''*'*'""  f^-'le-l.  In  the  c  t  ««.  tf a 
Hrts.  but  the  inrorufatio'  rupptd  bt  tl  IT  *'"!  '''''  ^'^^'«««^  "f  tt  e  p.Hce 
lestima.i,^  the  nuw.ber  of  offS  connn  t?  .  Vl\^  "^^'"^y  i'^^rAnhos  a  ba^S 
hith  such  offencos  who  have  ap;e.re7b  S  Z^  ^''«  ""'"b"'-  of  person,  cha-^d 
J      ,  The  convictions  in  Ontario  fn'n?  "'^  *=""'*^  ^»  tl'c  Province 


I'runkenness 
Totab 


and  other  miiior  "offences 


i     J^ 

1         17 

31 

1         69 

I      29!)  I 

3137 

1          85 

114 

28 

&'< 

KCO 

1803 

123 

76 

7ma 

80<(l 

62d2 

6H(i8 

1 



18311  I    20097 
I 


8 

43 

2933 

144 

20 

1851 

68 

10404 

7039 


22527 
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ten  years;  in  ca«es  of  rohberv  wm.  v5»l  «!  u  ,  "'^  «" '"crease  durinrr  tl,t 
was  an  incense  from  Hsl^n TIsrlnTct-n  ifisS'f  "K.*- ^  housebreaking,,  there 
horse  and  cattle  stealing  and  of  ohop  '"«■  '  *°  ^t*  '«  '««» ;  in  tl.e  cases  of 
varied  but  were  norg.tter  in  1S89  thanTn'TssTlf  P'-°''^rty.  t.H3  „u,„bers 
felonies  and  misdemeanors"  was  12-ffn  ljJ«n  ro  •'  *,^^  *'"^*'''  ^'""^^^  *^«  "«ther 
laws  and  other  minor  offenZin.ii  i  p  """^i*^  '''  ^^"-^^  <^''e  breaches  of  by- 
cases  of  drnnkenrs  from  5  2?2  toToTo  ^'"'^  '"  '^'^  '"  '^•*'*'  ^^^  *^^ 

the  la'^'^c^tUte'let^iTh^rni^^^^^^       '"^"'^'^^  ^  ^^-  <^^-^«  o^  Po^ce  of 

during  tretear"^.IJ  2  901    Tth^sf  4^^^  "'^'^  ^"f  .persons  brought  to  trial 
1.403  without  warrant,  and  1  02j\7stm  J^s        °"^'''  *"  *""'  ""'"•  ^^"^°'' 

fined? ss'^'ermtit^^dt^^^^^  sT "^' «««  T'^ .-^'"^^^^^ ;  ^-728  were 

^ato^eepr^ef^;^— --:---^ 
as472^;;;t£^r«in^^^^^  ;  27  with  agg.vat.l 

vagrancy/etc:  orh.rX^^^    U^'*^  Tirioiri '*;?^  h"^  larceny,  audi  81  with 

against  property  received  during  the  Jear  ^s  359  of^wbLTo"'  °^  ""■^"^^'^ 
larceny.     During  the  year  1  287  malp«  «»,[  on  /       j  3°''  ^^^  ^«''«  cases  of 

in  the  police  lodging  ho,^e  ^  ^^'"*'^''  ""^^"^^^  ^'^^'i  "«d  ^l^elter 

552.  ''oTtSi^?:et:^taS'w^  '^''^'-F^^^.  I"  *^«  J^'^"-  --^  -- 

the  streets.  56  with  larceny  f/  Wh  o  hlV    i"'"''  ^  ''''^^  disorderly  conduct  on 
vagrancy,  and  03  with  other' offences    ^^'^'^'^  ""«"*^««  «g^»°«^   property.  35  with 

29  4^i:tf  fw^^JiJid^^^^^^^^^^  f  c-  were  reserved. 

terms  of  1  to  3  montSfs. I^Vere "o^Sted^^^  trL    /'*''' ''  ^'^^•^•^"' ^°^*«' ^^^ 
were  bound  to  keep  the  peaceT'y^ri?  uLl^  ^'vl:rTo^^       ^'•'^"^"^''  ^"^  ' 

cityj;:rwrnrm\frrrjer"^  --  -^^irinfractionsor  U. 

males^'Tmllmde:^^^^^^^^  T  'f>T'  t  ^'"-  ^'^  y«-  --  1.640 

discharged;  in  the  cases  of  85  IS  „    i^'t-"'^  /^^  "'^'^«  *"''  ^^^  f'^'naies  were 
8:i2  maL  and  61  femar  lerc„rvicted     ""''"  ""  '^''^''^^^  "*-•'«  ^'^^--^  ^ 

in.,  m  ^h^vbg  bTe^^Sel;^^^^^^  ^  ^--j^-^^  -d  wound- 

accused  of  drunkenness  516  Jri^'«  „  •?  5  °^  ,*""""-  ^^^"  ''riink.  Of  those 
stated  that  thTSber  arrelt^^^^^^  ''"'^  ^^^  ""''^  discharged.      It  il 

five  years,  an.l  the^c^ea  ^L  altri^  was  l.>0  above  the  average  of  the 

C.  P.  Railroad.  There  wTs  i  olrnf  A  /  J  construction  and  opening  of  the 
assaulting  and  wn'ndiZ  ^T^  ^T''-  ^  «^  ^^^-ry.  1  of  ab  luction.  Tnd  9  of 
males^and  43  females  we%  ig^tuhTagrrn^.'^  '''  "^"'^  "'^^^°'«'     ^^^ 
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The  number  of  offences  against  property  reported  to  the  police  was  1 23      In 

.  89  cases  the  police  made  arrests     Ti.e  number  arrested   was  107  males  and  U 

f.rnales.     I  he  charges  against  7  were  withdrawn;  26  males  and  6  femnC  were 

discharged  ;  7o  males  and  6  females  were  committed  for  trial  or  summarily  con- 

Ottawa.-^  The  total  number  arrested  in  Otta«'a  during  the  year  was  1  032 
ot  whom  136  were  females.  Three  were  arrested  for  murder,  1  fbr  cutttn<r  and 
wounding  6t  for  common  assauU.  8  for  aggravated  assault,  l'  for  shooMno"w1th 
intent,  1  for  an  attempt  to  comrait  suicide,  73  for  breaches  of  the  peace"  11  as 
i..s.ne.l  for  altering  a  note,  llo  for  larceny,  22  for  other  offences  against  pro- 
pertv,  5o8  as  drunk  and  disorderly  and  59  as  vagrants.  The  other  cSes  we7e 
of  the  usual  character.  The  number  acquitted  "and  convicted  is  not  gWen  bit 
]  tl'^'^f  «f  PoJ'ce  states  that  55  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  ass^K  vlr 
I  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  breaches  of  the  peace.  72  per  cent,  of  those  arre'sted  for 
larceny,  and  80  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  v'agrancy  were  T  int'mperl;: 

TORONTO.-The  police  report  for  1889  shows  that  the  number  of  ofiVnders 
apprehended  or  summoned  by  the  citv  doHcp  for  tha  »^„!!  j-  onenaers 
ber  31.t  of  that  year,  was  9.&8  uiales^aSfresS^eina  es'^totaT  iTfsV  '"5?^ 
drunk  ..nd  disorderly  numbered  4.570  men '  and  8?1  womeL  'in  "aH  5  441 
The  number  charged  with  larceny  was  767  males  and  111  fema  es  in  all  S78" 
Th.jso  accused  of  burglary  numbered  55;  of  housebreaking!  79  of  hiffhwit 
robbery.  43;   of  fraud.  65 ;   of  forgery,  2:J;  of  trespass,  252    of  kher  offeS 

^6  ;  of  other  offences  against  the  person.  153  •  of  virmiriPw  'vii  Lt     ""*"^*»"g"»«r. 

(females;  of  breaches  of  by-laws^.d  other  otfLcXteJi'   ^ ''*'°'"  '^"  ^^"'^ 

Of  the  acc-ised  5.172  men  and  804  women,  in  all  5.976.  were  dischar«red  •  1  'iT 

and  br.T'  t'^  ^V^^'  ^^^\  ''''''.  ""^'Iwiththealt^rLive  of  impSm^^^^^^ 
and  besides  these,  240  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  mont^SZder 
105  for  three  months  and  under;  9t  for  six  months  and  under25  for  one  vel; 
and  under;  1^  for  two  years  and  under;  30  for  three  yearfand  unLr    n^for 
four  years  and  under,  and  13  for  five  years  and  under.  ' 

Of  the  offenders.  527  males  and  34  females— total.  561— were  from  10  t^  i^ 
TeaS^of^S:  '"'"  "'   "'  f-ales-total.'l.024-w"?/Sml5to20 

offenLtwrS.^'  ""''  ^''''"^'  ''  ^'^  P°^^^^  ^^'^^-^  -d  not  classed  as 

o^-^'SrZ;^  'Ltz  r  nti^Swir^^^^t^r  rm 

pas>ed  through  the  gaols  of  the  Provi..ce,Vn"  thaT  t'he  nun  b '^^^^^^^ 
ttrallrl't^rtrr'^eo^^^^^^^  ^^^^-   returns.rs^S^  t^n^ 

Correctional  and  Reformatory  iNsriTtTTioNs  of  Ontario. 
-   -n^tei    cnan    trie    population  and   resources   of  the   Province   inpri>n«o/l 
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One  industrial  school  fur  Lovs. 

.t  K.^;^n"7,°u';;:S;'r;rrr;  r"  r ''"'■"'--■  "><'  "opinion  ™„i„ui„. 

England  axd  Wales. 

1  R-iT  .         ^  1     .    •  "  "^i  in  most  ciiso-i    ia  n»..^  i      II  .  uiiii,  10  acopft' 

a?LhpT'- "'''"'*^^"'  *"  '•^■'  f'-r  till   and  K'-^" ''  ^'^•"^'^'«»t  to  a  discl.'ame ; 
at  the  A8Si.o«  or  Quarter  Sessions!  '^^'^  ^'"'"^  ^^"'^  ^^  S^-l  to  await  tdal 
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The  principal  offences  reported  to  the  police  were 

'^'''%'^;.';;,'^^;^\^^^^  children  under  one 

Attempts  to  murder ......[ ^^^ 

Alau'lanrrhter ' ,  _ 79 

Slootiny;  «ni|  stiibbin;; ' .  '  " 213 

Serious  ussauils  on  women ^^^ 

JH            Bur^Hary  and  lio'isel.reaking! .  . . ^'^^^ 

Forgery  and  currency  offences  , ^'^^^ 

Lai  ceny G52 

'Jhe  number  of  cases  of  suicide  wks 26.088 

..oplfi:^I;?:r;?SU:v  £^^  we.  app^hLd.  of 

.  For  29.785  oa^es  of  larcen;  In  i  UhefoZcesT.V"^  f^''  ""™''^'-  ^^  °«'^"«<^-- 

>an.ed  with  violence.  10,121  apprehcSiL  wpr«  V?'?'^  ^'rS'^'^y  "°<^  «ccom. 

|«'».t  to  trial.  Pprtncn.ions  were  effected,  and  7,638  persons  were 

l.^.t^U^ir^'^''''^''^'  '•'"'  P"--  -ere  apprehended,  and  1.380  were 

k.these  o,dy  9;J5  were  deirik.!  as  o^  nreltt  ""^'TX'  '^'""^  ^^''^  f^^^^l^".  and 
[thi.  d  of  the  men  are  .o  described  ^  ^"""^  character,  while  about  one- 

i.o^,d;rno:^;;rt!  t  s:^:  riier^  f-^i'^^'  *«  ^^^^  othe. 

;as  ref„se,l  w.  re  heLl  in  the  ^listr  ct Zls^un  .?  h?  'n'    ^\  ^''""'^^^^    *«    ^ail 

p...^'„;::i'?'^:'^^^'^."'"^^«^^«i'•  co.npa,i,on  l.etwp;n  t.l.« -^ 

[wit 

laiso 

il.f 

offences  difT -rs  from  that  of 
fand  VVah.s  in    T.visy  ...„  .  o-o  .;,;:—■:'-■  f"-"'H.uy  proceeded  against  in  En-land 

|<or  want  „f  .vKle'nc. "  """"^'''^  "-  -'  ""e^'^uiSL  ^^cCed 
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!;'l; 


Compfl 


very  ,„uch  Weri^^wevT  Tal^^    Th^^ot*' ""-"ber  ofconvicii..n8i8  r.  lativdV 

16MC0     TlienuS^berofcon^c^'irin'SltaLTlSS^^^^^^^^  ''''-'  ^^' 

nieantorcornllaHr'  Fr:rtt  offi^f'r;  ^TVf  ^??"  a  -1  -tisfactorv 
for  the  vear  1890  wpf«to  f^  7^,**®?'"^  ""^P"^^  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 


Rmkivku,  KTO. 


In  prmnn  »t  c       rence 

mwit  <if  the  J  o»f 

Remanded    and    dis- 

oharged  

Tried  and  convicted  . . . 

Trivdaiid  acquittetl 

Remaining  untried  . 
OtherwiHe  dikposed  of  . . 
Convicted  at  Aarizes  and 

OB'^iong 

Convicted  summarily . . . , 

Want  of  «uretinH 

Dt-btoM  and  civil  procesB, 
Naval  and  military   of.. 

fendrra  (       1^243 

From  the  custody  of  other 
Rovernora  


J 

I 


OWI'ONKIi  OK. 


12,007 

7.658 

6,«01 

1,246 

825 

2U»I 

651 

98,335 

1,470 

8,572 


2,4ei       14,658 


Totals 


_5,171 
143,703 


2,457 

lO.Olf, 

1,1 2H 

7,4ftO 

3«1 

1,676 

180 

1,005 

38 

307 

IS!) 

6!)0 

38,763 

137,088i 

660 

2,  26 

364 

8,926, 

c  o  n  V I  o  ti 


. 


484 
46,976 


1.243 
5,666 
190,679, 


Removed    to 

prisuns 

Removed  to  other  local 

prisons   

Rem  >ved  to  schoiilV  and 

reforirutories    

Removed  to  lunatic  asy- 

luinB _ 

Discharged  on  |iardon,etc 
license... 
termina- 
tion    of     Nentence 
commitment.   . 

Bailed  

KscMped  

Committed  suicide  ..... 
T>ied  f.om  natural  causes 
i'-xecuted 

Remaining  in  prison  at 
end  uf  thi 


3 


1,324 
4,847 
1,045 


"a 
I 


1191 

l(i7| 
13 


166 
660 

174 

46 
33 

7 


le  year  . 


Total 


1,480 
6,397 
1,21)« 

164 

200 
2(1 


123,366 

1,286 

1 

10 
93 
13 

43,250 

422 

1 

1 
12 

1C6,6U 

1,70J> 

2 

11 

106 

13 

11,420 
143,703 

2,326 
46,976 

13,746 
190,67ti 

thet^ttfnlXt^Vp'ri!^^^^^^^  appe^rs  that 

and  Wales  in  1889  was  18^09 '^ifr         ^^^"""^S^  ^^^  '''cal  prison,s  of  England 

It  appears  from  tlf^  ndkid  nTstTcs  hntThl  ''^'^''"P"i''''''"  .^'  ^'^^O-^OO 
mary  and  on  indictment,  for  the  years  nlmed  and  fnrT^'''/  conv  ctions.  sum- 
classes  designated  were  as  fo  low/  '  ^'^  '^^  °^"°'^"  °^  ««*«'»  «*'  ^^' 
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S  a'-Off"!!*!!  '^"•""^  ^^^  P*'*°"'  inclndinff  assaults 
Ulasa  a-Offences  aeamst  pronertv  wifh  vi,.loMn» 


ajfamst  property  with  violence 


*'^'stLl7,?5t".^r-:*^i*''"'*  f^'or'^y  *■''*'""«  violence;  including 

fences.  frS'tZ.,"et"""    "'"'"''    P''""'-*^'    "^^'-y-^ 
&  a'nT'''^  ■"»  :'ff';nf*'«.ajfain8tth;  curVen'Jy: ! ! ! .' .' " ' ' ' 

«ot  included  in  the  above  six  classes  :  

Dninkeness 

Airainut  elementary  Eduoation  Acts '. 

Affunst  local  Acts  and  borough  by-laws 


1875. 


103,658 
1,148 


23,839 
737  i 
199,092  i 

205,567 
25,129 


Toul 


1880. 


86,173 
6,099 


101.766  j     110,934 


22,217 

925 

205,039 

174,481 
67,;«i 


46,998  j       46,356 


1886. 


80,943 
6,647 

96,386 

20,999 

948 

202,687 

16fi.l.S9 
67,093 
43,859 


710.933       720,230       684,701 


1888. 


78,138 
6,898 

98,209 

19,911 

662 

213,788 

166,366 
76,689 
61,343 

711,894 


—      M 
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1,480 
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,3G6 
,2tiU 

43,260 
422 

166,6U 
],70t. 

1 

1 

2 

lU 

1 

11 

93 

12 

105 

13 

13 

420 

2,325 

13,746 

"■  ■- 

~     — 

703 

40,976 

190,679 

it  appears  that 
ions  of  En<jland 
3  as  against  12. 
ion  of  2,230,000. 
onvictions,  sum- 
is  of  each  of  the 


1885. 

1888. 

80,943 
6,047 

78,138 
6,898 

96,386 

20,999 

948 

202,687 

Ififi.l.SO 
67,093 
43,859 


!»8,20!» 

19,911 

662 

213,788 

106,366 
76,589 
51,343 


684,701   711,894 


527in  Ontario  for  IHS9.  """   ™""'"'^"" 'l'.8M,  us  compared  with  22, 

j^  «,w.„»e.  th,'  .port  4'"ttLr„M  ■z^:t  '^LJ:^z 

Scotland. 
The  estimated  population  of  Scotland  in  l«su  on  j- 

Statistics  "  wa.s  3,95G  872      AccoS  ^to  Thi  P  •     '  *^'^°''d»"S  'o  the  -  Judicial 
ra8  4,l20,.547.  According  to  the  Prison  Comuiissioaers  Report  it 

ftheZ^S'o"  wa^rrurlW*^^^^^^^         ^''!^  '""r^  ^f''"  kinds  in 
[These  were  cla,ssed  as-  "^      "^  ^'  *"^ '"  '^""•^•^^  '^7.195 ;  total.  142,145. 

Offences  against  the  person 

Offences  against  property  with  violence ^fj? 

Ortences  ngamst  property  without  violnnce  '. '. n  «?J 

Malicious  oHences  against  property                      ^^..r 

forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency ^''t^ 

Breaches  of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct axntl 

Drunkenness  when  not  convicted  under  the  House* Act " '  tt'ln- 

Drunkenness  under  Public  House  Act  . .                     '^ "  "  ^f  *S^ 

Other  offences   .                                             y,f'78 

26,803 

land  tItUvtt\oL"?n1rimtalTst*r^^^^^        r^T'  'V  •  '''^'''^^'^09 
[same  ytar  numbeie.l  44701  according  to  the  judicial  statistics,  for  the 

Lear?8Ut.-;;:i':di;rLCE^^^^^^^  oj  Scotland  for  the 

year  was  49.274.  and  the  daily  average  number  tas  2  28 ^  Th  °f  ^^^  '"^^."^'"^ 

|pri.soners  ,n  custody  on  81st  March  1889  w^  2,080  ^*'  ""*"''^'  °^ 


Ireland. 

IJiave  been  able  to  obtain.     In  1887  the  nmnf'  (Ireland;,  for  18s.><  is  the  late.st  we 
fmclictable  ortences  ^ras  0  'JTs  /n  i  il,     J?  ,.°^  persons  proceeded  a^'ainst  for 

[219,063  or  a  totuTof  226:6lh    ^  *''««»^"«-  disposed  of  s'ummarily  r.umbered 

The  indictable  offences  were— 

Ortt-nces  against  the  person. . .  •  o^ 

Offences  against  property  with  violence gj^ 

Malicious  offences  aglinst  ^n.perf/"'""      •••••■••     '''£ 

873 

The  total  convictions  numbered  182  7h7  ^'^^^ 
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f^i^j^  '^:^n!='-zz^z^:z;l}r^^ 


The  Uxited  States. 

ferent  in  ev^-rv  State      In  t  «  ron?  w    f       Lt^    .^'^^  '"  c'"'""""'  ca<es  is  dif  . 

only  of  those  prisoners  who   «n?J  '■.  '7^-  "^  '"  '^'*'"''  '^'"^'^  *^«*'»""t  ^^  take,. 

population  „a,31,41^,:«I  an^t^e  ^'litoVol  p  i  ,    „  r^'o    ''„"■  607  f '"  "l" 
million.    Inls70tlw  population  was  'fS  iss  17     .„     ,1  ?   **'  'T  «"'■'' 

32,901  or  S3;Hur  each  million     CT^mflf'  l'  '''°  '"""'""'  "'  pi-™"-!', 

number  of  v^noJ^M  Mori  U9  for  the  ,",  ir,     tI'  "•"'  '"■'"^'l'*  ""^  '^' 

.^instthe  efectionTw';  l*Lf ofltr  gSI'fhetrU w '" ^2?,t  I!?  ^It^"'- 
•gainst  the  revenue;  !).6«3  !,f  oHencra  a<r,?„»trooirtv    108S7  „'f  Vl  """' 

the  person;  31,3C5  of  offences  against  iSonortv      lo'J   „ff        oHences again«t 
the  high  sea,;  and  1,380  of  wha"t  .rfclS'af  miiellaneC^roHLr""'*'  "" 

by  srLTTysTorrbS^g'^-a^orirr; 'r*;^^^^^^  -'  "-m-^  ~°«"'-' 

of  petty  larceny;  ,,294 of  hoW-sle; „g  T67ifTbelle?e"nt •  U^^^^^ 

gery  an^  counterfeitinir.  «'"oezziement,  l.l.jy  ot   toy. 

.68.609  given  in  the  tables  from  which  we  have  taken    these   fia„r.«   a     ,. 
number  of  persons  n  prison  in  1«80  m.is^  b«v«  h  ^«  +u  I     yS^^^'^  a^  the 

tiaries  and  other  prisoL  on  the  dav  o^whiJl.  ft  *^^  ""•"^''  '"  ^'^^  P*-''"^""" 

table.  we  are  told  that  on  June  ls?^188onfil^''"-"^r'*'' '^^        as  in  another 

State;,  5.657  awaiting  til  ri2  394  sLwt  onr^i?;"  ^^''  ^'''''''  "^^'^^  ^""^''^ 

execution  ;  520  awaidng  re.'noval  to  higherV?sons  ""''""  '    ''  ^ 

imprisoned  lor  d'.bt;  397  imprisoned  for  insanitv 

prisoners.  •'' 

peui.ent?Llett97o''S:cortyTor.  ill  i^  •,  »™''-\3».S53   wei.  in  the 
436  in  military-priscns,  35^  \l  S^^Z  LtL"3  liS^^  irTreZt: 


,  "v/  awaiting 
yO  held  as  witnesses ;  42 
2,162   were  United  States 


81 


in<l  borough  gaols 
iring  the  year  was 


retho.se  published 
■s  which  show  Mu- 
i'ov  which  they 
le  admittedly    'a' 
iiiinni  ca-'es  i«  dif- 
accoiint  is  taken 
id,  and  that  tin- 
y  Sttite,  30  that 
in  that  of  others. 
1  received.     Th. 
e  been  followe  I 

)d  since  18":  li;i> 
neralpopulutiuii. 

prisoners  in  the 
1.  In  1860  th. 
•X  607  for  ea-h 
t)er  of  prisoners 
15.'),73S  and  the 
e  in  the  number 

as  in   the  pre- 


Jf  thoie  in  the  penitontiaiioM,  S">  wert*  sonfonnwrl  tr.  «i«„*i    i  ^t  -  x    • 

for  Jif  .^  nO.MO  rir  a  tern,  of    x.ir.s   niOO    ,r  a  t  r.n      f  '  V'^"  ^"^  !"'P'''«""'n^'nk 

committed  for  non-p,iy.nent  of  (  n  -s      'C  «  n^«n«    "  p^^I  in^'^'  ''"^    ^X).'}!   wore 

^         The  nu„.ber  .se^nLced     .    n  ,  nsnnmer  S   n.f  I'^^l^'  ""'  ^*'*^*''^- 
31,925.     Cfthe.seOG.y:.lwuosc,.t  ..      SI   e^  «"^  3.7'-  was 

f  prison...  :^(,!>  to  wo,  k houses.  4GS  ,o  n.i  it  ,,      n.i  ons'  2  M  *r^*^""ty  gaols.    1  to  city 
9  4;j5  M'cre  lensed  ...it.     ;j.(J47  were  se,,  ,    i.l^,  '  "'   '      '  A"  '"'""«  J'"«P'«aJs  ,.nd 

,:two  years  ;  5.0.G  to  thr.'e  ua.-s'     2G:^i:^o^^rtu'}TT''''' '  'l''''^  '« 

'  The  total  nu.nber'in  rerinl^r  es\tt      ''/^^^^  out. 

The  police  re^urn,s  for  the  cities.  h..vi,MrToOO  o,  „--  ^t'^'"  2.210  were  females. 

population  of  tho.se  cit,es  in    1 880  was  f->  (JOy  ,  J'^^^^^^^^  the 

U^^..n,  the  vear  was  507.7.1  and  the  -^^':^t^:.:-'ZZZ::^ 

Ll^^l^ll:^  ':^^^>  ^ave  not  yet  been 

valuable  for  our  purpose  than  tha^tfurnired  CZretJnt^^^^^  "'"^^  "'*"« 


Mahsachussetts. 

^he  con.lition  of  the  people  is  muoh?h«    «  ^       number  to  that  of  Ontario  ;  and 
f.ared  on  a  system  ^nSy^Uuul^^^^^  statistics  are  pre 

^arison  will  prlve  interest^^ng  Z  valuab,:^"'"^""*'""  ^'^  '^^  P"rpo.e  of  !oL 

.uniciilllrd'drrict^oulCn.  .^^.^'-e    the   police. 

^he  cases  brought  before  <rrand  iuries  fVw '.  ^^*^f  accuse tts.  including  alsr 

was  85.486.     Of  this  numC68^ 390  were  conv^i'.?.7"^.'^  ^"^^  September. ^1889. 

'vuh22,5:>7  convicted  and  sentenced  dudnnhTs!!""^  sentenced,  as  compared 

,        The  number  of  persons  Pnrn.nW?  ]  ?^    ,.  ff  ™®  y^*'*' '°  O"tario. 

Mai  14,226:  to  the  State  farm  289  m« ll,  „ '!f  ^  ^^^^f  ^"^  2,47(i  females: 
M3  males  ;  to  the  Massachusettsreforma^orv  for  1  ^??.^^?'  I"  '^'^^^^'  Pri««°. 
komen.  206:  3,412  persons  were  coStJJ /°      f^  ^^^''  *^  *^^  reformatory  foi' 

osts  and  285,  of  wLm  67  Tere  wK  tefm  /'7"^-P^^^^ 
borrection  10.721  were  received  for  n^„SvL'r%T^'"'^";     ^^  *^«  ^o"«es  of 

vere  females  were  received  on  Srm  senKcT        ^°''  '^^  *''"''  °^  "^'^"^  ^37 
The  total  number  of  "prisoner,  received  and  discharged  in  all  the  prisons  of 


n 


'  'ft 


Hetunicl  by  revocation  of  LmV      ""■''»:' 

returned  from  escHpe  .  77     » 

Returned  from  lunatic  hospitui '* 

•^surrendered  hy  bail  .        1 

Transferred  from  other  prisons ' 

1.548 

fotai    

Of  these  38,191  were   discharged  by  "..xpiration  of  ..m *^f*^ 

and   payment   of  lines.   1.54(J   were  nrLsffr.^,lT.     ..      *^"P'''  """^  ^'^  P«''™'<^ 
remained  in  the  prisons  on  S-pt  3oth   1889  "  ''''"''''•    ""^  6.00,s 

each  '^^'S:::r^^:'^^^±X^^  «^«*e  <>n  the  .0th  of  September  or 


.  Houaenuf 
Curreotion 


1781 

ICIO 

l(i7l 

lfi90 

1769 

2014 

2006 

1837 

1990 

2216 

2490 


Total. 


2?»!8 

2070 

21(i0 

2203 

2i;70 
2545 
2097 
24M9    , 
2537    I 
28>>6     : 
3173 


State    IReforoiatory  Reforinatory 
tunm.  I  for  Women,      (or  Men 


380 

.•<17 

229 

244 

261 

324 

281 

258 

226 

242 

244 


638 
6(i0 
774 
»W7 


Total. 


4400 

3821 

3A93 

31):i6 

3981 

4388 

6344 

60)3 

5.<46 

6<i!l8 

6008 


I 


Ontario  prisoners  sentenced  tomnrAfKnn  *  ^  *¥  ^'onvict  prisons,  as  in 

penitentiary,  and  thei^e  "rneitheMnEnXn^"  years  imprisonment  are  sent  to  the 

correspondii^g  to   the  refClr;.  ^ttales'It'Von^^^^^^^^  ^7  ^"^^•'"*'«" 

the  State  farm  ^  '  ^^  '•-oncord,  Masbacliusetts,  or  to 

rongte  from  7  to  23  yoar"  o7the  2,T'^""-..'='rf  '^Ponalty  for  wl.ii 
woitea  daring  the  year^92  were^commiUed  Z"a^v  '°  ""=  -^'"""''ory  for 
offences     Tl,e  aver»ge  of  alUh^serence  In  tZ  ?™V,''™»»««  """I  "*  for  other 

months.  Making  a  f,ir  •^tto.^nitrZ^.t^.Z'^^yZ''''"'^^^'^' 
offences  who  were  confined  in  thp«A  ^^fr^,.J«i    •        *^°"^^<^ted  ot  the  more  serious 

ing  into  account  als^thele  "prisoners  se^^^^^^^  ?n  t  '°  '>'  ^'^''  *'!^'^'  ^^^  ^^'^k- 
of  correction  for  two  years  -n^^  upZafZtt^'ST^^^^  'u'  'T^'^ 
going  sentence  for  the  greater  crimes  in  Mac,:  i?  H  ■  ^"'"^er  under- 
larger  than  the  nun,ber  of  ^nvLtsTrELland  a^d  W«T'*''  '^  ^P^^'^^^^^ely 
number  in  the  penitentiary  of  t  .is  n^ovS  „n/J  't'  !""^^'  ^""'S^'  ^^an  the 

ber  of  Scutch  ^convicts  in'^Iud  ng  fhose  sentlS  E^^  ^^''  *^'"  '^'  ""'"- 
convicts  in  the  prisons  of  Ireland  t^ngUtih  prisons  or  of  the 


."  i«  Riven  m  fol 

.  .  .     o,6!»M 
.  .  .  -SN.UOS 

77     . 

1.1 

1 

I 

.  .  .     1,548 


.  .  .  45,944 

le,  or   by  permit 

sons."  and  6,00.s 

1  of  September  of 


Reformatory 
for  Men. 


Total. 


688 
6iiO 
774 

lv»8 


4100 

3821 
S6U3 
31>:i6 
SiWl 
4388 
6344 
6013 
6M6 
6<I!I8 
6008 


assachu-ssefcts  is 
convict  jjiisons 
J  sentenced  to 
t  prisons,  as  in 
are  sent  to  the 
any  institution 
icliusetts,  or  to 

iory  for  men  in 
the  maximum 
imum  penalty 
ilty  for  which 
'ortnatory    foi- 
114  for  other 
!  year  and  four 
9  more  serious 
Farm,  and  tak- 
in  the  houses 
umber  under- 
oportionately 
rger  than  the 
lan  the  num- 
ns  or  of  the 
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Of  those  sent  to  the  houses  of  ccrrection  9.03  mal*-*!  Ami  I'li  f-      i 

entenced  to  more  than  six  and  less  th.n  tv.e7ve  morhsTmpr  son^ient'"*  r2:„;^^^ 

;ml  .{9  w.nnen  to  more  than  one  and   less  than  two  yea  s     l"  •?  mVl  .       ?S 

female,  to  two  years  an  I  less  than  three,  and  2!)  maleTand  ?  Lnltl  ?     ^  *??  ^ 

three  years  and  h.s  than  Hve  years.     SoV.at  in  tZ  rpTism'^  .  «-n  nr  °  """■'-'  *''*" 

..nder^.,i„^,  Hentenco  of  fr.m  six  ,Month.s  to  t"ree  vearTInH  -Ji     P'^,'^«"«'^.'^«'r« 

iithan  th.eo  and  more  than  five  years.  ^      "  '^'^  '^*  *'*'"'^"««  o^  '««« 

Oil  thesHinediiy  there  were  altoyether.'}52in  fh«  Onfn..;^  ri  ^*     i 
■m  in  the  Mercor  ruf  .nnatory  ;  but  ..f  th^Vin    he  rt-ntmrri  *' r''"\*"'^ 

wer«  ..n.lerffoing  sentences  of  less  rJuu/rm.m  hs  im  r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
||to  the  Cen  rHi  lor  a  pe.iod  lonfrer  than  two  years.   '™*"^""'° '"«"*•     None  are  henfc 
m  The  totnl  number  of  prisoners  in  all  fh«  ..onli  :^^ni   i-  •  .. 

^<.n  8epte.nher  .%th.  l6«!)  was  6,008.  ^         institutions  of  Massachussctts 

Jhe  total  number  in  the   Kintreton  npni'fan^:«...    lu     <-<     ■     , 

Merc,,.  rar„r,„.,ory  f„r  ^o..n  .::i"t"Z:l"'^::L?'on^-^J^t  FhlT'  '"? 
the  official  voai  was  IMHH.  f,«"'3  "i  v^ncario  at  tJie  clo.-.eof 

'i'he  t  ital  nnml.er  in  the  convict  and  local  i»riqona  nf  ir„  ,]      i 
March  .S.St  ISLO  was  i9..72  :  vi.,  convTc/s^.^rXr    13  ^7?"    '"'^  ^^^^''  '^^ 

In  exphmafion  of  the  large  number  of  perso  ,8  inmn^nn  !l  f 
in  M  .ssachiisetts  it  has  been  said  that  tl.^.  ll,?  '' '"'P"'"V;a  for  mmor  offences 
State  devotes  (jre.t  part  of  evT^y  s'st  on  to  .h«  ."'%"'"  ^""^•^'  ^' ""*  «^'  t'"»* 
ft  is  also  alleged  tha^t  the  poErerre  vi.  ikntZr  T'"'"'  '*  •"•"■'«'"«-"'>••«. 
po.ed  to  severity  than  in  ..ther  count  ies  Th  e"  tn  d  !'  '"^^''^'^l^^^^  """•«  cJis- 
*nd  prison  population  can  scarcely  be  :  count  d   ^r  in    hat  'wr^^^^'  "'  ''^  ^'^^^ 


Minnesota. 


I«nt8 

St-ltes. 


.      ...     The  p.p?;Ution  o^Min^rsoU  ;.    ssV;:^^^^^^^        the  older  E.ste.. 

inhabitants  numoered  1.1 17.79S.  according, o  a  State  c™     inf   ""^•*'"';  '!* 

increase  at  the  same  n.te  the  population  la.t  vearmL  I  ,  k  \  ^'O'-t'n.ied  to 
T..e  Board  of  State  Charities  o    M  nnesotrre  ,ort7h  f  "i**'""'  ^'^'^^'^^O- 

State  prison,  OctoUer  31st.  iSNfi  3.S1  nnsone  ,  A  f  ^'  o.*^^^  '':'"'"  **^'"«  '*»  the 
[and  October  :Jl>t.  18s8.  403  amf  tl Lf  alZt  L)0  .  n  '^''''  ^'^^'  *^^  Vn'^on.rs, 
'  the  report.     1.G27  persons  were  se  t  ,11..     m  '  ""^'"^  .""'P^y  ^^  the  date  of 

theyea^.of  whou.  oi'lly  lUl  L  e  s'nt  S  it  morJ^/^'r 'i^  «^«'-k''OMse  during 
.ent  t,  the  St.  Paul  workhouse  nrwl^?!\vAr/"^'^*"'^0  ^^I^^.J^''''  2,U.S  were 


Gompnrative  Statement 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  fablA    oKc^i.,*. 

•impo^sible.  because  the  crin.inal  s  atrtkl  are  nr  I  ^  ®  accuracy   was  found 

Countries  named,   even  the  close  of  thyerforwS  Z^  '^"f''^"''^'  '"  '^'' 

beino  different.     But  it  will  be  found  si,  iSL  in        ^  *''*'  '"^P"'^  *^''«  ""ade  up 

(show  the  relative  condt^n  of  of  inrand  the  r?  1^  "°''''''  "^'^  ''  ^^'"  ««'-^e  to 


.'i4 


i  m 


year:  that  this  w  probably  true  of  Ireland  uIho,  and  that  the  official  reports  <.r 
Massachusetts  do  not  furnish  the  information  nfcessary   for  a  companson 

inaL"  i:;T-  t?'  fM  *"  *v"*f'"  ^""  '"f"''"-^'"»  ««^  t"  the  nun.lK^r  oAhe  cr  , 
mals  in  the  state  of  New  York  were  unavuilinK.  To  the  number  in  the  sta 
Fisonr  lar^e  .«  it  is.  should  bo  added  the  nun.tler  in  the  reformatory  at  El  ah 
who  have  been  couv.cted  of  felonies,  and  the  very  larg,.  number  in  the  pe  i  e' 
tiaries  w.-.o  are  underKoing  Hentonces  of  more  than  two  years.  In  the  Entrli.l 
beotch  and  Ir.,.h  reports  those  accused  of  larceny  who  are  tried  summarily  arf^. 


iCnglaiid 

»nd 
W»l«g. 


Populfttion  in  1889 

TuUl  number  of  pernons  convicted  of  offences  of  all 
kinds 


Percentage  of  tjopulation 

ToUl  number  pMsed  through  the  gaols  during  the  i 
year " "        I 

Percentage  of  population 

Total  number  sent  to  local  prioons  or  gaols  to  under- : 
go  sentence  during  the  year 


Percentage  of  population 

Daily  average  in  all  prisons  and  gaols 

Percentage  of  i)opulation 

Number  in  all  prisons  at  close  of  the  year. . 

Percentage  of  population 

Number  in  convict  prisons  at  close  of  year. 
Percentage  of  population 


29,010,613 

711,894 
2.4fi 

J85,024 
.«38 

146,268 

.60 

14,889 

.049 

13,746 

.047 

5,588 

.019 


Scotland. 


3,966,872 

100,971 
2.6 

54,297 
1.86 

44,701 

1.12 

2,253 

.066 

2,189 

.067 

423 

.011 


Ireland. 

4,837,818 

182,787 
3.77 

43,148 
.89 

40,866 

.84 

2,643 

.068 

2,400 

.049 

678 

.012 


Ontario. 

2,230,000 

22,627 
1.00 

12,531 
.669 

7,692 

.36 

1,688» 

.076 

1,6H8 

.076 

678 

.026 


Maska 
chusett^ 


2,28S,<)ta 
68,3»0 

3.n: 

38,fi(i:i 
1.71 

84,0<I4 
1.5 

0,00K' 

2.()!t 

(i.OOS 

.'m 

586 
.026 


*The8e  are  the  numbers  in  prison  on  September  30th,  1889, 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CRIME, 

The  most  important  of  the  subjects  into  which  the  commissioners   were 
especially  directed  to  enquire  is  "  the  cause  of  crime."     It  is  also  one  of  the  most  I 
difficult  to  deal  with.    The  commissioners  found  that  the  opinions  of  witnesses  on  i 
this    subject    were     largely    influenced    by    the     views    which    they    enter 
tamed  on    the  great  social   questions  that  have   occupied  public  attention  of 
late  years  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  themselves  placed     Those 
who  have  had  much  experience  of   life   in   cities   and  large   towns  expressetl 
opinions    very    different    from    those    who    live    in     rural     districte.      Soni.- 
who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  various  reform  movements  were  very  prompt 
and  decided  in  their  expressions  of  opinion.     Men  of  great  experience  who  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  this  and  kindred  questions,  and  who  have 
done  much  to  lessen  the  number  of  criminals  and  reduce  the  volume  of  crime 
spoke  with  doubt  and  hesitation  when  questioned  on  this  .qnbWh  an/l  in  •*- 
cases  expressed    views  differing   widely  "from  those  of    the   less'  experienced 
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Ontario, 

MMfca 

chuiettb 

2,230,000 

2,288,<H,i 

22,627 

1 

(W,3H0 

1.00 

3.07 

12,531 

38,6(i;i 

.500 

1.71 

7.602 

34,01)4 

.36 

i.r, 

1,6S8* 

O.OOK" 

.076 

2.  (id 

1,688 
.070 

(J,OOH 

IMIK 

.2f» 

678 

rm 

.026 

.020 

missioners  were 
one  of  the  most 
J  of  witnesses  on 
sh  they  entor- 
•lic  attention  of 
i  placed.  Those 
owns  expressed 
istrictc.  Some 
re  very  prompt 
'ience  who  have 
,  and  who  have 
jlume  of  crime, 
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To  understand  fully  the  MCupe  of  the  enquiry  and  the  moaninir  of  th. 
JJ^wer,s  which  are  enpeca  ly  entitle.!  to  consideration  we  «ho  d  know  Ivhtt 
«|o.M.!  who  d>HcuH.H  such  subjects  regard  u.s  crime 

Sir  Jan..  sK  .Stephen,  a  high  authority,  in  his  historx  of  tlio  Criminal  I  ...    f 
iBKland,  pi.  dished    m    IH«3,  say.s,   (vol.2  p  70)     '  Tlu.  onirnT.V    !       i       ."^ 
Heaning  which  a  lawver  can  attacl,  \o  ti;^^w,nl   is  t    U  of  U  Ll      '' '^ 
nshed  by  law."     pfe  remark,  that  ■  the  popular  or  ^oa^'conep^ 

t  notion  of  morul  .nult  of  a  «pe.iaUy  dee^  ana  dejfra,lin/3'  B^.  c  imin?^^ 
{>lv3  m  jreneml  understand  not  only  a  person  who  is  liahl«  fn  K,.?^  ".criminHl, 
«rHon  who  ought  to  be  punished  because  he  1  as  donrsom.  f  i  ^"""^he.  ,  but 

|d  obviously  mjurious  \n  a  hi^jl,  degree  to  ho  comnZ  t  in  e-t"'?  ""•'"' 
■Ir  ups  the  most  interesting  question' connect"!   w  U^  ,^^  ^^^^^VT 

*  these  views  respectively  ought  to  regulate  le-dslation  nn  H.        i  •    ''    /     .''^ 
!e  dis,.u.s.ses  this  question  and  conclS/lerthrtnt.rri.       '!"''''"'• ''^.  *=""''-^'' 
lust  from  the  nature  of  the  ca.e  be  t  tnower  tJ.an  m, "ilf tv"  "*"""'  '7. 
fever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  Eni/lish  le.dslato.  7,  .  nl  r   ^'  .  .         '* 

furt  to  hold,  that  a  nmn  could  be^indiS  .1  o^p  ^  e  f^'^n;:'';'.  T^,^"^^'"'^' 
Lrt.-dne.ss.  for  the  absence  of  natural  atfe  t^on T^^l^  itti  iS  .''  r'  ^"''  '""''- 
Insuahty.  pride,  or.  in  a  word,  for  any  vice  whatlnv;  Is  "ud ' '  "  '""  '''''■"^^■ 

L:!;^„e;;Sie:^7musrrr:^=  i:r  r  z^^^- 1  ^^  ^--- 

f  crime  meant  to  be  practical.  '■«-a"«<^"   '»  any  enquiry  into  the  causes 

Juflge  Sanford  M.  Green,  of  Michigan  who  h..s  ,h>x,M    i 
J  life  to  the  study  of  the  causos  of  cW  and    he  best  m  „'n  ^T  T-"'  "^  ^ 
.me  in  his  work  on  l' Crime,  its  causes  ^r^alnt  an  Mrve"  urn  "i^^ 

kt  year,  says,   •'  Crime  is  said  to  consist  of  those  \vr,m  .     i  •  t  ^     '    P"*'''^''i<^'l 

[tees  as  injurious  to  tho  public  and  .Uisherrn  Ihf^^ 

bc-insriit^nr;^^^^ 

I     The  prominent  penologists  of  the   United  Stae.r  "^Jll^e  ^^^^^ 

Ime  general  y   mean    what   are    k-nn^n    .,..    e  i     •  r    y  ^^^  ^"^  word 

fminri,s  mean  those  whrhavrcommiUed^lon^^^^^^^  T^'  ^'^^"  '^'y  ^P^'^k  of 

k  although  they  commit  onyr^^^on'^^^'Vr'lleVn-'r^^^  '^"^«  ^'^^ 
r  proving  upon  ,so.>iety  ""tncts  as  aie  called  misdemeanours,  ii\-e 

.rk^^-^Si^i^Xtd^hls^L/T'Si^^  ";-^^  ^^^-'^y'  -  '- 

sses  which  he  characterises  as  J/ IXw^^^  ^'Vfes  criminals  into 

■  a  more  or  less  despotic  government  trDresrvo  1 '         ?'u??"'  ""^  '^"  ^^'^'"'P^ 
ssion,  men  of  wholesom!  birthTd  L^estl  ^^L'^n  1'*'^!''''^'  cHminalsLj 
^merited  wrong  have  wrought  iustL  for  U  """^T  '^'■^■'^■'*  «^«o™e  g'*"at 

kidivists;  insL  oriSl 'wVf  tein^  in  a l^'di^^^^^^^^^  "'"  "^\"-  ^««-'- 
Venation  perform  some  flagrantly  anti-^oe/aJ  «nfT  •  ?•  .  '^''''^".''''^^^  '»«»toJ 
i  their  fully  developed  form  r"e  Lral  mSl     •^'  ^  <=''^^^inals.  who 

I  inhibitini  social  ^instS  's  TcomSed  bv^'^nnr  f^'  '^f  "'^^  "'"  ^^'^^^^ 
nsual  and  self-seeking  impulses  7ndoZ?^fln?   "    •  "f  development  of  the 
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-of  the  comtnonosfc  forms  of  crime.  The  occasional  criminal,  ai  led  on  the  one 
hand  hy  neglect,  on  the  other  by  the  hot-bed  of  the  prison  often  develops  into 
the  habitual  criminal. 

Iticlrtssif  vim;  the  worst  criminals  as  instinctive,  Mr.  Ellisseems  toput  the  theory 
«f  hereihty  in  another  form.     He  virtually  spates  that  there  are  some  naturally 
more  prone  to  crime  and  more  devoi.l  of  guiding  and  inhibitinir  instincts  than 
tlie  g^'nerality  of  mankind.     This  is  very  diHerent  from  the  doctrine  that  moral 
weakne.'^s  ami  a  propensity  to  evil  are  the  inheritance  of  all  men.     Mr.  Kllis  quotes 
the  Nticed  sciiptuies  to  prove  that  the  hereditarycharact^Tof  crime  and  the"organic 
penalties  of  natural  law"  were  recognised  by  the  Hebrews:   and  he  qiiotes  the 
saMn.,'  of  Plntanrh,  "  that  which  is  en<rendered  is  ma-le  of  the  verv  sultstance  of 
the  generating  being  so  that  he  bears  in  him  something  which  "is  very  justly 
punished  or  recompensed  for  him  for  this  something  is  he,"  to  prove  that  they  were 
recogiii.sed  by  other  nntiong  of  antiquity  ;    but  he  does  not  go  as  far  as  other 
writers  of  the  same  scliool,  for  he  says.  (p.  91.)  "  There  are  two  factors  it  must  be 
reineml>ered  in  criminal  herediry  as  we  commonly  use  the  expression.     There  is 
an  element  of  innate  di.sposition   an<l   there  is  the  element  of  contagion  from 
social    environment.       ♦       *       Piactically  it  is  .lot  always  p  .ssible  to  disen- 
tangle those  two  factors;  a  bad  home   will   usually  mean  something  bad  in  the 
heredity  of   the   strict   sense.     Freqnentlv  the'  one  elenvnt  ahme,  whether  the 
heredity  or  the  contagion  is  not  .sufficient  to  determine  the  chihl  in  the  direc- 
ti(m  of  crime."     In  another  passage  he  savs,  "  The  inHuence  of  heredity,  even  in 
the  .strict  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  pro  luction  of  criminai.s,  doei  not  alwavs  lie 
in  the  passing  on  of  developed  prr.clivitie.s.     Sometimes  a  g.-neration  of  criminals 
is  merely  one  istage  in  the  progressive  degeneration  of  a  family.     Som.time.s 
«rime  seems  to  be  the  methoil  by  which  the  df^generating    organism   seeks  to 
escape  from  an  insane  taint  of  the  parents."     In  the  Elmira  reformatory  49.4  or 
la  7  per  cent,  hnve  been  of  in-ane  or  epileptic  heredity.     Of  283  pri>oners  at 
Auburn,  JS.Y.,  2-3  03  per  cent,  were  clearly  ot  n-urotic  (insane  epileptic,  etc.,) 
origin;  in  reality  many  more.     Virgilio  fonn  I  that  Ijo  out  of  2(!G  criminals  were 
attected  by  diseases  that  are  usually  hereditary.     Eossi  found  that  of  7 1  erindnais, 
5  had  insane  parents,  6  ba  1  ins  me  hr  >tl»ers  and  sisters,  and  It  nuuv  distant 
relatives  were  ins».ne.     i<;ock  fouml  morbid  inheritance  in  4()  per  cent,  of  eriminals. 
Mairo  fo\md  the  proportion  77  per  cent.,  and  by  taking  into  C(msiden.tii.n  a  lanre 
range  of  abnormal  characters  in  the  parents  the  proportion  of  criminals  with  bad 
heredity   rose  to  90  per  cent.     An  imusiially   laige  prouortion  of  the  parents 
had  .lie.d    from  cerebro  spinal  diseises  and  fr  .ra  p'lthisis.     Sicliard  exanuaiiiir 
nearly  4,000  O-rman  criminals  in  the  prison  of  which  he  is  director,  found  an 
iasane   epileptic  suicidal  and  alcoholic  Jierediiy  in  3a..S  per  cent,  of  the  incen- 
di  ir  es  ;  in  .'{2.2  per  cent,  of  the  thieves  ;  in  2S.7  i)er  cent,  of  the  sexual  offenders, 
Penia  found  among.st  the  parents  of  184  criminals,  only  4  to  5  percent,  who  were 
i^uite  healthy.     Mi'.  Ellis  cites  amongst  many  others"  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Jukes  family  in  !  up])ort  of  his  view.s.     Mariraret  J nkes, according  to  one  account, 
bad    200  descendants    who    were   criminals,    besides   great  numbers    of    idiots, 
drunkards,    lunatics,    paupers    and    prostitntei.      According    to    Mr.    Diydale 
the  descendants  r:   this  woman  in  seven  generations  numbered  five  hundred 
and  forty  and   169  other?  were  related  to  tier  by  marriage  or  otherwise.     Of 
All   these  "280   were  adu't  pauper.*,   140   were   criminals]  guilty   of  murders, 
thefts,  highway  robberies  and  nearly  every  kind  of  offence  known  in  the  calendar 
of  crime."  ^  Mr.  Ellis  does  not,  however,  go  as  far  as  some  theorists  and  contend 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  save  the  children  of 
eriminals  fiom   a   life  of  crime.     Edocition,  ho  admits,  mny   dr,  much ;    not 
indued  the  mere  intellectual  rudiments  which  have  very  little  influence  ic  pre- 
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Tenting  crime  thoiiffh    thpv    m        u  ~~  ' =====- 

form,,    "hut  an  edScation^thTt  Ts  Jsmuoh  tih''""'. '"''"«"««  '"  mndifyin.,  if» 
an  education  that  enables   him   who  h  s  it  in^'T^^  *"/'. '"oral  as  i.-teictna* 
He  further  says,   "an  education  nin.f    1  ^     P'"^.  *"  ^^"'  Pait  in  social  life" 
treatment  of  abnormal  chSd  eT      We  it^trVT'   ^«^  *''«  d'tS  n  and 
Tayerni  has  fnun<|  that  criminals  in  .hflJh     f  C'^tch  O'lr  criunuals  t,)o  vour^a 

resistance  to  educational  inHuences      u^^'^^''^  ,^^  "'a-'k.d  especially  b/ tS 

re  factory  and  abnormal  chiTdivn  at  ^1 «       i'^"^^ 

fully,  and  to  insure  that  each  ihaU  hav!   hT'^'^f  ^''''"^'  '«  ^'^'^'"i-e  them  care 

even«av«   (p.  301.)  that  "  everTsoofetv  h«?''f  "r''*  "^^''^ '*'''^Pt«^  »o  him  "    H« 
We  have  qu.-ted  from  ZKo^l^^^i^V^^ 

admittedly  expresses  the  views  of  a  1«1         ^  ^'^  ^^  '""^'^  l'"f?th.  because  h.^ 

tend  that  those  who  belong   tf  families  ^inn     T"  ^'1  '""^^  *'^^'^'^''  and  con    . 
ineckmrnble.     One   of    thi  w^tneie     w>  ""''"^        "'"'"  '^''^  absolute  y 

a  specialist  of  considerable  ob'rLIn  ^T"'^"^  ^"^'''^  ^^e  commi  sion 
tendency  to  crime  is  hereditaV  as  a,  ethp'f  ^^.''«"«"ce.  h.-ld  that  th"' 
of  features,  the  color  of  the  eyes  or  of  It  /^.''^^l''^"  ^^  the  bo  ly.  the  cast 
physical  pecularities.  and  that  thl  /     1   ^®  ^'^''''  '^«  ^one  of  v.-ice  and  ofW 

JnS  aX=-  SjS^  ~'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '-S 

When  „k..d  ,„  explain  wl^y  "L  d,i  il  ""f  "«»».»■•  aLsence'cf  moral  s.Ce 
honest.  vinu.,us  lire-,  he  »ii,l  ,u,  ',  "'  \"""mh  .o,„etiin-s  sem  t^S 
later  the™  al,o  wcul,    co„  ,?i^  eHrne     11^"  l''"''  '^"""•~'-  '»''  *at    "„t^ 

uchper.s(.nsmustbea»tubuteiT."a^-      "'"u  ^'^f-  ''^  ""'  ^''«  ease  the  falFof 
not  propH^rate  iheir  kind.     Som-  thin,,  ...a,  k    i       "".  ^"'■''''«'"  ""sehief  and  cuid 

rrct.;™  ./ilfe  'S^i^StSr"'?/  P""'1  ---.  "-  "-  -pert  of  th. 
•mhenle,!  crime  ca„se  and  a  SeH.  *l    "''■'';'™"'»   '"'   1««7,  P    118   «,,, 

Charles  Dudlev   JiV-n     "  *'''''*^'"''°«"  P'^cuiiar  tu 
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"The  time  is  at  hand  when  societA^  will  be  comnellp,!  h^  *oi,«  j    -j  j 
radical  measures  for  the  renrp^^omn  «f  +1,!;      •    •  *'",™P®''6f^  to  take  decided  and 
Sation.     They  say  as  a  niatC  nf  hi«f    •    .  """'"^i.^'^^^  and  against  its  propa- 

elimination  of  the  v  ciouTc  ass  Tf  h.d  KI  71  ^''"  P^'^''^'"  b"*^  ^«r  the 
during  several  centurie'rEnXnd  Thl  f""^  ^^  ^^"""!  ^''"'«°<^  Pr«««^««« 
lence  tvhich  swept  awa"  to  S  '3  Llj.d  t^eH  rh?rf  *'  T^  -""^^  P^^*^" 
but  to  the  cai.ital   laws  acrainsf    "X  ®„,?^  in  society, 

barbarous.  There  wTs  the^a.nf  ^nf?  ""'"l'  ^'^Z  y^grant..  These  laws  were 
a  loaf  of  bread  a  fo^^  takit  Inurse  on  Ihf V^^.^  ^°'  'T''^"  ^  ''^^'^  «^-  «t«^'>"g 
murdering  its  owner  En^fand  swL-^?  \t''^^  T^^  ^^'  ''^''^''  ceremony  of 
with  vagabonds  associated  clSedfn  Tn^  '"T^^"''  '^*i"  ^^'"^"^  ^^^  *»^'«^««. 
every  fa'nciful  desLmatiSi  ^"^/'^^'^^^ '"  ranks  and  orders  idle  law  breakers  of 
that  bore  the  mos  "fruit  n  ^  bristled  w-'th  gibbets;  the  treo 

executions  was  enormous  ^  '  "^^^  *^^  ^^^^^«  ^^«« '  ^^^  """^ber  of 

to  hai^^^tte^  inssrEr  t^r  d^  /'f  ^-^^  '^^'^^^^  ^^  -^^y 

of  bad  blood  from  the  bodv  nolitT  ?i«f  fi.  ^H^/^'^  el.nunate  a  vast  amount 
criminals  roct  aiid  brlneh  anJnrl  '  ft.  *^'^  ^'^  extirpate  a  great  mass  of 
when  the  se^erril    wh  d^tl^d  to  'ak^  f/^P^"?"'^;^  ^Z  ^h-''  kind.     So  that 

the  most  expensive  oleme  ft'/^f  they  remain  and  propagate  their  kind  they  ar.. 
eluded,    "'iSe"    ^Teli    vT^t^is't    he'  '"-' '^"^^"-^"^Z'     ^'^^ '^ -- 

.appetites  and  traits  and  tenSesbu^  ^*   ^"^'^*^*^«   '^«'' 

to  make   it   the   basis  of  IpLujLf/       i      .J^""^  ^^.""^  ""^  ^now  enou<rh  about  it 

*  *  It  n  1  Omnisci.no^e  o  till  whn'^'lf^'lT'^°"  "^^  '^«  '"'^'"^l  «'-'^^ 
criminal  is  absolutdnSahnable  T  f K,  T'-l^  "°^  ^f  ^'"^  ^  '""""*'  ^"^^  ^hat 
attempt  to  extirpate^cHmi^a     we  must  ^^I    Vl  Tk"^'"''  ^^-''f ''''''  '^^^  >°  «»r 

womeli  and  not ^with  clans'  He  p  poses  Zru^-Tl.  "'  'r""'^"f^  u™«"  ^"'' 
.inederimi..^    ^_J^^ 

which  they  ^e  mor Ji;:t£  t^b^^  :S:!^  ^  ^^  «^-— s  in 

qW.tlLt^'whc;  sts'S'^ni."h?r'r;"l  /^^"^  ^"^^  ^-*"-  «^  ^-edity, 
generally  admitted  that  it  would  ho  ^^nS^fl  '^\  ^t^dencies  to  thieving  is  so 
abound  ^in  every  rec3  of  iSi  n".  ^-  "-"'x^  ^"°^  ^""^^^^'^"^  facts  which 
stating  that  "  the  pas  on  know^^  a  Xfi"'-''" '  '*'  'l^^f  ^  ^"^  ^^•"^  ^"^hor  a,s 
transmitted  that  all  are  aarld ^n  onJTT  u'  ^'««'^^''«»^  is  so  frequently 
quotes  Dr.  Matid^y  GallS othnvs Tl  "^Z*^'.  ^^''''''^^•^  '''  ^  ^"'«"  He  also 
flicting  heredities  ^^ayexSlt^'^tlJli'esTtth"'  "•'^•^'  T'^  ^"^''^  '^''  "«""- 
where  the  one  from  the^Ser  was   ilfl'*^^'^^^^  *«    ^^    G^H 

where  three  out  of  the  Ze  children  ^wpIp  '?"'  ^T  '^^'^  ^^'^'^'  ^^«  ^ad  and 
penalties  for  thieving,  and  the  oth^r  t3,^^°d«'"»«dto  severe  and  degrading 
mother  and  lived  con-ec    live  ^'  possessed  the   good  qualitic^of  .he 
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Of  those  witnesses  who  «avp  .  J  .         .  !     ^^^     hereditarv  taint  " 

are  fivquentJ  v  t  K    ^  ''*^  "^^''  *  ''^nldog  scowl  3'^^"  P'omir.ent  ears,  heavy 

healthy  and   nteuL     f '   • 'i  ^""^^^  ^"^  eight  say  thir^h       '"*'"°'"  *^P«'  either 
probably  may  be  assumi  f  ''J  '"fatally  considered  to    ,e  of  ° T.      ""^/^'grants 
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it  mny  be  true  that  "criminals  present  a  far  larger  proportion  of  anatomical 
abnormalities  than  the  ordinary  European  population.'' 

On  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  subject  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  evidence  taken  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  enquiry  the  coinmis- 
■ioners  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community 
are:  ■' 

The  want  of  proper  parevtal  control;  the  lack  of  good  horn"  training  and 
the  haiuful  infimnce  of  had  homcft,  Inrgehj  due  to  the  culpable  neglect  and 
indifference  of  parents  and  the  evil  efecta  of  drunkenness. 

It  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  all  who  gave  testimony  on  this  subject. 
«wttd  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  such  writers  as  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  that 
the  great  majority  of  criminals  bt-gin  their  career  of  vice  and  crime  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  where  there  are  many  juvenile  offenders  there  will  in  time  be 
many  criminals,  unless  proper  methods  of  prevention  and  reformation  be 
employed. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  during  the  year  1889  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  bnys  and  thirty-four  girls  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  vears  of  age  were  taken 
before  the  police  magistrate  in  the  City  of  Toronto  alone, Vnd  to  know  thut  these 
were  not  all  the  children  in  that  city  whose  education  is  neglected  and  whose 
habits  are  vicious.  Boys  and  girls  are  in  all  those  hundreds  or  thousands  of  cases 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please  and  do  as  tiiey  please,  "  to  run  about  the  streets 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,"  as  one  witness  said,  and  to  consort,  with 
thoee  who  have  become  familiar  with  vice  in  all  in  all  its  aspects. 

In  .gome  cases  parents  who  allow  their  children  thus  to  run  at  large  art 
incapable  of  exercialrig  any  control  over  them.  In  other  cases  the  parents  are 
botn  coinpolied  to  work  all  day  in  order  to  maintain  their  families  even  in  the 
most  squalid  surnjndings  and,  therefore,  cannot  exercise  the  necess»ry  super- 
^'slson  o  er  theii  cldldren.  A  widow  with  a  number  of  small  children,  who 
must  w«.rk  irom  morning  to  night  away  from  her  wretched  home,  can  do  little 
to  keep  her  !i(tle  ones  out  of  temptati(m.  But  sheer  negl<  ct  and  indiffennce  arts 
tn  most  cases  the  eanse  of  the  want  of  proper  con  rol  and  training  which  1.  ad  so 
Often  to  such  dreadful  consequences.  Wlien  the  home  influences  are  po.xitively 
bad,  as  in  too  many  instances  they  are ;  when  the  father  is  a  drunkard,  or  worse 
atill,  wheii  both  patents  are  drunkards,  or  are  dishonest ;  when,  as  is  to(?  often  the 
case,  every  lesson  the  child  receives  either  by  precept  or  example  is  a  lesson  in 
▼ire  and  crime  the  whole  life  of  that  child  will  undoubtedly  be  a  life  o\  vict 
and  crime  unless  some  outer  influence  fur  good  be  employed  in  its  behalf. 

An  eminent  United  Slates  authority  says :  "  There  is  a  melancholy  tendency 
of  crime  youth  ward.  More  than  a  fifth  of  'the  inmates  of  our  state  prisons  are 
mee  boys  langing  from  twenty  years  down,  even  to  the  child  who  has  scarcely 
reached  his  teens." 

lytemperai'ce — directly  and  indirectly— is  iinquestion'ibJy  one  of  the  most 
friiitful  enures  of  rrime,  and  its  effects  are  whoUu  nil  Some  in  their  abhorrence 
of  druidvenness  l>el  eve  that  it  is  tlie  cause  of  nearly  all  the  crime  that  is  com- 
mitted. Judge  Green  states  as  the  resub  of  his  experience  of  many  years  on  the 
Bench  of  the  state  of  .Michigan,  that  four-fifths  of  a'l  the  crime  committed  is  caused 
by  diunkennes.s.  Others  allege  that  nine-tenths  of  all  crime  are  due  to  this  cause. 
This  may  be  true  as  to  crimes  of  violence,  but  drunkenness  is  in  raanv  cases  effect 
rat'ier  than  causi.  An  English  writer  on  criminal  anthropology  says, "  crime  und 
drink  are  intimately  bound  together,  although  we  must  beware  of  too  unreservedly 
setting  down  drink  as  the  cause  of  crime.  Both  crimeanddriuk  are  the  morbid  mani- 
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anatomical 


festat.ons  of  organic  d^'f.cfs  wl.i  h  for  t)  o  most  part,  precede  birth.  The  abuse 
of  alc.hol  IS  not,  ho  we  vr,  universal  aTnnn,'st  criminals  at  all  events  when  any 
mtellectual  ability  is  required.  It  would  not  do  to  drink  in  our  business  said  a 
ciuumal  to  Lambroso. 

Dr.  E.  C  Wines  says  the  prevailing  chnracter  of  crime  in  America  is  hard  to 
define.  In  the  south  and  we-tc.  iu.es  of  violence:  in  the  north  and  east,  crimes 
ot  fraud  «re  most  com.Mon  Theft  prevails  everywhere,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent  asm  Europe.  Crimes  against  j.n.pert/and  crimes  „gainst  the  pei^on 
are  suhstant.ally  m  .he  ratio  of  three  to  o„e.  Intemperance  is  a  proximate  .  ause  of 
a  very  arge  proportion  of  the  or, me  committed  in  America.  Fully  three-fou  th 
of  all  the  pn.on..rs  with  whou.  I  have  personally  converged,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  adm,tt.d  ,h>u  they  were  a,  I  dieted  to  an  excessive  use  o?  alcoholic 
lic,nor :.  It  It  h«d  not  been  for  .he  dram  sh.  p.  I  .hould  never  have  been  here  "is  the 
jter-otvped  wail  that  issues  from  eve.y  c-ll  and  swells  in  melancho  y  chorus 
throui^h  all  the  com.lors o  ou.-  p.isons."  He  once  sent  a  circular  to  the  wardens 
o    all  the  state  pnsons  asking  •■  wl.at  is  your  opinion  as  to  ih.  connection  between 

P  ZP.  7v  """"^  TTiu  ^'^l'^"«^«'«  '«tu'^eJ  looked  all  one  way.  J  W 
Pullai^rt  .|f  Ver.nont.  dnl  but  echo  the  general  .sen.i.nent  though  he  put  it  more 

S  dTh^' v'  ''^'".  ^*^  ?•''•  "•  "^'y  "P'"'""  '■«•  "^^^  i^"  i-toxIcantsCre  toTan^ 

Pifh.^^.'f  ^Drn''^^'^'*"''^'"'^ '\"T''''^  "*'  a»^^'«"ties  to  prove  that  alcoholism  in 
either  of  the  parents  is  one  ot  the  most  fruitful  causes  ot  crim-,  because  of  the 
consquent  d.gen-ray  of  rheir  oftV,„in.,  says,  the  relation  of  aico  olism  to 
cr,uun.d..y  IS  l.y  no  means  so  simple  as  is  sou^etimes  thought:  alcoSi  ™  an 
effect  as  vvel  asa  cans-.      t  .s  ,mrt  of  a  vicious  circle.     F7)r  a  well  con    tioned 

matt.  r.  It  is  facilitate.1  l.y  a  i-redispos.tion,  and  alcoholism  becomes  thus  a 
"Cm!";  -wn'"  >"'•  ''  '■''-'  'i  ^'^'^"'"^rat.on.  The  conclusions  of  D  Crutffers 
are  th„t,  (1)  mehriety  is  irs.-lf  evide-ioe  of  more  or  less  unsoun.lness  •  (2  in  a 
la.-ge  proporion  of  cases  it  is  only  a  sign  ..f  slow  and  invidious  bnd  n  dtiZ. 
{•i)  wl.  n  curie  IS  coinm.tte  !  by  im.bri..,tes.  the  probahility  of  mental  disease  is 
v,,ry  .trong :  (4)  us.n,-  spirits  to  pro.lucn  intoxication  for  the  ,mrposeTc.  n^^'iittin^ 
crime  ,s  evidence  ot  the  most  d.nge,oMS  lorm  of  reasoning  inanl  The  crimf 
and  the  ,n.-l..-i.  ty  an.  only  .y  M,,t  „us  of  .liseas  ,  and  degonerar.ion,  whose  footprirs 
ca..  b.  tr  teed  hack  from  a. e  to  age.  '•  D.-.  K  lis  a  Ids?  the  .lani^er  of  alcZ"is,n 
frou.  the  prosen    point  view  lias  n  .t  in  any  mys.eri.  us  p.ouM.dn^  to  crin^  which 

or  morbi  I  impuUes  wlia'.evcr  these  may  I.e.  ua^uiai 

The  hercddarx,  trammUa'.on  of  ev'd  tenrhnnies  is  regarded  by  many  of  those    A 
whose  en,,uiries  have  been  ,lirerted  chieriy  to  the  scientific  asoeot  of  tl./m L  »Cf^    ^ 
as  a,,  luip  .rtanr  faet  .r  in  the  p.-  duction  ^,f  c.iniinak     iV'i:  l^^^^^^ 
pr..e  .hat  hereditary  taint  in  many  cases  renders  it  difficult  if  not  Lplible   o 
resist  the  influence  ot  evil  and  unwholesome  environment.  '"'Possible  to 

.^..,  w  "'*"'  ''''^'r?'  "^  '^'r^'"'""''  -^"^  ^'"''^'  *"  regarded  by  many  as  a  fruittul 
Z7lVT:t:  V'"'^  ^'"'  "'•"  l'"«««-^edof  ,„ea..s  often  becirvrciorHnd 
profl^..fe  If  they  do  not  engage  in  so,ne  kind  of  ..u>iness  sufficient  to aSrd  them 
occupatio.i ;  and  thoso  who  pos.sess  little  or  no  means  and  are  „,,H1U„"  to  -  -t 
must  cheat  or  steal  to  make  a  living.  It  is  not  pover"ty^Twe^r  of.uch^as  a 
love  ot  Idleness  that  causes  them  to  be  dishonest.      Some  authropologi"  s  tell  us 
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are  in  such  an  abnormal  conditioi    T  arXronortron  T  ''^^^  of  criminal* 

to  8«r«ll  the  volume  of  crimes    both  of  f»„rf  1.) T,' n        i      "°  '"V»».'i"sree 
Among  educated  men,  crin.es  of  fmud  hav'grLTy  ntt^dldZ  °„ril^^^ 
contam  more  conv  cts  of  this  class  than  Pvpr  h.fr.r/  w     f  i  '  f    ,   "    P^sons  now 
and  potent  occasion  of  crime     ThrerioTfhrS  ''"^  ^*  '^  ^'^'^^  '^  ^  perm.ment 

teen  or  hfteon  ,s  not  liKely  to  acquire  a  taste  for  steady  employment  atterwards 
Even  involuntary  idleness  is  too  often  a  cause  of  crime   and  thev  who  ^» 

izi  ^T'-  *f  ;f ''"t  "•: "« ---.  *  nttr  ta^^:  ,lth:rirht 

rrimp^'^K  "'"''''""   7"'  '"'''"  '"''°-^.  y^^^''^'  «"PPo«ed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
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STOO;  «ltl„.ush  Ihe  population  of  the  country  had  increa.,e,l  3,300,000,  and  he 
.„g.e„to„  .„„  ,K,„  p,,vo„Mve  ^o^^^SJ: ^^:^^ XlA^IJ^^'lli 

L.„c„,hire,  says  in  o„o  of  I,"  rapS  "'»'»"*'>''»  "«e  "early  all  made  in 

statisH^»!Xrrw"in''c?'°he  S  buTSX' *'"°  T"'  "^^'-n-hard,  naked 

with  1,290  men  and  boys  and  m\vZ7nTJ     ■T'^^'^-^^^'^T'^^ 

tl"  nimTof  Hta  who'di  d".r  ftfrTns  3  ""'' P---'"':; """  ""'^  ''■"'"  »»' 

trs:"M«rci-\ta'Mf  ii  ^^  ?¥  «"on£!^£t 

cent,  coul.l  not  even  read  S  wHt.    «nH        "f  •''^''  ^'"^  '""*  ***  ^*"1'  26  per 

rr  Sf stx  iSHSlr^?^^^^^^^^^^ 

Association,  held  this  vear  at  PinninnaM         P"""J«?«  «^  *he   National  Prison 
hard  workU  without  ,elfSl  haX™  atronllraU  a^ef ''  """"'  "'*°'" 
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escape  the  contamination  of  thn  fn,i'  m  '^V"'""*^  |''io"«n  tl'e  parpnts  may 
childroD  wlu.m  thTrZot  oinLl^n  T  '^^'"°«Flh«'?  "*  surh  places,  thi 
ain»sen.ent  nn^  ree'eationn  Zll  °  '"'  "'rr"^ ^  «b"d«^  who  mu>t  seek 
inff  Influences  brwhichtheVar?n?,^f  "  h  ""'^^"»^''^':^y;''Posed  to  ti.e  corrH„t- 
wliich  th.y  foo  o.-^n  v-^el  I  ^nlS  ^'^  ''  s-rro«,.d..l,  an.J  to  ten.ptHtions  to 
wretched  hom»  hfe  orlck  of  h^  ne   ifrir^'^/T' ^  n,i,serv.  and  the 

aonrces  of  crime  1  ,•«  „  ''""«  ^''«  ,'"?"'?'"''*'*'''• '*'«  ""'ioubtedly  fruitful 
croirdiitodw'liinJ8inwhicrL'T'*-'"'T^  '"f  f^""  '^'''  tl.ose  ^vh..    are 

extravagance  a^nr  t  e  rleii^r^'t  t  '  ^^'  ^^^'^""'"''^  '""''«"«-^  *'^  ^•"^"••V  a",d 
"  m«,ino  ■•  stuns  ,n  whi  h  eln  Xuwl  ?  '^PP?'"-^'"^^^"  P*-"  shops  and 
much  to  fester  c'ime.  "^  '""^  ^'=P"^^  ^^  «*«'«"  property,  do 

S.ate\aH  not  do,.e  U.  Mti;Ttyttn  it  hr^^T^^^^  Ir/Tr^  T"^-  '^^''•^ 
crimes  shall  be  punishe.!  and  Ls  ..rnvV  1,  r  r,  *,'^"'*' "^^^  <^'™''''t 
Criminalsn.aybeLrested  tHbunalAf  r      K-F°V^    ^y   ^''""^   offenders  and 

in  which  th^  pcnalti    Impil"    1;^^^^^^  "';?  '""T.^^  ''''■^'  ?''  «-'« 

his  public  appearance  as  a  culnr  f  T.f^a  «  f''''^''^'^- ,  V'*"  P"t'l'carivst  <.f  a  child, 
mon  gaol.  wCe  h  e  must  ass  Z«  e  wifh  T^"  7"'v'  u'  '"'Pri^o-n^er.t  in  a  com- 
Btapes  in    his   Pn-Cs   fToT    fe   to  o?i       ^^^^ 

inf.cq,.en,ly  hL  a  in'/t  TfuHuus  '  ff  ""n  cl  ihi.^n'"",''  ^'  ''■''^''"'^"'  "°^ 
merely  8ome  law-made  ofleiZ     All   fVv=         fialdien   who  have    committed 

and   oflen,!ers    r.srup.'n     1:^x1  ]od.^%S.i;';/f/  "''^  ^['"""^'^ 

vented,  and  c.iu.i.als  kept  in  chS  onlv^?^  'i  !  \  """'^  ^^"  ^«  P'^' 
enough  that  the  Slatelrovfdes  in^ldiH  ?^  i'^  fte.rent  agencies.  Nor  is  it 
all  who  choose  and  wl.o  h  ,ve  the  nnn  f  '''''^'  '^'^'f '"  '"'*'  '"'"•"t^  "^  ^^ich 
ations  n.ake  a  ure^t  niisfaL  if- ^  Cha.i.able  associ- 

clothing.a„d  fuel  and  sM  :.  ?.,  a  ^.0"^;;:^''?'  •^•"  *''«^I"-"vi.le  fed  and 
necesjy  to  su,,plem<  nt  the  .;:k  d  neW  ^Jst^e'^Tl'  ''""^  ''^  "^' SV'^ '« 

£rcE:'^-:r--^--s£;~ 

»t  can  be,t  be  done  is  a  auestion  which  demTds  tr  mo:^s: 'L'^coni^^^ 
cla.es  oi  Europe,  who  desire  to  elude  anest  orlo^es^^pe  It^poLtrvS^J 
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support  of  it,  InducHn^.  a  ^orni^iu.nnfZ'.:^  T^'^J.  P'^'''^^^^"  ^*'^*i«tics  in 
ei,-h.  S^atos  of  tho  Union,  h"  pn^^.^'e  'C77  "f  ^^*'te  Pri.son  c.nvicrs  in 
f.r  .ho  S.te.  whoso  ia,fc.tutlL'r  hat  m^o't%':i:^er,^;V'i""  ^"«" 
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percentage  of  tl.«  whole  population^  But  tf  am vTa^":'?  '"uch  larger  than  their 
take  mto  account  th.t  a  much  lar^^er  p  oporUoa  of  h.  "'•'"'•'"^i^".  ^e  must 
than  of  the  native,  have  arrived  at  ?he  a^^h  •  ""'"'g'-*'"^  P'P'.lation 

t  ..inevitable,  too,  th.t  of  em   'rant  setlin  fin  .fr    *""""«;:,"\^y  be  cuunicted. 
Irjshkrgoly  do.ti.e  number  liable  totllin  to  eti^^.ab  l^ViM^^.^  *"d 

who  have  comlortable  ho.nes  and  ste  .dy  IpC^enr  Wh- 
cluefly  on  land,  as  the  li^.vm.m  and  oH.m,     i      •     *i      .!-^  euiirfrants  settle 
o^cial  returns  sho.  a   very  dSrL^  a  '  If ' '[,  "  "^Th^M • '"   '''"''''''  *»>* 
from  wh.ch  we.  t.ke  those  Ugaro..  «t.te.  ei^e^h^reTiSt  ch^llfo"f"Sg;!C 
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A   delegate  of   the   Trades    and   Labour   Council    oF  To.onf n    «k^ 

from  Britisli  reformatorios  and  hoUMs  of  refuJe   a  r„„.i2™M       "    '  »ent  out 
outon  -.B.Uted  p^^e,;  or  under  the  .nan^u'enn    t^  m.nv  JS^^^^^^^ 

Ireland,  is   proportionately  large.     Yet  the   views  1,1  niiff^i^?/""^ 
ceive  the  most  careful  consideration  P"*  ^'^''^^'''^  "'^^"'^  ''«■ 

s.T;et"e.°rrdr;:r  r\z\t,rT„f ™;i  t  r^^^^^^ 

a«„n,i,  ,„ueh  larger  thi,  that  ,e„t  by  thrS^ta  '  aulorTe?  tr'T;" 

^  red^partJ^.   ,faTSfd"'r£d  1^ ^y'f  t"f  ^' V^'^'" 
Canada  alone,"  up  to  September  ISSs^pn^ha  vT     •    ^'^^^^  ^oys  and  girls   to 

turned  out  badly     There  wl  no  L?«t    \     7      1     number  of  them  have 

toCWdaandtget  UdS  the^  'it  rvbe  v^lv  weutl"'r  *"  T"  "'?■" 

^rr^po'^rffil':?  SZtal'sVaKC^'edV'^'^"'  T  T'^"^^^ 
tabeciir.,  paupers  and  perls  of  ?eSve  pi.lr:rtfidwXh^  "' 

school  bJard. ^HaritaWe  t~*4 ta L°    -I''"'  J",  "'  ^  P°"l,'"  "x"^'. 
received  concemingthe  boy,    ""^s-miiations,  wa,  much  less  favourable  than  that 
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r;??T^^— ^^S^^«^  ^  den,  that  the.  .  . 

hat  the  pffical  reports  are  misJeadirand  thi    tht'l  7"  '^"^/'i^Jand,  contend 

ponding  d„,u„ution  of  cii.i.o.    Lord  LichHelVl     ..„./?        ''*''.  ""^  ^««"  '»  corres- 

J^a^^fthe  Howard  Wiation,  ^"l^tr^K^S^^^i^t 

..Ue;^n^r?oZ:u""^,7rrt  Z::^^!;  ^  -  -^  P-Pa-l  .,  accept  t,.e 
cnme  .n  the  country  ^.enLlIy.     ZSw,'rnvo"r^  *'"'  ^e^reS  o  o? 

me  to  a  very  different  conclusion  nLThL  "s  thaT  n"'/'  "l^^^^''!"  '"'^*^*"'  ''»ve  Jed 
decrease  it  is  on  the  increase.  .  Adniti'n  'f  ^«*d/'f  crime  Loing  on  the 
.epprts  (official)  are  correct,  yet  the  result  «£„?  !  t  '^''^  *^«  ««"'«^  in  the 
entirely  by  the  very  short  •  entences  Sch  Ir^^  '  ''^'  ^^-nted  for  solely  and 
tact  that  somewhere  about  a  thiJd  of  The  wS"""^  T"'"'*  •*"''  by  the  additional 
pn«on  at  all.  I  find,  takin-.  the  whole  numW  ^^  "'■•'?-"'*^*"^  *^«  ""^^  sent  to 
and  comparing  it  with  1«7S  *},„fTv>  ^'   ''^  convntions    n  the  vr-ar  isri 

against  the  la^.  andTn  S^t^/t'e  Tsroio^^^^^^ 

^t^'^hat  there  was  especially  a  diminution  in  Jhrnn^'K'     T*^!^  ''«^'^''»'  ^epo^s 
This  he  admitte<l  to  be  correct  but  he  said    <  ?h«  f  *  i"""^"''.  °^  ^^'"a'e  prisoners 
England  and  Wales  in  1849  was  25^4  ami    n  l^t  T"'^^'""^  «^  females    „ 
hM  been  a  large  increase  in  every  descSon  nf    21  ^^^  "^f^®  *7,862.     There 
honesty,  and  I  think  I  should  b..  aUe  fn  i.,^      <.?•  °**^°°^''  ^*^>ch  represent  dls 
.^l"?rfr"  *h-«  i  "coil^idtiU^;^!:  .V"-  that  I  Zntoi 

bince  1 870  there  is  no  record  in  our  inHipfu?    !'      ^*  J^^enile  offenders  he  iid 
mle  offenders  who  are  convicted  "^    If' v'u  tr:,^*  '^'  ""•"•^^''-  <>^  ^he  jrve- 

are  now  fined  or  whinned  in^^  «.l  ^f  i  •      '^°"  ^^^^  ^''®  number  of  nerson«  lif 
the  number  of  juven  fe^s   ent  t^o  1°/    T^  ''"*  *"  ?"«««  at  all  you  w il   fiSd  fT^? 
crime  of  the  cointr^  iooHrtbr'  ""t '°  T^  ^^^  repr^esenHhe  iuven^l' 

prison^  are  sent  to  L  Industriafs^Lol  " TetTb  ''^'''  'T^'  ^^  '>"inlCnt  to 
the  prisoa  returns;  just  as  all  those  wL  are  fineTor"^.^-"'"'  ^"  "°^  ^PPear  in 
tTlri.  """'^-  of  all  persons  fine,  /o;w:e4tstVr^r^^^ 

-  fe?^^->-'  rttht  Sit'e^r^  r  ^"  '^  ^r-  P^'^'^^hed  in  1880^ 
committ  d  or  of  small  offences  durinfthe  nLr'*'^  m  the  number  of  crimes 
oeen  a  remarkable  diminution  in  ^e  number  nf  "-'''. ^'^'"^  ^^'^^''Sh  thme  h^ 
and  possibly  a  great  addition  tr!\hT  "V'"^^^  of  criminals  captured  bv  thp  ^!^l• 
been  brought  tJjusti^e."    '"  ''  '^'  ^'"""^"^^^  ^>^h  which  Ler  oLde ^Ive 

anda^bijl^^^^^^^^^^^  returns  as  equivocal 

Lord  tichlield  are  well  founded  »S>...r"  ^''.'"""'  """"^  'he  stateS^^i 

£.~.«»h..,^i.s5;tiSi,Vj:™'A''sa's- 
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Juvenile  Okfendeiis. 


Tht 


I      I 


The  cointnl.salonors  an*  directeil  to  inako  invesMiyftHnn  nfn„A  ..„«^..» 
;;  improve.!  ...ouns  of    providing  and   con.lu;^;^^^::^,'"  [X:^;!^^^^ 

aw.  It  U  probaLlo  tlmt  ,.rovi,sion  vvr.na  1,  I  y  ea  r.  ,'  1  rVT"'""  °  "'" 
kionof  orphan  an.l  do.stiuto  cl.ildr.-n  who  h  id  .  o  m-a  .t  w'  ''*'''  "  ""*" 
take  charge  of  the.n.  a.  all  wore  entitLu::;':'.''  n"  h        S;  S  ^tr'trih'; 

S::;:^i:c:;=;^'S-;l^^^^^^^ 

in  your  hearts  *  *  and  ye  shall  te.ch  them    ,?Vo-u     c  i   I  ^^  le  k^n^r.^Zm 
when  thou  s.ttcst  in  thy  hou^o  and  when  thou   walkest  Vy     l.e'wat  "fl  en  to 
hest  down  and  wh.n  thou  rnost  ni..     And  thou  sl.alf  w.i.^  *i         ^'       .       .    " 
posts  or  thy  house  and  upon  thy  fiates/'  "ill^ranTl^r'"  tliLn':  ctuM 
naH^nT^.'K-"'""^**'"*     '^'-'^I'Pli^^We  to  all  peoples    n  all  a  J    So  pa  a 
nations  had  h,.rh  ideas  of  puental  dufes.  and  to 'enable  the  latl  t  U      'chl;^ 
those  dut.es  gave   h„n   even   the  power  of  I de  and  death   oveM^rCi MrJ 
tt  affl"ted":r^^^^^^  n.   thought   of    the   .Institute,   the   feel,  ea,"i 

In   5nlrf.  >«.?arded  them  as  having   incurred   the  ennd'y  of  their   cods 

In  Sparta,  regarded    by  many  as  the   model  republic,  childr  n  who  it  their 
birth  wer.,  deormed  or  puny  were  cast  in-o  a  groat  pit    o  p"rish      In  Rnl 
btno      In"br"   were  treated  as  slaves  or  wo?e  imlJj  f^r^  ho   Vena  or  '" 
''SrliHi  ^^;i,[««P«f  "««nall.,thers  Christianity    wrought  a  gr.-at  chan^ 'o 
buffer  little  ch.Mron  to  come  unto  me,"  was  a  comn.nnd  of  wide  simticance 
Chaste    quo-ed   by  Dr  Wines  in  his  «reat  work  on  the   •  State  of  P?!   m.s  ami 

"BPsilop^ti^T^  "1;  ';r^^  that  one  of  the  Apostolic  constitu;:r  w 

B  si.ops  take  caie  ot  the  orphans,  .so  that  they  want  n  thin<'"  And  deserfed 
destitute  and  exposed  c;dldi;en  were  to  be  cared  for  as  the  o."?h ms  T 1,'™ 
to  receive  primary  education  at  the  hands  of  the  widows  and  consTcrat'd 
foM  orPhrisf  "^  A^  '"  ^",  ^''"^\\'r^'-  "  Tl^ey  were  to  be  gather  -d. to 
fold  or  Christ.  Aft..rwHrds-probably  even  botoro  the  persruiinnot  Christians 
ceised.  orphan  asybim.  and  in'a-.t  n.rseries  woraestablilhe  I  by  d"vo  ,^^n  and 

houses  "Persons  wore  ^.ught  who  would  receive  deserted  or  ne  dected  d  iS 
mto  their  families  and  bring  them  up  in  the  fdch."  In  all  tlusDr  Wines  lee" 
what  IS  now  calletl  the  boarding  out  system,  and   the    employment  oTsuI 

E^nrtl,  «  '^  TTn'^  ''''H'«»  "^  «-«"  at  this  day  pxC^mos  etfec  ud 
One  of  the  hr.t  ac  s  ot  Constantine  the  Great  after  his  cmvers  on  was  to  issue 
decree  prohibiting  he  kidnapping  of  free  children  and  reducin-r  th.rto  slaverv 
Greatchantable  institut.ons.such  as  have  become  numerous  in  thi^  .ge  k  wou  Id^een. 
had  no  existence  m  the  Roman  Empi.e  at  any  time.  When  the  nonheVr  nva!u,n 
ch»n^ed  the  face  of  Emope,  whatever  care  destitute  or  er.  in.r  chillren  recdved 
was  bestowed  by  the  T.tl.ng  or  o.her  petty  community  to  wCi'     lev  bS  'ed 

•X3;rSt^:^i3r^.--^:~^ 

.1      Ti        r  .  *  o •"""'"•^  *'<3'ii'Uietiiiioren  Mild  Ohiv  siiph 

eare  as  the  Poor  Law  system  provided,  and  juvenile  ,  ttendei,  were  t^medal 


In  1830 
tiun,  opened 
size  and  was 
Diode  of  lodgi 
bought  a  quai 
boys  to  build 
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oriiiiinals. 

<lt!stlMI('ti(Hl, 

-3    tn  work  t..  ivsn...  an.l  rdon,.  o  uU,v         r        '   "'HMtl.,-,,,,,,  S,„Uy  o*"  Ln„,ln,. 
c.>tU...s.,„akinf,   what  is^C' e^   -       i     l";; ''i''"'^^  j"  ''"•""  pluin  ro„«h 

>ue...ty  l..oI<H  tor  ,Mn,.loyn.c.,t  for  it;;  ^^:  W,       ir'''"''  '"'"■"*^  ^"   ^vl.ich  the 

.s  th..  ,,n.MHry  s,,,!,,.  of  ,.,,ut),   a  hI  I  ,    ni.w   7     T  '''7  'i'"'"  »"»l 

.tafuM  .,f  h.l.owro.s,   it  is   thought  no  a Z  t r"  ^Tr^  ''"  ^'''^  ''»'"^^J« 

ocnv.nier,ceHan.li,.,|„|.,ncv.sof  whi..      tC  .       .<     .v   '''*  ^'J  '"'^''•■^t'"»  t'"'...  to 
want."     In    IHO")    tho  soHetv    w       ;  -^ ''"'rr '^'^•'"Vtti'ls  .sovorolv  f.-d  th.. 

it  hud  on<  .,o,.arrn.ent  T  a'^,CHcanJT-/'^^  of  PaHian.i,  t£ 
.nanufactory  for  the  unployr.  ont  ot  ,1  >stit  n  "  ^  ^''''  f""'"';^'^'  =  '"'^ther  was  a 
schoo:  for  .iestitnto  ffiri.s.  A  soc  etv  W  nl  I  7V'''!''  ''  thinl  was  a  tminin-. 
juven.le  orte„,ler,s  vv.,s  establish  l^nLndonh  18^ '  T  ^"r /-^^'^ation  of 
for  juvenile  (lolin(|uents  and    its  suLss  in  In  i.  •..^^.r^''''''^^h«^l  «  '"'^tVo 

induce  to  go  to  the  refuge  was  satis  Son  f  ^  ^'i  T^^  /^"'^'^  ^^^""'  ^^  «oul,l 
...ents  ,n  gaol  structure  and  in  t  f  das  iHcatio.f  1  l^^r"' •  5^  ^''''"'"^^  ""P'^ve- 
espec,ailvbytl.eestabli«hmentofscho(     in  £^^  <lisc,p.ne  of  prisons,  and 

reached  the  conclusion  that  not  less  thin       "    5  ;"",'/"' "".'l"''>'^'»''*^'^<=i«ty 
the.r  hving  by  depredations  on  the  pubHc  "      .     ^T'"!'^  ^^""^^  '^  ^""''^n  gained 
was  constantly  passing  through  the  prison.  Hn^n W  ^  ^'"f  P'^Portion  of  these 
on  their  releu.se  industriously  spreadinr'^T  ,  "^"  atrocious  offenders  and 
rhe  causes  of  thi.s  enormous  unu  S^t     "-!>-'    "^^  ''"     ^'^'^'''  "^  """'« 
l.omele.ssnes.s.   parental  neglect,  ^.o'l  ClJir'"^'''^  ^^^^^  *"«""'•  <^"  be 
and  rel,g,ous  edncation;  w'ant  ^f  emnlolfert  and   dn'^'  ""T^  «^"•'^»t-''l.  moral 
he  corrupting  inHuenco  of  pri.sons  IVom  want  oJ  .1     '«'  T-'  '^'''^-  '^^'^^itution, 
defective  discipline,  and  flast,  l.ous.    rdS    ^,l,^>^«/^<^at'on  and  consequen 
;ncke.lne.ss.     Other  cau.ses  of  a  loea    charX  al  o  J^^^^^^         ^°^  .*^»   '»«nner  of 
1817  the  magistrates  of  Warwick  establiS  „  ,      ^P"-">ciou.s  otfect.     In 

.luveni  e  offenders  at  «helt,,n-onlXmsmorenea?Tr^  "'"/"'  *''^  ''eformation  o? 
any  of  the  others  may  be  regarded  nsfSw-  Birmingham.     This  more  than 

reformatory  school  of^he  p"e  ent  dav  tITT''  ""^  "^'"^'^  «^"  ^''«  English 
shoemaking  and  farm  vvork,  L7althou4  till  w''^'  ""T  "'"P'^^^'^*'  <=hieliy  in 
sent  to  thi.s  asylum,  it  was 'said  S  X  '  eT  In?  "'"''^f  ^''y  '''''^^^^  ^^hen 
and  tha    the  percentage  of  reformat  onsLEscS  as  Z?   ^^^^^^^hly  reformed 

ti^n.  0^  lntSs^;r:S.<;^il!Jt--i;f-,  .  ^.lef  of  a  small  associa: 
size  and  was  for  a  time  very  success  ulTrlfT  T^'°^  '^'^'^  ^'''^^^  t«  a  large 
-ode  of  lodging  and  feeding  The  b  ;  '  SfeTormito/'""""  ^'^P^''^'^^^  ^^  h'i 
bought  a  quantity  of  brick  from  old  houses  tha  TT^'  '^''''  "'"'■>'  '■«'»^'^'  He 
boys  to  build  with  them  a  Ion..  ;i.^^rwK  ''"  ^^'"  ^''^" '^"^'  tau\.ht  th- 
^iung,  and  when  told  that  the  boys  "uuaht  to  h« vl  """''^  '■"'^'  "f  ^ammock8  were 
--«  -om  than  the  gallaJ  fSt  ^  S     "'  ""'  "'   " 


have 
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and  elementary  instruction,  moral  training,  agricultural  employment  and  removal 
to  new  scenes  and  purer  influences  were  the  leading  ideas  in  his  plan  of  treat- 
ment. Other  associations  and  benevolent  individuals  made  earnest  etforte  to  save 
the  young,  but  these  eflorts  proved  insufficient,  because  as  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  RecoFder 
of  Birmingham  stated,  of  the  want  of  means  and  the  want  of  sufficient  authority. 

Reformatories. 

The  necessity  for  doing  something  more  for  the  reformation  of  iuveniles 
than  could  be  done  by  unaided  private  effort  made  itself  felt  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  in  1885  a  pariiamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  subject.     As  a  consequence  of  this  a  Government  Reformatory  for  boys  was 
established  at  Parkhurst  (Isle  of  Wight)  in  1838.     This,  with  its  high  walls,  its 
bars  and  bolts,  itr  cells  and  armed  guards,  was  really  a  prison.     The  boy  usually 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  but  in  some  cases  as  young  as  8  or  9  was  placed 
in  a  probationary  ward  on  his  arrival  and  kept  there  in  separate  confinement  for 
tour  nionths  or  more.     He  was  not  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
other  boys  during  that  time,  although  he  was  in  the  presence  of  others  for  exer- 
cise, instruction  or  religious  service  about  five  hours  every  day.    He  was  supplied 
with  occupation  and   books  and  visited  by  the  officers  of   the   establishment 
Afterwards  he  was  placed  where  he  could  learn  a  trcde  and  converse  and  play 
with  others  under  the  eye  of  a  warder.     The  boys  remained  in  this  institution 
from  two  to  three  years,  and  it  was  alleged  that  "  a  highly  favorable  change  was 
generally  perceptible  in  the  whole  disposition  of  the  boys,"  that  "  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  first  and  second  year,  and  a  still  greater  difterence 
between  the  third  and  former  year."     When  their  time  was  completed  the  boys 
were  generally  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  provision  was  made  to  assist  them  in 
finding  employment.     Of  those  sent  to  :Western  Australia  it   was  said  about  a 
fifth  turned  out  badly  and  were  very  troublesome.     It  has  been  alleged  indeed 
that  the  worst  class  of  convicts  landed  in  that  colony  were  the  Pentonville  and 
Parkhurst  prisoners.     Similar  statements  are  now  made  regarding  the  boys  whom 
the  reformatories  fail  to  reform. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  a  more  general,  earnest  and  effective  system  for  the 
retormation  of  juveniles  was  strengthened  in  Great  Britain  by  the  s"ucce.ss  of  the 
efforts  m  that  direction  made  in  other  countries.  Count  Von  der  Ricke  com 
menced  to  do  a  great  work  at  Dusseldorf,  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  181G  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  great  war  which  left  so  many  children  orphan  and  destitute  In 
1833  Wichern  established  the  Rauhe  Haus  near  Hamburg,  which  has  'done 
excellent  service  and  has  been  the  model  of  many  European  reformatories  The 
most  famous  of  all  such  institutions  was  that  of  Mettrai.  in  France  founded  and 
conducted  by  M.  Demetz,  who  resigned  a  seat  on  the  bench  to  devote  all  hh 
energies  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted.  So  great  was  his  success 
that  many  similar  institutions  sprang  into  existence  all  over  France 

It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  "  Palmerston  Act "  gave  the  necessary  author- 
ity  to  those  interested  in  the  reformation  of  juveniles  and  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  was  also  so  much  required.  The  importance  of  voluntary  labour  in  this 
great  work  was  recognised.  The  State  did  not  undertake  the  establishment  or 
management  of  reformatories.  The  Act  provided  that  any  number  of  nersons 
may  procure  grounds  and  buildings  Suitable  for  a  reformatory  and  then  apply  to 
the  secretary  of  State  for  a  license  ;  that  this  should  be  granted  when  the  State 
inspector  reported  that  all  necessary  provision  had  been  made  :  and  that  when  the 
license  was  issued  the  officers  appointed  by  the  association  should  have  authority 
to  receive  and  detain  all  juvenile  offenders  committed  to  their  custody  bv  the ' 
courts  and  to  arrest  and  take  back  any  who  escaped.    The  associations  make 
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lar  State  inspection.     The  AssociationsCv  for  r^^^"*  """'  ^'^  '^"^^'^^  *"  re«"- 
anyof  the  juveniles  sent  to  themfronrZ  ^   f ^  ^T' ''?'''«^^ 
State  pays  a  fixed  amount,     irs^me  "Le^the  ±     ^'^  '.^^^  ^^^^  ^«^«i-«  the 
of  wa.-  to  the  managers  of  reformatory  Sols  tf^^^^  ^^.S^jven  old  vessels 

_A^nar.e,.no.nas..TheI^nlop.::C;:::t^^^^^ 

Actstjj;;^^^^^^^  ,_, 

repealed  all  those  and  made  ofh^r  r^,  •  •  •  ^^•''*-  -^"  Act  passed  in  1866 
Act  provides  that  ■'  whrev  ^I'ny  0^7^^^^^.  '^^^  ^^th'-ction  "of  \'his 
hustles  or  the  magistrate  beforwhom  hp  u  v.  '  '"  \^^  Judgment  of  the  court, 
years  ks  convicted  o"n  indictmen  orTnTsSml.r^'^'  '^  "°.^^^'  '^'  ^^'  «f  ^i^'^en 
with  penal  servitude  or  imprisoLenLrrJn.  "T^^*^.«"«°^«  P^^'^h'^ble 
term  of  ten  days,  or  for  a  longer  term  h1  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
sentence  him  to  be  sent  at  the  e^x^Sn  ^^f  tCS  "'  "^^-"^^^^^^^  ™^y  also 

fied  retormatory  school,  and  to  be  there  IfaSp/?"'^  °*  imprisonment  to  a  certi- 
years  and  not  more  than  five  years  "  '"'  ^  P'""^  <^^  "ot  less  than  two 

!"unlesfhe''haft"et%"reW^^^^^^  is  not  sent  to  a  reformatory, 

with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonS  or  :,  L'T"  '^'"^V"  ''^'^<^^  punishable 
assize  or  court  of  general  or  ouarf^r  «i  •  ^^"^^"ced  lu  England  bv  a  judge  of 
judiciary  or  sheriff."  '^"^"'^"'^  ^«««^«««-  or  in  Scotland  by  a  circuit 2b  of 

isrefirt^^^^^^^^^^ 

iul  offender  belongs,  and  aoC^lluJ'^','^'T  P^^'suasion  to  which  the  youth- 
conducted  in  acco^rdance  with  th  %Sloi?n"^'''^'"  ^'^'^"  be  made  of  a'^chool 
offender  appears  to  belong."     IfamiSlT     P^^"^^^""  *'>  which  the  youthful 

aT  Xt^\f^^^^^.  guardian  or  next  o?  kin  '^h''^'  •^'""''v.^^  ^'^^^fi^^l  on  appli l^ 
Act.  The  Act  also  provides  that  if  „•  m  ^^!.  "^'^bin  the  time  specified  in  the 
sent  to  a  school  con^ducted  in  atord'S  w^^^^^  for  a^ny  reason  be 

he  belongs,  it  shall  be  lawful  Zo^^^U  ^^I^^^'S'^uh  persuasion  to  which 
"minister  of  the  religious  persuS^?  representation  having  been  n.ade)  for  a 

Ldfo  r'r^?^"  ^«  fi^"d  b^h:  Secreta'rT^ot  srf'f  ^\r^'"  «^'^^  hours  Vf  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  affording  reS,,,  f  ^*!  ^°''  *^^  P"'P«««'  ^^  visit  such 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such  oSernS'"'' *^  ■'"*'''  ."^'^^^^^  ^"d  also 

Section  18  provides  thaffl,;  principles  of  his  religion." 

at  any  time  after  the  exp^mtL^^  of  a  certified  reformatory  school  may, 

allotted  to  a  youthful  oS^ by  1  ce"f e  S  '"T.''^  l'  '^  peHod'^f  cUenS 
with  any  trustworthy  or  respectable  npr  I  "''^'''' 'beir  hands,  permit  him  to  live 
and  ake  charge  of  him.  "K  Ji  J^nf  \"Tu^  ^  ^^^  ^i««"««  ^i"ing  to  rece  ve 
but  It  may  be  Renewed  as  oft^n  „  !u  ^^  ^^*^'  ^"^  "^  f^rce  for  only  three  month? 
of  detention  has  expired  oT  ti  t"  T"^^''T  ^^«  «<^  ""^'l  the  oinSr's  period 
related  is  then  required  to  return  ZV"  T^'^^''"^  *^«  ««'^°der  toN^fom't 
person  with  whom  he  is  pennitteS  fn  V  '^°°'-  ^"  *^^«"^'''r  e'-caping  from^he 
the  school.  Section  19  K  potettoTb:'  '''''''^  ^^  ""«  ^^^  has%sc%ped  frl^ 
consent,  to  any  trade,  calfing  or^e^vU  alth--v'v  '  '"  ^P^entice,  with  his  own 

It  an  Offender  sentenced  to  be  detained  in  a  reforn^tory  school  escapes  there- 
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and  on  •sumumry  conviction  bo  rpiSdwifJ?    '"'^if'^^^  jm-isclictic; 

term  not  oxeooding  three  .nonths  and  at  th/ oT.'   ^    "'^^i'«"t  '''^''d  labour  for  arr 
to  the  refornmtory^   B^'t  ittrllut^^^^^  ^'f.^  *^»-'"  be  taken  baoi, 

be  taken  directly  to  tl=o  rlnnatory "  '^^t^^''"""'-'  J^"  «l'all,  when  apprehen.le,i| 

vide.fi^p;;.^trnt'';:,^l;;;LttCi:"T  't^--^^'^^^^  -^  of  .oney  p, 

the  expoasoH  of  the  cu  t.dy    n^.nll'vi^''^"^  Stute  n.ay  reconur.end  towi,, 
iie<l  reformatory  school       ^  "mmtenanco  oi  any  offender  detained  in  a  cert 

i-etornrntory  school  shall    if  of  snffi  "i^../  ni  •  •     ""^"''^7  conhned  in  a  certjfi, 
...ainje..n^e  therein  a  inl^^e^tun^  S^'^i^H^t^i:^^'''  ^^'P^^  - 

ereetil^llXl^ri^ri^alr^or^TfJ^^^^  ~ib«te  to  a 

inmates  and  may  contract  with  le  n.rn^oTf ^  ?.''''  """'^  >''  ^'^^  '"t^P"''*  «<' '' 
of  o«en<lers  senLced  "'d'eltnt  .  " n "s^^  '^  ^f  SL^P^^  '^;"  ""'■"^•^"'■''' 
offender  to  a  reformatory  and  the  cost  of  ''n™  ^h«  cost  of  conveying  , 
admission  "  must  be  borne  bv  hrnvr..  m  P™?^'"  «'othmg  requisite  for  hi 
he  has  been  last  imprisoned  '  ^  ^'""'"'''^  "^  *^^  ^^'''^"^fc  ^^it'-i^^  wl.id 

thre JlrS^shi^^^r^S^^  ^^'^'^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^"^-'^  -  1««9>  i-eluc... 

The  number  under  detlnt  on '^^D  cumber  3  LT^^^^^^  ^'^'^■'^ 

870;    total  5,940.     Of   these    751    bovVrn     77   il^       '  T- ''^^^  "''^'^' S" 

respectable  persons  under   liceasijTertJe  s?n  %r;H^^^^^^  ? 

absconded,  leaving  actually  in  the  schools  ntfli,i!f     v. u^^"  """*  forty-thr 
782  girls.  ^  schools  at  the  date  of  the  report  4,280  boys  mi. 

"  In  Scotland  the  inspector  says  "  it  is  still  v>rv  rliffln„u  a    i  ,  J 

reformatories.     There  seems  no  disposition T\h.7.,l    e\   *o ^''^^  "P  ^^^  Sm 
to  send  "iris  to  these  institnHnn«  £  i  <^he  part  of  the  Scotch  magistratj 

from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  670  bnv«  «   ,i  i  ^^    •  i      '      f      ^^  ""^  ^^  g»i"ls  wer 
Five  hundred  amiVrttiwo  Ss  and  IQ'^^,^-  ?  Tl  ^'Tu^'^''^^^"  *«  «'^t«e» 
victed,  sixty-two  boy.s  and  twintv  fonr  II  K  ^  u  ^'^^  ''^^.  ^"""  Previously  con. 
190  bays  and  seventy  c"lSCn,n^:% '^^^^ 
.irls^L  times  and  kil^^  tf,  fX ^ISlS^.p^tdr^^  '''''  ^"^  ^^ 

both^^'nt^fi;^;:^^^^^ 

and  t^enty-eight^vere  l^l^Lt'^^t'et^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  P-j 

had  lost  both  parents  and  had  beendPsprL5i,;1    ■  .  °*^^  reformatories  foJ 

^      The   totaT  expendit re   for"he   mS^tenince  TVh"""'^  '.'  *^^  "'^^'^'"'^^ 
£118,714,  of  which -£4  77.5  was  rnlLf^ij  fl  of   those   reformatories  m 

in  Scotland.    The  avemgrcoirper  Stf  X' bov^^^     ^       ^"^•^'''^'  '"'^  ''' 
£19  7s  M  :  in  Scotland  £17  9«  t7  f^*'\^*f  *o^  "oys  reformatories  in  En<^Ian( 

in  Scotland  £20  it  2d.  ^^  ^^'^  g'^ls' reformatories  in  England  £19  6s  S 

learntrL^he"  inLlor's'  /f '^^'^'^"^'^  /"    «reat  Britain,  so   far   ,«  w.  . 
r-omthe  m.peetm  s  report,  are  conducted  on  what  is  called  the  cottl; 


cases  agricultui 
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700,000  copies  ol 
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ystem,  but    then   the    average    number    in    iU.       i      , 
in    one    gu-ls'    school   the    number    was    s  xteen     in    't     ''^'     ^"*^    ""^^^y- 
|wenty.s.x  to  s.xty.     I„  one  boys' school  the  numbew;;'"',   '\  '^"^'^'^^   ^••«"' 
.another thirty-twoand  inre^alTw^A AT!"^^:"-'  J" 


ftS     Wf>     ofi 


lnothertwenty-eig^ht.in;noS,eXrt7ttan"in"^^^^^ 

Inly  ten  of  the  boys'  schools  in  En^rland  am?in  f'  •  ^^o*'  '^'?' ^^'^^  *'"^n «ixty.  In 
[xceed  100.  At  the  Red  Hill  schoolitabSed  bt  thVp.^^'  f  ^  ^'^^'  *'^«  ""'"ber 
More  he  government  lent  any  aid  to  such  i^sMj^j-^  Philanthropic  Society  long 
nspecion  300  boys,  exclu^ive^of  Vl  oTlicent  T!- *'^'u  ^'^"^  °"  the  iy  of 
leparate  houses.  In  one  of  these  howevPwV".?'^  ^P\  ^^ese  there  weie  live 
mother  sixty-one  of  the  junioiS'  '''  ""''''  ^^'^^ght  of  the  senior  ladsjn 

ihe  literary  instruction  ffiven  in  »1l  flm  o„u     j 
,.ven  in  the  Board  schools,     fn^ome  there  wl«'il'  ^P?'f ''  ^"^  ^«  ^^e  same  that  is 
;here :  m  all  there  were  classes  ofTt IndaTdT,^^^^^^^^  ■^'^'  ^  ^^  ^'^  c^UeJ 

Inspector  examined  them  all  and  his  report  showTth«f  S'  "'""'  standards.     The 
f  various  degrees  of  excellence  owinaT  IttTa.^  f n   t'>^,^«^'«'^««ther  schools, 
uty  and  character  of  the  teachers  biA,-      ?       cases  to  the  difference  in  the  caDa- 
)n  the  whole  the  literary  work  appeal   to  b '  "^T  ^  *^^  '^^'^'^''  o^"  the  nuS 

The  industrial  training variefapp2l •      !  Tu'  ' ''°'  *'  *"^'-  ^  ^t  goes.    ^    ^ 
>ays  "of  all  the  occnp.tiolIlTrXZtl^^^^^^^^  '^he  inspector 

.ork  and  market  gardening,  and  '  '  findl^r  work  T  •  ^^'^'^^^  *i"  ^''^  ^«  «^"" 
ing,book  binding.turningandc  ,  ,  .t'rinc;''  Sl  ^'''?  *u^  Preference  to  print- 
necessary  occupations  to  suddI  ■  »rlZ^'  P.u  ^^^^"'^*'hoemaking,hesavsarP 
nany  quantity^he  boys  em^p^l^yerin  theLtelo^^^^^^^^^  "^'""^  ^^^-^  '"'S 

when  they  leave.     The  views  of  the  ni«nL«r  5         ''?'  ^^^'^'^^s  obtain  good  places 
cide  w  th  those  of  the  inspector  as  a^lT^4:f-;:^  ''■''''  ^^"Ij-^^  -«-  toti,  ! 
b"n^  °.';  extensively  and  successfu  ry^'iT  eveSrtr'.">?'"l  ^^T^*^  ^"'ture  are 
instance  the  report  of  the  school  at  rl.Ur.     c   f.     ,^/  the  schools.      Take  for 

only  sixty-five  Lys  and  ;et£Lst£ot£  ^"  "^'«  school  w  re 

five  horses,  fourteen  cows  six  Tunc,  d  T-. ''"  ^'''"  ^"^  g'^rdeu  thev  had 
Lpoultry  yard  to  look  after  U^e^v  mfd«  .'7'  *^""*^"^"  ^^'^^^^'  ««^e«ty  pigj  l^d 
kir  own  bread,  made  and  menSui  t  oTn  dS'^  on  the  farm  rUs^Lked 
tailor  who  came  occasionally  To  heln  f  hl^  n  A^^T"  ""''^h  the  assistance  of  a 
only  a  fann  bailiff,  a  l^bou'l.r  ai,d1  '  X^.^,^^^^^^^^^^  -«  -Ported  to  h.we  had 
So  at  Bradwell,  with  the  excention  nf  o  r+?i  ?  m    ■     ^^^o  acted  as  dairywoman 

work  in  fa..,„  and  garJen'XP I  7„H^  ?Jf  "t  ""t' if"  "";;—?"*»  -  ouZ„"r 

practically  trained  and  well  *=Hp,1  LI  ^  T  ?  ^'^^^  there.  "  The  bovs  nr^ 
Brampton  the  boys,  tweilty-fou  t  numrer"'?:.''^"  ,  '"  /''«  ^evon  sS  iTt 
work.  A  tailor  comes  occasiona  ]y  tH  e^d  1h""^''T'^  ,'"  ^''"•'»  '"''^  g»'d'^n 
boys  Ihe  boys  work  out  agoaddeKo'Sfl'' m'^^'-  *^'^^  assistance  of  the 
'schools  c  asses  work  at  taLrinnoSL.  'T'^'^^"''"^' ^'"•'"«''^''  I"  "th  r 
cuses  agncu  ture.  the  care  of  sto^ck  and  3  ^^°'-'^''  ''»t  in  most 

raehts  and  in  many  the  boys  go  ou    to  wirkVff""'^^  *'■''.  ^^^  «hief  employ- 
^oine  schools  considerable  quantities  of  IrZ  "'"*" '  "'' '"  gardens.     From 

>ng  towns  for  sale  ;  othersWe  ,uan?Lf.  t  l  ^''"^"'T. ''''  •^^"t  to'the  nei^^hbour 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  during  ie'J  a'  We'  '^  ^^^^i'  f  ^'^^  ««'^1  1^.000 
suitable,  in  another  a  good  deal  i.  done  inf.,!'  ^^  ^'^'  '  ^''«'^«t  making  is  found 
;  epartment.  There  is^i  good  deman  Hn  «n  "T  '"^''^"^  '^"^  twine'spinn  n^ 
ruit  nets  In  the  training  ship  t^ boy  are  ?nn't?''^  "''  ^^eep-nets,  u^  "anS 
pertains  to  a  seaman's  duty.      '  ^'  *"'"  ^^^^^^t  sail  making  and  all  that 

"l5  bo?f 'r'?-'"^""'  fo'-CathoIic  bovs  at  Market  Wi^h^n  •         ,  •  i 

~io  Dovs  i,fT.+,„,..  .,..1  ,      ,    .  .    ..     .       -  ^"^=i";Pj  nigii;,uu  in  which  there 


I  Wore  215 
were 


^o  boys,  printing  and  bo^k-Si^:^  ST   ^'^'"^  '^  ^^ich  ther 

wenty-six  printers  and  sixteen  S?binders     tI^   •"   ^intensively.     Ther 

00  copies  of  various  pamphlets  and  bnnJi  f,  1.  P^"?"?   ^e  first  six  month 


l7nnnnA        •       ..^""^'^  "^11"  sixteen  book-binrlpro      t^     •      -""^'"'"ciy.     mere 
700,000  copies  of  various  pamphlets  and  books  w^e  ifrlnS  ?'-1"'  «^^'  "^«»^»- 

•v^i  wt,rc  printed,  besides  numbers  of 


1      iJ  ■■ 


54 

eighteen  in  the   shoemaLrs    tSee  Tth;  ^^^'7  '""P^T*^  '*?  ^^'  '^*"«'''«  «hop, 
the  farm.  '      ^®  '"  ^^^  carpenters  and  a  Jarge  number  on  , 

tohav^rrtr.trttnVtK^^^^^^^ 

who  gain  a  certain  number  of  marks  «^-?^«-^  ^''"n'  ^^'^  '^  '"  operation.  Boys 
boys  In  the  higher  -mis  be  n"  krLr  f  h^n  IT-'"  'T'  ^^'^  '^'"^""^  P^'^  to  the 
grades.  The  system  of  iS  is  Srr  ero.TMn  'll KT'^  *", ^^'.  ^"^'^  ^^  ^'^^  l<>^^'r 
the  Castle  Howard  schoo  in  York  that  thJlpn  '''  '"'^"^V"-  ^"  ^^'^  *«1^  «*' 
great  care,  cost  and  trouble  Rnrl  .1,  u  li'^nsing  system  is  carried  on  with 

The  boys  on  license  axiu!^lp.l''1"^''  ^"^^T  .^'^^o^ably  in  the  majority  of  case 
pondence  with  tJ."  school  ""^'''  «"Pervision  and  are  in  every  dJy   corret' 

-  ^^p:^:^^^i:s;^z:^        '%t  ws  an. 

the  object  being  to  fit  them  for  domScsTvife  ^      '  ^'""'^^  ^°"'"  ^'''^' 

woullt  rSSleTetnelf  t  r'".'-'  ^"  f'^  '^^'««^«  ^«  ^  ^^^  -  P-haps  it 
ments  are  fewer  than  xnotCs  Th  s  "In'!'?''"'  '^  "\"''^  ^'^'''  ^"^  ^^e  P"»^«  " 
character  of  the  super  or  and  of  th.  f^.^K  '*"''?'  'f  -^"^  *^  ^*^«  ditterence  in  the 
influence  which  ot  wTpossess  in  1  v.^'V'"?','"?"  '^"''^"^  *'^"  P°^^»'  *«  control  and 
of  the  school  in  wS  ECnts  werl^  'f  ^"^'''-  ^"/^^^^  ^^^  "'«^^'  «««ditio„ 
worst  of  all  reported  uKSet-mp?  T  T^'^^  ^"'^  ™°'^  numerous  was  the 
misconduct  and  cause  much  trouble  oLrr.ir'  *7  tT  "•"  ^^""^^  ^^«'*«  ^^^^'''^  '« 
destructio.i  of  propertrv  olenf  «n!^l  „?"*'^^«"^"g'  ^hting,  insubordination,  wilful 
absconding  were  cfues  of  more  or  t.«  '"'  >'^°'??«'  P«*^ty  thefts,  indecency  and 
In  the  girfs-  schools  w'fuirssfmiardn'irrtf  ^^  °'"'''?  ^'^  *^^  ^«y«'  ««hools. 
language  and  petty  Jus^'it^Zr^^^^^^  insubordination,  bad 

larger;Llo5unUrrato?L^^^^^^^^^^^  -<J  -"^-1  of  these  achools  so 

care  is  taken  to  prLidTrrnTovZnf  f    Tk     u^^^^^  "luch 

when  their  period^of^Ln^Tipfre'd        ^"''  '"''  ^'''  '"  '^'  ""*«^  ^-'<J 

236.  ^uSS^et;:^:--7^Sa^!!  were.  boys.  1,325.  girl. 


To  employment  or  service   . . 
Placed  out  through  relatives 

titaigrated 

Bent  to  sea    ....'" 

Enlisted   '..'.'.. 

Discharjfed  from  disease! ...'. 
"        as  inc<»rri>fable 


Absconded  and  not  recovered . 


Boys. 


618 

610 

96 

122 

29 

17 


18 
16 

132r 


Girls. 


131 
79 
11 


7 
3 
2 
3 


236 


Total. 


649 

689 

107 

122 

29 

24 

3 

20 

18 


1561 


The  numbers  discharged  from  all  the  reformatories  in  the  years  1885.  18861 


5.5 


and  1887  were  3,G94  boys  and  715  crirls      Of  +K  ■  u.    . 

the  remainder  it  is  stated  that .-       "  *^-^'®  eighty-four  had  died. 

Of  the  boys : 

2,847  or  about  78  per  oent.  were  doing  well. 
507    "       «       if  "     doubtful. 

201    "       "         r  "       "  "  convicted, 

"  "     were  unknown. 

Of  the  girls  that  : 

514  or  about  73  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 

48 "    "    '? "    «     :  f"/f"^- 

66    "       '■       in    "       <<  ,.     nad  been  convicted. 

were  unknown. 


Of 


reforlaSitrin"^^^^  TtXlf  ^"^^  ^'r^^  ^^  *^^  --^^-'^  of 

the  establishment  of  indusS  schoolt  ITv  bc^lVatf^M  ^'''^.^T^"^^"  '^'^'  «^»«« 
of  some  .serious  offence  and  who  bea;  !r  d  rZlf  ^  "  '"^^  '^'^^^  ^^«"  g^^^y 
tones,  and  that  to  these  are  also  sent  bov  nn?  •  i  "f  ^'^  '^"*  *^  *he  ret^^rma- 
the  industrial  schools.  Mr  Slack  savs}n\J(trpT''°  P^"^^  unmanageable  in 
sons  thus  taken  over  by  the  state  LfS/^'v^^  ^^^  multitudes  of  young  nor- 
classification,  and  with^a  deloralLin^  2ff'"  Tll'^''^  ''^''^''^  wfthou?^ 
older  and  vicious  youths      Henerthf  nS  "'"^  ?f  ^^°'^  ^^   ^^^nder  years  with 

which  have  taken'place  in  SSato„e"rd'^?Z  n"^^^^  ''"^^.""^  ine'endiarllms 
he.se  have  at  one  time  or  anothrbeen  set  on  Z  J^  lu^'-   ^^""'^  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^^^ 
he  frequent  complaints  by  prison  officer    tLf  «>  <^heir  inmates.     Hence  also 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  such  inStl ons  "  '  "^""''^  ''^"^^^^^  ^'^ 

and  whic'^el'^^^beSdtit^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''.7  "^^^^  ^!  ^^^  ^-^«^  -  'argely, 
although  it  does  shew  that  much  Tn    he  wlr^^fw'^  sweeping  changes 

jouth  of  Great  Britain  remains  yej  to  be  done  '  reformation  of  the  criminal 

Industrial  Schools. 

the.,  it  :S  tTelfr;r^^^^^^^  Z  tn^f  ''^  '^T'^^  — nt 

destitute  children  not  yetconvicted  of  an vnf?  ^''^"l^^^  o'  ^d^e,  neglected,  and 
al  eys  of  all  the  cities  Ind  larg^owns  an^d  wCff  iV  '^".T^  '^  *^«  ^^«««  ^"^ 
iMter  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  criSa?clasTes  Tn  T  'T'^  ^^'^  ^^"^^  ««o"«r  or 
established  and  rendered  much  seS  At  L«f  ^i,  ''°'^°°' "^S*-^^  ««^<^1«  were 
only.     Afterwards  they  were  held  Ivfrii,  ^  ^'  *^?^  ^^"^^  ^^^d  on  Sundays 

poor  and  even  of  the  vLiirwere  Sedr«?f '  7t  '^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  ve% 
stantial  meal  furnished  in  the  Refuses  to  all  wt  ^l  ^/^^?f  ^  «^«^P  ^^^  ««S- 
schools  were  subsequently  estab  "shed  Persnn„l°T^''r  ""'^^  ^^'  '^^^'-  ^^7 
attention   to  work  only  were  reqS' but  in^n^^^  ^'^''  ^»d 

purposes   of  decency    were  provided   bvVh.  '"''''  "^^^'^^"^  sufficient  for 

Mission  had  166  stations  in  LondorTn  1H57     o7T^''':  .  ^^«  ^^^g^d  School 
eedmg  schools.     They  had   380  paTd  and   2?qQ       '  '-^'f"  .^"'"^  ^«^»S««  or 
scholars  besides  16,937  who  attendS  tbo^^iyf!   ^P^'^  *«a«hers,  and  24.886 

-le/::t^iSV^^/^£^  what   was 

The  scholars  assembled  e vefy  Sng  Jt^etlf  st^ l^fft  S^h^t  intl^' 


fi6 


The  sch<.ol   was  opened   by  reading  the  scriptures,  praise  and   pra>er.  and   bv 

Shv  o;°H  r'''""  '"J,'-'^  ''i^'''  y.'^'''  ^^'^'  ^^^^^^  there  was  I  iLo'nTgel 
graphy  or  the  more  ordinary  facts  of  natural  liistorv.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
o  cupied  m  manual  work,  in  school  work  and  in  recreation.  They  reco've.UhTto 
substantial  meals  and  returned  to  their  homes  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  Th" 
tl'^^t'T  r"  '''P^  Tr^^''  ?  ^^'  '^"^-^  ^h"  ^i''  "°*  ^^t««d  betimes  in  the  morn- 

esfab  ished  Thi,  "^'''^  i^  T'''""^  l'^^^  ^''  ^^•^"t"'^  ^'^^J^  ^-«  afterwards 
established  This  mode  of  dealing  with  destitute  and  delinr.uent  iuvoniles  was 
adopted  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  cities  anrtownror 
thaf  k  did'n  f  T  r^^^^^here  remarkably  successful.  Its  great  advantage  ^a 
li«Kf«n?^i  *  ^/'^^  ^^  '^^''''""  the  family  tie,  that  it  trained  the  children  (o 
habits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  self-restraint  and  self-respect  and  did  not  enco  i^ 
rage  pauperism  because  every  child  felt  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  earn  whrthe 

th.  .-^nSl^'f  "ri.""!-^''  "The  Industrial  School"   seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
bv  vol,?nf«   "*   ^.' -f '".?  ^'^''''K    ^"  •'^'^''"'^  ^^  t'"«  description  were  supported 
rinln  ?n    f/  contributions  until  1854.     After  that  several  Acts  of  ParUament 
c   m     £n  'iVT F^'"''^-     ^''^  I" J'l'^trial  School  Act  of  IHfIG  (29  and  80  Vic. 
teninni'  mf  ^""T'  '^"^^^ments  provided  for  the  establishment,    mair- 

ofch^JdrrtoTT.';  •''''?•  Tu'"^'"  of  such  schools  and  enacted  as  to  the  classes 
or  cftiJdren  to  be  detained  in  them  as  follows  : 

fr«f.'!.!?'  ^t-,^"^  P^"'"'",  "^»y  bring  b«''^''e  two  justices  or  (in  Scotland)  a  magis- 
followi?^  «hild  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes  with-,,  tl  e 
loilowing  description,  namely  : 

of  =.iT-^''*  '^  ^''J."'^  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually  or  under  pretext 

tt  plZsTof :n"bf  ''•'  '''''  '"^'^^"^^'  r  '^^^^"^  '"  ^"y  ''''''''  Public  placefo; 
me  purpose  ot  so  begging  or  receiving  alms. 

abodJ^n^r^rnnr^''^  Wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

r^hr.  '^^^^  \^  ^''"•"'^  destitute,  either  being  an  orplian  or  having  a  surviving  parent 
who  IS  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  "  ^ 

That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves 

of  thi^::4S3tv^::it^ded^  '^  ^"^"^^'^"^'  ^°'  '^ '''''  -^-'^ « 

reRidl'7^^niV°'^^'"r  I'u"^'  '''  ':''''^^""  '^'*b  common  prostitutes,  or  in  a  hoi.se 
resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution." 

rR<,p?^''l!f'''r/^''  magistrate  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  charge  in  any 
case  IS  well  founded,  send  the  child  to  a  certified  Industrial  School.  ^ 

a*rp  nfVl'T  ^ »  -^  V^''  ^^!'  "^'t  provides  that  when  a  child  apparently  under  the 
age  of  twelve  "IS  charged  with  an  offence  punishable  by  impr  sonment    or  a  \^ 
punishment  but  has  not  been  in  England  convicted  o/feloL  orTn  ScoUand" 
theft,  and  the  child  ought  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate    record 
thsior  th'  "%-^'  ""^  '"  '^'  circumstances  of  tl/e  case),  to  be  dealt  wTtlunde 
trSlthoor'^"  ''  "^'^Si^trate  may  onier  hi.n  to  be  ^ent  to  a  certified  Indus- 

Section  16  provides  that  "  Where  the  parent,  or  step-parent,  or  guardian  of 
.  ti^''^TT\  "'•^'^'^'  '^'  ''^'  «f  fourteen  years,  represents  to  two^Sces  o 
a  magistrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child  an.i  that  he  de«iri  tW^' 
child  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  under  this  Act  the  justices  o   magi  tratel? 
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satisfied  on  enquiry  that  it  is  exnPfi;oii+  *^     i     i      •.,      , 

..ay  oi^or  hi,,?  to  L  s»„t  to  a'  oSd "I'ndlS  SSol'""  °'''"  """"  "''^  *"»■ 

In  like  manner  refractory  work-lirmao  «k,'u 
fourteen  .a,  on  ccnp.aint  c^  ^^ISJ^^^^^  ^^^72^^]^^  ^^ 

the  child  ^^:ti:^:rZtTzi':^'r'';^''''y  ^'-  ^"-  *•-  ^^  ^-h 

ch!  d  vvill  attain  the  age  ohi^tZnylaTj^t^^A''^  "^lu"^  'I'  *'"'^^  ^^h*^"  t^'^ 
IS  o  be  sent,  and  the^ju^tices  or  Strl  ^?n  r.'"' ^-^^ '^^^^^^  ^^ich  he 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religiourStsfon  Z  ^^^^^^'"'"g  *»'«  school  must 
thev  are  if  possible  to  select  a  s^cZl  conducted  i  --     -  '- ''^  ^'^''"^''  ""^» 

persuasion,  and  their  order  is  to  specif y  such  1  IT^''''''"''  -""'^  !  '""'^  '^^'^^^'^^^ 
IS  made  in  this  respect,  section  20  proTiZ  th„;  f  T  n^v'''"^''""-  I*"  "^  '"intake 
cation  of  the  parent,  step-parent  ilSnn  *  •''^^",^^  "^^^'^^^^  «»  tf'e  appli- 
must  be  ,nade  befor^  the^S  1  af  be'n  sent'to''''?  'fV''  '^"^  ^'^«  applidtioi. 
after  his  arrival  thereat.  '^"*^  *°  '""^  ««hool  or  within  thirty  day* 

Section  26  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Aot  ,.f  1  srr  .u  • 
.•m  Industrial  School  to  "  permit  a  S.if  ll  ^^'  '^"^horises  the  managers  of 
dwelling  of  his  parent.  orS?anv  trustwoSh  "?  ""^'"  *''''^  ^«*^  to  lodge  at  thl 
managers  toach.^rain.'cloU.e  an'^'STh^etld" in  T^'T\'  ^'''''''  '^^  ^^at  th^ 
ing  in  the  school  itself,  and  so  tha  tt4  refort  to  th''  J'^'"  ^'  '^  ^'  ''^'^  ^'^S- 
manner  as  he  thinks  fit  to  require  p™  ini  «n.  ^^^^ecretary  of  State  in  such 
tion  under  this  section."       ^  ^  instance  m  which  they  exercise  a  discre- 

child?e'nto"livJ  wth'L;;uto?thy'lrors^rd1r    '''l^^''-\S.the  licensing  of 
sunilar  to  those  made  by  sections  ^IS^aud  To  oTthoV^^rT''''^.''^   «»^"'J'«'» 
Scliools.  °  ''''^  ^-^  ot  the  Act  relative  to  Reforniatory 

th  Jar:'46'Tn3;;:!tS^  denominational.     I„  E...,ana 

schools  for  Catholic  boys  and  9  L/J^^^^^^^  ^Ti  ^^  ^"^^^  Protestant  girls  ?1 
14  schools  for  boys,  a'nd  ?l  foi  -i^jf  th'e^Catb  '  ^*^?^"t*he  Protesta^.t,;  hate 
in  England  there  are  4  school^andin  SpSI  J''^  ^  for  boys,  and  2  for  girls. 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  I^tt  Ed  rbutth thll  'l\T^''\  '^'  detained  are 
ih  ^n\f\'''  r'^  i"  tl^«  training-sh  p  chools  Ca  1  r^  *^' u  '^^*'''^^''  ^"^  '"'^'«^"^>'  '^t 
the  Catholic  children,  and  proper  SlaUon    a^f  ^'^^^'^-''^  ^''^  employed  for 

attendance  at  public  worship  are  enForced  '''  '"'^^'^'^"^  instruction  and 

bothS;^:S^?fi!^^^^  in  which 

the  boys  and  girls  use  the  same  school  rooms  iTr''  '"^v't  ^"  ««"'^  "^  ^^esa 
hve  completely  apart.  But  even  the  Ltterr'f/^?"'^.^'^'^'^-  I"  others  tliey 
says  :  "  have  never  ceased  to  pr  't'sfc 'as  mv  n.""l  "^'J^'^tionable.  The  Inspector 
imxed  schools  *  *  *  Th..  ^\r'!l  f  'u^  i'}'^'^''^<^^^'^^  ^^^^^ 
roof  and  under  the  .same  ^2^:1^^  ^:t^;:^^"y^  -dg.rls  under  th^Ze 
^y  be  expected  to  do  so  at  shorter  ott^^^lnlt;^;:' ,-;:  I^^IXeho^^ 


'i', 


L  seni   maj ,  ui'dur  chu   ciii  d  to  he  takon    .   ^- V  "'*  "  ™"^ '"    ""^ich  he  may 
where  there  is  no  such  poorhouse  or  itl  at  ar^in'"'"'^'"'''  "f  poorhouse,  or 

«  or  It  IS  at  an  inconvenient  distance  to  such 
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l\^UycoToUh«^n.'l?  "  r'"'"'  "'  ^¥  l»^J?i«t'-'^te  thinks  fit,  to  be   MaM  tl.ere 
at  ti...  cost  of  the  prison  for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  •hiys 

certihtrSr2.rsi'l '''""'''"'   a  certified  Industrial   School   and  a 

cost  .T/3ir  onf !'""•*'"''  "^  ''•"^  "''""^•^''  •^'*-^."''  '^«''°"^''-  '"^.y  contribute  to  th« 
.XlSK^  Industrial  School.    Children 

not  committed  by  anv  court  are  received  in  some  of  those  schools  on  annlication 
of  the  parents  or  guardians.  While  in'  the  schools  they  are  subject  to  the  rule" 
of  the  institution  and  the  authority  of  its  officers. 

Of  the  Industrial  Schools,  six  were  e,stablished   by  countv  authorities  ei-rht 

28   in"i:  training-ship  school  are  managed  by  school  board^  A  I  th     Others 

128   m   number,   mclu.ling  the  schools   of   six  training-ships  were  established 

by  voluntary  associations  by  which  they  are  still  manag'ed    ^  established 

The  number  of  chiMr 
18S9,  was— boys  8,408,  gii 


.e  number  of  chil.lren  sent  to  the  Industrial  Schools  during  the  school  year 
girls  8/0,  total  4,278.     The  ages  of  these  children  were  :— 


Boys. 


From  6  to    8. 
"      3  "  10 
"    10  "  12 
"    12  "  14 


Girls. 


128 

123 

646 

181 

1,337 

290 

1,399 

276 

Total. 


3,408 


870 


249 

727 

1,627 

1,675 


4,278 


q  QSQ^^•^*''*f  l°J",'l''o'i  i°,*^^.^®  ^*^^°°'«  ^!^  *he  close  of  the  year  was  12,861  boys  and 
out  ''^nt^nse-    •      '    "'^^"'  ''^'^  ^''''  '""^  ^'^  °"'^^'  '''"^  ^'^Ta.  wh„^  were 

Of  3,264  children  sent  to  English   Industrial  Schools,  2,000  were  sent  at  fhp 

IS^oTt  '^  T^^'t  \'r^'-  ^f  '^'''  ''^  ^«r«  ««"t  by  the  London  Board  The 
sdiool  boards  which  have  not  schools  of  their  own  or  which,  as  is  the  casein 
London,  have  not  sufficient  room  in  their  own  schools,  make  arrangements  wih 
the  managers  of  association  schools.  ^"geiuents  wun 

during\U' y1a?Z" S  827  ^' Th  '  "''^^'''  '^  l"^Vf *"^^  ^'^''^'  ^''^  ^"  ^^'^''ces 
«!t;!!!-  11        ■  ^^''^'^27.     The  government  allowance  was  £186  688  •  sub- 

Sift°r"^^'»*T^"^""".*'^*"^3^'292;   payments  from  county  rates  were 

«vS   ?    '  *l/92;   payments  from  .  voluntary  inmates  were  £3  977    and  the 

SSi^"""  ?•  I"^"««  departments,  including  £5,243  hire  otibour  was 
£24.234  ;  sundries  are  credited  for  £7.460.  laoour.  was 

£10,0?6%5s*6d.  *'"''"''*    ''^'"''"^   ^""^   P^''"*'  '"^   ^°S^*"^   ^""^    W^l««    w»» 
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—  -.^.jv/vyjo  WHS  ,• 
Boys  schools  in  England    i*17  i«     t,,     .' 

14  17s.    8d.:  "  J.J    jj«-  ■'♦i- 

b.t  H°  n  rXrVs ''1^5''/:  ^-o  °f  .""r  I»''"»trial  School,  i,  s,„all    ■  ■  • 

exceeds  'ion  o«  i  •   ^%*^""  m  several  it    s  less  fhnn  .^"""'^ 'Ismail ;  in  one  it  is 

"" «? ""  ^.  ■'  ^™ """"  "^'-  ""  -~ ""ari 

have  three  hours la^W  dfvnTYi'"  ^^^^  iniperfectly      When  t W '"'  '"T^  "°'^^'« 
a  sufficient  teaciLtiaffS^^ 

The  education  is  real  as  fn^  o    u  ^°^  ^*^«  ^t  in  him 

all  *  *  *  RpuI:        •       "  department  *  *  *  hnf  TlTo    •      ^  "^^'^  "» connection 

join  and  <fiAe^The"bo;r?°l  '■'''  P"'""-"™  &  be  ff"v^^  T"°'"'°.<'  ""' 
good  cricket  and  footTll  .1  ^"  ?°.H°<"-  »PO'to.  Mmv  ofH!^  J  "i''"'.''"'' 
what  ia  called  '  setS  S'"<,ri  ?  %^  .''""  ?"  »»J«'-««on  I  u^/fu  !„!f ''°°'»  ^'T' 
oast  c  exercise? "     nf    '^  ""'  ^  "  the  use  of  thl  j7.    k  1,  ?,      especially 

^sical  d^r^-      H»  -»™ends  the  gene  Jll^tion  oj^r.^ir^ 
■Aji  examination  of  tho  l.a»^^«t 

comparatiJ^l^Cler    tend  '^  ^"^"^^"^1  sSis  t^'e^^f^^^^^^^ 
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reformatories,  HH  comparatively  few  of  them  were  vtry  luid  wlicn  sent  to  the 
sohoola.  Hut  it  would  he  a  ^reat  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  children  are 
always  innocent.  Some  of  them  are  very  wicked  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  otienceH  committed  are  to  a  great  extent  of  the  warae  character  && 
those  reported  in  the  Koformatory  Schools. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  special  reports  for  exan)ple,  we  find  that  in  the  Stockport 
Industrial  School  for  boys,  in  which  there  were  150  inmates,  the  educational, 
work  was  fairly  doiio.  In  stamiard  5  there  were  15  boy.s,  and  the  work  was  fair 
except  in  arithmetic,  in  which  there  were  (i  failures  ;  in  standard  4  there  were  23, 
»nd  the  reading  and  spelling  were  very  good,  and  so  on.  Of  tlm  industrial  training 
it  is  stated  that  the  industrial  activity  is  well  maintained  ;  25  were  employed  in 
tailoring,33  in  shoemaking,34inbru8hmaking.  Good  work  was  done  by  thes<'  cla'>He8. 
There  were  smaller  classes  in  the  carpenters  and  plumber's  shops'  A  class  wa» 
engaged  in  making  children's  carriages.  Of  conduct  and  discipline  it  is  stated 
that  no  cause  had  been  given  for  serious  anxiety,  "  the  boys  are  under  good 
influence,  and  "  learn  to  control  themselves  in  a  "large  degree.  There  was  one 
case  of  theft,  one  of  robbing  in  a  shop,  one  of  absconding,  a  few  cases  of  quarrelling 
and  fighting.     The  boys  were  manly  and  well  behaved." 

Of  the  St.  Nicholas  Catholic  School  for  boys  at  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  it  is 
stated  that  very  few  schools  provide  more  thoroughly  for  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  There  were  45  boys  in  standard  5.  In  that  class  the  reading  was  fair,  but 
capable  of  improvement,  the  spelling  very  good,  the  writing  excellent.  In  arith- 
metic 27  passed,  17  failed.  There  were  35  in  standard  4.  The  other  classe.s  were 
larger.  The  industrial  training  receives  careful  attention — 39  boys  work  with 
the  tailors:  47  in  shoemaking :  45  in  mat  making;  21  in  the  field  and 
garden.  Others  were  employed  at  knitting,  baking,  and  housework.  The  report  as 
to  conduct  is  satisfactory;  yet  there  were  ca.ses  of  theft,  laziness,  disorder, 
wilful  damage,  quarrelling  and  impertinence.  The  report  adds  that  the  bo,v.s 
were  well  in  hand,  and  managed  with  much  tact,  special  experience,  and 
wisdom. 


Of  the  Church  Farm  School  at  East  Barnet,  Herts,  which  had  85  boys  of 
whom  64  were  on  the  voluntai-y  list,  we  are  told  that  education  was  carefully 
attended  to,  that  there  were  22  boys  in  standard  (j  whose  woik  was  most  credit- 
ably done,  25  in  standard  5,  and  17  in  standard  4.  The  industrial  occupation 
is  chieriy  agriculture;  a  farm  of  50  acres  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  the 
garden  is  large.  The  boys  take  care  of  8  milch  cows,  and  of  pigs,  poultry,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  tailoring  class,  and  a  class  that  make  and  mend  boots.  INatuiHl 
history  and  the  science  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  the  school.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  superior  school,  and  the  boys  are  said  to  be  generally  good,  yet  theie 
were  one  serious  case  of  stabbing  with  a  knife,  one  case  of  gross  innnornlity,  two 
cases  of  absconding,  and  "  more  cases  of  petty  theft  and  dishonesty  than  is 
desirable." 

The  largest  of  these  schools  is  that  of  the  London  County  Council  at  Feltham, 
in  which  there  were  643  boys  resident  on  the  day  of  inspection.  This  school  is' 
expensively  conducted,  the  net  cost  per  head  being  £25, 7s.,  Id.  per  annum.  The 
work  of  education,  the  report  says,  was  carefully  and  accurately  done,  35 
boys  had  passed  stai  .lard  five,  and  09  were  in  that  class.  In  .standard  four,  there 
were  118  :  in  standard  three,  183:  in  standard  two,  181  :  and  in  .standard  one,  57. 
Of  the  results  of  the  examination  no  particulars  are  given.  Of  the  industiial 
training  it  is  stated  that  30  lioys  were  working  as  tailors,  31  a,s  i?hoemaker,s,  10 
as  carpenters,  9  as  painters,  8  as  smiths,  10  as  bricklayers,  8  as  engineers,  12  as 
cooks,  11  as  bakers,  80  on  the  farm,  229  in  general  agricultural  employment,  80 
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in  the  seamnnshin  (livision    19  In  <-k^  i        i 

a.s  .hirt  nncJ  sock  Lakoranc U.  Zt  ZlV'f'  "  """;'""  ^"^  ^'^P^''-^-.  24 

Till,  hoys  drill  well,  atul  recoive  iiHtn,..  in^l"  ''^  '"  *^«  ^'^^^  themselves." 

boys  was  reported  satisfactory     "Tie  hoys  w  o  ?i''^ir-""r''':'     P'""  ««'"J»«t  of  the 
ma.ntamea;  •  -  Thoro  is  nLovtl^Z^^:^'''^^^-   .^'«°ip»i""- i-'^trictly 
a  handful  of  incorrigihles  son.eti  n "s  a  so         L        i"  "^  "  T""""'  «'"^'-acter.    But 
dealt  with  •  .  *  s5„H,  cu.os     r  ulZ^    r^ 
theft,  and  a  few  cases  of  al.scondin';  ''       "'  ''^''"""  "*  "•"^^••^-  ""PU'lence,  petty 

earn  t^r'^^tiul;  lo^Z:^Z.£  :':^  -^  '"'"'^  ^^  ^^"^^  -''>  -•  ^'^^^  can 
"'•e  good  bands.         ^  P""°«  "' ^eok  by  gainmrj.narks      In  several  there 

not  more  than  one  to  Hfteen.  *""  '''^'''"^  *^«'^«  ''"y«  •  i»  «ome  cases 

is  -^ '' &  ^^^->y.  refuge  i.  Liverpool  it 

proper  authority  and  no  control  There  v  h  ^"7"""  *^"  y*^^""-  ^  ^'^"t  of 
in  6  cases  the  boys  remained  un  .c<werod  ol  .  "  ^^  ""'•''''  "*  absconding,  and 
a  Reformatory  school  for  theft.  pSment  ha.  1'^'  "'""  ''"^  ''\  P"^*^"  *^"''^«'^  t« 
produced  no  result.  It  is  not  punis  Inent  th„f  t  '^^^"  ^^j^j^"'"  7  severe,  and  has 
"lent,  of  which  there  has  been  none"  "  '  ^"^  J^^'cious  manage- 

liter  JJ^£::t:^r^  ^:^et^is;/;^J:  S^^  ^t  ^-^^-  ----^  ^ 

was  burned  on  the  ni^ht  of  FebrTai^    7th     f-h  ''  "o  ^''^^°"*^  *«  seamanship, 

the  hre  broke  out.  It  was  found  on  enouirv  fh '?  7."'" u^^^^''^'  ^»  ^«'^''l  v^hen 
and  as  the  doors  were  locke.l  and  the  klv  ^  ^^  ^^'i  '^'P  ^^^  ^«<^"  ««t  «»  «re. 
prevent  the  destruction  of    he  ves3e^'     tL"'"- ''^^^^^^  ^"^'•'  be  done  to 

boys  who  were  "  handed  over  to  the  civil  n?'"'"'  T  ^^'^^^^^^  ^'^'"^  ^o  five 
must  have  been  implicated.  P''"'"''"'-      ^^  ^^^^^d  seem  that  othera 

and  Si^Ju^^t:^--:  innSS:^^i:t"^^  ^'^  "^^-r"  '^-^  -^oois 
not  previous  to  their  commitment  con  raXi  vlZT  ^Tl^-  "^  '''^  ^^^''^'•«"  i'ad 
progress  in  vicious  ways.  It  vvas  to  bl  t^nl  T^^^ad  habits,  or  had  made  little 
«ont  out  into  the  worl  J  wouirbe  betLr  tCl  t'tT  "^'^'  *^"-  '''''•<^'  ^h^" 
Refonnatorios.  The  returns  for  the  velrs  IsVfi  7  «°l''''\r"*'?^  ^«"^  *™'»  the 
f i^^harged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  was  0  1 7.   k''°''  ^^f  "^"^  ^""^^^  ""'"ber 

fi  d  a    f  1?^  '^'  ^'y'  1««  '^^d  died  and  otheS45'^'C'^  '"'1.  ^'''''  ^«^^'' 
ned  as  follows  :—.  "  "»  i-uegins  *,i.     1  he  remainder  are  claasi- 

Of  the  boys — 

^2^24 ' ""'  ^.'^''"*  «^  P«r  cent,  we.e  doing  well. 
416,'        "  5  ,"  doubtful. 

820,        "  fi  „  convicted  or  recommitted. 

"  unknown. 


Of  the  girls— 

.1,805,  or  about  83  per  cent,  were  doing  well 

doubtful. 


29. 
187. 


1 
9 


convicted  or  recommitted, 
unknown. 
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theip*i"rn^  n?H  r?'  '"l^"  ^**''"  i"  provi.linK  employment  for  the  children  when 
follows  • — 


They  are  cwjcounted  for  as 


To  •mploymtnt  or  sarriM  .. 

PI»o«d  out  through  friMid*,., 

Emjurated 

SenI  to  MM 

Enlirted 

Diich»r((ed  at  dii«p»'  .jd 

Committed  to  Reformatories. 

Died 

Abacoaded  not  recovered 


Total 


TjtuANT  Schools. 
of  these  sehoob  m  England  under  the  management  of  school  Sf  To Thlm 

time  of  their  establishment  up  to  DeceS)e  JLt  1^^^^      *^'''  ''^''^'  ^^^"^  ^^^^ 

2,606  boys  were  admitted  for  a  second  time 

^'SJJ  "  "  third  time.   ' 

ill  I  l  f°"rthtime. 

fifth  time  and  upwards. 


The 

numher 

The  ttvoi 

the  8ch(K 

are  no  tr 

Nuspectet 

order  to 

enforcing 

worked  « 

The 

the  Unite 

of  fjicts  r 

in  frainin 

ditt'ereiit  t 

the  Unitt 

I.VS8.     In 

Iiitive  Ah> 

iiierit.s  of  t 

lia.'s  been  t 

H  Schoul  V 

power  to  I 


'Tl 


lie 


ject  to  var 

cinployiiiet 

deal  of  unl 

wron^'  to  c 

liitzi  from  I) 

to  the  supp 

foundation 

t(!ni  certain 

idle  and  in 

"  And  < 

for  those  ca; 

there  aie  ini 

ten  years  or 

dard  in  read 

employment 

various  laws 

"  The  a1 

regular  offic( 

keep  up  a  co 

children  to  ti 

school  regist< 

are  detected  ; 

"The  pa 

at  school,  and 

mons  before 

authority,  wh 

"In  the  f 

or  appears  ant 

enfo'-ce  compl: 

with  costs  tiVe 

reasonable  eftc 


The  adiuisHioiiH  (liiiinL'  lN8f)  wern  1  kqo  i         .%       ',  '  ~ 

numhcr  in  tho  school,  on  Dece.nhcrTl.sfc' tlVZ  'V.  ^'"^^'^''^^^  ''''^^^^  the 

the  «chooll.oanlH.  The  ttveraL'u  leni^th  o',t!  /•  "'  ^'"''i''''  ^y  t'>« Rovrnnant  nd 
Hr«  nu  truant  .schooln  inco.riuiblo  tnn  1  fr  *'''?  rn*^''""* '^■'^  '^>i^-  Vv"  'a^th  '  « 
suspected  that  iu  nmny  oa^c^spl^^^^^^^^^^^  .^cho  1.        r'  ^ 

order  to  be  relieved  of  their  charm       \h.T^  J^''7  <:hihlreu  to  play  truant  in 

enf..rcing  the  tnmncy  sections  o?le  sS' ,1?^"'^ -^"^  '*««"  exp^rfiS    n 
worked  great  hardship.  '''''°^'  '*^'  and  m  somo  cases  they  have 

the  ^Ue^lP^tSr  ^^^  -  i^«  «tate  of  New  York  wrote  to 

ot  facts  relating  to  the  public  school  "ystem  of  ^  ::^}']Sfor  such  a  .tntenVent 

L  ?'";"*]  '!  T^''''  ^'^  ^^hich  the  attendance  ,    "1  ^^V'"'?  «''  ""^>'  ^e  of  service 

l'S«8.     In  this  letter-which  is  published  in  f.n  •     .'''  ^^'•-  ^'on,  September  4th 

.  ject  to  various  by-laws  wldch  hav    I  ''""r'"'' ''''^  «^hools  are  in  session  s.,h 

en.plovn.ent  in  Luu,  ti;u^\ L"  ; 'Cj-f  7^th  a  view  to  fadl  tat  .ui'the  r 
deal  of  unfavorabl,.  criricisni  nithl  ,     ^"  *^"*  connection  is  hear,    «  ^     i 

to  the  supp.,rt  of  hi.  family,  when  ev  m     lifH    •    ''''''^^^'^  "mtcrially  to  contribute 
foundation  for  complaint  on  f.  l  >  "^^'^  '^  necessary.     There  m..  JtI 

s^rsjs^vast-^^^^^ 

ten  years  or  upwI^K^fpTs  e"a  a^tM  ^-tS  'where'^c^'lTof 

dard  in  reading,  writing  and  eWntarv  I  -f^*"'^-  ^^^""nation  of  a  cer  ahi  s 
employment,  attend  school  on  S??!,^  arithmetic,  can,  during  theTr  "    fH^' 
various  laws  of  this  nature  bv  wl  U  TvT^  ^^'''^  afternoons  a  week     tZ^  ^'' 

;  The  attendance  of  tLc^Sm.  in  t"'''  "'"  '^^'^"^'  ''^^ool ZTalJtZ  V" 
regular  officers  of  th«  P,]  ,     .•       t?  '"  the  various  districts  i«  l^^ij^ '"'«■''■ 

with  costs  five  shillineB"  w7f  f k  ^  *'''"*'^  "^^  ^^Pose  a  penaltv  nor      °'J.  *<^ 

6  »  penalty,  order  the  child  to 


I  'I 


^>] 


I  <i 
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bo  sent  to  a  certified  day  mdiistrial  spli..nl      Tn  ^u  i 

of  non-compliance  tlie  courrmaror^^^^^^^^^^  '"T^  orany  subsequent  case 

indusfcrialschool.ortoace  tifiTindustril-»  1  ^  '"'^^  '"  ^  '''^''^^^^  ^^Y 
tion  inflict  any  just  penalty  as  at  eSo^^^  T'^  '"'^>'  f'"'ther  in  its  discre"^ 
penalty  without  ord?rin</tiS  to  1^1' Jn/?''  "'°^  "«" "«'?"'? 'i^nee  inflict  sucl. 
n.Hnagcrso£anvindustr?alsclm     L.,h-T      '.''mT.'"'^"^^^^  •    ■-     The 

ft,  atW  ti-e  afre!'\t:L;t^  ^^o7o^^^^^^  think 

hun  a   icenso  to  live  onf  of  «,.l,r^,^1   i    \  A     ,""'""  *^"f"  t»e  child  is  so  sent,  mve 

3icon,so,  some  such  schod  vv  £  to  recL^T^'"  '"r"''  ^f  '^  ^'''^'"''^^^  in  the 
^being  a  certified  efficient  LC°.ThesP.;hn  f'""  '""^  ?'"'?  ^"  ^'^'^  ^'««"««  and 
the  government  and  nTt  sutect  fo  th?F1,f  r  ^f^  ""d^''  ^^e  direct  control  o: 
If  tl>e  Secretary  oi  S^LiTi^ltJth^^^^^  «'^cept  indirectly, 

•of  population  in  any  school  dishl  -,  «       T'"^  *  ■  ."^^  .C"'c«'"«tance,s  of  any  claL 

tJy  Education,  a^o^e  or  „o  e  fedfa  dtU'^^^S^^^  ''•*^""'-"'  «^«^-- 

children,  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  fhp  n     "^^  bdgmg  are  provided  for  the 
chihlron  of  such  class   Lm^^l^lm-  ^'T''  }^''"^'^S  and  control  of  the 

■such  population  tfbt^trSda^lL^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  the  neighborhood  of 

•The  bl':i7::f11;^^^^^^^^^^^^  V'esigned  expressly  for  truant  boys- 

Board  for  dealing  w^th  Luantfis  as^-oHnw '"  R '"^""-  ^^^  P'^"  ^^'^P^^^^  ^y  L 
the  magistrates,  SenerX  Si  thetsh^^^^^^^^^  ^"^' wu  ''""^  *°  '^P'°«  House  by 
in  some  cases  fo?  short^eriods  oni  v  z  7Z"  "^^  *^'  T  "*  '^''^^'^  y^^^«'  ^^ - 
months.  The  usual  course  whpnfhJVo  "  p  ,  x''''  ■'^'"'^^  ^'^  ^'^«'  <^'"-««  or  four 
period,  is  to  license  the  cM7d  out  at  tr 'i'^'*^''""/^  ^"^'  "  sufficiently  Ion,- 
dition  that  he  attends  a  Sfied  efficentsC^  1  ^^'^  ""'r'^'  «"  ^h«  «<^" 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  thp  «nL!i  1  V  ,  ?"'  regularly.  It  then  becomes 
the  head  office  on  ever^Fri^V^f^^^^^^^^  '''  ^'J'"t  '^  ^^^^  ^  P°^<^  ^^^d  to 

^nces.     If  his  attendance  contmuestnT«  f-  7°!  P^'-J'^^l^rs  of  the  boy's  attend- 
application  is  madet  the  Ho  „e  lecretarf  j£^  '  period  of  nin'e  months, 

however,  the  teacher's  report  shLs  f hff  IL  v.  ^'>y^^^y  be  discharged.     It, 

'Officer  is  at  once  sent  to  vS  th^^nv'^  l  ^^.  ^'  "^*  '^^^""'^^^'^  regularly,  an 

boy  does  not  attend  w^?he'ularitv^the?.w'  '"'^  *n  T^""  ^^^  Parentslhat  if  the 
this  warning  is  effectual    but  shontl  tl  I  7'"  ^*'  /■'^^''^^-     ^^  '"any  ca .,. 

ance  his  license  is  rfvoked  ^d  he   «  take^Xck  ^o"'  'l  ^'^  ""f^'l^  ^"  ^''  ^'''^^' 
period  of  detention  extends  to  abou?  Vhr!i         ^.u*"  ^^?°''*-  ,  ^"  this  occasion  his 
licensed  out.     If  his  license  is  revoked  «!.    f^^''  ^^  '"  ^^^"^  "^«  ^oy  is  agahi 
is  still  longer.     It  results  that  W.«f        ""T^  *^""^  '"f  ''"^*^  P«"od  of  detention 

without  any  necess\^"|>'f^  thf r^vlXn"?  fehMSi.l.^'tt'ff'";  f  ^^"^"^"^ 
some  tew  cases,  three  or  four  revocations  nf  .  t.  ,  ^.^^^'^  >  but  if,  as  happens  in 
plication  is  made  for  the  boy's di^cW  and  fr.i '  ^'''""'l^^'^  ineffectual,  an  ap- 
that  he  may  be  sent  hy  Jla^StTj     \^'^^^^^^ 

facts."  adds  Mr.  Phelps.  ^ I  h^e^e Wed  ?rom  th    "^'=^  ''"^""'"^^  ««^«°^-     '^^^ese 
-School  Board  and  the' Acts  ofTaSl^t^tsu'^^  "'^"^^^  ^  ^'^  ^°^^- 

Day  Industrial  Schools. 

«sfcablitd"Sal?;rA^^^^^^  ^'}l^  ^-y  Feeding  Schools, 

in  1887.   Therf  are  nL  fif  S othl tho^^^^  ^^f  ^  ^ecretar?  of  State' 

Ust  year  was  2.5!J9.  The  Leeds'  ScroorRl  V  iF  ,^^-  ^^®  average  attendance 
class  in  one  of  the  most  crow^Je  oua  te?  ofTh.  f?'  ^"''  ^.T^  "!  f''''''^  ««1^«°I  «f  this 
when  that  has  been  built  sot' SLtilf 'hS^ol^^^^^^^^^ 


think  that  they  can 


do  without  the  industrial  school    In  IStTTTT"'''''''""''''"'"''''^^ 

struction  and  emp^^^eni  wo^n  *  ^°°^  ***>^  ^^e^ing  scri^Xr-^  cheaper  and 
<508fcly  industrial  scLff-Th^^^^^^^^^^  '!^'  '^'i  in^lew  ir  welU^  X'"' °^''^- 

opmion  to  have  been  waII  *!!  ^?j""^'"^P®<^tor  says  that  Pvna.:  ^"  *^  "'«  present 
when  such  schools  JilTf    ^^""'^ed,  and  thinks  that  thAr^^"*^?''^^  «h«wn  this 

tfi'at  thereare  rut  th  /d^^  Fn'^  f  •^r''^  ««hooI  btrd  Ls  "m  ^J^^^-^'^  come 
such  schools  oriffinafed  a?H  ^""''J'*^  '^'^o^'s  now  in  Scot knA  l ''  '•^"'arkable 
established  by  JZty  oTa  spe^l^t  oY^°?^""  " ^"^^^^^^ 

as  the  Arab  clals  » If ,.  '^?'' ^^"^^""y  belon."inc.  f"  "  "f  ."^""/'^  ^'>«  day  of 
away  from  the?  homes  T  ^°",  P^/*^  ^^^  pX"aL  :  ,^^^'^^"  ^««^''bed 
be  taken  as  a  Tule  thai'  th  T^""'^  "^^^  return  in  tho^"'- *"^^"«  *^«'« 
meals  are  provided--brLtp  ^'!]?'  ^''^  PO"r  i"ther  thl  '"'"^-  ^^  "'^7 
well  mana,ed.  ffe  Insn'^^^'  '^'^"^^  and  .supper  Th^  ''TV^'  ^bree 
without  exception  bin^r?  '*^«'  "^^'^  results  of  fb/  ''^"°''*  ^^e  all 
are   always   pleasant   «K  T^  satisfactory.     ♦     *    "^  ^Jf  examinations  have 

and  «eeJan&rt?5o"tLr\"f-     ?«  ^''^^^-n  invaTi.blt^f  t'  r'^^ 
energy  about  them  w),;„K  ^^^*'  and  there  is  »n  oT         7  '^^^  'heeiful 

detention.     The  cToSn  ,  •'"'  ^^'"^times  misses  in  the  mof  """'f'^*^'"  «^  ^^'e  and 

seqnently  open  to  eri.c  sm  'ZV'  '^'  ^'''  '•  ''  i^the  d  SdreT"'"'  -"^^^""'^  "^ 
attention  is  naid  fn  !.i  ^.    ''^^  ^  regards  ouanf  Hr       T     '^  °'^"' ""'J  is  eon 

reg.darlyu  e^td^vet'"''''?-''    ^^*''«  are  s^pX^inl  ^"""^^^ '  ^"^  e'e^ 
as  neat  as  oWcCsLZlZ^^f'T^^^^  T'^'l  ^"^  '^^ 

some  employment  is  always  fSnn? 5'     fJ"".*^  ^^^'^^^rial  work  cann  ??  '^*-'™««^ves 
in  wood  choppincr     j'^^  ^  J^""*^  ^^^r  the  boys  in  working  K.       °'''  ^'^  ^"ne.  but 

brush  makin^a^d  very  Lod  'J"' ^^o^  «chods  the  mfnte^^^^ 

and  knit,  and  some  n?7h^    x  T^^""^  '«  ^^'ned  out     'm  "'^".'^f «' «  liave  introdu,.ed 

The  average  cost  n»r  ^    j  *-.o«Jc(,  and  Guardians 

tones  at  various  timTZlllttFLT''.'^  ?''''  ^SsSsTe'esr/f^  ''T''^^ 

8  were  sent  to  reformatories  and  ggVJn-''""  •'.^'^°«^«-  ^f  6.92r.SVn"  'f  "'■'"'^- 

These  are  the  schools    Cnf/  *V°?"^^"al  schools         ° '=''^^«  «<>  admitted 

chiefly  interest  themselves  '  '"'P''*°^  ^'^^^'^  «-y«.  in  whTch  school  board     . 
Ihe  Day  Feediu.»<a„k    1  "' ''oards  should 

Aberdeen  and  othe^  5tls    °Th'"PP'''"*^^  ^^  ^°^"ntary  contributi  -, 

-^3.0  the  expediency  of  Sn  J  "'.l'^*'  ^^'ne  differenc^  of  o'^n"     °''  '^"'  ^^i^t  in 

vailing  opinion,  as  Mr  T.  rj!"-  ^^^  ^'^'^^''cn  to  go  home  «?°k '"*''«««  Places 

5  (P.O.)  """'J  AM„e,.tion  by  Mr.  P,  EM^^nj  «    '"  " 

'       **•»   Of 
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«21w   1  4.    u  j'      ^*".  '"existence,  and  has  been  tried  by  exoerience  and 

our  bl.1?n  '^''^\f^'^^'^Sn\^^^y  successful.     It  combines  helpVSfe  poor  wfth 

Workhouse  Schools. 

Any  notice  of  the  present  English  system  of  prevention  and  reformation 
would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  state  what  is  done  for  the  pauper  or  wSouse 
Sr/  J"  """?^''  "^  t^^''''  permanently  resident  in^he  workho'vses  of 
SrifTr  """"'y^^'-S?  ^.^^^  years  ago.  and  their  peculiar  characteristics  we?e 
sucTi  that  the  great  majority  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  mt^nrako 
their  way  m  tSe  outer  world.     When  sent  out  many  joined  theTnk   o^  tlu^e  vl  o 
lived  by  vice  and  crime  or  returned  to  the  workhouse  to  live  LpaSer;    Unruly 
h  nTit'f^fthr  to  violent  outbreaks  they  lacked  self-reliance Zf the  power  of 
as  ••  ts^ani  ^K -'w!"-     "^f  t^'%  numbered  tens  of  thousands.     Those  known 
a   short    thte   at  .To\      -^  ^"^  the  workhou.e  frequently  and  remained  but 
a   snort    time   at   each  visit   were  deeply  steeped  in  wickedness     It  bennmo 
evident  that  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  change  the  d  aracter  of  these  chTl 
dren  for  the  better  and  relieve  the  ratepayers  from  the  burdeHf  supporting  a 
class  of  hereditary  paupers.     It  was  decided  that  they  must  be  removedCm  the 
pauperising  and  other  evil  inHuences  of  the  workhouse  and  scClswerrcon 

fndlmenrdtST*^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Parliament 'pts^n^  18U 

vli^u  »n  1848.     In  a  few  cases  the  cottage  system  was  adopted  and  with 

results  comparatively  satisfactory.     Inmost  cases  Lge  buildings  were  erecte 
by  each  poor  law  union  or  parish,  in  whicli  case  they  were  called  ''seprrite-'Tb  - 
a  number  o  unions  or  parishes,  in  which  case  they  were  called  "  district  schools'' 
In  some  of  the  larger  schools  the  number  of  scholars  was  from  500  to  1  oSo     In 

Z^rex^tlnn  r  /''' b  ,  ^'^  '''''^'^  ^"«*^"^*'-  --  ^"  *»-;  could  rlon 
ably  be  expected  and  the  scholars  in  many  cases  were  bright  and  clever     Thr« 

religious  ins  ruction  and  training  were  also  carefully  attended  torbut  the  results 

Chndre'n  S'jf  tT"  ^^-.F^^^^^^e  Hill,  in  a  late^  edition  of  her  book,  "Th: 

c^tv  a  ulnln  1  n ''  V'^^'  •'?•  ?^-^>  "  '^^^  ^«»*^  «f  ^l^'-t^e^^  and  general  capa! 
city  and  adaptability  characteristic  of  the  pauper  class  prevails  in  the  biff  schoSl 
whether  it  be  in  the  workhouse  or  miles  away.^  The  children  accustomed  to  an 

;o"d?ffere^,r''::v^'°°""  ^^";  '^f'''^'  and'linable  to  ^commodate  t"em^ 
to  different  conditions  or  any  kind  of  change      .     .     Strangers  indeed  we  be  W 

rdr7bT'V^'1,^^*'f."^'^*"^-^'^'«^'^«^'  ^«^1  discipline  wSh  usually  per-' 
yade  these  schools-all  good  in  their  way-tending  to  create  an  esprUdecoZ 
in  some  measure  a  subst  tute  for  the  bond  of  family  affection ;  but  they  must  Tot 
be  permitted  to  destroy  individuality,  and  limits,  within  which  thefcan  be  safelv 

SKeSn '':  '''°^'^•  '  ^^  '^^^^  ^  «^"d  ^«  «"«  i^  -  hundred  'says  £ 
Uesba  Stietton,  we  produce  a  machine  and  generally  a  bad  machine '  Enforced 
uniformity  in  every  detai  of  daily  life,  however  important  T  however  triflC 
among  creatures  varving  in  mind  as  much  as  in  body,  though  St've  to  the 
discipTmanan  is  bligking  to  those  subject  to  its  laws^  Undoubtedirsome  mys 
tenons  charm  affects  the  beholder  in  witnessing  many  hunSs  of^hiiren 
dressed  alike,  acting  in  unison  and  rendering  instlnt  ol^dience  to  the  word  o" 
command;  but  even  amid  the  tears  that  dim  our  eyes  when  their  youn/ voice 

izttlrfc:sst^rk^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

itself  from  this  complete  subjection  Tcrth;wUrotthe";^^?^^^^^^^ 
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^eVS:^^:yZ':Z^^^^^    *°  ^^-^^^  -^  anmhilates^^IlrT 

whereas  in  real  life  it  has   tself  tlT"'  ""  ™^^«  ''^^  "^  ^n '«'  ^e  orZ!f  "f^*/" 
out  their  want  of  energrtheirstuniHU  '?v"^  ^^««'«^  engine  "     Ww^.^^^'^^' 

plJdouttherdreTintXe^-rcrr'  t""''  ^-^o';:^^  l''^«^"-^ 
and  record  their  emnlotw      •      ^*^»r>lain  should  visit  thom T  ,  ^^^y  ^^^e 

officers  was  that  Z^S  ^  ''P"''^^  ^^  ^^eir  conduJt  Th^  i^"  '^'^"'''*'^  ^"^  '«a^-n 
The  failure  of  those  fart  '1?"^ '^>^  ^^^^PPeared  makin^s.t'^  -'""^'^  °^  *hese 
teui  which  had  be^n  aZcat'dtr  '^  ^'«'^*  ""P^""  "f  tSwH"  ''"P°'^'^^^'«- 
in  England,  Scotland  and  itl?    T  ""T^  ^'""^  *ind  which  h«;LT^'"?  ^"*  «3-s- 

I  that  system',  JSl'rireter'^ 

,         Notwithstanding  all  thesp  n  '*  ^^^'  P''^^^^  «'"inent  y  succp^S?,  ?  ^^ 

tute  and  the  viciousl'v  inn M nil  PT-?''^"'^  ^^^  "^e  care  of  the  Jn  r        "'''''^"^• 
sented  in  this  cou  "try  by  Dr  i?^''^.""";"P^«  «««oeiatfons    .,  ch  T"  k  "''  ^''^•^^•- 
Ihave  an  ample  field  Irl^^S^i  '''''  ^''  ^^^'  ^^^  'S'^U^r^otse^t. 

Probation  Laws. 
ing  to  poaching,  va^Ccv  Dutlt  ?"  T  "^"^  ™"<'™  "Seno; ,"' f *' f  ™i"ed  the 


I  many  imprisonmenf«  nf  »3r  onences  was  also  reduced  h,-  ^k-  a  :  ^"®  previous 
Iby  instalLntrinVssran  K"°'  '^  ^"t^'orisiiglt^U,  to  ;=,<^ ^^'^j* obviated 
Act  to  permit  the  conditional^  t""*'  P*''"'^  entitled  L  the  S^  ^P.^'I^^^^^^Uy 
as  ^  provided  "mav T .-.  f  ""^^t""^  "^  ^^st  offenders  in  .^*"*®  ^'><  "An 
TIeictsays^WhTre'i  f  ^' j^^  ^^-bation  of  pTrst  0^'^ , ^^««^  •'  this 
nation  of  persons  eon;?cfeLT/t°i'""''^''«Provision^^^^^^^^^^^  Act    1877.- 

lor  the  trivial  nature  of  fb!    ^     ""'^  ''^^"<^««  '"^^y  by  reason  nfft  ^t^'^  *''«  ^efor- 
enacted.  etc.  ^'  ^^«  ^^^-^  be  brought  ai/t  Slf  i^^rtn^t^^^T  U 

Uer^^Sp^riihaWetu?rr^^^^ 

court,  and  mmeviouTL^.-J^.'^''''^  *han  two  years'  LI?     P'^'®"°«sorany 

hf^fnr.  «,>,...   i-P.^'^"^  conviction  is  Droved  o„„,-^l. ;  ^  \'?Pnsonment  before  anv 

tdTofheyrtrv^''^^^-^^ 

f  fhp  off  youth,  character  an,l 
the  offende;"b7;'e7e;s7d  onr'K\'^^  °^^^''«  was  commitS?'^-^^  toany  extenu- 
sentencing  him  at  once  to  a^  ''*'^'J.  "*'  ^^^^  eond^cfthe  co  ,?  '^P'^^^'^*  *hat 
i"toarecognizance'w?th  orTir";^hment.  direct  that  he  be  X^^^'  ^"'"^'^  "*" 
nav  div(,o.tt^  o — :  ""^*^^  without  sureties,  fl.n,^  ^.,.;„"    ^®,'^®^^ased  on  enterintr 


Mo  a  recogni^ance,  with  orTitCtlS' '  '''''^  *^^^  -  ^e  reieas 

my  direct  to  annsar  nn^  «  wicnout  sureties,  and  durino-  c„„u        .^  ""  encermo- 

lime  to  keep  thfpeace "nd  hf^  J"^!'?^"^^  ^'^'«n  calKpot  ^.IT-  ''\*^«  ««»rt 
r  the  court  tforedWHn.u''^^''^^  behaviour."    AnoZr  '    f-"^  "^  *be  mean- 

Nisfiedthat  reotnderi*h?  "'^'T  .''  «"  offend!  ^nderthT  5T^^««  ^bat 
btion  in  f.h-  c— -"  -       ^^^  ^"'■etv  has  a  fivg^  ^l!--    ^^^*^  ''his  Act  shaJI  Jj. 

likely  to"live  dS  th?Sod"  ''^'f/''  -urt  aet  orfnTht'h^If  ^"^^^  "'^'««- 
h  not  made  the  duty  Vln^    °*"?'^  ^*^''  ^^^^  observance  of  f  hi    *^«  offender  is 
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observed,  but  any  courh  competent  to  deal  with  the  offender  in  respect  of  his 
original  offence  it  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  the  offender  has  fai^d  to 
observe  any  of  the  conditions  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  and  after 
bouiSToTpptr^  ''  '"'  ''  receive  judgment  in  the  cou.t%oro  wiiich  he  wt 
There  has  scarcely  been  time  to  test  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1887    but  Mr 
Tallack  says  that  "  these  two  Acts  together,  with  the  collateral  measures  for  fhe 
«Z"u  h  "^  d^^l'nquent  and  neglected  youth  to  reformatories  and Tndustria 
schools,  have  already  materially  contributed  towards  that  diminution  both  of 
prisoners  and  ot  g.ols  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  gratifying  feaiuTof  the  arre 
Espec.ally  satisfactory  is  the  approximate  abandonment  of  the  imp  isonment  ^of 
children  m    his  country  of  late  years.     In  proportion  as  the  gaol  hi  beTn  less 
use.l  than  at  a  former  period,  it  has  been  proved  that  other  ways  of  disposJnio 
offenders  at  once  less  costly  and  less  de.^radi.)£r  have  hftPn  tv»..n;i  !f^f  ^ii 
advantageous."     May  this  lesson  be  profitably  pofdeied  P^-ctically 

Reformatories  in  Ireland. 
The  account  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  Ireland  furnishprl 
by  the  judical  and  criminal  statistics  is  very  mea<^re  and  nnonfiS  *"™'^^^d 
num_ber  of  children  on  the  rolls  -f  the  reforiLc^-^scVol  Tthf  etlTf  187? 

T         1.      ,  ^°y'-  CiirlB.  ToUl. 

^"^?'^°°^ 728  138  936 

0"  license 4q  ^  "^J 

Retained  in  school  sentence  expired i  f 

Absconded  sentence  unexpired * .' *  *       12  '"  in 

In  prison " "  '  *  ** 

'  2  2 

781  142  923 

The  total  number  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  was  1,029 
1  he  total  number  committed  durinfr  the  vear  ISS7  «rua  i^,^   u 
girb,  to,.l  ,78,  a  decease  of  U  .,  co.npVd  wS  tll^yla?,  reVtus'^'orlf 
6  b  ys  and  2  girls  were     eg  timate  or  deserted  •  nr  Iv.l^h  L'l   ?  ,      .  ^^®' 

or  criminal;  6*  boj.and  13  «i,.Uhad\Xrrttalive'r/C"S^^^^^^^^^^ 
had  one  parent  dead  and  l:)  boy»  and  I  girlVere  total  orphan'^  "  '"'' 

Ut  the  178  committed  during  the  year.  69  bovs  an, I  is  «,-^io        u 

Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland. 
B  as  c'oX^atd  wllLlL^^^^^^^^  ^^'^°^^  ^^  ''''  -^  '''  ^-^  an  increase  of 
.lose'on?:  yet  was-''""  ""'"  "^"^"'  ^^  ^«^-«-  -  'hose  schools  ai  the 

In  school  ^°^'-  ^•''*-  Total. 

^^e:::::::::::::: T7    T.    '''' 

Absconded .....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'         n  t  ^*^ 

Retained  in  school,  sentence  expired  . . .  *         12  53  g? 

3274        4717        TQqT 
found"for"them  "'  ^^"'"  ^"""^  "°"^«^^  '^'^'^^^  "'^t.l  places  could  b. 
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..«.  ohild^n  w«re  placed  in  the„  ,eh„o,»  during  ,STV.    Their  .ge,  we^: 

Under  6  years ^y*  QWs.  Total. 

6  and  under    8  years  *.' ^  29  36 

8  and  under  10  years        ^'^^  214  365 

10  and  under  12  years  . .' 1^4  I7l  335 

12  years  and  upwards        205  151  35^ 

113  106  219 

Other  European  Systems. 
The  efforts  to  rescu"  r>hi)/)i.an  e 

but  the  want  of  sufflrM-Anf  ^  mrtividuals  and  bv  chflHfaKir  •    .^'^ 

establishment  of  the  CtHau,   arn?   ""''  '"   PO'-'aneJt^Toc™,  '  ThI 

individual  be  normall^  Sloped  °W?'.*'^^'  '''  '^'  f^^^i'y  can  tL  J  Ve  0^?/^ 
boys,  in  a  rou.h  fram^  cofcta^ejn  whS  t  n.'P'^^  *^^  estiTblishifc  wfth  h  1' 

cations  for  admission  increased  h:b1^^ul'V"'^^«  ^"t  buiJt  ar.othe  .  anS  as  atT 
hshed  a  sort  of  religious  brothe  hood    wL""'^'  ?    ^'^  ^ecan^e  lar^e  iti'f 

There  are  to-dav   in  Ci 

".anage.  Sd'a'jf  derit? CThe"'  "-^  '>°™  «»•!-".„  .tu'S'lt  "i" 
reformatories  and  refnZ  ™  /  ^"""^  <>'  the  inmates  R^f.^i.  "  ^''.V 
«r«cti™»l  i„.??„f?'"S''?  "?  Mnduoted  on  Ih.  ..„" -"!''■.  .""'  "•«  Public 
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more 


PrniZl  .  '^"rPfu^r^-^VM^-  ^''^^'^  '*>'«  (P-  60'^)'iardly  an  institution  in  whkh 
h,y?t.n°l^°^^**^'^  are  mixed;  iv,  one  or  two  caae3  this  w^Tn  ' 

^wrf.  rT^'T'?-  .J''"  *^'''*^"  ^»"  *'°'"  ^'^^  "'<^«Pti«"  of  the  inmates  is  fiu, 
ttis  ^veraJ  TV,  "*  ^^«  y«'?"g«r  will  be  below,  while  the  older  will  be  at  ' 
this  average  The  general  disposition  is  to  discharge  them  between  „he  a?e. .  f 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years.  "cfween  ,.  le  age^  i  f 

•  wereat1hafdrte'?ffof^r  TT.'fl^  ^Y ''.  ^f  '''  ^'  «""^'^  '^^'^^^tain  there 
were  at  that  date  a  total  of  about  three  hundred  at/l  sixty  ciiil  i^avine  inatitn 
tions  of  all  the  difTerent  classes  in  the  several  Stat.,  compo  In/re^C^eman 
Empire.  More  than  three  hundred  of  these  have  been  establi2;d  stce  ^S 
This  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  me.norable  events  of  :,hat  yeai  v^kh  oj^ned 
the  eyes  of  both  Clnf.nians  and  patriots  t,o  the  perils  of  communis  n  Sh 
threatened  to  destroy  all  social  In  s"  coraraunisra   v.nith 

The  great  agricultural  colory  at  JTettmy   (France)  has  been  much 
frequent  y  spoken  of  than  that  If  the  ^mhe  H^,as,  probably  because   of  its 

^h  rtT^^'T^  '"'°r-     R'""^'-'-  '""'^''^  '-y  ^^  fo.lo™  h^opelesTcondZn  0?  t 
tvni^Vvf  T^:  brought  before  hi..  .  crnrm^als.  resigned  his  seat  asTud  ,-e  to 
Bauhe  Haus  the  tZlT  °*  "'«  ""^^^/^-"-"•^to.s.     It  is  s°aid  that  he  founii  iifth 
^^hmtlT  ,     1  t'  "'^^^'^-     '^''  certainly  adopted  the  cottage  svsteiu 

^  ?n^r  '  ri  T  t™V^^  necessity,  he  placed  from  thirty  to  fortv  boys  in  .Jch 
0  ;  e?^ol  .0?:^  't-'^'.  ^ti  ^°  "^^  ^^'  /"^titutions  established  on  their  model,  t 
po     We^    vVi^^^^^  each  boy.  to  repress,  and,  as  far  a 

IZ:    Lutllu    f^  ^^  ''  rM*'  draw  oat,  cultivate  and  strengthen  what  i 
goou.  and  the  chief  means  relied  on  are  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  intimatr: 

Xt''cE:*fo7  K^'"'  established  between  each  boy  and  the  ptso"  iSiSt 
canno  w?n  Z  ^T  ^"^  r''?°  ^?  ""^^^''^^^  ^«  ^^  for  such  a  position  who 
cannot  win  the  confidence  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  hh 

rnd'steadilv^ontl":'  '^'  Wty  of  guiding  the  boys  imperceptibly  but  firrni; 
the  hnlAi^  ?•  fl  ""^^  "^^''^  ™"'^  '"^^^y  ^"^d  t°  g«od  r^«"lts  In  both  schools 
on  thefr  r/^'^^  '"°''^f^  m  agriculture,  but  in  several  of  the  schools  founde 
?utions  aS  the^n^'LlT'^-^'  **r-  wl"'  ^""^  occupations  best  suited  to  theinstt 
Scent  ^N^iri'-'"  7^'f  ^^'"^y  ^"^  '•^"^*^«-  It  is  said  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  oi  all  the  boys  received  and  treated  at  Mettray  during  the  first  forty  years 
ot  Its  hfe  were  saved  to  themselves  and  to  society.     This  seems  almost  incTedible 

the  model  o''fVJ!Mr^''?f''*^f'^''''"f*'  '"  France  founded  substantially  on 
the  model  of  the  Mettray,  though  scarcely  any  of  them  equallinr.  it  either  in  tlie 
completeness  of  Its  organization  or  the  splendor  of  its  results,  w^  in  1880  tiftv 
two,  of  which  thirty-two  were  for  boys  Ld  twenty  for  girls.     TW  are  of  Va  Ei 
but'alfalT*-"^  course  yield  fruits  diflfering  both  in  excellence  aL  rundanc 
but  all  are  doing  a  good  and  useful  work.     But  these  are  not  the  only  reforma-' 
do  muTh  i  1  "'''^^  institutions  in  France.    Religious  and  other  orgLfzatn' 
"T«Z?»^    V«r    '''^^-  ^r   ^^*'^''''*^   ^^^  co-operation  of  the  goVernmeu 
in  ff^^«  w    r-^'i  ^r''^'''  V'*^^  "^'"«  ''^^^^  associations  and  agencies  empC  . 
obn^     T'^'  '°^V"d'»g.  ^tP*^^"'  ™^*«''"^'    ^««i«ti^«.   infant  nurseri.     C' 
schools,  kmdergarten  schools,  industrial  scho;,  societies  in  aid  of  ann.M.,^i<.  , 

Slous  people?"     '     '     ^'^''' ^f^^  ^^^^  recital,  will  say  that  the  Fren'ch  mv  . 

,..,,•1 J^'*^'"-"''^!-^*'^  ^''^'}^  ^^'^^^  children  under  fourteen  years  of  affe  cannot  I 
guilty  of  crime  because  they  are  without  discernment.     But  offenS  acnuit. 
for  that  reason  are  sent  to  a  reformatorv      Nearlv  ill  fbp  ohiHr  -J       ^  ^Ti 
the  refor„,atori«  have  eo„,„,itted  crimiial  aeS  hive  beet^Sted  S'S 
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bi;cau8(;  of  their  affp     TKo  •         ^  _ 

t)'at  of  the  I'oys  who  m''^''^^' ^^^^^^^^  «nly  fiftel;i  bov       t?  •'' ll"^**' 

opened  for  orphan,  Itf''^  «•■  adeiphia  in  IS28.    h  IsSi  ""/  '^  'r*  """■ 
State.    ThTs  „a,  o™  ?"'>  '■=f°™a'ory  was  founded*,;  ^•"""'''"^^tts,  in  1847, 

United  States*  *""'  "'patoy.  "about  fifty  r„Ve^J:  ^foS^T'-P"?"''" 

The  Massachusetts  System 

Massachusetts  w«T   ^i  "'^  1?  ^'«  endenc^  befofe  fh.  „     ^^■'e^^<^^°gton,  super- 
PuUhemorrtri~Tn'""8  *em  to  sue  "ast^^.tttts'"'';'"*"'-     '^^ 


-  ^ 
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was  ««  undertake"   .nd  that  Tt  i"  not  errriedTT'"''  "'""-"i-g  Jy«""« 
»ettl,.ment  of  New  Enirland    and  tJL^«  °  farther  now.     From  the  Sm 

and  thr.n«h  i.,  eeleXn  t  :^^e™,,TKrd  1^e\rhVrT""^  r ''?■' 
morals,  by  watchin»  closelv  and  viml.!,.i     .u       '    ,      '^.. °'  "*"  gi'rdmg  its 

probation  officer  indhirJktZ^lT  ^Za°T'  °'  °™'''°"  °'  "".mission.    Th. 
.eleotmen„nderto"ok  even1:;to"l\7ew  veaTa^""'  ■"■"■"""«»  «"-'■  t^' 

aldermeVoTanylTJ"  tt '^fetmrjf"' """r ™  °"'"'  '""^'"^  "■"  'b« 
proUtion  officer  and  fix  the  sak,^     ?l,        7  ^«n  may  establish  the  office  of 

the  powers  ofpoltce  office*  JeSf-Ul  "".I*  "'  Wi"'"'^"'  »  prescibed  anj 
vided  that :  conferred  on  tlie  person  so  appointed.    It  is  pnj. 

of  ev^ry  ;LT„':rl°srd*frcrime?nti""^.'"''t!  '"'"."■''  "•"-">'«  -0  ->*-« 
regard  to  his  reformation  P"''"'""'  "P""  ™«'' '«"»  "^  i*  may  deem  bist  having 

eerm;ofi,r;;:;rtio^,':lTthitl,tn':^^  rti- 1; ""'"" »'»'™»'  <>"^« 

and  of  his  conduct  duri°gtid  jS^tfan  «     °      *""  ""'P  "  '"'"■<'  ■>'  ""  »»« 

the  duL"„T:.?h"p'.ttrn™ffitH^';r:r''''™';t'"''  """''r*'  "a--  "^ 
p;:i=?tii:irh"t=":£^S''r^ 

ishrnent.  He  shalFhave  a  nl«p7i  'Jr^^'"''  ^/  1^?""^"^  *"  ''^f"'''"  without  pun- 
offenders  placed  on  probation  bv  the  cm?!  ifV  ^' ^\?''*'^'''^'«' ^'^'^  the 
as.si8tance  and  encourLemeras  will  Lrl'  h,s  suggestion,  and  render  such 

person  placed  upon  probatTon  onhirrecom  Lm£7'"^  ^'T  ^°"^'^  "^■''^"•^'"^-  ^nv 
approval  of  th^  su%ri„te„den^l    poTi^e  wi£^  "f'on 

brought  before  the  court  and  the  mm  f  mo  J  !i  '*"'^  warrant  and  again 

»ayn,ake  any  other  iaw/uUli^>srn^f^  proceed  to  sentenc!  o. 

rar  ^'^'^s^lXl':Z^^  "t^tt'-'  *°  ^"^T  ^'^^  --^  «^  ' 

any  crime.  ^  P°°  *"*'  "*»  been  previously  convicted  of 

montlf/^^wtg *re  S:  tf  rx'?nd1r  "  ^'J^  ^r-^-ners  of  Priso.  i 

probation  on  his  ,^eco...mendaUof;irh  such  oth-^'  ?'     1"      ^''T  P'^^^^  "?«" 
and  the  result  in  each  case  when  ^ompletd         P"^'^'^"^^^^  ««  ^^ey  may  reqSre  [ 

terfere  w ittin;  of'  tCSsTeored'f  .r'^^^^^-^  ^  P^^^^^^^  «««-  to  in- 1 
lunacyand  charity,  under  the  provZ^^^^^^        ^^^  ^T^'."^  officer  of  the  board  of 
^       The  laws  of  Lssachusetts  pTovide  Jhat  LZ/- 'f ''^  to  juvenile  off"enders," 
boy  or  girl  between  the  a<.es  of  seven  and  tLl^P^u  T^  ^^  ^^^''^  «g*'"st  anj 
shall  commit  any  child  under  111!"  ,-^ai  T  "  '.«°'  *>»*  no  "court  or  magistrate  I 

'^-^"^'^"^  **&««>  a  gaol  or  house  of  correction,! 
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n,  f>nd  it  seemR 


to  the  house  of  industry  of  th«  oiUr  «*  ti    x  -==t 

itrJon'''''''''\'nr^^^  butt°  JJ«  state  workhouse  in 

Board  ot  Lunacy  and  Charities."  Thev  i,rov/r?f  .  Tu  V°  *^«  custody  of  the  State 
cpal  courts  shall  try  juvenile  offenders' son«te?ri  'P^l'^^'^ 'strict  and  munt 
.^i"!l'^^"^^*  ^"'^'^b'^  ^'"'e«  to  b^S^i^J^'i-Pftfl^m  the  trial  of  other 
called  the  session  for  juvenile  offenders  of °wh^h  "'*"'  ^^^  ^^^'^  courts,  to  be 
docket  shall  be  kept."  "'''"'  °^  ^^'^^h  session  a  separate  record  and 

mons  «hI:5^:Z^d  to^'l^S^-^-^ghton  such  complaint  1^^^ 

the  place  where  the  boy  or^fc' ^nd'"^  "''  ^'^Vd  1^"?^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

«ent  to  a  public  institKn  or  co^nfit^l  TT""  '^^^  '^^  boy  or  girl  2ouS  £ 
r.t,nacy  and  Charity,  shoufd  he7omp  aL  hp^'  '."-'^^Z  °^  ^'^^  S^  Board  of 
ve'sKJS  "'^""^  *°  ^'-  ^ai^bS  which  3&^^^ 

"  The  court  or  maf^istratp  ' 

onse  «aid  Board  to  tak°e  and  indenture  S?"]'!?"''*  l^  '^"^  ^^^^^  Board  may  auth 
State  primary  school,  or  if  he  or  shn  ^  ^      ^  '"  ''^"^ff®  o^  a"y  Peraon  oHn  fl?: 
refor.„  industrial  school  such  boy  oig-ftThr''"'."'^^"^'^   '^  commit   to   It 
one  years  or  for  any  less  time      A„/     --i  u  ®  °''  ^^^  attains  the  aire  of  f«,LI 

fem  and  placed  elsewhere  or    e.U  to  ,'  '^"r*'''^"'^^'^-  he  will  be  taken  ?rn^^ 
the  parents  are  unfiV  tr.  ^^^     '^l®"^  to  an  institution      If  H.o  ««;  ^^^^ 

rro-r^ss  seLYTti^  ""?-"i;i^i:  ht:ii^ 
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girls,  133;  the  children  "out"  in  custodv    .f  ih^  i  ^„    j       i 
.nst  tution  273.  and  the  neglected  chfldrtn  ■I'XAZti  ^''''^  ""T  ^"  *" 
families  as  boarders  or  otherwise  who  are  ,  ','  '^^  7  children  phiced  out  m 

2.258  children  were  arraigned  fm-  nnl?n  '  '"''^^'O"  ^Y»t.,n.    L,ustyear 

Of  these  117  were  sJnTCfhH  ir  •  P  .'"^  ""■  '''•""'^''  ^'^^  ^'^  "«gl«eted  children 
134  were  fu  ly  commTtlno  fh.^  ^^  ^•^^'/:"'^'L^'y.  69  to  the  Girls'  Reformatory 
to  return  to  heir  I es  on  n  obatt"- F  '*  '^f  *'^''  ^^^"^^'  '*"^'  •««  ^-«  -"owni 
well,  would  be  extended      Th^    l-?l  ^'  T^T  '"""''  ^''"'^'^'  '*"  they  behave,! 

State  Board.  wh^^Sti th^tt nit  thev  t!;lrk  t:;*'^"'"*^^^  ""'^^  ^^"'^'^'  ^'  ''" 

honle?'TiflJetr.attic^lfi?5^"■  "  ^r'^^^-^''  '^  '^^  ^^'^^hiUh-on  ir, 
a«e.  After  that  arrlngeL'n  o^m  de'undTwhIer  h  '' 1  "f  r  "  "  ^'^^  ^'^^^^  "'' 
as  payment  for  board  Tnd  clot  hi,  «  •  tK.  .        .•        T  ^^^^  ^^'^^  -'  '^'^'"'^  '«  acceptt'.l 

further  reniuneratLn  aTtt'dli^^adltct  in'^^^^^^^^^  ''^  ^'"'^^  ^'^  P''°^'^^«^  ^^ -^^ 

on  a  S;  "a^'ed  wl^oTi,^  aC!'ho.  ""t  n  *'^  ,^"^'^  °^  *^«  °— -  ^f  the  poor 
homes  and  asylums  Se  Sfi  e  nrovidedl.""'^""  J"'i^'"^^  "^  ««'^)  '^'"^  ^05  in 
had  no  legal  settlement  ^  '  -seventy-fivo   pauper  cnildren  who 

batiofsyfttnS:  Tt;^^^^  of  Prisons,  describing  the  pro- 

certain  offence  and  insteSVcoinm  tina  h  i.%r''*^  '"^  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
come  in  oontact  with  other  oSd^fn? fi  •  ^"7  institution  where  he  om 
of  a  probation  officer  In  t  mt  case  h  .  Hh*  /"'°"\  ^''  I^"*^  *''"^  "»^«'-  «hargo 
that  he  shall  keeTout  nfhlrin  ii.^^'^i^  '',  "°*^  restrained,  but  it  is  required 

he  d.all  r«porrh?mself  once  o^Pi'T'   ^^^   he  shall  „ot  be  out  late  at  nigh?,  tha 
this  •impj/meaas  keepini  !  b^v  h^  hi    M  ^^^  ^-  *u?  '"f"^  '"^^  ^^^     Sometimes 
Bec«,«„V  beciSe  in  Cnv  cases  whel/l     r'' '  •  ^''  "^'^  surroundings,  but  not 

thair  probrti^n     Of^hese  fiftv  snrrIT  ''P^tt'  '^  ^^^'"-^  ^^   '^^^^^  the  .enns  o^f 

-.Iho'd  of  dealing  wtlTuSoffemtrM  '  tttr"''  '"'  '  \  ""  r^^''  ^^^« 
•Ml  be  deviied.  if  it  is  thorou  "hiv  P«r^fi^i'  ^  ?J*%^^7e  regaiols.  as  the  best  that 
probation-more  tLnanSiW^rfT^-  "'  '^^^  "^  ^^^^  ^''^''^t  faith  iu 
the  boys  togeth'eVj;:;  h\rtt^ht^n'^'m^^?^rTuet^?T\f  o^  ^^^T^ 

«r.gate  system  h?  thirTs  has  a  W  .ff    f  ^'?''''  '"^*^^*^  ^^"'^^''^^     The  con- 

:^i^-i!r'-^----^^^^^ 

/ormX]l:wh:rasS^"ndL*'fcL^'"^  '^'^      -"-3^-d  re- 

•ubjected  to  crueltrea'lni  S  ^""'""^'!'^  out  children  are  ever 

is  visited,  if  a  boy  by  f  Xied  vi;itnr  ?'  ■  .^k^  '''  ^?''  ^'  P^^^*^^  ^"^'  ^e  or  she 
children  vlio  ar/senfc  on  InfnV  -i?  '  ^'""^  ^^  ^  voluntary  lady  visitor.  The 
stamps  and  are  LS  t^t  ftwl  n  -r..^'"  '"P?^'^  ^'^^  writing  materials  and 
are  iLestigS      I  we^to  WorceV^^^^  ""^  ^^eir  complaints 
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Chanty^    Of  other  „,|5l«.t„d?hiMrc°  the  !.;,»;,  "°'"'''  "'  I-"-")' «<! 

VVhenevor  it  shall   be  nm<U^   tr>  say/i . 

within  his  jwri«diction  any  child  uLierSToJn*°  ""^^  ,'=°"'^  ^^  magistrate  that 
age  or  of  the  neglect,  crime.  dnUemiess  or  oH  ^""  °^^P  ^^  ^«*«°°  °f  o'pha" 
«P  Without  .Hlucation  or  salutary  'ntrol  nnd  "  "^'^  "*  ^''  P*'"*^*''  '"  S'-^^^i 
lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  or'\s  depondent  ulnT'^'u'^T'  ««P««i°g  him  tf 
...agistrate  shall,  after  i.otice  to  the  StTte  iWH^nTT^*'^^'"  '^r^>'  auch  court  or 
such  chUd  :f  he  h.,  ,H,  known  settlemlt  in  thi,  1^^^^^^  and  Clmrity.  commit 
of  the  said  boanl,  and  if  he  has  a  know"  set tleLnfTr*l*^'  *°  ^«  ^""'^^dy 

r.L..:.  •     Y   'J  '^'  '''y  «*'  Boston  (he  is  clT?     ^Z  fh  '5'  '?"^^"  ^'  ^^'^ 
.t  s..d  cty.  until  ho  arrived  ar/the  TJof  1*^  ?!l''L^^^^^^^  ^CP^bUo 


inst.tution.of  said  city.uatil  ho  arnve;;^Ui;;';;;;  of  tw^t^^^?'''"  ''^^^^'^' 


1        f         "•"^'  ^•"j',  iiiii/n 

iess  time  ;  and  the  said  board  overspnro  on^    i-    -.  •'   —- j— ^  "i  lur  any 

needful  arrangeme.us  for  the  car.  Ind    /  "  /  ''''^°'"'  *'"*'  authorised  to  make  aS 

some  state,  municipal  or  town    nsUtution  o     *''"'  "^  ''^'^^^«°  »<>  committed  !n 

discharge  such  children  from  t!  oir  o  ,tn'i      'I  '°'""  "-espectable  family  and  to 

mitmont  has  boon  accomplished   "'prowSi^^^^^J^^/  ^''^^bject  of  th^ir  com? 

before  a  magistrate  as  indigent  or  ne'dli/.To  *^**  ''^*°  "  ''^"^  »  brought 

nother,  guardiaa     or  person   wUh^hom'c.nr?'"        «hall  is,ue  to  the  father! 

resides,  as  the  cas.   -nay  be  to  annp  J„^?'  .^^''"'^dmg  to  the  child's  statement  he 

child  should  not  b.      -Litttd.  KcoTdante^^ir^^^^   ''  ^°^.^^^^«  ^«'  ^^^  the 

just  quuted.     In  such  .n^ses  also  thr,r4tmtr  ^  ,    '  P'-o^'^  ons  of  the  section 

of  the  State  agent.  '"agistrate  is  usually  ^njided  by  the  opinion 

'Ihe  members  of  the  boa  Ms    v^hinU  ^ 
a|)pointedbytheGov.rnorofr      'LZ  wth^r^'V^""^  ^^^''''^''^'''^^y  Powers,  are 
Council.     The  Board  of  Luu.       and  CUhT     '^'^'T'^r^^^^^ftMexecu  ,ve) 
whom  are  appointed  every  year  exc"       tt  /f^rT^'  °^  "''^^  '"«'"bers.  two  of 
th.is  hold  office  for  five  voar^  «n  ^  fifth,  when  one  is   appointed-  thev 

njent  „,  the  State  prh'Iry^Sou't  7oSSTTil°tT''f    "  ^l" '«°''-- 
gii-ls  al  Uncaster,  and  the  State  reform  21l'f„   t        '"'S  ""lustrial  school  for 

^hat  c.t  -  for  the  care  of  destiNtSdren    L«  .    '^^^^''/haritabl^  institutions  in 
reformation  of  those  who  have  contS  vicio~bifs.^^^"^  "  '*"«^'  *°^  *^« 


The 


The  Massachusetts  Primary  School. 


le   commissioners   visited   ihf    <^fnf« 
seventy  miles  fr.    ,    Rostor  It   L   sHuate/T 
and  has  a  farm  of     40  acres  attached  to  tt         '  '' 


school   at   Munson,   about 

..  „..,,  aioacnea  to  it      Th.  i     j         Picturesque   district, 

good  as  the  average  land  of  the  sS  and  to  h«i   II  ^1"*^  '^PP^ared  to  be  quite  as 
not  quite  suitable  ,,o  the  purpose  fnot  a    bril7!    ?"'tivated.     The  buildings  are 

m  all  parts  as  th.y  shoulll  be.     in  a    mill  buSdin      f ''"^"i  ^^^  ""'^^  ventilated 
^'rv   small    y.i,;i.i ,         "  * '^"laii  ouildinor  at  somp  ri.o*-nft- >         - 


..-    that    thri:^\^^,    ^    ^na^tTo/^Ihr-IS:^ 


H 
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ties  cannot  .mn.ediatoly  find  places  ami  for  those  who    in  thoT^-SentStr^ 

very^ZZ^Fr^^^^^^^  '  V- 'i^'  '^^^  ^°>'«  ^'•«">  <'^''-'«.  «ndofthe 

fvery  joung  iroin  the   others,    The  younger  ch  Id ren  co  to  school  .ill  d,.v  ♦!,« 
rown  hovH  and  g.rl.s  go  to  sch.,  ,l  for  one-half  the  day .^and  work  the  o(£  hdf 
ho  superintendent,  teachers,  instructors  nqd  other  mom heTof  the  staff  S 
come  unmedmtdy  in  contact  with  the  children  number  abtr?ortv  and  there  ar° 
ten  ofhors  mclndin^r  those  employed  on  the  larm.     The  education  given  I  nearlv 
the  same  as  that  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  quite  bo  gZd  \%lve  Zeet^ht 
school  teachers     The  schools  are  graded.     For  the  you.fg.r  child  en  there  fs! 
kindergarten  school ;  afterwards  they  get  object   lessons^i.d  a  e   taiicht  cl«v 
modelling.     Great  care  ,s  taken,  it  is  H.id,  to  cultivate  the  individuaUty  of  each 
ch  Id  and  so  counteract  one  of  the  most  .serious  evils  of  the  conCate  nvslm 
Al   the  boys  who  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  w.rk  on  the  farm     There^are  a 
tnlZlt'^  T^r  ^"''tructor.  a  sewing  room  where   the  girls  work  under  an 
nstructor.  and  a  department  in  which  shoes  are  repaired.     'Ihe  girls  are  also 
teught  housework.     About  thirty  boys  sleep  in  each  dormitory,  and  all  meet  a? 
meals,  on  the  farm  and  m  the  workshops.     Vicious  boys  arc  sometimes  sent  to 
h,s  schoo  and  cau.se  much  trouble,     fhe  superintendent,  if  he  t?ndT^,ch  bov 
2Z?fr!      '   T'Z  *\  'T   *^«'"  '••^"'"^'^'^    *"    ^''«    reformatory     ZeoS 

^d  ti?i    andll"    '  "'"'7^  7"'^f'  ^^''  y'^""-^'-  P'^y<^'»  ^'th  nmch  anima  ion 
and  bpint,  and  all  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  could  be  expected 

inma?"H  was^SSS ''^^(^P^T'i°";  *''  l^'  ^''^^  °^  ^^'  Commissioners  the  number  of 

203,  including  the  negleJed  children,  w^ere  crmn^ltted  To"  te  guli  n  hip 'nS 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  by  the  courts,  and  lU  wert  transfened  fr  L 
the  alms  houses.  One  of  the  oHences  for  which  children  were  commi  ted  wa^ 
obstinacy.  In  some  cases  the  parents  made  complaint,  but  anyone  may  make 
the  compamt  that  a  chiM  is  obstinate.  "If  you  race  it  back 'said  Mr 
Andrews,  the  superintendent,  "you  will  probabl/ find  that    t   means      ck  of 

tn^Zw"  q'.P^'^  °^  '^'  P'^''""*:'  *°  ^'''^'P'^"«  '^"'1  ««'^t'-ol  their  ch"ldrc^ 
propeHy.  S.xtv-hve  or  seventy  of  the  children  are  under  nine  years  of  a  e 
None  of  the  children  can  be  retained  after  the  age  of  sixteen.     '\>w,  lY  any  a.^ 

;Lr'TJ,«  '''""'"  r  \°"r  \'  the  boarding-out  system  finds  more  favour  e;ery 
day     The  supenntendent  thought  it  would   be  better  in  many  cases   if  tS 

lb 'i;' 20r" '"r '?  'r^'""'"  ^^"^^^'^"^  ^^  -better  edSn  were  giv 
About  200  are  placed  out  every  year,  and  the  average  number  in  the  school  is 
growing  smaller.    There  is  not  much  trouble  about  the  children  who  are  placed  out 
l-hey  are  u^'-'ally  wel  treated,  and  they  seldom  return  to  the  school     AW  ont" 
?acfion    ^tI     ^''^  ?''"''■%  Three.fourths  of  the  children  placed  out  4e  sa "i  - 
faction.     There  are  four  paid  visitors  who  frequently  visit  the  child    n  to  see 
how  they  get  or,    nd  these  sometimes  remove  a  child  from  one  place  to  another 
There  are  also  committees  of  lady  visitors  who  look  alter  the  girls  espec  ally 
ReliMous  services  are  held  in  the  school  by  ministers  of  various  dannrpi^fo.  J  J* 
whicn  ail  the  Protestant  inmates  attend.    A  Catholic  priest  attends  to  the  religioiu' 
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wanti  of  the  Catholics.     Prav.>rs  afa  ««:  i  .  "  ' 

to  all  the  chiMron  by  the  superinUdenTlr"''"^  ''!?"'"»'  ''"^  instruction  is  iriven 
he  can  fully  avoid  all  doctrilT;;;;"^:'  ^On "Z.  i'"'  r?  ^'''^'"^  ^^^'•"  i'-truc1iZ 
re  ij(.ou.s  instruction  to  the  chil  Iron  ot'  ih«ir  -  i^.'^*^**""""""  '''«  tenchern  .rive 

tlunk.  that  the  sptcn  a.,  cri^el  out  s  n  noaHH  I  ""^  '"'"  «'?«'' "tendon? 
could  bo  d.,-vi8o,r.  but  ho  think.  it\JuZZ\^^^^^^^^ 

and  cred    or  in  cotta^fes.  and  if  they  rocc  vod  ^  '"^d 

wero  placed  out.  The  oo^t  of  this  institution  ^/""«'-  ^''I'catio-  before  tl.ey 
«upen„teadent  appoints  all  the  officer^Txt^t  [L  ;i;^:i:;![,„*^"'^^^  «*  y«*'-     1'^« 

The  Massachusetts  State  Refohm  School. 

This  institution  was  established  in   T94s      itr      r 
name.1.  oft  a  sun.  of  n.oney  to  be  ap,.  ?pr  atul  to  .bn  ^'^'"""'  ^^'''  ^'^""^   ''*  » 
the  Sate  contribute  at  imst  as  muh/  ^vt       L^  on  condition  that 

inmates  numbered  only  17()  Th.-sn  w'.m  !i-  •  i  ^"""">ss">ners  visited  it  the 
ved  in  single  co  tH.eJ:andtw;  i^aZ  l^c:  t7l  "'"  f  ,'""l"^^'  *'«"'  °''  -''^'h 
charf,.,  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  pii )  Ss  0  f vn  ''"''.  u'**"«"  '«  ""''«'•  ^^e 
lod.'.n.r  Work  had  been  co.n.nonced  ,n„,So?.  ^''''  ""''  f *^«  f'««  '>"ard  and 
boys  werebu.synt  the  excavation  and  In  ,n  cotta^'o,  and  «ome  of  the  lander 

mgon  the  foundation.   Th.lZHZ^'^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  kir.hen  Nearly  all  ^^^^Z^":^ ^0^'''''''  ?•  ^'-  —  ""'iZist 
vatioois . lone  by  the  boys.and  t he  work  ?bo v  Id d!I  '.'^^«"^',^yh.eh  is  all  under  culti- 
m,.upsomoof  the  rou,h  places  was  oin td  out  Work'^'''''''f  "^f^^'^^^^^^ 
ot  the  buddmgs  m  repairing  und  |.a  ntin^  was  sho-n  m'",  ^^  ^^"^  ^''^^  «"  '^'^'ne 
the.r  bterary  ,n.strnction.  and  the  woSonsu  ./^  ^^"'''  ''"'-'"^'°"  '«  l'«'d  to 
m  whu:h  there  is  no  arteu.pt  at  ma  ufttK..'  IT' T'"^  technioaUchools 
then-  hands  and  are  made  fLniliar  w  ith  t  h^u  e"of  to  "  P  -?  **"«^*^  '<>  "«« 
on  which  carpentry  and  other  work  should  be  dinl  «*"'•  ""i'*^,  ^^«  Principles 
boys  was  e.vlub.ted.  In  one  shop  the  bovs  vrJZu  ?T'  ,^*  '^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^''e 
vision  of  an  instru-.tor.  and  at  th  s  wOrk  a  sm«vrr    ^""'^  ^''"'-^  "^••'«''  ^»'«  «"Per- 

h7'°-  u'^t'  ''"^  ^^"'  -»^«-«  the  su  „  Hxed  is  nut  t^  H  " '"""  ?'  '"''^  '^  ^^^  °' 
has  a  bath-room,  .school  room,  workshon  an  I  '^^  L  .  '  ^'r^:^'*"  ^"«'»  ^o^lage 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  nicrht  All  SA  .^'^"^'"'tory.  There  is  no  special 
ting  in  the  same  roou,  Init  at  a  sept  te  table '' A^^'^'f.  ''^r''''-  '^'^  officers  sit 
ous  services  are  regularly  heM  cost  sTtoO  Ti  P'"^*'^  '^^^f^^'  »"  "^^'ich  relid- 
to  re.strain  the  kof,  anywhere  and  tht  attemis  ITeT  '^"^'^''l^'-  fences  or  bf  s 

The  boys  are  committed  ir.  M  u     ,  f  '"^^  ^'''^'  ^^««  ^e-"/  ^ew. 

Mr.  Caapin.Ihe  supeS"  ndent  sa  d'"  Th"''   ^^  '^^  '''''''  ^''^  various  offences 
we  get  v^ry  few  w'ho  are  3   ei  yeaTs  oTd%VT^'^  t'""  '^^^^^  ^°  «*''«""  but 
teen,  and  some  are  fifteen.     Thev  reSn  .1 1      «1     °    ^^""  ^"^  '«'«>^'«  «r  four- 
twenty-ono.  but  after  eighteen  the v  are  n,.^":-'',f"''  ^^P^'^'^^'^on  until  they  are 
time  of  their  detention  ili  the  school  T.PJ  f    '""-^  on  probation  in  homes.  ^The 
gradually  extending  to  two  years     Th«?T  ""T^^"'  ^"^  ^his  the  trustees  are 
be  placed  out.     If,  Sfter  theyTave  blen  pk" dli  t^".'"  "'^"  *^«  ^o^'^'y' 
offence,  they  are  usually  sent  to  fh^  ;.]?.*' ^^^  boys  commit  any  serious 
chusetts.     Of  the  boys  3^  out  of  the  L^n  R  ^P  ^"'^  ™^\^<^  Concord^  Massa! 
per  cent,  are  afterwards  sent  to  (°  n  ord^Th^  Reformatory  from  ten  to  fifteen 
vides  that  the  trustees  shall  cau^     the  bovs  und  wlf^'^'u'''"-^^''  institution  pro 
piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  orllti.hT^f^SU^r-^^^'i^^  *°  be  instructeS  in 
.^cir  a,re  and  capacity,  and  in  some  course  of  1„h  ^""-y^^^g^  ««  are  adapted  to 
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tit  b«iiTni:3t„'d^a^^^^^^^  on  the  land  an.^^;:;:;;;;;: 

a  greater  variety  of  occupation         ^  *'^^  P''^^''"*  *""«  *"  give  the  boys 

The  Trustees,  in  their  report  for  1890  qnva  "  Tr.  „ii         i      i^.      „ 
looks  to  a  radical  change  of  moral  characfPvS  f  '^°''.^.  °*  "^^^^"^  ^'»ch 

awakening,  the  element  of  tLrLcessarilv  TJ  ''".T  '^"""^T^^^^  intellectual 
boys  have  not  simply  been  corniS  ?nr  H-fl°  ''a-  ^^""'^  ?^  ^^"  ^Vman  school 
by  birth  and  breedig.  havr^n  cast  u /on"^^^^^^^ 

hreatens  to  lead  them  utterly  away  from  llMW^^^^     1  T'^  tendencies  that 
instance.  198  of  the  inmates  had  Ci  nrT  .  J  i,^''*  '^  S:ood,  true  and  noble.     For 
74  had  previously  bejr  lates  ofoC  W'^^^^^^^^  coming  to  the  Lynmn  school, 
parents  intemperate.     It  c^not  re.sonabTv  T^^^'T'^Z'^  ^\^  ^"^  «"«  ^'  both 
inheritance  will,  in  a  few  brief  months  biit       ^  «  ^'1  ^H  ^"^''^  '^'^^  «"«h  an 
living  that  there  shall  be  aSurare  of 'twf         'f  ^f^  '^  ^"**«^"  ^'""^ing  and 
case  there  must  be  time  to  arouse  an  I  ^eZT^\  'f  °""-     ^"  ^'^^  "^^"'•^  ^^  the 
curb  the  unbridled  passions     t^me  to  laken  .>-        "    '''"'^^  conscience  ;  time  to 
order;  time  to  acquire  habits  o    annHcItinn  in  1    'T'^  ^1"^  ^'^  ''^  '^'  ^'^^"^ties  in 
bring  to  bear  those  kindly  helpful  FntrZ'  L  ^'^''^u^n'^  persevcrence  ;  time  to 
ize  in  healthy  moral  character      fIw?  I'  •^'^t'"^  ^'"^^*'*o.  that  shall  crystnl- 
stayed  in  the  school  for  mmtth.^  '  'l"""^'  ^^''  ''^^*  ^^"^  years,\ave 

i-uli,  they  should  be  ke^"  n"lote/fo  IrLTnT^^.  /'^   '''''''''  *'-"«h^'  -  ^' 
in  so  short  a  time.     On  account  of ' Ih.    .       V"P««'*^bk>  to  secure  the  best  results 

tees  have  been  co.npelled  To  pu  h  Lnt  out  Tn f    ?"'^'l^'i  "^  "^«  ^^^^o^  *'^«  ^rus- 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

incriin^r:;^it;LiS^i:ri^f  ^^  successful,  and  speak  of  an 
value  of  the  institution  for  gSsTthel^tT.f  ^  ^''^^^^  ^^^^^  "^  ^^e 
these  giris  all  over  the  Statf"they  sav  '"with  1  ^^''''i  "^'^"  Placing  out  of 
girls  themselves  and  to  the  1  ttle  coZuniries  th«t  ^  ^^'ruing  both  to  the 
such  good  character,  has  tended  to  canattenfS  ^^^^,«««"r^  domestic  service  of 
work  which  has  transformed  manriiriswhrnf  *^^  '*«  ^«^k.     A 

disorderly  and  sometimes  disreputable  and  w?'    r  '"I  •"^"u^^'^  ^"^^re.  were  idle, 
Homes,  into  neat,  strong,  induXSs  and  willTn      ^'V",  ^^''^'^'''  ^"^'  ^'"^tched 
respectable  families,  mu  t  ha^^e   ome  mer^  ani'  '^  ""^'^^^y^/^-^^i^h  helpers  in 
They  claim  that  the  industrial  traiwirn^      T^  ^?T''^  ^'""^^  ^""^  "motive." 
much  of  the  farm  v--    .  a^we  ll  Xf  I  i        ?^' '''"1*^^*  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^arn  to  do 
that  the  giris  are  k.; ,„  i„  the   chod  too  onrht  ';  ,  J^^^^/'^Pfy  *«  ^  complaint 
keep  them  from  thei^  old  assocTatbns  untn"S  \'^*^*"'g  ^^at  it  is  necessary  to 
withstand  them  all,  and  brSw  i     *    -^i^-^"'  f  ^"^'"^^  "^^'^^  '^'^^^^^  to 
condition  would  be  better  outTde^Tr^""!^''/  is  retained  in  the  school  whose 
for  giris  is  greater  than  can  be  suppHed  a^fhT  r^'"'  l'^""^^'  *^^*  *^«  demand 
out  that  year.     The  tabulated  sSnpnl.^     seventy-nine  had   been  placed 
the  school  on  September  30th,  18^8  ^a  ^ixtvXr  ^T'^'^K  The  numL  in 
there  were  seventy-three  ne^  c^mZents  and  of  ^h  """^     "  ^^  ^""^^'"^ 
SIX  were  sent  back  for  illness  six  in  ni*       t,    those  previously  placed  out 

unsa^sfactory  conduct,  two  for^S,  tUtr  l^^JH^.^^'^^^-^  .^"•• 
elop...  ...  .heir  places,  and  two  from  prison: "liglTty-eigiihtrpracr^^^ 
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ties  fall  when  the  trial  comes  «nr]  It       *®'"P*»^tion ;  others  with  better  n^i.-t-r 

head  for  thaV  ^^^  expenditure  was  <«7  8  ^hqT^:     ^^  ^^"^  ^^ole  this 

iiead  tor  the  average  number  of  inmates  '^^^  ^""'^  y^^^'  or  S245.87  per 

REPonMATORiKs  I.  Qther  States-Michioan. 
I  .      The  reformatory  for  bov«  o^   t       ■       „. 

established  in  185fi  LIT  ^^  distance  from  the  citv     Thi.  t\u^.     ^"  « 

are  «ix  cottage  l,„ifdto;s,''o„e  o?  whXf  S''"'.,"-"'  -»»   ™ksL'pr'S 

of  the  ofefHith  t°hVvT  t™"'  "'"  »-'  '»  «■■■-  school     Truan      • 
K  previous  ,.a,f  rJraVttX'o,^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

period  within  the„  Lu/fS'^i  ^'<"-  '"enteen.    The  bnl.  ^^  i?,°.  '"^  «'«' 
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»nu  wn  npurs  to  sleep,    in  the  schools  particular  attention  is  naid  to  rPuHmt*  «7rU 
find  employmearr«icirry  atl  od  wa  Js     SI  TZ  ImT  ''^^  '^^^r^"^"^ 

.8  co„«,l™,i  that  ,1  wouU  l«  a  mUtad  to -force  thsm  to  do  on!; Zm  wo,k 
..!,„,  l";,.  "'?'?  '°,S'',™»  misleacling  name  to  the  insliti.tion.  It  i,  s  reform 

be  p  aced  m  the  purest  and  most  bracing  moral  atmosphere  Ic.  be  Tund    He  main 
tains,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many:,  that  it  is  possible  in  such  ^n  instit^on 
to  create  a  moral  atmospliere  which  will  stimulate  towardVriUornc-everv^ 
who  breathes  I   ;  to  keep  the  standard  of  morality  amon'st  tTe  borio  h^f tim 

XfhosTaTounTLm  ""K-^"'  ^  '^'  ^  wiirsurel/ttneSiLrwtnt 
I-  I  u  ^^^^^^  """•  *ie  disapproves  strongly  of  the  bad(re  and  mark  sv^fpm 
which  he  regards  as  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  refu^t"  ll[e8^^^^^^^^^^ 
offenfes'akd  wL'T'  ' l\*\^°^^  ^'y'  "^^'^^^^  been  committed  for  S 
t.!i;rhrct7  s\ttn  \t:t?tVUT  -.^^^-wiseassoonasthet 
well    but  fail  h,  nl.tTrr;  1       -^1.  '   '^'^^^  ^^°  earnestly  strive  to  do 

Bt^v^F^-  z^^f  .i'ra^r/se''-r:i-it''sri:rt:: 

ohSennl"^  ;*!,  ?     "f  "¥«  ■"  ■"""■ly  »»  P-sMbie  the  ideal  home  in  whiik 

«\ll\fathtr^tX  t\:i-'!°  :B"'"^''''.  ?'.  *»  W?'"-'  -Uve  to  corroc. 
i._-,ui.,rK.p.  r..,  p.„xt,ip.c  ,  la  -.vmcn  wortii  is  noi  estimated  on  the 
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basis  of  known  short-comings  but  riHi<.,.  ,.n  +i      7~.       I  '      ~ 

aspnation  toward,  noble  thiT,:^?  aw  iihohl^  ''■'•'  ?^  ''^'^'''^'^   «ff<^r^'  and 
(kri..,.  c,r  by  bread  and  water  diet  hnrloH    ''7'^«'^«^  '^  developed  not  by  deai^ 

and  by  the  lov.  of  approbation  fn'wh  eh  :^;LT:r^''''''^^^  *^«  desirei^^  d 
loMin/  ones  temper  is  not  ex  k.  en  , t-1  « n,l  in  *^^7'.'";'^^^«^\  "intake  or  the  fault  of 
boy  that  appeals  to  his  baser  ntture  T  eTnsTih',';-  "'•  '''^^'  ''  l^^^-='t-»  ">  the 
such  a  h,nne  by  n  syscom  nf.  book  k^e,  '^"t,  xf  ;?"  ''  ?'  '"'^'^'^  ^'^  ''^^^'^Wfl 
dements  tor  a  lie,  soventy-fivo  for  prof  u  J^  a  huud  i  fT  *^  7''y  ''^^''"^''  «% 
dred  tor  nvsisting  an  officer  and  a  t ho-.  "  K'  ^^'".''^'^  ^"i'  obsconitv,  Hve  hun- 
to  the  antecedents.  i„tinences  or  7^:  !  ilTI'T'^'Tr'^^'  ^'"^''^'ut  any  ro'aH 
responsible  ^'or  th-.-act;  or  by  any  ail       f   *'  "P^"H""'  '^'"■«''   a^-«  'o  often 

tl  e  evil  that  ;s   wiUiin  one.     All   fc  1   7,    '  '^  "^'^"-^  '^'^  "'^^  always  overcome 

witliout  innkir,,  a  ..ood  man  of  him"'  '"'^   '"^'^^  ^^  -»'^«t  ^'7  n.  the  instkution 

1  he  great  majuiity  of  tlu>   bou^   Af„  n 
are  the  croatums  of  unfortunate  I'm  nstanJ^s  T  '  T  ^^^"^tnrally  bad,  but 
responsible,  and  wliat  they  need  is  (r.ii S       '       i    '  1-       '   ^'">^  ''^''^  '"  ""  ^^ay 
them  to  their  normal  condition.     cZl     1       .^  T"^'"''.'''^^'^  ^'   ^''1  ^'-tore 
most  of  them  would  have  be,ni  saved     L-'^.  bave  l,een   placed  in  good  homos 
;nstitution.     Another  objection  to  .  Iv b'tl^  Z^"'''  '"^^  -^ervention  o    'the 
hat  ,t  prevents  the  formation   -f  t  le  "?tZt.       /'r"*""  '^f^'^-«  *"  ^""tlHu-  is 
between  the  boys  and  those  imn.edkte        f '  relations  which  should  subsi  t 
officers  from  acquiring  a  thorou  "l    In,?,!  i    ,        ^^T^''  "^^  *^'«'n  and  prevents  1 1 
the  boys  _  The  iverage  age  of    ?     bo^  i'Th^rV''  ''"'''°^"-  ^"^  ''«S  on  of 

tbey  were  engaged  i^^^/'^f'^t'  '''/^^  "^'^^  o^eupatloiL    "th  cl 

sr;-  -  ^«  --  -  about  ^/-z.  t;M -- --5 

S53 W  I^Sir'liSv^i^J- -1^,^.010.     ?^  ^his  the  State  contributed 
the  farm  produce  was  sold  """"^  "^  ^""^^  J°"«  i"  the  shops.     Some  of 

ZskrP'^^^^"^^  obtSI^  ^'^^  —  ^"  -^ich  esti. 

,   Tht  rrxiirv,fd  n'^^^^  i,-"'-i^^^^^  »« 
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the  justice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  l.ov      Tf  fl..    i,         • 

the  court  may  release  the  bov  on  su.nendp  1  t.^/"       L^  ''^^''^^  '^  sustained, 

for  his  good  behaviour;  but  Lril^h?  •^l^'ntTolre's^tl.^"'^"'^  ^'""°  '^"^^ 

The  Ohio  Systew. 

someltt'jSnt'inThlsIt:;^  Ch" CM^f  "'"'^  "^-^  .^^P^"^'«^^  «h"dren  is 
home  for  dependent  children    or  to  nlkp^  ^  ''  '''^"'''^  ^l  ^^^  ^^  ^'''''^^'  « 
such   an   institution    in   another  counv^JT^'''"'^'  ""'^^ 
children.     There  were  last  vopr  thiw^  ^  ^\^  reception  and   care   of   such 

average  nnmber  Tf^Vi  SeHn  tm^wT  2  28^'  Th""^- ^"  ''^1  .^'^'''  ^^  the 
aged  and  their  usefulness  is  said  toTe  consnkuous  7l  ^?  ""'^  *'  ^',  ^''""  "»^"- 
that  no  children  of  the  age  for  admSion  E to  ^  h  .m  i  ^  ""^P^^y  Provides 
house  or  county  infirmary  as  it  is  oX^-  ?  .  ^^  f  ^f "  ''""*''"  ^"  ^^y  Poor- 
year,  there  remained  if  those  ntirma  ies '  *«'/'  ^Ti'^'^'^^f  ^■^'  ^'  '^''  «!"««  of-  last 
and  fifteen,  and  260  under  five  vearsnfn  "^11 '«"  •^'^t^'^n  the  ages  of  five 
think  that  the  usefu  nei  oflhe  h on,^  ^°'-  n^^^' ,^"'''".^  °*"  ^^^^^  ^'^'^rities 
efficient  n>ethods  of  Xln.  out  chi  Z,?^n.'"''^'^  ^'  ^^'-'  >^  "'^''^^^'^^^  by  more 
indenture,  which  isTe^mo  tpo^lnt  LSr"!'?""  '^  "'r^^"'  «^ 
authorises  the  api.ointuient  of  rmJur  !    J^"^"'.     ^   ^^^  recently  passed 

by  expiration  of  nencwfs  222^  W  '"""  f?i  T^  '^"'  """^b'^^'  'Hschargec 
billing  and  industrTalkbonn  shops  al  S'f'/'f  i>;'""'*^"^  S°od  order, 
school  studies  and  contentmpnf TrH  *""' '/  'f -  ^'^^  «PPbcation  and  progress  in 

the  general  depor/moi^?  of  tKoVs"^^^  ^^"  ^T^y  have  marked 

and  friends  of  the  institution  ''  fn  .  r  •  ^'r*"",  '"»^'^  g'-atifying  to  the  officers 
received  durino-  tL  Tear  thi  L  H>ri  ^"''«  -t"^l"«trml  Sohool,  fifty-eight  were 
and  287  remained  on^N^Vf^bi^^"  15th  Tsso'  of  H^'"^  T  f  P''-«o'^  o^  -"tence 
Board  says,  "No  mattei   l^w  n«Hpnf   .f "  ^''''  ''^"'^'  **'"  Secretary  of  the 

how  comt-ortal.le  tl™  pr^ision  nmde  f ..  fl'  '"'''  ^''"^.^^^^^^-^'^^^  the  ditcipline. 

restraint,  creating  SiE  "t  Thi^  sen  so""  HdJs'er  '^  ^'"^■^'%*^  '^^"^  «^ 
propriety  upon  the  i,art  of  the  mr  «      i!     °'^V  7<-^Jy  «ense  of  right  and 

that  which  they  wish   and    1  at^wld;:^;  k'T  ""1%  '"''/^^^  '"  ^'i^tinguish  tetween 

utterly  oblivious  to  a,  yo"lticlsTdttim^  •'   '^T'  'T''  ''''"'   «^  t^^«">' 

The  natural  disposition  rersoiml  hit  fl  '""''"  ^''^'""  ^^'«'"  restraint, 

brought  under  self  contmrnn?^^  n  '  '"'^v''''  "^.'"''^  ^"^  ^^^f"'-  are  not  easily 
thein°into  Sjec  1  tf  autho^v '''''T  ^^^''^'^^^  ^^   ^"^""^    i»    ^^"nging 

complained  of  a^d  greatr  dSeHn^f  '""''l^^  -f  "V^^^^^^^  *"  «"«  school  i^ 
discharge  of  youn^  SiTs  Jcarielv  ZTlJ  ^"f  ""^^  >■  "^^^^^  ^"'^^  ^«  ^o  the 
whom  a%rimiL  ?e"cord  is  made  Jt  af^^^^  1  coinnntting  crime,  but  against 
defence,  thus  exposing  thlToHf:UgdT«rrJr  ''^^  ^^'^  "^'^  little,  if  any 

tion.'^n'wtoh  tC  ;l;f  ronttit/'  ^^^^^'^'  *^k  ^'"'^'  ««"-'  ^^  C-ec- 
fihould  scarcely  bo  cWd  r^uve'r^P  ft"^  .''"  ^S^f'^ber  15th.  188P.  These 
gent  boys,  wh^o  nnS  easil /'be  «  id.H  f  ''^  7^'^  '^"^'"^'^  ^^'^ght,  intelji- 
Jeceived  during  tJ,e  year  and  LhtyW^^  f     ?u  ^'"°'^-     *^i%-fo"r   were 

That  Uiis  schoS  is  /itSLrtL  £l;t":  J""l!r^^^  to  then,  ^parents.or  guardians, 
a  gveat  mistake.     A  House  of  Refuge  in  ciincSn^  ^Z^^S^y: :^^^;:^^'t^ 
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were  placed  in  it  duriri-.-  the  vpnr-  th-       ~  ^^"""^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^s 

The  NE^v  York  Systeji. 

I  their  ann.iaTm"  tin^r*in^sss°o^  '"PT^tendents  of  the  SfcatP  nf  v        ,. 
to  children  the  beSts  of  „    '  f""^^^'^  "  ^''^ft  «f  a  bill  entit  p^    °  a  '^^  ^'^'•^'  '^t 
been  fVa.no.l  ia.g   y  ot  1^  ^  ^'^^^f^^  education."     Th      ^hi  -t"  ^'^  '"  ^^^"^« 

ti.nes  of  his  dSe'Trj  T"'"' ^"'^  ^^o  h«d°been  nnH«  f '"'f  ^<^  ««'^«ol 
and  idle;  or  any  vaSchi  id  J^^'\^*"'^"^  «"«h  notL  continLd  V'J'^?^^*  *'^'-«« 
lanes  or  public'L.ce  SuHn  IS  '"l^  ^°^  ^''^^^J  ^vanclerin"  abon  fK  ^'  ^''*^«"'*^r 
having,  or  seeniin  rf .  .        "  ^''^  "^^""^  'coin's  when    i  p  f.f     .     *^^^  ''^''^^ts  and 

in  idleness  an  "fho  iw '  h"  •''"'l^^  «^-'I-tLn  o^^'^  JfneTs  77"  ^"  ^^■^«^""' 
neglect  or  refus..  to  autnd  thp  ""  ''"""  ^^^^^^^  t"nes  no  fiod %,  l^T"'^'  "P 
public  school  aiuhon>  .  •  ^¥.''^"'^'  would  be  deemed  «n  if  •.  f*'^^"'^'  «^>0"ld 
would  be  IV.  ui  ' It  .tl  "dil?'"'  f  "^  '^^^«"'  ^'-tn"  s  a  Jtt:^;  ?^'^  f-ant.  The 
parents  and  of  habi    .a.^/^^^"*^  ^"^i^^r^  into  all  cases  o^^^^^^^^  «ffi^«'-« 

duties   i»,j,osed    by     he    ^''^^^'.r^  t«  '^ecure  tirproper?ir?     "  *^^' P^^^*  «*" 
and  to  secire  thet^lar  ^tfe'n?"   "''   P""i«hment  of  ^  Ze  S^^T' ^*'  *^^« 
/for  the  time  na,..ed  fa  the  A^?    ?>f  '"^  •''^^"^'^f  «11  child  en  of  H^  ""^   ""'Si^^^  i 
employ  any  children   b'fi''^-    .f'^  P*^^'^«"«  «'oukl  beCbid^p'l^  ^^''/^es  specified 
Ifaetory,workshornr^...       '''',"  *^*«  *^"^^«  of  eleven  am     f      f '  ""^^^  P«"«lty,  to 
whentselSo,  i'nJe^ff.^  ^t?.  during  the  sXol  Sou,?"??/^   ^^^  in  any 
to  show  that  L  'each  c  se    if  \^.' ,\''^'-^i^^^te  from  the  prone  •  ^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^«^^«^« 
[the  fiffy-two  next  nrppl^-      .?^'''*  ^^^  been  instructed  for/f^''^^  authorities 
should  it  coSe^  b^vond^H''^',*?'^  "^  «"^'h  ernplov tent  fnd   ''^  ^''^'  «"*  ^^ 
'"ade  for  the  appo  ntmenTl  "  '"  '"^'^  eertSte\x,    'T^'  «»»Pioyment 

J  'hstricts  and  innthZu     ,    ?"^  •''"  "^o'e  at-enua-  p  nffl    ''''P''^"^-     Provision  is 

the  especS  duty  of  thp       L^''^"^*«  ^^^^^U  ^t^^^^.^^  l^  ""'«"  ^^^  «ehoo? 

in  co.Lon  schools  dLt!t"r1;''''^''.^^'^  '^'^'  ^'^ir^ol^son'  '"'  ^'  '«  '"^^'^ 
Board  of  Education  in  ""-f  ^""^'^^  ^^^uid  i.  ;.nnos^  ,?''  ''i^^^  ^^e  enforced. 

leutiimitted  hpfo,.^ /!,'.  •■'''^^■n  cases  mav      *      »     "i-    ,  ^^'an  one  vear 
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trustee,,  and  attendance  officers  in  e  disi  ni  ^'  ^P^r^'««  ^^^^r.  to  tt,s,si«t 
cam.  of  which  we  find  recor.l.  n  t s  ^  ' S  t  ^7'  '^''''''-  ^"  '^^'''^ 
Ca  hohc  protectory,  there  to  l.^  di  i„t  '  ''^  .  i.;  T  ^T"^'"''  ''"'""  ^^  a 
institution  representing  the  reli.iou.s  iJtA^^^lt''       ""^"^  ''^""''''^  ^''« 

INDUSTHIAL   ScHOOI,   AT    IlooilKSTKU,    N.  Y 

Of  tl'^J-n^utt:;';;;^  P-^lf  ^n  .nd  r....n..;on 

These  are  cnndncted  on  tin- c-.u-nHitesyst In^^^  ""  r'  ""I'^^tri.!  .chool.s. 

are  conHne.lwithin  the  H,une  l.oumi     v  wi.       i      1 L':! """"'  '^  ""^  'i"'  '"'.vs  and  .i, is 
popuhition  oF  those  schools  has  inc.     se.       nl  1         •  f     '"  ,r.7""''^f^-'  '•"i''li"<:s.  'The 
visited  the  refon„ato.y  at  Roc     1^  .'^^  h         'nd  Pu''  ■  V  '"'"  ^•'"  ^^-'■•- Monerl 
there  an.l;dth,,u,,Iahegir]s\sclH,olwxsl   Mi   ii:?:^^ 
conMdainedtI..titwas%rowde.I      Tl      b^^^^^^^^^ 

attend  school,  are  in  a  de,,artn.ent  m,  ito  s^-.V  /    '  ^^  ^?.""-  *"  "'"  '"^'•«  t'-'^n 

pound  of  their  own  .Mdosod   1  fK   l'3  f  ^7"  ^•^?  "^''?''^^  ^ 
f.d  order.     The  ,,arls  are  dividr.l  in  to  two     i-.  1         ^"  '  •'"'"'"'    '"^    '"    ^'"^"^ti- 
offences  which  they  conunitted  and  1  e  o  u'a?    !  t?  "^^ ^'^•''■'?^"«  '^^'cordin^   to  the 
great  care  is    taken  to  exclude  from  tho  hi.  they  ,„ re  hefore  admission,  and 

bo  hurtful  to  tlie  others.  It  ,1^  X  i.^t.M.S  n  .f  ?^'  *'""^"  "''"'^^  i"fluence'n.a, 
older  girls  in  the  first  grade  «houl  1  have  a  m  m  of  1  '"^'"T'"'^  *'"^^'  "'^^^  of  the 
necessary,  in  several  instances,  to  put  two  iH  "1  '"Tr"'  ""  '^  ^T  ''"''"  ^"""^^ 
stand  open  ,lay  and  night  and  thev  all  h.oked  h  .  "  '^  "^T''  *'*  ^''^'^^  '•"'^'"« 
ries  in  which  the  younger  girls  sie(^D  t  ll.tL  ,  ^  '""'  "f  *'  ^"  *^'^  ^''^•"uto- 
laundry  in  which  many  ,,f  "the  o  de^.rirl  "T  '^"'r^^hat  crowded.     In  the 

as  the  object  is  to  fit  tL  girLto  iv  as  donieltics^-  7" '  ''"^'^  ""^^''^'"-•>^  -  "-d 
rooms  were  all  thoroughly  enuinned  „^^''^'"*'^<^>'^«  "i  P"vate  houses  The  school 
room-  and  all  parts  oUhe  ho^u  i^  ThfbuT/lin  P""*'"'^?'-  T""^  ^'  ^^'^''^  "'o  wo  k 
old  and  do  not  look  so  well  A  laSe  pa  o ?f,l!"  "•"'?  '  !',>"^^  '^'"^  '^P^  are 
prison  aspect  The  windows  are  lom^anrmrrlw  and 'il"  •^""''  "'^'  '•^^*^'"^  ^^^  ^^^ 
one  section  of  this  the  cells  have  alf  1^17  ^'^  ^^r-om 

mitory  in  which  some  hundreds  sleen  ^''ZT'^'^'f  ^^'^  '"'^"^''  ^^  «  la'-ff«  dor- 
fastenings  have  been  rernovedand  the  cells e.mv^.ff''  :''f-"l  ^"  ^''«  ^^^^^^'^  '^"d 
but  the  superintendent  is  deterZned  th  I  Th  .'  "'^^  H^^'^  ''"^«  ^ed  rooms, 
having  been  a  prison   shall   be  im  wei  as  soon^^  ^^ '^^ 

shops  aud  other  workshops,  snch  as  the  fo^nrj  n  ^"''l']'"-  ^'^^  blacksmiths' 
penters'  shops,  are  in  det^cl  e  buHdin  J  A  H*  ^'V"^"^'^"'^''  «'^^P-  '-^"'^  ^he  car- 
the  buildings,  an  open  «pace  n  fron  fnd  tht  n  ¥  ^^'•''"^'  «"ter  wall  encloses  all 
necessary  because  the  institt.tion  L  so  nl  th^X^irr^  ^  ^t'"  ^^  '^'^^  *«  ^c 
round    t^    The  .-ounds,  including  thosrunler  u^^^ldttt^'''^'^  ^^*^"^^  ^'' 

Lrl!t:o;^.Si^--^"-^-^- N-pe:;:^tet^ 

and  TZrJ'  ^^^5^^  S  Z^^^l! Jf  ^^---'J.  jnduding  kitche. 
bakers.  Twelve  receive  technoloTfcal  imh-nnff  ^"^  ?"J  ^'^'^  employment  a* 
22  in  a  black^ndth  «hop !  u  frl  n  o^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  training  in  a  foundry; 
a  carpenter.'  shop.  The^iri.hte^t  ho^^^J'^Z  tf"^'  ""'  '^  ^» 
maehn.e  shop,  w/u-re  they  are  t^M  r]J  h  f\  ^  ,  *''®"'  ^^'^y  to  the 
^aperanlnnllin.nu.cldne's;ndu:t4^  «!.;;».   If-    planar 

13.    There  are  also  cla.se.  tau^^ht  brickirvin:  pCi^Ttinf^''  "*";'  ""1"''^^^ 

'•     "'^^^^••-'o- painting  and  tailoring 


and  shoemakincf.     Such  hovo  oa  k„         .  ~  ~ 

.n  *„  -am,,  bufneavirateoyr^nK^frl'^.;;  "«">''"-  «■><•  «arde„i„„  „„„, 
ical  occuputions.     There  i<,  nr,  iV  ;     ^     ""* '"®  "'ties  and  thpsn  nr«f«r  "  T 

saw  some  of  the  clas.rat  work    1^"-i^''  ^"''  '^'^'  «l'^'^a     ThT  Coln.^  •    *°" 

?;*.  aau-SHS  5?? = Sir  Si  s 

They  are  clashed  as  pruryTd  Tf  ""j  "'^^^^^^  *«  "'  the  girls'  denar.        . 
primary  includes  chi^drenS  from  severt ,  r^^'^  ^^"^«^«"  ^«  the  boysTe     S. 

«ee  them  ex.-ept  at  church      If  ZJ^^y'^K^teirom  tfe  ot  Lrs  and  do^n'l'  ''^'* 

When  a  bov  (nr  fr^^n  ,-,       ^  .  unui  a 

mitted  to  such  an  nstiSion  Tl''^^^  «f  any  offence  for  whi-h  h.  m       v. 
boar,!  of  the  school  trwldch  h.  J   '''?T  ^  ^^''^  «^"the  State  and  tl^^  ^'^  '^'"- 

board  will  not  allnl  /"^^nagers  must  a]).,rovo  of  t^^lF   '     I  ^  -^  P'*^^^^-  ^ 

erintendent  dl  "dnls   wf    ^'^?^"^'^'y  "nt'-l  i-o      o  'u^e       g/V"  T^^^  *'^« 


was 


---o^-^Se-/tsvs%=:i-:jSS 
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The  f  ^'a;'^'^Jr/X^2:^,'^'"^'^^^^'-^f-o  work  i„  this  institution 

actively  supervise  all  that  S;LeThS;'"''  ^"''    ^'"■^"■^'^'    tl.eir   cu.n  S" 
iat.ons  have  the  fo,.e  of  h.w.  ^''''"  ^'''''''  "^^  -«»y  'Hrge  as  all  their  mM,! 

ihe  superintendent  Ntatod  flmfnt-  f),  ,.  "" 

e.«htr  to  „i«hty.five  ,,„  cc/ri;':;.,^^.;;^;  siLcr"™'"" ""'  »*°°'  f™" 

The  AusruAMAN  System. 

«nd  Mt^-^:^,  S^Sr:,.!;:;;  f '^'T/^-*'^  '^'^^^•^^^^  -»  neglected  childron 
adopted,  but  they  Imve  been  I  er  al'l'C  ^'\'-«  1"  ^••"^*^  f^^tainrwe  e  ,eneml  ! 
secretary  of  the  ^Tartmenrw  cl  '  a  'i^^^. 'r'''^;''''  T^  "'  '^'^  ^^Port  for  St  .1 
of  V.ctona  asserts  that  the  Tc  eh  in  f  "^  '"f '  '"^ti^'^tions  in  the  Colo, 
cluldren,  which  passed  in  the  nrev  o  1^  •  •'"7"'^'^  offenders  and  to  nedecte  I 
tionthat  has  been  enacted  Cr,v\Tri°°' ''V^^°''>^ ''^^^•"''^t  advanced^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
inch,des  private  denonnnatilafrefZ..  I  -^  ""'""'*'  l-«islat«res.  The  r  sTski n 
Oovern,nent  rofornrntorietwlmir/s    fa  „'''''  "T'^'"^  ''^  *''«  «*"*«•  ^^  i»  E"<  Ian 

ac  .on  of  the  courts.    To  theTeceW^./  1^    f  tor  „e,^lected  children  awa  tin.  tt 

?h  TnstT'"'^  ^"^  g--al  "o  aZ^^nd  ;t  7^^^^^^  ^"  ^^-'^  the Va 

the  institutions  could  be  ascertained  bv  carpf,?l  'l-'*'''^"  committed  to  any  of 

provision  that  only  those  who  had  actual? v  n/l    f'''"''^'^'''  "^'"'^  *«  be  added.   The 

and  9n  i«  *L    /-.  ,,  '^^'''te  reformatory  ■  7fi  in  fK..   /->  iT   ,V       "'®  -^tate  mdus- 

m  the  P?.f''.^^*^"-^'''-«f«"«atory;  irh/the  PrnW„   f*''°/'^  industrial  school., 
m  the  Protestant  reformatory.     Durin..    hi  if     o?-^''''  '"d"«trial  school  and  13 
F  fo  service  homes,  and  68  were  p'acf d  «„  -^^  f^   '''''''  "^^"^  ^^  f««ter  homes 
THe  total  number  of  children,  who  "^^^^'Z^l^!^  ^^^T  -^^  otheS 


;'t  law.  ,.  that  wlH-a  ar.y  such  eh  S"  ^^'^''f  te.i  cl>il.I,.,n,  which   .av-^.'^.^  f 
pn!h...ndod  "shall    w^  •  '  corisfablo  or  person  l.v  ,  '^''"^'  '^^'^'^  'lave 

<»r  pui'son  inakino.  ti,„  i^  hlg  cue  cInJd  m  orif  nf  f),         /  "'  ''  '^  '"tJ  not 

Si  in'hirj  ?LSnn"^'''-  ?^-SahKr;^:;!^  J,  '^.■v;.- a/:f  ^ 

children  is  take    t    f h.        transferred  to  the  care  of  the  T  n    /    ""'?^^  *"''  ^''^e. 
the  same  .se^  there  ^' '''^'^'^ ^-^^i^^r^g  <lepot  ocoun  ed  «rr^'"'f.  ^^^''  "''^''««fc«d 

appointed  monitors  n.av  ll  f        ''^'^aviour  and  otherwise  fif  fnr  *i 
pence  per  month.    '  '"'^  ^'  "^^"^«^'  ^  «um  not  exceedh  g  two  sh  Hi  P"""'",'  ^^^ 
Jn  probationary.  indusfn«l        .      .  ^''  ''"^  '^^^ 

'•equired  to  classify  tlu  fM?         T^  ''eformatorv  schools  thp  nffl        •       , 
'"oral  and  phys  oil  chat  1  '•"l-'^"^ '"'^^'^'•'^  bein-^Xad  to  th.       'V"  ""^^^g^  ^^ 
arerequired%ecS  /fcoT     ;^r.  "^  '^"^^  children     All  offi.r'^^l' ^^«'^"d 
tion  of  the  children  and       '*  ^^^'f/ttention  to  the  mora  an^Tl  •  *•''**  ^'^^'^^^'^ 
in  all  depots  and  s  "hook        ?  P'^.^'^"^  <^hat  relicious^nlJnfnf  •  ^'P^!''  '"«*'-"c- 

andJewiLh.anS  under  no  o2r'd  '^'  ^^"^'"^"-tio^rpS^tat'Ro^""  ^' ^^^^« 
•shall  be  taurrht  the  ^^1  •   •^''^'^  ^^"^"^'nation.    EvervchiSjn     '     :?™*''  Catholic 

which  in  the  pat    Ir^^^^^^^  that  one  of  TL  Xmnin«?"^^T*"^  ^''^ool 

of  the  depart^";r  :?3tt:SlK  f^^  r^^r  commrttrTul  ehild 'r.?'"'  '"^ 
may  be  rectifipf^      wi  ^"^  ^^  belong."     If «  mi-«foi,»  •  ,  ^""^  *«  the  care 

'Jay  to  their /eLcr;';,!^'"'''^'^^  '^'  ^^^<i^eT  ISf^  in  the  order  i? 

importance  that^7hirprytce^2-  fV^  ^^'^  «-vinced  that  i  rof-'tr'  ^'''^' 
system  is  best  adaoted  77-f  •  ^"'''  ^^^a'""  ^om  the  exnm.;!  ^  *^^^  greatest 
beneficial  resultr'''  ''  '''  circumstances  and  caic^la'S  top'roduc'e  tTe  tH 

The  Ontario  Systpm     t^t,  r» 

^r6TEM.~THE  Reformatoky  for  Boys 
..      ^^'reat  mistake  v,.„.  ,.„.,..     ,, 


1H12.     Th.s  will   not  seem  surKis  1  wl-n  w    "°"'^''"P'«d    since   the  war  ,? 
the    prevHiln^.  idea  rospectin..' reZmiTtS.    I'^'^r^':  *^«^  '"  ^hose  da 
else  than  prifsoas,  in  which  UiSlJ)  •>     ^    ^'^''  ^^^^^^  they  should  bo   lim 

ehief  'r"V  f-'^'  '-tS^^^^^  education  aruMntt 

during  the  day  rhey  we,^  co  nH  .JtiS't'P"'"''  ^''^"•'''  ^"^^  ^^'^^  '^Sowed  ou 
guards  were  set  ni|ht  and  day  to  pret^"  sc^^^  ""^,^'^''  ^■''^^«"««-  A"! 
thl  f?  *Y^"' •  '"  ^'^'^^'  the  imbocSe  or  the  hS)  1  •'"" "  P^*^"  ''^  confinement  or 
the  s^  nation  .s  m  n.any  respects  vumLct  ^ I  S ' " ' •  "f  ""'-^  'P^"^  ^^'"  ^^^^ 
the  water  is  pure  and  abun,fant  the  Mi  «  f^  /  *''"  '^  ^''"""^  ^"d  salubriou 
look  Ks  grandly  beautiful  ■  but  the  soi  M.  r  u!  '^'T''''^''  "'^  excellent  and  the  cm 
with  bnulders"that  .succes'sf  U  f  Si  ,'  "■  '^^^??'^  '^""^y  '^"^  so  thickly  covered 
from  all  the  great  centr.-s  o  po  .S  ^b^f'-'H  ''?'  •"'"'  V'^  P^'^^«  ^^  HoVrTC 
with  advantage  to  the  bovs  nm  ?. -.i  '"''"'^"■'''^'«»  ^''ich  could  be  carrifirl  ,  ? 

distance  of  a  large  cii:  ^^uld"  tl;' LCv  1/"t  '  '!  '^'  ''''^''  were  wH Sea  ! 
dLsadvantage  is  that  the  public  So,  Soif  1  J"*''";;'""''^  ^'''-  ^  ^^ill  grea'  rl 
application  is  scarcely   ever  inade    bt   /^  '"''^  ^"  institution  exists  and 

boys  whose  term  is  aLut  to  Tpire   ^', '    r^-''  "'  i^^'^^'T  ^"•'   ^^e   serv  ces  " 
good  homes  and  .uitablo  en.plo^'E;  r /^  e  Ws  wl^'"?  ""'^^'^^^^^  *'>  Provide 
world,  or  to  control,  di.ect  or  ouido  .  C  :  ^  ^^  ^  ''^"  ^^l^Y  return  to  the  outer 

>>"  the  laws  IiPrr  on*  ir.  fU:,.    _.  "^   »a^>'l-ld 


lilsi 


■0 


J  a.  yet  attempK^l  t.  n.al^  a.' ;     f ,"  ,Xw'^'  ''f  .  •      -^  "-' 

l>ie  high  Itnce  and  tiie  rattle  o'     •.  .'  kf  I    '    i"  "^^^^^*  ^"  ^'^i"  respect, 
entrance  gate  still  give  the  place  m?.;},        .i   P^*"'  ""^^^  ^'^  ^^«  oP^ns  or  closes  th. 
tenor.     Inside  the  fence  t IdnC  ook  .  Ih  b  1  f  "PP^^^^^^  ^^  a  prison  on  The  e 
time  very  rough,  ha,,  been  grad  d  and  l  Lv     T     ^^''  ^'"'^""'^  which  was  at  o' le 
artistic  skill  was  in  full  bloc^n  when  th.  .^      '■^''  '^^'■'''^^"  ''^^^  out  with  ,  .uc 
jnade  quite  a  brilliant  show.     Where  tWe?''"?''T'^  ^^•^■^^^  *he  school  aij 
large,  airy,  well  lit  dining  roomT^lmir«bi;  'f  ^'  ""°*^  ''^^««J  they  found  a 

Its  arran-rements,  its  perfc'et  cTeanlfnr  «  T  .^"''^"^.^'J'  and  adormifory  which  in 
odou...  was  equal  if  Lt  supeS  to  any  thev?"^'^^  '''^'^''^  '■^•"•"  ^-^gr  'eab  e 
Jisi  ed  by  them  in  the  uiited  Stated  Tl7  •^'- '^  ^"  "^^  ^est  institutions 

explained  by  the  warden,  is    perfect      A   rH      ;?"Pf  7'«'»-^  during  the  night  as 
pa..s  through  the  dormitory  eve, y  few  inin   /      '^'^"^  ^.'"'"^  '^^  "^'^^ht,  the  [ruard 
^eoonls  their  every  visit,  .  nablin,^     "C l^to'tes?.!''"""^  ^'^«^''^'  ^^^^ 
winch  they  are  required  to  make  to  bim  n\  -  *'"'  a<--curacy  of   the  report 

the  boys  march  into  the  rinint  l,.        'T?,'"'™^'     The  commissioners T w 
admired  their  ..KcellentdemS    ''"•"^'  '^^^   their  places  at  the  tables    Ind 

J^ep.    ;fuKeSrjirS^^^^  furnished  and  well 

the  Catholic  school  were  82.     The  "ed  11^1-  ^'^  ^""^  '"  '^'"^  J"'^'"''  39,  and  in 
The  boys  were  said  to  be  dilicrorifL  ,i    '  r'""'''  '^  *^at  of  the  public  schools 

who  visits  the  schools  regS  "^:pol,:1L;  ""'^'  ^"1  ''''  ^nspe^toi   Mr  £' 
Jhapels  are  commodious  and  well  armn  1|    'r, " -""^  """"^  ''  ^«"« '«  them.     Tl^' 
forenoon  and  afternoon  for  Protesta  Sd  fn.^'-'^ir,- ''■^^'="  '«  ^'^'^  every  Sunday 
y  service,  conduct  then.selves  w    ^"r  1?'!  "^'-     ^l^oys,  while  atteJ 
«f  the  more  musical  of  the  boys,  4  reC^v' w  i^'  '"'  *'^  ^^^«^^«'  ^-P^-d 


KVM  '    idently 

'udeuen.s  of 

punislied 

'  i'ebjrosan<J 


conduc    or  coarseness  of  nneed;      ^-,7"''^'    ^'^■'*  "ot  t„o  slk,l,,, 
pron.ptJy.  "P^*"^'^'     ^-'ther,  we  wore  told,  woiiL 

.      ^''"  ""Justrial  condition  off v,«     i      i. 
p.-ory  we,o  in  ^ood  ordex    bufc^L  v      ''^  '^  ^ery  ur.satisfa.torv 
J"w  ovel  whiTft  f  J, "'"';^- out  tlioy  are   not  cxtonm'v..      aV        ■ '"' "J^i-sanfi 


"oicai  lusti  uotiou  could   be  given 
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if  th«  proper  moans  nnd  appliances  were  fiirnisl.ed  l.y  the  (Jovernment"    Tl„ 

fh  »Mm  /  ••  """/^"'^''"'"-'-  '^  stoward,  storekeeper,  carpenter,  engineer  l.ik,  , 

a      tl  kee  er  a    tlf^ri   U  "^f  '"  ^'^^^'--'^  "    ^he  play-roon.,  a  stable  keeper  a,„l 
gmi   Is  IS  n.uch    ar.er  tl,a„  in  any  hoys'  refonnatorv  inllie  Unite.    Staes  vis!  . 
p^r  taci:'"'"'""'""-     '"'•'^"•^^  of  the  school  last  year  was  s*^;^^^^^^^^ 

^'08  '^{l?"v!!;rff   KVH  in  tic  school  when  the  comn.issioners  visited  it  w.s 
for  ass.;'  t  ;Vi  h  i   r.u  T    'I-  ^"'""""r'^   T^  ?-^-     One  of  these  was  committe,! 

h     :.lb-A^'   ."/'''' ^"'' "''"■>'•  ""«  *"»■   f>-au«l"lfnt  approi)riati(.n  one  for 
i     ncoS'blr'  IT'   "■  !-/-'"'7'^'-"^  ;u..l  larceny,  three  for  Zrslst.  al^.^^v 
asincorripbl,.  twoforin.l.'cent   assault,  forty-nine   fur  larceny  one  for  krep.,v 

and  S;7"\  ''''""•  '^^' n"'  ::''?P''-'^'<infe'.  two  for  shopbSn^  and  larcc'y 
of  13  '  U  or  ^''s?-  ,.«"^^-^'""^'--  t->.>-  -r-tted  las'tyear  were  of  the  ^^^ 
ZJ        :.    .  ^ou.etiines  boys  are  sent  whose  offences  are  trivial      Of  H  ,> 

boys  sent  htst  year  28  were  connnitted  under  indeterminate  sentencLl 
„.W  f.      'ti   "  ^^  ^"^'•"'  *-'"'""""fcted  durinrr  the  year  were  very  vouncr  wlien  con. 

1/ at  12,  12  at  H  10  at  14,  12  at  1-,,  7  at  16.  2  at  17,  1  at  21. 

better  miXt  ha  •t"^*^'''''!;^^   ''^^'v^  12  years  of  aj^e  and  under  something 
newer  night  haNebeen  done  tlian  sending  them   to  a  reformatory  to  associ.  h. 
more  or  less  w.th  offenders  so  much  older  than  then.sclvi.  wZ  itTnay  fairly    , 
OntZirT'  rf  ^'''^^^  ^''«'»%'h  adepts  in  all  that  is'  vidous Tnd  Sia 
On  the  other  hand  ,t  must  be  said  that  a  reformatory  for  boys  is  not  a  Dronir 
place  for  youths  of  16  years  and  upwards.     It  is  true  nevertheleis  ^^  om.  o^T 
teachers  states  in  his  report,  that  n' any  of  the  big  boys  behlte  wSi  a^id  assi  1 1 
keeping  tlie  .smaller  boys   from  vice  ;  that  boys  convicted  of  seTo  s  offeref a  v 
not  always  the  most  immoral,  and  that  some  of  the  small  boTs  are   the  ?n?^t 

y^^2TZ::rZZ  unlr^?-r^'  ''''  r'^"  provides'ZtTereaftr  1 
matoTy     ^^  ^"■*''''"  y^^^  ""^  *=«  «'''^"  be  sent  to  the  refer- 

two  yeats's^2^  Z  f W  ^^^^^'^'^^^  J*"-  ^^  ^'"''  °""  ^""^  "  ^^^'^  *"dsix  months.  3  for 
IZir     '        {      *' y*"^  r^'"'''  ^  ^'^'"  ^•'"'"  years  and  13  for  five  years     Twentv 
Jight  were  .sent  under  what  the  judges  intended  should  be  indeteminare  sen" 
tences^  such  as  a  n.inimum  of  three,  five  or  six  months,  or  one,  two  orThree  yea"; 

sTnd  i    s  e^nf.    ^7^'  5^"''  "%^?  y'^''-     ^"^  ""^«''  «»«h  sentences  as  matt'  s' 
stand  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  those  in  charge   to  detain  the  boys  for  the  long 

>\ny  attempt  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  the  boys  discharcrpd  whn  l„»,i 

point  nuist  be  mere  conjecture,  as   no  care  is  taken  of  the  boys  after  they  ha  v. 
left  nor  >s  there  any  attempt  at  supervision  of  them  ^  ^        * 
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^<M)(1  conduct  a  remission  of  some  nart  ..f  n  ,x  "  "^='"^= 

by  tl.«  .sentence  or  an  early  ciS  mK  e  „  1.  '  ^'"^  '^  ^'^"'^  *''**  has  been  Pxed 
fonn,i  aln..>st  insuperable  i^  pS  t  s  "^  'to  ^'V^'''"  '^'''e  dirtieuky  tlfatls 
a.s  to  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  LeSs  atuv  7^]\l"T  ^^"^  ^""^ts  whi^}  exist 
the  conse.,,.ent  necessity  for  concu.ren  ieS  a  "n  t  J""'"*^?  P^»-lia,..ent  and 
ft"'   to   the    un|>ortance  of    maintanii,,  't"""^''""  >  '^'"^  ^'om  the  extreme  vi^w. 

oonhnement  for  which  ho  miT.  k       \  '""«"■  '"""  'h«n  the  nia»im,.  J  .  . 

™  convicted  .nd  4.t  uo™i  shau'L^'V''''''"""'  '"■•  "»  offm^^f  whih  h 

fore  with'S't  r^o^f^ltce"  Jl^''  "".'f  ^  "■>  ^"-Won.,  „»„„„  ^,., 
ttt"™te   '"^   ^-i-""   SaL„?=«™r  r^'he  inmate,  VZ 


■>  '. 


ot 


E  I'iid 


such  court  may  Hentence  t,h«  l>oy  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  reformatory  for  such 
term  as  the  court  may  think  fit,  not  \mng  gisater  than  the  term  of  iniprisonmont 
which  could  be  imposed  u|M)n  an  adult  for  the  like  offence  and  may  furtlitr 
sentence  such  boy  to  be  kept  in  the  reformatory  for  an  indefinite  time  after 
the  expiration  of  Huch  fixed  term,  provided  that  the  whole  period  of  confinement 
in  the  said  reformatory  shall  not  exceed  five  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  impriHonment.  Provided  also  that  in  every  oase  where  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  offence  is  fixed  by  law  to  be  five  years  or  longer  such  iuiprisonmoni 
shall  be  in  the  Penitentiary."  This  Act  also  provides  that  when  a  boy  appar 
ently  under  sixteen  is  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  law  on  summary 
conviction  and  thereupon  is  sentenced  and  committed  to  prison  in  any  cointncm 
gaol  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  at  the  least,  any  judge  of  any  one  of  tli« 
superior  courts  of  Ontario  or  any  jud^e  of  a  county  court  in  any  case  oocurrini,' 
within  his  county,  may  examine  and  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  conviction  .  .  and  may  as  an  additional  sentence  for  sucli  otlence  sentt  ice 
such  boy  to  be  sent  either  forthwith  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  in 
such  gaol  to  the  said  reformatory  .  .  for  an  indefinite  period  not  exceediri!,' 
in  the  whole  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment  i.  the 
eonimon  gaol. 

This  does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  competency  of  tlie  Provincial  Legis- 
lature to  legislate  with  regard  to  children  complained  of  as  incorrigible  and 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  it  was  apparently  an  effort  to  help  in 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentences.  Bu^  in  the  section 
immediately  following  it  is  enacted  that  every  boy  sentenced  uiidt^r  the  sections 
just  quoted  shall  be  detained  in  the  said  reformatory  until  the  expiration  (if  any) 
of  the  fixed  term  of  his  sentence  unless  sooner  <lischarged  by  lavvlul  authority,  aiij 
thereafter  "  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made  and  tu  any  regulatiims 
made  under  section  ten  of  thiti  Act,  be  detained  in  the  reformatory  f'^>'  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  yeara  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprison  for  the 

purpose  of  his  industrial  and  moral  e'ducation." 

Section  ten  provides  that  "  the  (Jovernor-General-in-Council  may  nake  such 
regulations  as  he  may  consider  advisable  for  the  discharge  after  tlie  expiration  of 
the  fixed  terni  of  sentence  of  prisoners  contined  in  the  said  reforrnatui-y  umlir 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  .  and  suoii  discharge  nuiv 
be  either  absolute  or  upon  probation  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  l>e  im- 
posed under  the  authority  of  the  .said  regulations  " 

But  no  such  regulations  as  sect'on  ten  provides  should  bn  made,  and  an 
indeterminate  sentence  therefore  moans  in  reality  a  sentence  absolute  for  liv. 
years  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  It  is  not.  suiprisin;', 
therefore,  that  when  the  ooinmissioners  visited  the  reformatory  there  were  d-uy 
39  boys  in  tne  school  imder  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  31  st  .section  of  the  Provincial  Act  provides  that  "  In  order  tn 
encourage  good  behaviour  and  industry  among  the  boys  in  the  said  refoni,- 
atory,  and  with  a  view  to  permitting  every  boy  to  earn  a  rennssio'i  of  a 
portion  of  the  t  i-in  for  which  he  was  sentencetl  to  the  .said  reformatory  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector  to  make  rules  .-•  •  that  a  correct  r<M'Oid 
of  the  conduct  of  every  l«)y  may  be  made  under  the  mark  .system."  i'he 
32nd  .section  .says  "Wluitiever  under  the  rules  in  tliat  Ixiliaif  a  boy  sliall  linvf 
obtained  the  recjuisite  number  of  marks  based  upon  good  conduct,  proticiencv  in 
school  and  indu.strious  hal)its,  and  shall  in  addition  thereto  i>a\e  given  satis- 
factory  evi(lence  of  beiny  reformed,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  tb.e  .snMs'.'i'ifi-ndf'iir  to 
transmit  to  the  inspector  a  certitieate  to  that  efliect,  and  also  the  separate  eeitifi- 
cates  to  a  like  effect  or  with  such  variations  as  their  respective  opinions  may 
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or  to  h,iv>'  such  l.ovUisLhar.^.,1  on  ..T-,  i  V-  r  *-  '^♦-'"t«"ee  of  such  l)ov  n-miffJ^ 
no  action  b.  taken  "n.l.;'i];it  Ct;"  n^el^r^^''^''-'''^  '^  P- vis's 
JtvKst  a  y.ar  m  the  rufonnatory  •    P.v.vi  I?-.  /,  *  f'T  '^''>'  ^^''«  ''^s  not  been  at 

court  or  m.y  police  rna.^istrate  n.?r    '     "'^^^'^f  ^''^  .i»'l^'«  of  any  county 

>  «1k.  has  h.,.„  .hscharire.     on   nr,,l,itL  ,    u     '  •    ''"' ^'^''^^'^^tu'-^  "f  Ontario  and 

t-  t^  -.due   of  the   te.n   l^.r  .;:i!^'  .',  ^       i  i;-^"^'^ 

No  uttenipt  has  been  i..n.l»  *         .    ,  •  ""J,'>nHlly  .sentenced. 

;i-  -ly .,,,.  P  v..„i„:;;",  ™'' . ;  £  ;  -  p-t  .,f  tho  ac.  i„t„  „„„,,,,,„„,  ,„„,„, 

hue..,  coiil.l  ol.tniii  Ills  |.,-,,.J,, ,,,,',      I   ""''■'  'l«t«-inmnti.  .>,■  iiLlftiTiiii,  „  „  . 
|.„.l  >.,..ul,k.,.,,„,  .,,,,1  n,".rt!r,,         '"';■'"';, """"..'I  it  w„„l,l  Im  I  Tir- 

.'n-ticc  ;,i„„„,,„  „,„  .i..>a::;nu:.':ri::;;  j;"Y'7VH'p""ti..n  t,, «;: ;  iS^ 

coinniitte(l  un  er  iVov  ncial  A,./?\!     I  ..  ^"^  *^''''' ^''*^' C''>^''  in   resne.-t   f,>  i 

tli«  ley  )„„|  l,ec„  t,i,,,,  ,^m„    I  1^  J  i^'^^'"™  l^  ti,„  |,„|^,o  ,„.  magistrate  l,v  w  ,o,n 
.«»  or  l,a,  „ot  M,ave.l  well  „S.I  giZ^^^'T  °' ««rt"-"ii.f!  wLciIkt-u"  W 

L,.o.taMr.„r'™j:rt|f;    P-J»^'»l   Act    P'-ides    ««    •.,„    ^,,  ^^ 
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under  the  next  prece«ling  section  until  after  tht;  fixt-il  term  of  Ihh  sentence  has 
elapstod  unless  by  the  authority  i»f  the  Governor-General."  The  exclusive  {)Ower 
of  the  Governor-General  to  remit  or  conimuto  penalties  was  thus  iisserteil. 

The  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Statute  althouj^h  they  are  somewhat  defec- 
tive would,  if  put  into  operation,  enable  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  reformatory  to  produce  results  much  more  satisfactory  thnn  can 
be  attained  under  the  present  system  or  want  cf  system.  Until  the  rop^ulrttions 
provided  for  in  section  ten  of  the  Dominion  Act  have  been  made,  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  system  under  which  the  boys  contined  in  the  penitentiary  cjuj 
earn  their  release  upon  probation  or  otherwise  must  be  impossible.  These 
regulations  if  ever  made  should  give  the  fullest  imd  largest  discretionary  powers 
to  ♦hose  to  whom  the  control  and  managemt>nt  of  the  reformntory  may  be  entrusted 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  It  would,  perhaps,  lead  to  no  practical  incon- 
venience if  some  control  over  the  finul  discharge  of  boys  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
were  retained  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  an  assertion  of  the  prerogative. 
But  the  estjiblishment  without  restriction  of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
license  system  and  in  the  States  as  the  parole  system  as  provided  by  the 
Slst  and  32iid  sections  of  the  Provincial  Statute  would  trench  no  more  upon 
the  prerogative  in  Ontario  than  it  <loes  in  CJreat  Britain,  and  to  insist  that 
no  l)oy  in  the  reformatory  shall  be  placed  out  as  an  apprentice  until  tlie  fixed 
term  of  his  sentence  has  elapsed  unless  by  the  uuthority  of  the  Governor-General 
•would  be  simply  ridiculous  were  it  not  that  so  much  liarin  is  thus  done.  The 
best  means  of  inspiring  that  hope  of  freedom  which  .seldom  fails  to  induce  tlit; 
criminal,  young  or  old,  to  co-operate  with  those  who  labor  for  his  reformation  is 
deliberately  withheld  lest  the  prerogative  be  impaired  or  do\ibts  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  be  strengthenetl. 

It  may  be  well  to  limit  the  period  of  confinement  in  the  reformatory  to  fi 
maximum  of  five  years.  Under  a  proper  system  very  few  boys  would  be  kept  in 
confinement  for  half  that  length  of  time.  But  the  care  of  the  State  for  juvenile 
offenders  should  not  cease  either  when  they  are  placed  out  on  probation  oi'  dis- 
charged, the  term  of  their  sentence  having  expired.  Under  the  Massachusett.'; 
system  a  boy  having  connuitted  an  offence  for  which  he  may  be  sent  to  a  ref(ji  ni- 
atory  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State  and  remains  subject  to  the  authority  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  during  his 
minority. 

Until  full  power  to  license  deserving  boys  or  place  them  out  on  probation  be 
vested  in  a  local  authority  the  reformatory  cannot  do  all  the  good  it  ought  to  do. 
This  was  stiony[ly  represented  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1882,  but  his  representations  were  disregarded.  To  the  question  "  Do  you  think 
that  this  institution  can  ever  be  made  an  effective  reformatory  under  the  present 
system  ? "  put  by  the  commissioners,  the  superintendent  answered,  "  No,  never  ; 
it  is  handicapped  day  by  day." 

The  description  of  a  reformatory  school  in  Montreal  given  by  the  inspector  of 

grisons  and  asylums  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
rison  Association  if  correct,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  our  reformatory 
in  many  respects.  He  stated  that  a  special  statute  applicable  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  authorizes  the  judiciary  to  commit  boys  apparently  under  16  years  to  re- 
formatories for  a  term  not  less  th^i  two  years  nor  more  than  ten  years.  The 
judges  have  no  discretionary  power  to  make  the  sentence  less  than  two  years. 
The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  and  is 
often  exercised  in  favor  of  the  boys  who  behave  well.  The  directors  are  also  au- 
thorized to  apprentice  or  hire  out  as  domestic  servants,  boys  or  girls,  and  the 
time  they  serve  is  counted  as  part  of  their  sentences,  but  they  always  remain 
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Jubject  to  th«   «unem8,or.  of  the  retonnatory  ottirials      •     *     Tl 
••ofunnatonus  in  the   Proviiicu  of  (Ji.ebec  "     Vi.r    „lw   i  1  here  are  seven 

Hpector  thinks  that  every  boy  ^houlTlTcoumJ    '^^^^^^^  "''  ^'^"'''''^-     '^'»'"  'n- 

twe  yeans  he  is  in  a  refirn.atorv  In  the  M  ntr  .  V"""  '"'"*''  *''^"'"  ''""ni,'  the 
the  ,nana,ement  of  a  religious  b^^y.  kno\v,fa  '  iWh'.'i  f  ^r^'  ^'''^''^  ^«  ""d^"" 
the  entire  care  a.ul  control  of  the  boyrcT.nl'  ted  f  H  "*  ^^';"^'  ^^''"  ''^^^-ive 
spection  an,l  .supervision  of  the  Go/ermnen^^ns  L^  "'*:?:  «?^"«'  """•«••  strict  in- 
tau;.J,t,  viz.,  shoenmking,  tailorinrpriS  "  .1"  f  ^^'^^^  *''"^«"  t'»^*^^'«  *'«  now 
ing.  biack.s,nithing.  baking.  carS;oCls^\'rri.r'''^  and  joining,  upholsfer- 
and  in  fact  every  boy  strong  enough  Twork  f  c  ,^  It'frV'"'"^'  '^"''  .""•'"'"« ' 
trades  are  taught  to  the  bovsin  fiflUr  «,    •        i  f'^P^^H^d  to  learn  u  trade.  'Jhose 

In  addition  every  worklngC  is  S.ne    fl^^^^  *"  *''«  reforn.ator 

and  chapel  morninga.ul  ev2c  T  r/o  s  'l  '""]  ■""''"'•*  ""^' ''""''  ^^ery  d7v 
cally  unable  to  woS^k.  attend  .scliool'  x  fca  d""  ^hf v"/'''"  ." ''"  "'^  P^^^ 
hoii.s  for  recreation.  One  fourth  of  eaeh  l.nv'  '  '  •  '^  ^'^^*^  ^^''  »"i>  "  half 
tohlM.   when  his   sentence  expesir^^^h^^^^^^^^^^  «et  apart  an.l  given 

BrotlHU-s  pay  their  pas.sage  ho  nranU^ivolwrH^^^^^^  '"'"/"  '^'"'^  *"  iife.  'fho 
record  of  each  boys  cond'uct  is  keTanl  th  N  all  k  '?  VT^V'"^'  ^  «^»'«f"» 
conduct  marks  they  will  be  credited  wtt-  an  hi  •  1  h'^^  ^'""'''^'^  «"«^ 
ducrd.     A  good  number  of  b„ys  are  pard  ,.  ."d    «n  ^^^  ^'"'"'  «''"tt''ices  re- 

ef tlu.  .Superior.  Theavera^a-lumllM^is  ,  25  T" '"  "'"  '"^•-•'""-'"'•"tion 
one  year.     The  Brothers  endeavor  t    koe      ru-l    of  ,tu\TT  "'  '''!  ^^''^*  P'^'''^''^'^ 

Jfonnitory  to  .sec    how  they  behave   wO  . ,    f         ''^"'V''^'  ^'^y-^  «•!">  leave  the  re- 
R-tifying    as  far  as   thei^ infonl^th,     "o  ^    N  t^  "   -ults  have    been  most 

Irelapse  into  vice.     I  consider  this  reforma''t.,.v  !.«.  I  ^'""'  '''^''''^  P*-'"'  c^'nt. 

pare  favorably  with  any  other  on      is  ^n  hfei^^t      Aul  ^  ^T^l'"^'^'^"''  ^^  will  com- 

lenclosed  with  the  usual  pH.son  wallstl    n.  1    ,^^''""-'»  t'"-' P'en.i.ses  are  not 

only  one  successful  in   si.l  years.     T  u     is  in  inc  i      7'  if'"''^-''  '^^  ^''^^P«'  ""^ 

Inot  severe,  and  the  diet  is  sufficient  b  th    ^    ,  rV'  '*?''*^'-''  ""^'"taine.!  but  it  is 

lis  pleasantly  situated   a.nidsUrees  and  fl^  '^'^'^  ^-i'^Img 

[na,le  the  interior,  particularl/tlSdonLfo7es«f^^^^  H'"  ^^'^'''"•"^  '"»^'« 

bul.'  Some  effort  was  made  to  have  ts  -So  ''''*''*^"'''  bright  an.i  eheer- 
ftorhoodofthe  city  and  pLed  whlre  i.rlJ  r^^  """^^^'^  from  the  neigh- 
fanning   ^^ntil.is^ro,osfZ'::tZSt:Z^^^^^^  r'^'>«  -"Ployed^n 

I  ^  s^r*^^  %:^i;!i?^TtS  t di:sf  ^^  ^--^^^^ w 

fon^tantly  and  every  where  witfuhebo,rXa7m,?^T  ^'".'^  ^''^  *^'''^'^«'«  '"^^^ 
pevutionare  credited  with  a  lar"e  sSnl  ^f  M  "^  *''e"\^''s'nterestedness  and 

buch  may  be  due  also  to  Us  pSn  in  whichl'r''''  "^  !'".  ^'""^••*^*'  ^^^^oo? 
Ontario  .school ;  but  much  is  uLuSLabrv  dt  n\t  ^  T^l  ^^'V'^^S^  over  the 
Uagement.  which  it  has  been  ^^1^1^-?  i  .*^^''''°P.*'''"  ^^  the  .system  of 
[he  state  of  the  law.  Why,  the  mSsXn  /f/^'P*  "  ^"^^"«'  "'"'i"^  ta 
[entence  under  that  system  and  thp  -jZn  •  '  ^"'l  ^^e  earning  of  a  remission  of 
fcal  authorities  or  by  thos;  ma^^^^^^^  ou   and  probation  .system  by  the 

^(1  are  positively  prohibited   n  On?  ^  a  reformatory  are   permitted  in  Quebec 

[owever  unhesitatingly  state  thTZtuTlZr'''  f  ""'"P*^  '^^  "'^f '*'°-     '^'% 
kre  conferred  on  the  ProviZZl^Jli     I-     T?^  "^""P^  potvers,  in  thene  respects 

\^h  tie  ohject^MMT:!  Zl^Tr  ''"  ''''''''''''^  ^f^'<^  «-^-' 
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Ontario  Industrial  Refltoe  for  Oiri-s 

This  institution,  whicli  tho  commissioners  visitetl  ami  cai-efully  inspectod,  np- 
iMjars  to  liavo  tlius  tar  woikt-il  very  satisfactorily.  Tlu!  uumlier  of  inmates  oa 
Octol.or  1st,  ISH!),  was  4i).  Dni-in^,'  thii  your  1!)  wero  a.lmitt.'«l,  one  was  retunied 
from  njiprentici!sliii>,  1:{  were  <lis(rliarL,'Oii  on  expiraMnn  of  sentence,  one  was  tiis- 
char'o|i>y  or.ler  of  tho  (}overnor-G';n'j;al,  twelve  were  appreiiticeil  and  4:$  re- 
maiinMl  in  tlie  ll>.'rii',re  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  Of  fcho  II)  comnutted  ilnrin<,'the 
year  one  wis  only  4  years  old,  two  were  M,  two  w.sre  !>,  three  were  10,  two  II, 
thre.'  12,  two  i:{,  one'U,  onu  l.»,  one  IG,  and  one  17  y^ar^  of  a;>:o.  Of  the  lU 
twelve  were  co:ninitted  m.-rely  Ijeeause  they  were  de.stitnte  an<l  without  a  liome. 
Foiii'  were  convicted  of  larceny,  one  of  arson,  one  of  freiinenting  and  ojie  »4 

inci)rri<,'i!de.  , 

The -^entenoes  varied  from  six  months  to  mx  years.  Nine  were  eommittoil 
for  five  y<'ars,  (me  for  .»ix,  one  for  four,  one  lor  "three  years  and  six  montlis, 
one  tor  two  yi'ars,  one  for  tw(mty  three  months  and  ime  for  twelve  months.  The 
ni*tron,  -Mrs.  (^'i.'eillv,  s  lys  "  .Most  of  \]w.  j,nrls  admitted  are  happily  too  youii'j;  to 
know  ni'ich  of  tiie  wickedness  of  the  wcrJd,  or  a*,  ha-t  to  have  formed  jmbits  ( 
sin.  Tins  lJein^'  the  case.  I  feel  contidetit  from  past  ex[>eriencj  that  the  judicioiH 
trainiiiLj  they  receive  will  bear  yood  fruit.  Since  the  openinj,'  of  the  Refii!,'e,  nine 
years  a^'o,  141  girls  have  lieen  under  discipline  and  instruction.  Of  the.se  114 
were  sentenced  direct  to  tlie  llefuire  an. I  27  were  transferred  frcmi  the  reforma- 
tory, i'hese  "  transfers"  were  girls  nndi-r  IS  y.ars  of  age  committed  for  a  first 
affeiico.  Fearing  that  association  with  other  criminals  would  be  injurious  to  them, 
with  your  (the  in.spectors)  permission  we  transferred  them  to  the  Refuge.  The 
result  his  been  most  .satisfactory  as  during  those  nine  years  only  three  transfers 
have  been  recommitted.  Of  the  114  girls  committed  direct  to  the  h'efuge  only  six 
have  proved  unsatisfactory,  •  *  A  fact  I  ought  to  mention  in  respect  to  the.se 
failures  is  that  each  girl  on  her  <li,soharge  went  to  her  relatives,  we  having  nr» 
authority  to  retain  her  after  the  expiration  of  her  sentence.  These  relatives  unfor- 
tunately were  in  almost  all  eases  idle  and  dissolute  people." 

Ninety-eight  girls  have  been  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  Industrial 
'Refu'^e.     We  have    been  in  correspondence  with   some  of  those  girls  during  the 
past  six  years.     Four  of  them  are  respectably  married,  three  of  them  are  holding 
positions  of  trust,  and  all  of  them  save  the  nine  failures,  are,  as  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, leading'   honest  an.l   upright  lives."     A  great  .share  of  the  8ucce.ss,  the 
matron  says,  is  due  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  Miss  Elliott,  the  lady  immedi- 
ately  in  charge  for  teaching  and  training  the  girls.     Tho  surgeon  says   "There 
are  several  cases  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  dwarfed   intellect,  which  will  to 
all  appe  trances  render   the  unfortunate  possessors  incapable  of   ever  being   self 
dependent  or   capable  of  fully   taking  care  of  thom.selves.     *     *     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  gratifying  to  find  some  whocime  into  ihi'  Refuu'e  feeble  ot  both  nimd 
and  body  ignorant  of  all  that  tends  to  improve  mini  an  I  bo  ly.  developing  inta 
rug-^ed  rosy-cheeked   girls,  industrious  in  habit,  giowing  in  int.lligenc-,  happy 
and  ooitented  in   disposition,  and  fully  nm-mble  to  the  easv  discipline  ot  tn.ir 
new  home."     Miss  Elliott  in  her  evidence  i.efore  the  commission  said  that  some<«f 
the  girls  ^o  to  the  reformatory  to  work  in  the  .-ffi  ers'  (piaiters  an.l  (lining  room. 
and   to   <7o  household   work,   and   kitchen   work.     These   rise   at   20   niinnt.g 
past  6  o'clock.    The  others  rise  at  10  minutes  to  seven.     At  7.:{0  each  girl  is  de- 
tailed to  work,  which  is  so  arranged  that  each  goes  over  the  who'e  curse,  excipt 
theyoun-T  children  who  do  no  work.     At  20  minutes  to  9  the  .hiidien  are  .s  hi 
f«r  prayer,  the  Protestant  children  with  Miss   Elliott,  the   Catholic-*  with  Mri 
O'Reilly.     After  cate«hibm  instruction   and  prayer  the  children  go  to  school  auJ 
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Are  (here  until  twelve,  ten   or  twolv«  nnim^..^  ,.  „-    »•       •    . 
At  twelve  they  are  cii^nulo    fbrSie?    n.ll/  ^''^u'^^V^  *""^«''  »'  1»30 

til  iO  minutes  to  2  o'clock,  wh  "  th^Jv  '  "  .l\^T''^"  ^^^^^"^^  recreation  un- 
They  then  go  to  the  -ewlng-  o^  ,.  S  new  .'  kn  ttS";  ""'  -'"T  .""*"  ">••«•• 
like.     They  have  from  5  .30  to  7  o'c  ockT    Sn      1-    *"  '^'-'1»*"'."«  «''>t»'t'H  an.l  the 

laundry  wik  and  the  bathin^oVt  ectl  n-nTr^lt'^^  ''"  .«!^''"^'».V 

in  rotation  so  as  to  make  the  yirls   «od  servants     1^  k ''"  ^'"'^  '"  »'''^«" 

to  ..  ake  themselves  uselul.     J   have  tacod  sZI  7-  "'"  ""'^"i^"'  ""^  *'«  ***>!« 

ddngwell  Lastyear  we  couirtmrij^r  cl;r;,r  L"' ^7"  "1'^^  *''I 
into  vice  and  crime.     I  have  since  heard  fl..ii  nn«  l  .    .  ""*^    relapsed 

Laddone  very  well   for  son.e  y 'ars  aXr  1^^^^^  t ''""^j  ^^'' tl-uugl/ she 

the  cases  that  come  to  us  thl  childrentv '' Id  i^  ^The  ^H  ""' '^^ 
mgleuted  chddren,  and  children  whnsi.  n«..«n*M  J  P"  tnis.  J  he  otlu-rs  nre 
cannot  control   th^.n.     We    recei^     1.3  ' m,nf\  v>n^^  ^''** '^^^^ 

hardly  call   idiots,  but  who  are.Vu  1  am    fnTn  ?/  Tl '^'''"•"'  ^''^^'^  «•«««» 
hor,s  of  society-who  are  weak  n.in  Lund  S    t  indedT:7''  •  T'^^.  '"'"'■ 
ics,  are  taken  in  charge  at  the  Convent  of  M  npTl   i!.     .     '^"^'' «"'«.  '*  ^ 'athol- 
solve  the  question  w'hat  should  he  doL  I       ^n"  sS  Tthis  I'  ""T"  T'"^ 
no  homo  to  go  to  when  tl.oir  tern,  of  i...i)risonrn  nf  W   V  •     I    *''".?'  '*'''"  ''"^^ 
Salvation    Ar.ny.     We    i.ave  sent    tvvX  ,  "o    Ho     *    '^ 
Home.     ThoHC  who  relapsed  ini^-ri^  wC-e  ,em  r^'u v  7\r'^  f'^^'^^'T  ^••"'>' 
that  the  nine  who  the  .eport  stntes  fa  led  Lwm  „  n„ Z       .   ^".  ''*\'-     ^  '^"^  '^"■e 
tho  Refuge  has  been  i,.  e.?ste.KL  wi.uld  not    ave  ?a,7o  1  ^ulo^Z^  f^'  ""'^  ^'^'^''^ 
after  leaving  the  Refuse.    We  .rive  tho  rirl«  !f  ?iT  V      -7      .    ''*'^"  protected 
sure  that  itles  the...^„„ch  gcrj   We^I  all  w  7a  rfrtt"'''^;'  .^"^  '  '^"^  ""* 
Umtany  family  would  care  "about  taki.i.^nch  a  Zvt/^  Vnt,  ^  '^o  not  think 
en  ooine  of.^nding  them  out  into  the  world     75  porcen"  of  aU    i"^  km^  ^''""ff 
.nastae  of  the  most  abject  i,.»o,ance  when  son!   o^tLRef,!'"  ^Oft  oT  T 
received  lastyear  A  kss  Klliott  .-egarded  only  one  or  two  as  Sv  bad      ^J    "I'^l 
tho  g.rls  have  very  bad  teinnera     ThnsA  urK^  „„*  i    ji  ^  ^  '•     '^^'^    "i'  of 

recreation  with  the   othe.7anLre  d^prTv^^^^  ^'^  *  l^e 

visited  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and^I^^  ^'''   ^"'"^^ 

work  at  the  Refuge  compare  favorab  v  with  ?hn^    f'  ^'T'u  ^^'^^^^^^  of  the 

tho  conditions  are"ditfereLt;  'rtttsTit  '^.t  \^^^^  ?fat?''-*f^"«^ 

young  women  are  committed  to  the  care  of  Tstate  lu,„^l  L  v  .u  ^  «'*'^«  *"*! 
the  institution,  until  they  reach  the  a-e  of  twenfv  nni  i  ?u  ""^  ^^^  '"anageis  of 
and  cared  for  after  they  lelve  Lfns/lf,^-^:^if '''',*'''y  ^''^  ^«^hod  over 
.liscipline  in  the  Refuge  il  X  t.4c  .1'  n  Xe  of  th^An"  ^"  '"""'^«-  ^^^ 
the  obiect  being  to  bringthem  upas  if  tl^re^'a^Lgethet^rW  "if 'i^^^' 

I  ;;!ytnd^hr^H  xr  tti!rd"iprari  r  ^^^t  ^^7' '^'^^^^^  ^-^4^^^^^^ 

g.at  difficult^^  in  provrng'lnhe  KeTf  h:^r&\^^L7:;r"^«-  ^"« 
bfom'^Kjr'?^'^  ^°""*^^-     ^^'  ^^^-^^'^^e^tth^'tt^gt^u^-^^^^^^^^^ 

waUs^wSr^^^^^^^^^^  .. 

m.gn>renceo  the  character  of  the  woLn  whor  they  seeTeveS  H^^^^^^ 
thy  from  their  playgrounds,  and  with  whom   several   of   fCi         ™^'' r^''>^ 
brought  in  contact  every  day  in  the  kitcheran^l  eS  re     S?  t'hTL ^'1^1"''^ 
I  thoughts  of  ev.1  influence  constantly  in  the  minds  of  thT^irh  and  I-  '''  ^''^! 

|.hom  the  girls  must  .ing,:  ;t^^  Z;  J^^  t  Kge"  al  tl^e^^;^ 
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thev  must  ueek  employment,  little  or  no  distinction  \n  made  between  the  Refuge 
and  the  Ueformatory,  and  the  bad  repute  of  the  depraved  ani  criminal  iniiiatea  of 
till)  refoi  niittory  must  caMta  dark  shadow  on  the  future  of  girla  who  are  known  to 
have  lived  for  years  within  the  name  enclosure. 

Ontahu*  InuUstkial  Schools. 

Industrial  schools  are  roj,Mrded  in  Ontario  as  a  part  of  its  school  system. 
The  Act  of  1884  (47  Vic.  c,  40),  pruvitles  that  tiioy  may  be  established 
by  "  the  public  schojl  Itoar.l  of  trustees  fur  any  city  or  town,  or  the 
separate  school  trustees  therein,"  or  by  any  philanthropic  society  or  societies 
incorporated  under  the  Act  respcctin;,'  bnevolent,  provident  and  other 
societies,  or  any  otlier  Act  in  force  in  this  Province,  to  whom  any  board  of  school 
truHtees  may  "  ilele^'ato  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  such  board" 
by  the  Act.  The  schools  may  therefore  be  what  are  usually  called  denominational 
When  a  school  board  delegates  its  powers,  the  chairman  ond  secretary  of  that  board 
and  the  inspec'.or  inu-t  ')0  mombcrs  of  the  boar!  of  management  of  the  society  to 
which  the  powers  are  delegated,  when  acting  under  the  powers  so  dtlegated.  The 
Act  says  "A  school  in  whicli  industrial  training  is  pr.ivided,  and  in  which  ehihlren 
are  lodged,  clothed  and  fed  as  well  as  taught,  shall  exclusively  be  deemed  an  in- 
dustrial school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

The  school  board  or  the  society  must  provide  buildings  and  grounds  which 
upon  report  of  the  inspector,  the  Minister  of  Education  nmy  certify  to  be  "fit  and 
proper  for  the  reception  of  children"  anil  the  school  shall  ihtreupon  bo  deemed  a 
certiHed  industrial  school  fm-  the  purposes  of  i\m  Act.     The  board  or  .society  may 


make  by-laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the    Lieutenant-Governor  in  Couiici 
riie  school  board  by  which  a  scnool  has  been  established    or  powers  have  h 
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The  school  board  by  which  a  school  lias  l»een  estaljlisheii    or  powers 

delegated  shall   provide  the   teachers,  from  whom  the  general   supeiintendent 

shall,  when  practicable,  be  selected. 

Any  per.son  may,  at  a  special  sitting,  bring  before  the  police  magistrate  oi- 
before  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and,  except  in  cities  where  there  is  a  police 
magistrate,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  who  comes  within  any  of  the  following  docriptions,  namely: — 

1.  Who  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  street  or  i)ublic 
place  for  the  purposes  of  bagging  or  receiving  alms  ; 

2.  Who  is  found  wandering  or  not  having  any  Lome  or  settled  place  of  al>od.' 
or  prop*  r  guardianship,  or  not  having  any  lawful  occupation  or  business,  or  \isible 
means  cf  subsistence ; 

3.  Who  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  survivini; 
parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitu<le  or  imprisonment ; 

4.  Whose  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  represents  to  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child,  ami  that  he  desires  the  child  to  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act ; 

5.  Who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  drunkenness  or  other  vices  of  the  parents 
is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  education,  oi 
in  circumstances  exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  ; 

6.  Who  has  been  found  guilty  of  petty  crime,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  has  been  convicted,  should  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  instead  cf  to  a  gaol  or  reformatory. 

The  charge  having  been  sustained  by  evidence  taken  in  presence  of  the  child, 
the  judge  or  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school, 
specifying  in  his  written  order  the  name  of  the  child,  the  school  to  which  he  is 


to  be  Hont  and  tlie  time  for  which  lift  is  t,.!^.  i  <   •      i         ..  ^ 

has  .....n  o.stal.liHl.ecl  hy  the  Cut  olic  , Itt  t^u7L  ? ''  ' •  '"'  '"^'V'^'nHl  m-hool 

or  .na^rintrate  shall  en.leavonr  t..  aHc^ffin  kh?    '      '       '"'  '"  "">'  *='^>'- 1*"' )»''«« 

child  holon^s.  «,„1  shall,  as  far  as  nraSLhI.  .    Tu'"  P"'''""*"'""  to  which  tCe 

the  Roina,.  (Jathol,c  industrialUooTan    •'     h  ■•"';•.*"'"«»  ^yholic  chiMren  to 

.sch..ol."  If  a  anstake  be  .na.lo  in  Ihil  ^  U         Ann"';  o/  k'T  "*';^'^  '"•/"^^"•"' 

apj.h.-atK.n  of  parent,  guanlian  or  noarost  .irinlV  r  ,    1  •^'"  f  ^^-'''catK.n  shall,  on 

1.;  transferred'  to  the'  hcI.oo!   to  whiclM^  '    o    ,^1!!?  ^ 

Hcl.ool  corporation  or  philanthropic  socict    l.«v  .         T  ,  T'  ""^  '^^  Hrst.     Th<. 

.nay.ul,,utanychil,lre\u,r,,nm3Lcm,^^^^ 

shall  have  the  power  to  plLlucKl.Tl      :    at^^^^^^^ 

.nay  ':irr:h;^,!!rt£^:zi';n;:^:^  '^p.-^  to  ,.1.,, 

S.Z1  ^.  ;:Srr-^»-«  ^^^  Min^-ilf'KKiln  i^s  =1;!::^:^ 

Any  periniRsion  for  this  niirnoso  tn.n'  i  i     i 

c  Ml.l  s  niisrond.ict.     When  the  time  ul  owr.    1      M     ^vitlulm\vn  on  upcount  of  the 
ciM  sl.Il  be  taken  back  to  the  ^  Ik^^""  A    Km^S'^  ^T  -'">-'. 'he 

-I'<"-'  iH-  .s  placed  shall  be  dealt  with  as  ifV  ha^l  eS  ,f  f''""'  "".*  P^''"^""  ^^^^1. 
'^-  H.ay  bo  arrested  without  warrant,  taken   I«  ok  .T  l'""''  ^^at  is. 

d.'tained  dunn^r  a  period  equ.l  to  .so  .«uc^  o?  d    neriod  .  f  .'  fT^  "'"^  '"^  '^^^'^ 
'ii'exp.ied  at  the  time  of  his  escape  ^  "^  detenti.m  :xs  remained 

^n.„^riSSSltSr'""  ""^^'  '^^  ""^  '"-  -'-  --y  child  to  be  disehar.e<l 

ine^^Uy  ^  Spr!;:.£i:Tte  ^;iea?^£f  U:  '^  ^  J-^^«  ^>ecause  of  1, 
Nvas   ul.le  to  be  comnntte,!  to  the  schoo    amUf  f  h  d;'Po«!"o"s  that  t>.e  child 

tor  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it  should  rema  n   n  tb  "'S'"-!"'^"^  '^''""  ^'««'"  ^ 

The  school  corporation  or  society    „  chZ     ?  ^'•'^,  school. 
powers  conferred  u^on  charitable  soltsyf^ctionst  ^^'i^^'  ?'}"  ^ave  all  the 

i:^^:s';:?t£A:tlKrisr:^S^ 

I  -i.  not  ^  en.rced  until  th^^t  ^^^H^  ^  -e  ^^U.^ 

l^^^^t^^^^;:^^:^^^^^  t?:  rfir^on,  exa^me  mto  the 

I'ort  of  a  child'committecf  to  an  indusS   eJ^i       V'l*"  contribute  to  the  sup! 

'■.ay,  if  he  think  fit.  order  that  the  paren    or  ^i'  T^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^ear.]  evidence 

exceeding  SI. 50  per  week  as  to  the  K  ll^^'t''  ^7,  ''f'  .^«''kly  sum  not 

lany  part  of  the  time  during  which  the  c?1ldsZbletX'^'^^-''"f.*'^^  ""^^^^  or 

|lheju,]ge  may  vary  this  carder  from  time  to  tilf  IVcirtar— '"'*^  ^"  '^'  ^^'^''^^ 

I        Hie  Act  requires  that  the  countv  /.iVv",.;.  •       ^^^^^n'^wncea  may  require 
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nsinceof  tho  child  if  mich  city  »»r  town  ii  nut  that  ia  which  th«  iotliwtrial  Hchool  U 
situate.  Tim  city  or  town  in  which  an  induMtrial  school  in  Hituato  wai  reijuiiofi 
to  pjiy  a  Mum  of  n(»t  Ioih  than  $1.50  pur  wtiok  towards  tho  niaintvnanco  of  oach 
child  that  hml  residiul  in  it  for  ono  year  lunt  proooding  its  lulinirtHion.and  wIioho 
niaihtenance  wa«  not  otherwiso  fully  provided  for.  An  ann-ndniont  of  tho  Act 
intimised  the  niininiinn  to  [m  paid  by  niunicipalitieH  to  S2  per  week. 

If  a  child  while  liable  to  be  detained  in  acertiHed  industrial  ncIiooI  escapt'  he 
may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  detention  be  apprehended 
without  a  warrant  and  brought  back  to  the  Hanio  school,  there  to  be  detained 
during  II  perio<l  ei|ual  to  ho  much  of  hiHi)eriodof  detention  hh  remained  unex- 
pired at  tlie  time  of  his  escape. 

In  ciise  any  money  is  grantc«l  in  aid  of  industrial  schools  by  tho  Le;(islafcure, 
it  shall  b'.«  the  tluty  t)f  the  Minister  of  Kduciition  to  apportion  it  acconling  to  the 
average  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  21)tli  section  provides  that  "  Whenever  it  is  satisfactorily  jjrovod  that 
tho  parents  of  any  child  committed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  re 
formetl  and  are  leading  orderly  ami  industrious  lives  nnd  are  in  a  condition  tc 
exercise  salutary  parental  control  over  thoir  children  and  to  provide  them  witli 
proper  education  and  employment;  or  wheiKiver,  such  parents  being  dead,  any 
person  otl'ers  to  make  suitable  provision  for  tho  care,  nurttire  and  education  ot 
such  child  as  will  conduce  to  the  public  welfare  and  will  give  satisfactory  security 
for  tho  performance  of  tlte  same,  then  tho  Isjard  of  school  trustees  or  philan^ 
thropic  society  may  discharge  such  child  to  tho  parents  or  to  the  party  makint.' 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  child  aforesaid." 

By  the  provisions  of  this  Act  groat  progress  has  V>een  made  towards  n 
thorough  system  of  dealing  with  destitute  and  neglected  children  and  those  wlm 
have  committed  petty  otTonces.  The  facilities  attbrded  for  placing  all  sucli 
children  in  the  industrial  schools  are  ample.  The  powers  given  to  the  boards  m 
societies  managing  such  schools,  although  not  all  that  are  necessary,  are  oxtensiviv 
They  may  make  l)y-laws  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-! toyernor  in 
Council  and  rules  and  regulations  which  when  appioved  of  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  have  force  of  law.  They  may  place  children  out  on  license 
or  probation  and  recall  them  when  such  action  seems  necessary.  They  may 
iHjturn  children  to  their  parents  when  they  think  proper  or,  the  parents  beinj,' 
dead,  place  thorn  with  other  persons  giving  satisfactory  security  and  in  so  doin,' 
discharge  them  from  the  custody  of  tho  board  or  society.  The  ^linister  of  Edu- 
cation may,  by  his  own  authority,  order  the  discharge  of  any  child  at  any  time. 
What  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  case  of  children  sent  to  tho  reformatory 
seeras  to  be  regarded  as  unobjectionable  when  done  in  the  name  of  education. 

The  system  created  by  this  Act  is,  however,  defective  in  some  important 
respects.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the  reformation  or  i)reservation  of  cnildron 
in  their  own  homes  as  is  done  under  the  probation  system  of  Massachusetts  ;  no 
provision  for  placing  in.  any  other  homo,  unless  through  the  industrial  school,  the 
children  of  vicious  parents  or  those  who  are  destitute.  The  rights  of  parents 
sliould  bo  held  sacred  until  they  have  been  forfeited  by  gross,  wilful  negloct 
or  by  such  continued  gross  misconduct  as  must  work  the  ruin  of  their  children. 
But  in  many  cases  the  only  means  of  saving  the  child  is  its  immediate  and 
complete  removal  from  parental  control  andparental  influence.  Even  after  the 
period  of  detention— if,  indeed,  there  should  be  any  period  of  detention  other 
than  the  child's  minority  in  such  cases — children  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
i. _i._  vchci  '«'iif!'>!'«»  *<i  'o^d  vir^innn  A.nrl  nriminal  livft.i.      The    Kncli.sh  official 

reports  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  recidivists  in  the  reformatories  are  boys 
■and  girls  who  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  returned  to  hornet  where  the  in- 
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Hu.nceM  wer,  bad  .nd  M.hm  Elliott  ntatcl  th.t  the  nine  uirU  wl,„  ,„ov,d 
•_fa.luro«  after  tl,e.r  d.HcharRe  fron,  th«  Merer  refuue  fail  J  Vm  cau"  t  ^^^^ 
riuence  of  tht,  homoH  to  which  they  retuine.l  provod  evil: 

An  A  ;  ^       .  ''"'■\«;"»»'=«  «"tl  i.rotection  of  the  Hoh.M.I  authoriiieH  ^ 

An  Act  pa««ed   by  the  Ontario  LKiHlature  l«8t  year  provMo"  that  "  N<.  Ik.v 

shall  iH.  rc.ce.vc<l  for  confinement  in   the  Ontario  kef.,r  ,  atu.y  fu     H.,.^   S 

d....c«  taken  on  th„  ,Hm,t .«««  tl,.l  l„,y»  „,  ,i^,|,t  or  nim.  uTiu  ,,  .„v  c.«eL 

cli»apline  of  the .chool  he  i»  hoyomi  the  control"  of  miih  officer    If  this  wction  do,', 

'ffiX^t  ;r  itltT"  ""  ''T  "'"I' "  """■...l';i  in  thai  ,11™    ' 

,.f«ny  Itat    e  '^  t    P„  v"  l"'' or,!;''*: '""''tl'  '""."T  l'"''"    f'"  '"■'"'"■■".^ 

L.ej,'i,siatuio  ot  the   rrovmeo  any  of  ontor  i^  <.Mnvw.t«-i    ..,i.  n  -i 

(itli.iwiui.  Mfnn,r«rt\ «  .;•',,'>"">*   "^  convicted,  wlu'ther  Huninian  y  or 

otIu.wiHe.  of  any  ofTenee  puni.shal.Ie  hy  in.pri^*onn.ent  hv  nny  nuUn>  Htinendiarv 
o.  pohce  n.aK.8tmto  or  justice  of  the  pe«ce\vho;  at  the  tinu/of''    .    hS  '  „  o       ,f. 
o|.nn..»  that  HUeh  otfemier  does  not  exceed  the  a.e  of  thirtee    y '   vs  ^     -md 
na,.8trate  or  justice  n.ay  onler  sue).  oHender  to  I  e  Kent  t..  a  cVr  it  inl  h  I.  "t  Si 
schoo    Hubject  to  the  pn.visions  of  the   Industrial  Seho.,ls  AH  and    la       3 

nyUr  *'"'  'n  no  ca>e  shall  the  oflender   be  detain.l  beyond  tl"  ^g^  of 

These  sections  extend  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Acii  so  M.at  ev.-n 
.children  who  commit  serious  oHences.  if  they  are  under  rvpniCnf^^ 
sent  to  industrial  schools,  and  they  seem  to  pmvide      r  he'  vTn   of    n  l'  T^'    " 

any  gaol  of  the  Province  may  bo  removed  to  certified  industrial  schools  and 

hat  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  wh.,  are  convicted  of  anv    offence  p,^^^^ 

|le  by  imprisonment  under  the  laws  of  Canada  may  be  sent  to  S  an  i    In  ' 

tnul  school.     Parliament,  however,  adheres  to  the  ol.l  system  of  Hxit  the  term 

of  imprisonment  at  "  not  exceeding  five  years  nor  less  tlL  Jwo  •■   ^"'ot iS 

hi.t  obtained)  cause  any  boy  who  is  imprisonecrin  a  xelormatory  or'?^^^^^^      ^W 
certilied  by  the  court,  judge  or  magistrate  by  whom  he  was  tried  to  have  blen  i^^ 
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the  opinion  of  such  court,  judge  or  magistrate,  at  the  time  of  his  trial  of  or  under 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  be  transferred  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  a  certified  industrial  school  in  the  province. 

33.  Where  under  any  law  of  Canada  imy  boy  is  convicted  in  Ontario, 
whether  summarily  or  otherwise,  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and 
the  court,  judge,  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate  by  whom  he  is  so  convicted  is 
of  opinion  that  .such  boy  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  such  court, 
judge  or  magistrate  may  sentence  such  boy  to  imprisonment  in  a  certified  indus- 
trial school  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years  and  not  less  than  two  years  : 
Provided  that  no  boy  shall  be  sentenced  to  any  such  school  unless  public  noticti 
has  been  given  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  and  has  not  been  countermanded,  that 
such  school  is  ready  to  receive  and  maintain  boys  sentenced  under  law.s  of  the 
Dominion:  Provided,  also,  that  no  such  boy  shall  be  detained  in  any  certified 
industrial  school  beyond  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 


(    f 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  MIMICO. 

The  school  at  Mimico,  still  the  only  industrial  school  in  this  Province,  is  eon- 
veniently  situated  on  a  farm  of  50  acres  of  good  land  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  a  short  distance  from  a  railway  station.  The  buildings  command 
a  fine  view  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  land  was  given  by  the  Provincial  Government 
for  this  purpose.  The  school  was  opened  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  At 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  October,  1889,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  then  10,s 
boys  in  the  school.  A  year  before  the  number  was  55.  When  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  .'^chool  the  number  was  said  to  be  140,  and  it  has  since  increased  con- 
siderably we  believe.  The  boys  are  chiefly  sent  from  Toronto,  but  when  the  re- 
port of  the  year  1889  was  written  there  were  eight  from  the  County  of  York,  five 
from  the  County  of  Ontario,  three  from  Oxford,  three  from  Simcoe,  two  from 
Welland,  two  from  Lincoln,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Brant, 
Peterborough,  Perth  and  Haliburton.  Nine  of  these  boys  were  from  7  to  9  years 
of  age  ;  forty-six  were  from  10  to  12,  and  fifty-three  from  13  to  15. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  eighteen  of  these  boys  were  employed  on  tlie 
farm,  eleven  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  sixteen  in  the  tailor's  .shop,  fourteen  in  the 
laundry  and  house  work,  twenty-one  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  one  in  the 
Superintendent's  oflSce  and  store-room,  and  twenty -seven  in  the  cottages  at  house 
work  and  mending.  Their  time,  it  was  stated,  was  divided  as  follows  :  in  manual 
labour  in  the  several  departments  4^  hours  each  day  ;  in  school  work  3  hours ;  in 
play  out  of  doors  2J  hours;  in  washing,  dressing,  and  meals  2^  hours;  in  Bible 
reading  and  devotional  exercises  1  hour  ;  in  reading  and  recreation  in  cottages  1 
hour ;  in  sleep  9^  hours. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  the  combined  cottage  and  congregate  plan.  Tlie 
cottages  completed  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  visit  were  built  to  accommo- 
date llOboysand  as  there  were  then  140boysin  the  school  they  were  much  crowded. 
The  construction  of  another  cottage  had  been  begun.  Another,  we  observe,  is  now 
asked  for.  Workshops  are  also  required.  The  cottages  are  very  neat  structures 
and  apparently  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  but  as  in  the  cottages  of  several 
similar  institutions  the  only  supervision  of  the  boys  at  night  is  what  one  of  the 
officers  who  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  room  from  which  a  small  iron  door  opens  on 
the  dormitory  can  give.  Some  of  the  boys  are  too  young  to  work  but  the  larger 
boys  seemed  to  be  all  occupied.  The  farm  seems  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  in  the 
farm  yard  were  .several  excellent  cows. 
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number  were 

.a„Sr  ttrilK^^^  *e  -nte.     One  ^y 

be  employed  m  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  domLS  *''**/ "'^^•'^^  a  number  must 
to  the  school,  he  is,  as  a  ruk.  sent   J  t  e  iZ^Z      T^•    T''^  ""  ^"^  «'«*  g°^« 

a  viowtotlbtg  th^'CtoIX:  tlTttl's^  T'T'^-'  '^^^-•^^-P^  -th 
intendent  said .— "  Well,  my  idea  ^To  mX  thl  i  ',"  *^7  ^^  «"^'  ^^^  ^uper- 
they  should  go  on  farms  go  o  Hn to  thTcou.  f  \n'M  ^-/'t  .  '^^'  ^^'^*  ^'  ^^at 
perhaps  keep  bachelor's  hall  there  I  think  „  ►  ^^^'^"itoba,  for  example,  «nd 
himself,  mend  for  himself  makp  «'n„;/.P  i  i"^  f*?*""'^  ^«  *«»ght  to  cook  for 
needed  about  a  farm  bullding^tS  ren^^airto'be  in  r"'!i  '^  ^"^^'^'"S  ''^^^  ^ 
assis  ance     As  yet,  none  of  o  ir  bo^rhave^J^^^^  ^^  ^^«^'»g  «tl^er 

But  it  makes  them  handv  and  if  fZt  i        ^       }?  *^®  *''''''^^'*  ^^^y  learned  here 
else  a  great  deal  quicker.^'   wVtrv  to  pTar  f  ^^^"^;?«3^  ^i"  P'ck  «p  anything 
whole  course  and  do  not  confine  them  to  anvnn.^^'  .*'?1.««'««  '^^re  through  f 
them  useful  on  a  farn,  that  I  abi  at  iiv^nl  Th  "   '^r^lf  ^^'"^-  ^"^  '^  ''  *«  '"'^^e 
shop.     We  really  don't  teachXm  fZlL^^.f  ' 'V' >'"""".^  '''  ^  '^'P'^^^^ 
boys  who  have  been  here  two  o/tLe  Jears^can  rnJi;  °""^  '"'^"•.    ^""^^  ^^  «"r 
than  you  will  get  in  the  avera  J  shoo  ifTornnr  T,^/-^  "^f^  "'^'^  <^o*^*.  better 
He  also  said:-"  I  encourage  tfrbov?  as  SThl^^^  that  is,  of  the  common  sort." 
with  the  farmers  here  in  the  summrmonX  «  '''Sf^^^^  So  on  farms.  I  place 
as  many  a.s  I  can  to  go  to  the  frTeTiriand.  nf  n"f  •'  ^  '^"  ^"'^  ^  encourage 
a  boy  has  a  far  bette?  chance  of  befriicom^orPn^""'^  *"  ^""'^^^a.  I  think 
going  back  to  the  city.     We  have  noTeif  hfTr  f      k^  '""^  "'^'^"^  "^^^-^  ">an  in 
bourhood  with  farmers,  on  trrarLd  J^iref  of  tL  °  ^"{\^«'-king  in  the  neigh- 
But  boys  who  come  from  the  cities  gen    ally  1  er^^!    17  *'  T'"P^^*^  '^'  y^^'- 
m  cities  wish  their  boys  to  return  to^C  w'lieTdtr^Cd '^^  '"^  P"'""*'  "^^"""^ 

schocJ"art?:e^^re;u^^^^^^^^  b^are  committed  to  this 

institution  must  oflFer  strong  temDSon.n  •  *^-- ,  \^ ''  ^^^^i<^^t  that  such  an 
themselves  of  the  care  an^eSe  of  brin^^n^^'^TiP^^^''  f^'^^'^-^^  P^'-ents  to  rid 
the  provisions  of  the  law  reqni,in„  all  nareS  "1"?  their  children  at  home,  unless 
means  to  the  maintenance  of  th  clfldren  sen  o  tr.M  ?  P^oportiou  to  their 
The  Superintendent  said  that  many  do  a"ree  to  n.v     Tl  °"^  ^^  '^'''^^y  «"^*^''<^«''- 

=^„"i,hf„:.™ "--  *^'' «- "'ear,*:  -rtj  ^^rjiSstri? 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


^^^^1 

Although  the  volume  of  vice  and  crime  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  tlii> 
number  of  criminals  be  greatly  lessened  by  proper  care  of  the  young  the  State 
must  always  be  prepared  to  employ  prevention  or  remedy  in  the  case  of  man\- 
adults  whom  natural  weakness  or  an  evil  disposition  and  the  want  of  such 
an  education  as  strengthens  what  is  weak  in  the  character  and  corrects  what  is 
bad,  expose  to  danger  or  involve  in  crime. 

Drunkenness  does  more  than  any  other  cause  to  fill  the  gaols,  and  it  unques- 
tionably does  much  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  Of  the  11,8!);{ 
persons  committed  to  the  gaols  of  the  Province  during  the  year  1889  no  less  than 
4,777  were  charged  with  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  in  all  probability 
excessive  use  of  strong  drink  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  the  case  of  the  S.'U 
persons  who  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  common  as.sault.  Of  the  11,5<S7 
cases  disposed  of  in  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Toronto  5,441  were  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  of  disorderly  conduct  caused  by  drunkenness.  The  proportion 
i!i  the  other  cities,  as  will  be  seen  by  refei-ence  to  the  returns  published  elsewheie, 
was  about  the  same.  The  number  of  convictions  on  charges  of  drunkenness  in 
the  province  during  the  year  was  7,059,  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and 
of  the  675  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  largo 
proportion  were  habitual  drunkards. 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  other  countries  .  In  England  and  Wales 
the  convictions  for  drunkenness  were  166,366  in  the  year  1889,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number.  A  tew  years  before  they  were  205,567.  In  Scotland 
the  convictions  for  this  ofi'ence  numbered  28,740  in  the  year  1889.  How  many 
of  these  paid  the  penalties  by  imprisonment  the  reports  do  not  state,  but  the  pro- 
portion was  probably  large. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  convicted  of  drunkenness  are  habitiiiil 
drunkards  who  are  fined  or  imprisoned  many  times.  The  commissioners  of 
Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  at  some  of  the  largest 
prisons  "  with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  which  may  throw  some  light  on  tlie 
subject  of  re-conviction."  They  say  that  the  prisoners  who  are  frequently  convictid 
are  addicted  to  committing  the  same  crime  or  oflFence  time  after  time,  these  offences 
being  in  the  case  of  males,  drunkenness,  theft,  assault  and  vagrancy,  and  in  the 
case  of  females,  drunkenness,  theft  and  vagrancy.  Of  the  last  1,700  male 
prisoners  received  on  re-conviction  at  the  prisons  from  which  returns  were  asked 
for,  466  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness  ;  273  or  16  per  cent,  for  theft ;  142 
or  <S.3  percent,  for  assaull  and  137  or  8  per  cent,  for  vagrancy.  Of  1,300  female 
prisoners  696  or  57.5  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness;  146  or  11.2  per  pent,  tor 
theft,  and  92  or  7  per  cent,  for  vagrancy. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  re-convictions  is  large.  Of  those  convicted  on  all 
charges  in  1889,  4,803  had  been  convicted  once  before ;  2,430  twice 
before;  1,477  three  times  before;  1,074  four  times  before;  695  five  times  before; 
1,564  six  times  and  under  ten  ;  1,370  ten  times  and  under  twenty  ;  914  twenty 
times  and  under  fifty,  and  379  fifty  times  and  upwards.  The  total  number  con- 
victed more  than  once  was  14,706.     A  large  proportion  of  these  were  drunkards. 

The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  local  prisons  in  Ireland  during  the  I 
year  ending  March  31st  1888,  was  males  10,769,  females  6,764,  total  17,533.    The 
report  does  not  state  the  number  of  these  who  were  previously  convicted,  but  the  I 
proportion  probably  was  large. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  whole  number  sent  to  gaols  and  houses  of  I 
correction   to  undergo  sentence  for  drunkenness  in  the  year  1889   was   13,280  of 
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whom  11,863  had  the  option  of  pavinL'  tttinn  1  n9'i  «r^..,        i         i    . 
ment  for  terms  of  less  tLn  six  mXhs    362  forflr    /'"*'"'"'    ^   imprison- 
months,  and  38  for  one  year  and  less  t^^^^^^^^        Tl  e  ?o?!l 'i^  "r'   ^'"^  TS  '^ 
drunkenness  and  held  in  all  the  oenal  inZ\Z^\nr.t  number  convicted   of 

of  fine  and  costs  was  1.542    anffJhe  totn"nZjr  ^''  non-payment 

held   on   terra  sentences  was  811.  ^"^  "*  '^''"^  ^^  convicted  and 

The  total  number  sent  to  the  Boston  Hnnan  nf  t«,i.    *      i     •       , 
for  offences  of  all   kinds  punishable  hv  i^Z^  «^  Industry  dunng  the  year  1889 
1.'1740.     Ofthese44werLCm  tSashabXaT'^'  '?  t''^*  institution  was 
charges  of  drunkenness.     OnTof  those  convict^  a   "        '''  "f  ^  \'^'^  "^^^''^  «« 
mitted  18  times.     But  of  those  no   so  oZZa  '''"""''"  drunkard  was  com- 

quently.     1,006  were  clmitTed  a  thiri  t1^^^'T"4^7:^  ^^^- 

The  fact  that  no  general  persistent  effort  has  been  made  in  ««„   „       *       . 
prov.de  by  law  against  the  continuance  of  this^lepTomble  Lf^Tfy,"''""^'^   *^ 
that  so   far  it  has  been  found  difficult  if  nr.f  imnnFw  i     1      ,1    '^^  **""«'*  Proves 

•Inrnkard  by  any  ieg^U  process ''£illt\,Tr^^^^^^   somelun'/ to '^  J^ 
value  ot  continued  reformative  ro«.f  rninf  o«-4  *    •   ^      ^   sometninj:?   to  test   the 

fifty-two  common  drunkZranrf?  conv^ed  S' In  ^^^   ^'"""p   *^.«   y^^'   1«89 

third  tin.e  were  sent  to  the  refonnatorv   for  ,      ^^•"''^^""ef^  for  the   second  or 

18H4-5  inclusive  bein^  354  common  Snk- ."'"'i  *^.;^>'«'«  """^'^^r  sent  from 

ness  more  than  once.  "^  To   trXltorvf^;rv      fio4   convicted  of  drunken- 

onness,  the   aver.^re    len^tl   oVwhl?  en7pnl         ''"  "^  ^''^  ''''"^'   ^"'-  ^^"nk- 

sixdays.     The  su,ronntendenro7fhe  rl^^^^^^^^  two   months  and 

the  dninkards  entrusted  to  her  ca.rhrv.?Vl!,    .1         ^\^'»«n  says  that   many   of 

is  that  it  req.dres  fuU/two  yTars  to  oueL^^^^^^  thoroughly   cured.     Her  opinion 

for  Hicoholic  stiinulantlrndrbuild  un  U  e  n  orar'"f  "^.^  '•°"^'"^^'  ^'^"""^^^^l 

ciently  to  enable  her  to  res;sttempta^^^^^^  ^'^T.'f  '^''""S^^   '^^■ 

the  past  nine  years  917  women  have  bpen  ^n?  /If    w  "!',"?  ^^  '''"'  ^"^^^1-    I>""ng 

of  dVunkenness.  ^''"  committed  to  this  institution  on  charge! 

^o:!:^^^Z^:^J:^^^  -efficient   to   reduce   the 

the  Boston  House  of  IndSstrv  Xeh  LvlT  ^  the  reports  from  the  gaols  and 
and  general  is  absolutely  Sesrary     '^^"^  ^^^'^  ^"°*«^-  S'^nio  effort  more^horough 

the  ^:Zy'Sit:Z^n:^rr^''\  ^"•".^^rof  the  d^nkardsof 
sunk  by  the  establishmen  nf  S  ^  /''^^  degradation  in  which  they  are 
desired  lo  shak"  off    trta  tv^"£^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  '^^^-«t  those^wh" 

medical   treatment.     The  beHef    n   tL  IZ  effectually  assisted  by   skilful 

general  nor  so  strong  as  it  wasi  few  yeai^tr  '*  ""'  *"'*"''"*  ''^  "^^^^er  so 

strengEfn^liKhfrrrilTptslir'f"^'^  *'--   ^^   ^   -eful 

many%fthos\who'Lrnttco'mrm    etr^ks^n^^^^^^^^^^ 

who  are  not  thoroujrhlv  denrnvprl      T^  T-u-  mentally  and  physically  and 

dealing  with  this  mSerevn  prevention  a^^^^^  any  marked  degree  of  success  in 
the  fallen  must  be  cor^bined.  '  P'''^^"^'^"  ''"^  '^^^^^  national  means  of  restoring 

the  'ttt  m^roftaHnrwkh  'l\T''^  ''  drunkenness,  its  effects  and 
thought  drunkenness  a  fise^e  Evef 't^^osr^^  ^'^'^/-  ?'"''  ""^'^''''^ 
grounds,  so  to  regard   it,   tho^ht    ^  ^'^:.:^a  ^'^t^Z^f^ 
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pitied    rather    than    condemned.       That     a    love      of     stimulants     and      « 
consequent    tendency    to     become    drunkards    ia   hereditary    is    an     opinion 
which   we    found    to    prevail    very   generally.     That  some,    because  of  th.ir 
peculiar  nervous  organisation,  orotherconstitutiorial  weakness,  become  victims  of 
this  dreadful  passion  more  readily  than  others,  and  having?  fallen,  can  do  less  to 
rid  themselves  of  it.  was  ganerally  admitted.     Few,  if  any,  thought  that  those 
whose  only  offence  is  drunkenness,  sJiould  bo  treated  as  criminals.     Many   wh., 
frequently  drink  to  excess,  are  amiable,  inoffensive  and  industrious,  when  sob  •! 
good  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  and  even  when  drunk  are  harmless.     Many,  not. 
witlistanding  their  occasional  outbreaks,  do  much  towards  supporting  their  wives 
and  families.    To  take  them  away  for  six  or  seven  months,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  cu-     would  be  to  inflict  much   suffering  on   those  who  depend  on 
them   for  their  daily   bread.     The  brutal  ruflian  who  drinks  all  the  money  ha 
can  get  hold  of,  including  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  the  alms  which  he  fon  3 
his  children  to  beg  and  who   takes  a  savage  pleasure  in  maltreating   those  lie 
should  cherish  and  protect;  the  sot  who  is  never  sober  and  who  spends  an 
utterly  worthless,  and  useless  existence  everyone  seemed  to  agree,  should  be  locked 
up  as  long- as  may  be  necessary  where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  themselves  or  any 
one  else.    But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  drunkards  whose  cases  require 
consideration. 

On  some  points  the  governors  of  gaols  and  others,  who  have  had  special 
opportunities  for  observation,  were  almost  unanimous.  On  those  who  have  not 
become  the  slaves  of  alcohol,  impri.sonment,  even  as  now  managed,  has  a  deterrent 
effect.  Of  those  arrested  for  drunkenness,  calculating  not  the  number  of  arrests, 
but  the  number  of  persons  arrested,more  than  one-half  do  not  subject  themselves  to 
arrest  a  second  time.  Those  who  feel  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  position 
avoid  it  thereafter.  Even  of  those  who  are  twice  arrested,  a  large  proportion 
afterwards  avoid  gaols  and  lockups.  Those  who  are  arrested  more  frequently,  !il- 
come  utterly  case-hardened,  shameless  and  indifferent.  For  them,  the  gaols  as  at 
present  conducted  have  no  terrors;  they  are  places  of  rest  and  refreshment,  not  of 
punishment. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  those  arrest- 
ed for  drunkenness  is  not  effectual  as  a  means  of  preventing  drunkenness  and  tliat 
as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  have  become  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  nf 
strong  drink  it  is  an  utter  failure    The  imposition  again  and  again  of  a  paltry  fine 
with  the  alternative  of  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  imprisonment   has  no  serions 
effect  either  reformatory  or  deterrent,  and  a  cry  against  the  continuance  of   this 
absurd  system  has  arisen  in  every  country  in  which  drunkenness   is  prevalent 
The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  speaks   of  the  system  as 
heedless  and  says,  "I  would  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed   whereby   rounders  <r 
common  diunkards  be  committed  to  some  institution  for  an   indefinite  period  of 
time   and    their  release  depend   on  their  reformation."     The    Board   of  State 
Charities  of  Ohio  say :     'In  our  workhouses  on  the  average  fully  one-hall'  tlie 
prisoners   are  recidivists  and   many  of  them   have    been  convicted  scores   of 
times.     This  class  are  lai-gely  habitual  drunkards     . '  o   make  the   workhouse  a 
place  of  refuge  to  sober  off  in  and  recruit  their  wasted  energies  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  When  at  large  they  are  a  terror  to  their  families  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
community.     To  them  temporary  imprisonments  are  neither  reformative  nor  pre- 
ventive and  the  costs   of  repeated  convictions  are  unnecessary  expenses   to  tlie 
Government.  ...  To  remedy  *his  condition  of  affairs,  workhouse   superintemi- 
ents  are  substantially  unanimous  in  recommending  cumulative    senhences  daulil- 
ing  the  fine  and  time  at  each  repetition  and  if  this  should  prove  insufficient  then 
after  the  third  or  fourth  offence  make  the  sentence  indefinite  with  a  five  years 
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limit  with  power  of  parole  for  jrood  con.lnof  »^  n.        i    . 

wouhl  at  least  protect  the  public  to  a  krl  ovlnf  T*^  1?"«  year.     This  action 

would  nrnke  their  labor  of  Lffident  vSuf  to  i    .f'"^'"  *^''  *^'«^«  «^  •^ff«"^'er«  and 

possibly  something  for  the  sup^^of  tldr     KL  ''  T?''''''  ?^  '^''  I^"««"  -°J 

of  Chanties  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  nhL  , In    wf '^''^^^^^^  Board 

tal  of  this  class  of  convicts  to  p  "son t    ten  davs'o  •  ''  ^'^^  "^^^  '"^'^^  ^«'»»"t- 

Iton^doanstho.„up..d.hrtsthdra^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

onef  J:^t?:^----Xst^^^^  of  ever, 

an.lprorerrneans  be  employed  and  that. uuchJSi         "^"''^  ^V''^^''  '"  timi 
occasional  relapses  may  occur.     They  a'S  that  ?nV?^''''"'"*^*^«^'^'''"^ 
necessary  that  the  drunkard  should  be  kentnnrtv?  ''.''*  f  ''"''^  ^^  is  absolutely 
strong  drnk  has  been  subdued  and  ?hrph£^^^  ""*  ^  ^^^^  «'«ving  fo^r 

sufficiently  strengthened.     Three  nionths  mav  br^^^ffln'    ?  ™*''^'  "^*"'« ''"«  been 
his  oreat  change,  six  months  may  be  sufficient  in  .^,"*  u  '''."^'^ '''''''  ^^  ^ork 
east  a  year  would  be  neceasary  and  in  notTfew  1      '''=  ^"*^ '"  •"""y  ^'^^^^  at 
It  was  tlie  general  opinion  also  that  Ti  k  «Wl  .f  ''''^"  '""^''^  t'^'^"   a  year. 

and  bodies  of  those  inderrestrantshouTd  be  ant  v^  ""'"'T'y  "^^^   ^^e   minds 
industry  should    be  enforced  and    hat    all    tt.?^  employed,  that  habits   of 
intellectual,  moral  and  reliffiousshonbl  J      wholesome     influences,     physical 
in  what  must  be  a  life-lo^^f  Sggk  '"'''"^'^  *"  ^^^'^  ^''^  ^trengtE  n^eeded 

Tramps— Vagrants. 

pp.  ^-m^^r^^J^i^^^  S^^-n-1  W  of  England.  Vol.  3. 
change  in  its  character  and  the  «  eanf  emnlovll^S  r'/  '"  .^r.^'^"*^'  "^^  gradual 
He  says  :  '■  Vagrancy  may  be  re"arded  to  a  Z„f  i  ^"5  *'"'"'  ^  ^^P'-es^  i*- 
aspect  of  the  poor  laws.  ^.  The  Statute  off  .K  '''*'"*  ^'  ^""'"S  ^'^^  ^rimina 
tlie  first  appointment  of  Justice  of  ttpeaLfhoTor''  «'«^^>>^P.«"n«ct..d  with 
quarter  sessions  in  order  to  adnnnhierirk^^ZZ^^^^^^ 

legislation  and  its  connection  with  the  poor  law  wJZ  tt'  '"'''i"^  P"^"*«  ^^  ^^^^t 
next  came  the  Statute  of  Lab(>urers  vXh  n^f-  ^f' •~f"''*^*"»*^««'-f'lo'". 
population  to  stated  places  of  aborand  rtuirSmrl^  '""^,"'^'  ^^''  ^^^^''^^'^^ 
of  wages.     Wandering  or  vagrancy  tlmsWn,  "    '^  "^""'^  ""^  ""P^^'^^^'^  »-atef 

where  he  happened  to  be  and  musTtlki^?  "^  V""®-     ^  '"^n  must  work 

if  he  went  about  even  to  look  ?or  vtS  he  b^r  ""^^'''^^  ^""  «"  "^«  «!-*.  and 
as  a  criminal ;  this  if  they  had  been  able  to  ttn  •  "'  ^  rf^'"^"*^  '""^^  ^^^  regarded 
labourers'  account  of  th^e  matter  The  statu  ebnS'^  n"  ^i"^*  ^""^^  ^'^^  tl^« 
employers' point  of  view  and  no  doubt  with  „  ^^^k  tells  the  story  from  the 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H    iff-^^  f'^tl  °^  *""*^^-     ^^^tute  after 

wandered  about  the  country  af^J^Lii  ted  fe 

ers,  associating  in  bands,    and  overa^incr   tii^l^^"':"'".?' ^^*^^'ng  their  mas- 

!  I.,  c.  5  says,  "  and  moreo;er  it  is  ordaS^-md  «r*^?  ''''        ^^^^"<^^   ^  Rich. 

divers  people,  feitors,  and  wandSin.  f  om  nlal  t?  1^  *^  '"'*^.''*^"  '^«  '"^"^^  of 

more  abundantly  than  they  were  won  Tt^^n     ^^f  ^i  ^i/ing  in  the  country 

justices  of  assizes  in  their  Lssions   the  Tus  Ls^H  '  '^^^  ^'"""^  henceforth  the 

every  county,  shall  have  power  to  enouiieni„n       ^  P'**V'  *"'^  ^^^  ^^erifls  in 
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going  and  the  time  of  his  return.     There  was  to  bo  a  seal  in  every  hundred  im 
the  purpose  of  giving  these  letters  and  anyone  found  wandering  without  sn  h 
a  letter  was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  and  kept  until  he  found  surety  to  return  lu 
his  service.     This  was  to  be  done  by  the  mayors,  bailiffs  and  stewards  of  lords  unil 
constables  of  towns.     Besides  which  it  is  stated  that  artiticers,  labourers  and  sir- 
yants  are  to  be  duly  justified  by  the  sessions  of  peace  ;  whether  at  the  sessions  or 
in  a  summary  way,  is  not  stated.     Another  chapter  forbids  begging  and  makes  a 
distinction  between  beggars  able  to  labour,  who  are  to  be  treated  like  those  wIk, 
leave  the  hundred  and  beggars  impotent  to  serve,  as  to  whom  it  is  enacted  tlmt 
they  shall  abide  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  be  dwelling  at  the  time  df 
the  proclamation  of  this  statute  and  if  the  people  of  cities  or  other  towns  will 
not  or  may  not  suffice  to  find  them,  that  then  the  said  beggars  shall  draw  tin  in 
toother  towns  within  the  hundred,  rape  or  wapentake  or  to  the  towns  where  tiny 
were  born  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  made,  and  there  shall  con- 
tinually abide  during  their  lives.     What  they  are  to  do  if  these  towns  will  nntm 
may  not  suffice  to  find  them,  does  not  appear.     This  Act,  however,  is  the  first 
which  recognises  the  impotent  poor  as  a  class  distinct  from  the  able-bodied  poor 
and   may  thus   in  some   sense  be   regarded   as  the  origin   of  the    later   poor 
law."     Similar  acts  were  passed    in   the    reign  of  Henry  IV.      A  remarkabli; 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  2  Hen.  V.,  c.  4,  recites  that  "  the  servants 
and  labourers  of  th^    "  'res  of  the  realm  do  flee  from  county  to  county,  beouisi! 
they  would  not  be  juc      t-d  by  the  ordinances  and  statutes  by  the  law  for  tlifiii 
made  to  the  great  damage  of  gentlemen  and  others  to  whom  they  should  serve, 
and  it  empowers  "justices  of  the  peace  to  send  their  writs  for  such  fugitive 
labourers  to  every  sheriff  in  the  realm  of  England,  who  are  to  take  them  and  send 
them  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came."     Some  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  authorised  constables  to  put  vagrants  into  the  stocks  instead  of  com- 
mitting them  to  gaol.     An  act  passed  in  1530—22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12.  provi.kd 
that  the  impotent  poor  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  magistrates  to  beg  within  cer- 
tain local  limits.     Out  of  their  limits  begging  was  in  their  case  to  be  punisliable 
by  two  days  and  nights  in  the  stocks  with  bread  and  water.     Begging  without  a 
letter  was  to  be  punished  by  whipping.     Vagrants   '  whole  and  mighty  in  l)Ofly 
and  able  to  labour,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  justice,  high  constable,  mayor  or 
sheriff,  who  at  their  discretion  shall  cause  every  such  idle  peison  to  be  had  to  the 
next  market  town  or  other  place  most  convenient  and  to  be  there  tied  to  thu  ind 
of  a  cart  naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  throughout  the  same  town  or  other 
place  till  his  body  be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping."     After  that  he  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  labour  being  liable  to  more  whipping  if  he  did  not  go  straigbt 
home.     "  Scholars  of  the  univei-sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  go  alioiit 
begging  not  being  authorised  under  the  seal  of  their  universities  "  were  to  h 
treated  as  strong  beggars.     Proctors  and  pardoners  going  about  without  sufficient 
authority,  people  pretending  to  knowledge  in  palmistry  or  nther  crafty  science 
were  to  be  even  more  severely  handled.     For  the  first  offence  they  were  to  l)t| 
whipped  for  two  days  together ;  for  the  second  offence  to  be  scourged  two  <lay 
and  the  third  day  to  be  put  upon  the  pillory  from  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  to  hawl 
an  ear  cut  off;  for  the  third  offence  the  same  penalty,  the  other  ear  being  cut  off 
An  act  passed  five  years  after  provided  that  that  the  valiant  beggars  and  sturdjl 
vagabonds  should  be  set  to  work  and  the  poor  people  to  be  succoured,  rolieveilj 
and  kept  and  that  the  churchwardens  and  two  others  in  each  parish  collect  alu 
for  the  purpose.     This  provides  also  with  regard  to  a  description  of  vagabom 
called  "  ruttlers  "  calling  them.selvea  .serving  men,   but  having  no  ma.'^ters  t!; 
when  taken  they  were  to  be  whipped  and  "  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle 
the  right  ear  cut  clean  oft'  so  that  it  may  appear  for  a  perpetual  token  that  he  hal 
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been  a  contemner  of  the  uood  onh^v  ct    tu 

marked  ortbnded  again  in 'the  .same  way,     e  .TTnZf'\-      ^^  ''  ^''^'^   «<> 
nemona,  to  be  hanged.  •  '  ^'  °"  conviction  at  the  quarter 

Tliese  laws  were  not  cnnHirlpmri  u.,aj  ■     ^i 

will  not  work  i.  to  be  i^^J io^TLttZZltTl'i^^^  'i'''  T"^'-  -^J 
«layo  for  two  years  to  any  person  who  demlrhim^^  ^  .'^"^  ^^'j^'Jged  a 

and  'efuse    Mjeat    and  ca.ned  to   worrir.ur'     1        '' T '''■'*^  *"'^  ^«t«r 
.e  >.s  h.  .shall  be  put  unto  by  beatin.r  cimi  dn.'    or  "■    ''°^  ^''«   «""^«r  it 

1..  was  to  be  branded  in  the  cheek  with  "  S  'V^ T'^l-'''  V  ^'''  •'*"  *^*7 
an.l  ,f  he  ran  away  again  he  was  to  be  haled  If  n!  ""^^''^f!^  ^  '^"^^  ^^'  ^^^ 
I'Oii.Und  if  he  had  been  a  var'abond  H  •«     J  '  V"«  ^o»''»  take  the  vaga- 

c,u..se  the  letter  V  to  be  bmnS  <o  li  '  h"^!'  '"^  •'"'^"^^  «^  'he  peace  may 
bi".  to  the  ,,lace  where  he  was  L,?  H^^V^^  '^^^  ^^^'*  T^'^  ^  '"^^  "«".  *nJ  send 
otherwise  on  the  higlnvays^  a  c  m.  ?'  ^"^  u'  ««'»P«"«d  to  labor  in  chain,  or 
01' tlH.  inhabitants  ^^how^x'm^^^^^^^  '«an  as  the  save 

pe  vagabond  misrepresented  tlir.tnniU^^^^^^^  ^T^^'r  ^°  -o^k-     If 

taco  and  to  remain  a  slave  for  life'  Thi.  Ac  la  ed  onl  ?  *^  '''  ^'"""^^^  '"  ^he 
s.ons  le.ss  severe  were  made.  Durinc.  the  Vet  of  1 1?  r"^  ''°,  KT'"'  ^^^'^  P^ovi- 
■nad,.  tor  weekly  collections  for  the%oor  A  1  i  i^-^r^^  Mary,  provision  was 
wvo  .vpealed  by  14  Elizabeth,  c  o^wS  v^lZi^'^f'^^u''  ^^'''^  «"bj«ct» 
,ru.vously  whipped  and  l>urnt  tlux^ugh  t  e^c     s   '    'f    h    '^I'^^^ars  should  be 

I  "ff'  "ce  and  be  guilty  of  felony  for  the  second     'nl  L  ^/'^^*^'*'  ^^''  ^^e  first 
.nlo97.  repealed  all  previouslnacitr^^^^  ^li..  c.  4.  passed 

ties  have  power  to  erect  houses  of  ZreTonfnrihl  *"  *^'  J"'"*=*^'^  °*  «o»n- 
vagabonds  and  sturdy  befr<yars  imfJ!  .T'®"'"".^!'^^   ^ne  reception  of  rogues  and 

huch  places  as  may  be^xs^ignedSy^l^^^^^  work  or  banned  "to 

begg,ng  were  to  be  strip'pod  n4ed  fro  7theTn  I'^l  ^''^  '^T'^  ''«'-««°»  fo»nd 
whipped,  until  his  or  her  li,dy  be  blood  v„n. IK  Vu  "P^'^rds  and  be  openly 
p  ace  of  residence  by  a  fixed"^  rou      to^b:^^^^^^  ''  '^'^^'•. '--^'^  P^-ce  o^ 

riiey  were  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  niS  .•  ^.^'^  deviation  from  it. 
they  were  employed  or  banished  This  Act  dehS'"  ^''"^  ^'  ^«  k«P<^  "»«! 
persons  calling  themselves  scholars  Vo  L  «hn  ?  k      .''''°"^'  '^"^  vagabonds  as  all 

tending  losses  of  their  ships  and  gooT%uTden^^^^^        "'^  '^*!:^""^'  '»«"  P^" 
L'1'.K-  or  usmg  any  subtle  craft  or  mSuI  iamesS  "^  ^^'"^  ^^"^  ^•'^'«'-  ^'^g- 
kn,nv Klge  m  physiognomy,  palmistry  or  oC  HI.??  ^7''  "^^^'f?"i",?  to  have 
hat  they  can  tell  destinies,  fortune.ror  such  other  ff-^.?'7^5"  "»'  Pretending 
Itencers   bearwards,  common   players   ami   .n?nf   i^''*n^'.'**  imagination.;  all 
petty  chapmen  ;  all  wauderinJ  Sons  and  ^o       ''^V.^"  ^'^Sgler.^nckeTs  and 
Jrelu-singto  work  for  the  walls' commonV  IT"'''''  ^bourers,  able  in  body  and 
gaols  that  beg  for  their  fee.s  Sr  traTe  Ibe-ifi    all  n"  ^'''T  ^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^ 
Ibegging.pretendinirlosssbvKreorothprS  "^    ..   P^""^""'  *hat  wander  abroad 
to  be  Egyptians.    This  -statifte  withtme"^^^^^^ 

Inoarlvacentury.  In  I6()lthe  famoi.rsTatn  p.Im^^^^  i"  force  for 

passed.     An  Act  of  the  reign  7Xnef"to1S^^^ 

^.ble  may  be  branded  on  the  left  shoulder  w?th  a  L'f  '"?"''•  '''^J"'*^^'^  '°««"i- 
|8hilli.,g  and  an  Act  of  the  veia„  of  ^1^  >^  ^"^""'S  '•'''^  "^  the  size  of  a 

[a  few  alterations  and  on.i.ssi^ns  aXril  d^^^^^^  with 

togues  to  the  custody  of  any  persons  who  v!n,  u     ^  ^"'^^,  ^°  ^°"^i*=t  incorrigible 
|prentices(practicalK  as  slaveJlIn^LT  ?      "l^"^  ''^'^f  ^«  ^^^em  as  servants  or  an 
hy  of  the  colonies  for  seven  ,S  In  A^o.*''  ""'/}  -'^'^^u  ^"^  ^^^^t"  B'^^^in  ? 
fc^rovrsions  to  any  persons  act:  ^M>lavslutow'''^/^^^^^  ^^'"^  '^"^  extending  its 
F  legal  settlement  or  were  no.  ^i^^^S^:^^^:^^^^ 
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the  reign  of  (Jeorge  the  first.  The  Act  17  George  2,  c.  5,  gave  the  law  relatiri' 
to  such  offences  much  of  the  shape  which  it  retained  when  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen 
wrote  (1883).  It  rJi.stin;.;uished  them  in  three  cla.sHes,  (1)  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  (2)  rogue.s  and  vagabonds, and  (3)  incorrigible  rogues;  and  it  regulated 
in  minute  detail  all  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  their  arrest,  return  to  their  plate 
or  settlement  and  punishment.  It  inclut'ed  as  liable  to  its  penalties,  persons  run- 
ning away  from  their  wives  and  children.  Other  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  The  Act  5  Goo.  4,  c  83,  now  in  fact  greatly  extends  the  defini- 
tion of  a  rogue  and  vagabond  including  under  it  many  offences  against  public  de- 
cency and  many  acts  characterl  tic  of  criminals,  though  not  actually  criminal  such 
as  being  armed  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  being  found  in  dwidling  houses, 
yards  or  elsewhere  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  or,  being  reputed  thieves,  fiequenting 
rivers,  canals  or  streets  with  intent  to  commit  felony  and  many  others.  These  have 
been  so  extended  by  recent  legislation  that  it  may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  an^  person  of  bad  character  wl)o  prowls  about  apparentlv 
for  an  unlawful  purpose  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 

"In  tlie  times  when  serfdom   was  breaking  down  and  when  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  provided  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  it,  provis- 
ions as  to  vagrancy  were  practioal'y  puni.shments  for  desertion.     The  labourer'.s 
wa;ies  were  fixed.     His  place  of  residence  was  fixed.     He  must  work   where  he 
happened  to  be.     If  he  went  elsewhere  he  must  be  taken  and  sent  back.     By 
degrees  the  order  of  ideas  wliich  this  view  of  the  question  represented  died  away 
The  vagrant  came  to  be  regarded  lather  as  a  probable  criminal  than  as  a  runaway 
slave.     He  must  be  made  to  work  or  else  treate  1  as  a  criminal.     If  he  cannot 
work  he  may  have  a  license  to  beg.     Social  and  economic    causes  of    various 
kinds  increase  the  nuuibor  of  vagrants  and  the  law  becomes  so  severe  that  for  a 
short  time  vagrants  are  condemned  to  slavery,  branding  and  death.     As  time 
goes  on  it  becomes  obvious  that  mere  punishment  on  the  one  hand  and  mere 
voluntary  charity  on  the  other  will  not  meet  the  evil  admitted  to  exist.     An 
elaborate  system  of  poor  law  relief  is  founded  by  the  famous  act  of  1601  and  in 
anticipation  of  it  the  Act  of  1597  treats  the  offence  of  vagrancy  no  doubt,  with 
wliat  we  should  regard  as  extreme  severity  but  still  with  less  severity  than  had 
formerly  been  applied  to  it.     Through  the  seventeeth  century  little  change  was 
mvie  in  the  law  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  system  of  poor  law 
relief  was  elaborated  an^  the  law  of  vagrancy  was  recast  so  as  to  puuish  those 
persons  who  really  preferred  idleness  to  parish  relief.     The  n9w  poor  law  of 
1S34  and  che  Acts  subsequent  to  it  have  not  altered  the  law  of  vagrancy  althou'di 
it  has  been  made  more  searching  and  stringent  as  the  efforts  to  suppi-ess  crime  by 
a  vigorous  system  of  police  have  increased  in  energy  and  stringency.,' 

It  is  alleged  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  thousand  persons,  whoie  only  offence  was,  that  they  were  sturdy  and  would 
not  work  were  put  to  death.  This  statement  seems  incredible,  yet  the  Acts 
quoted  above  show  that  this  offence  was  punished  with  great  severity  and  often 
with  death. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  Europe  was  desolated  by  the 
scourge  of  innumerable  tramps.  Prince  Charles  then  Governor  of  Flanders  called 
the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Vienn<t  to  the  inefficacy  of  whipping,  brand- 
ing and  torturing  for  the  repression  of  the  evil.  "  M.  de  Fierlant  in  strong 
language  before  the  Council  denounced  as  useless  the  employment  of  infamous 
and  torturing  punishments,  and  advocated  the  immediate  establishment  of  houses 
of  correction.  With  profound  philosophicil  insight  he  declared  that  [)eoplo  with- 
out honour  could  not  be  restrained  by  foar  of  infamy ;  that  neither  the  .scaffoM, 
the  scourge,  nor  the  branding  iron  could  ever  put  an  end  to  disorders  that  had  their 


source  in  a  dislike  of  work  •  and  th^t  t\         ^  ~ ~~ 

lazy  was  to  compel  them  tci  labour  The  fli  """T  "^««'•rocting  the  idle  and 
the  sul.jecthononrable  alike  to  her  inteini:^  ''',  'l^'"'"'^  ^"^^^  ^^o  papers  on 
..commended  the  j,radu«l  abol  th>n  ofca  Sl'n.  •'.  ''"'"""'■*^  '"  ^^'-ch\he 
atronm.scnme«andthee8tablish„.entofri  '^^^^P*  i"   '^a.ses  o? 

What  shall  we  do  to  repress  vacr.an.?"^      ."n     P"^''""^  *«  *«•<«  its  place  " 
statesmen  and  masjistratos  aid  stmn£  f    ^      ?'  '*'"  "^  *l"e-^ti"n  that  wnZ;. 
in  .»;e  United  StatLs  and  (:Clll^^"»:,  l^^V Vr""l  "'"•^*  ^^^ffieult  of  ^^    u  fon 
^rea   civ.l  war  disturbed  all  the  '-oHaUl.,       *       "f   ^'"'^^^  unknown  until  Z 
slu.ftloss  life.    To-day  vagrancy  is  ne  If      '"*'""'' '•■^''^t^''«   liki"*,'  J  an  id  ! 
state  of  the  Union.     Many  o7th?l        '    *";'  ^''"''^  "  ""'"-ance  in  Ontario  'In 
"ave  adopted  it  as  apSsion.''"JSr'^S    -?s?'"'^  T"^""^^  outorvn^S 
.ave  been  brought  to  Canada  f.oni  Em^pevvho  n "'    '^-  ''■'^'■'*''^'  P««'^"8^'^  "mnv 
\>y  honest  labour  and  a  larcre  nun,  W  .T       ?  "'"''''"  '"tended  to  nmko  a  liS 
l^.uted  State.s  into  this  Province    ^"  '^^  '"^''^'^'''^^^  ^'^^••«"t'^  «till  chS  f.' m  ijf 

1-;^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^  of  Ontario  as  v„g.nt. 

f  a  «pec.al  return  shows,  8  per  cen?  o  "f  h  f  '''^""'•^»  «' '^"t  of  those  re-cunmitK" 
hvore  committed  as  vagrants      Of  i  -  r-?,     ,   '"^^n  and  7  per  cent  offl.'  ''■ 

Jf  le  mri^  '""^'-^  "'JP--''-"Unr  .r/o  sTi  ^nd'  "^t"'  --e'sentenced 
JJ  tiie   l.{,0.«  coiiin)ittt(    to  the   Rn«f,.r,    ij  ;:"^' ''"'^■^  than  twelve  ninnfJ,^ 

;o,nnntted  as  vagrants  and  tmmps,wldt^^  of   Industry,  only  102   we/e 

Rev    V"  i''*^  S'r,'^^"  ^«'«»^«'  '""'  ''''■  '''  ^^"-^  ^PP^-ehended 

'■'   '"i^    evide..ce    ^"^hHolS^^fS-oft^  House    .  I.,,,.. 

...  -.A   ^'«-       m    the    city   of    Philadel- 


...   ...o    v.i.iuiicu    oetore 

|nia    if  they    have    27 


\'y  early,  whie  I    ifyrC  "T.^  «™*  ^  «-™"^-    They  S  Z"'""f 
k  have  t.,  g„  to  t,,e  £'„  ,"■„'',.•  cj^  J,";  ™«~"'»  .emain  moreTha„™h'  rdat 
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the  gaol,  whore  they  obtain  a  night's  sheltt-r,  room  to  Hleep  on  the  Hoor,  and  a 
meal  or  two.  In  some  cases  they  are  taken  to  the  gaol  by  a  constable,  but  in 
many  coses  they  are  thoiiisi'lv«'s  the  bearers  of  the  warrants  for  their  own  com- 
mitment which  th(!y  procun?  from  some  a'.'commodating  justice  of  the  peace  or 
constable.  They  .soldum  remain  in  Milton  more  than  one  night,  and  they  arc 
'  let  go  "  in  the  morning  us  a  matti  r  of  course. 

Although  the  number  of  vagrants  comnutted  to  the  gaols  is  so  large,  that  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  nundjer.  Where  there  are  police  siation.s  and  loek-up.s, 
vuany  receive  a  night's  shelter  of  whom  no  account  is  nmde  in  the  gaol  returns, 
and  in  Toronto  great  care  is  taken  to  save  the  tramps  from  the  necessity  of  goinij 
to  gaol,  in  order  that  those  who  are  hijuestly  seeking  work  and  willing  to  labour, 
may  not  undergo  tlie  degradation  and  loss  of  self-respect  which  are  usually  the 
consequences  ot  impris(mment  in  a  gaol. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  describing  the  treatmtMit  of  vagrants  in  Toronto,  to  the  com- 
missioners said  : — "  I  have  visited  other  places  on  this  continent  and  I  have  found 
that  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  they  have  three  times  the  population, 
there  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  vagrants  we  have.  It  seems  almost  incredil)li' 
that  we  should  have  in  the  city  l,4Sl  tramos  last  winter  at  one  institution,  and  that 
some  of  these  actually  stayed  for  nearly  ^0  nights  in  this  place  that  we  liavo  pro- 
vide<l.     Three  hundred  and  lifty  stayed  for  one  night,  300  for  two  nights,  147  for 
three  nights,  and  so  you  go  on  increasing  until  you  come  to  get  20  and  21  stayin;,' 
108  nights.  I  find  that  we  had  last  year  150  recurring  visitors,  that  is  persons  wlio 
were  with  us  the  ye  ir  before  and  who  tuined  up  again,  so  that  you  have  a  regular 
array  of  these  people.     Now,  our  difficulty  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  in 
every  night  as  we  do  noc  wish  to  have  any  one  in  Toronto  begging  for  lodgings.    \\\' 
compel  them  to  be  bathed  in  hot  water  every  night.     '  This  they  do  not  liki'. 
They  are  required   to  cut  a  (juarter  cord  of  woo(i  each  in  the  morning ;   but 
last  winter  as  the  weather  was  mild,  wood  enough  to  give  this  employment  to 
every  one  could  not  be  supplied."  Mr.  Baldwin  also  said  "we  could  not  send  thcni 
to  Toronto  gaol  because  that  would  be  simply  making  criminals  of  them,  and 
once  broken  in  to  going  there,  these  people  would  find  the  gaol  ten  times  more 
comfortable  th;in  our  quarters.     If  you  give  men  a  good  time  in  gaol,  you  aie,  with 
the  loafing  system  now  going  on,  doing  them  a  great  deal  of  harm.'     A  groat 
many  of  these  men  are  honest  and  industrious  and  sincerely  desirous  of  gettinij 
work  to  do,  but  many,  including  those  who  spend  so  many  nights  in  the    Hou-e 
of  Industry,  and  those  who  return  year  after  year,  are,  he  thinks,  constitutionally 
lazy  and  desire  only  to  lead  an  idle  life.     Some  means  of  compelling  them  to 
work   without  subjecting  them   to  the  dej;radation  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  he 
thought,  should  be  provided.     A  workhouse  or  a  house  of  correction  or  refu;,'e, 
,some  institution  difiPering  from  the  gaol,  and  away  from  it,  in    which   various 
mechanical  and  other  employments  could  be  carried  on  should  be  erected  in  any 
suitable  po.sition  near  Toronto.     "  To  keep  them  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them.'     Mr.  Baldwin 
did  not  think  that  in  general  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  the  position  of  the 
vagrants,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  persons  committed  to  gaol 
as  drunk  and  disorderly  belong  to  that  class,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  liquor  in  the  House  of  Industry.     Hard  work  and  strict  discipline  ho 
regards  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  professional  vagrant. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Saiith  said: — I  think  that  the  gaol  should  under  no  circumstances, 
be  used  as  an  ahnshouse  or  place  of  refuge.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  penal 
institution.  My  recommendation  is,  that  the  House  ot  Industry  should  be  simply 
a  refuge  for  the  old,  feeble  and  disabled.  What  is  termed  a  casual  ward  shouki 
be  turned  into  a  House  of  Correction  or  some  institution  of  that  kind,  ani 
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workcvj  by  the  city  on  stnVf  r.,;^^:.  i       ,•        .  — 

e«ta:,Iish,L,- housed,  To  .^iT-^S^^^  '[^'^■"     Oi  tho  proposal   to 

way;    .ut  T    relief    vvero   in.liscrinn,  It  v 'X'^'^  J!?/'''  ''VI'T""'"'''  *"  '^"^ 

Hon.  a  W.Allan  would    he  .soriy   to  ,««  fl       n 
now  const-tuted  does  a  good  work,  and  a  HZe  i?  ^V^   '".''"l''^'.  which  ,^ 
A  .d  he  ()ue.>tion«d  how  far  a  llo„.so  of  CmTJttl   ^"^  'i^f"^"  ""xed  up  toLroth,., 
With  the  dass  now  relieved  there  ^""^^t^^n  vvoukl  I.e  successful  in  dealing 

In  several  e  jnties  in  which  fh.  i- 
the  rooeptiorr  of  the  a-^ed  and  inlir.n  '^Ca^'^Z^T  '^'  ^'"'''^  **''^'  "«««'  'or 
.■ase.s  when  the  ter.u  for  which  «  va.^.ant  uv  be  n  n  . *?  ^'^^"''^^ts.  In  sou.e 
or  wo.nan  i,oe.s  out  of  the  gaol  to  b^Me  „  St,','?''"'^''''  "'I''''*"-^'  ^''^-  '>>J  '"*'» 
two.  In  son.e  eases  the  fon„alitv  of  sen  i  I  , '  ,  .  "'"^"'''^  ^^''^'''"  •^"  »'«>"'  or 
ponsed  with  ,ts  an  unnecessary  ceren.on y  1,  h'  ""''"""  -""^  "*"  ^'"^  «'-'^'  i«  Jis- 
warrant  is  -d.tained  whenever  th.     Z  *^'  ""'',^^'«   warrant  is  renev^ed  or  a  frenb 

Sheriff  Fiintotf.  of  Sarnia;:vn,t'^,Sr?;s:fc^  ''"  '^""^   ''O^''.       "o 

wonmn  nan.ed   Mary  O'Dell.  sai.l  to  lV?K        'i^'^'T  [".'"*"'■'"  '''"'  that  a 
the  gaol  at    hat  town  as  a  vag,-ant.  and  s  ati,  '  M  !    "'^".\  ''"^   '^'''«"  eonunittcj  to 
wo.uan  in  the  gaol  who  conld^...  n  a^     use       1.         /''  ''""J  ''^'  "'^'»  ""  other 
and  she  was  too  infirm  U,  take  care  of}  ors  if     J  H    '"^;  ""^'»"  ^''''^  "'^   won.an 
a  special  attendant  to  wait  on  heJ  ar  d   X     I  ''.'4'^  '^  '"'^  ''"^^  to  enip  uv 

•ase,  but  there  are  ver^-  man^-  age,J  u  lir^t ,.  n^T  ''\  ^?-  ''''''«  '« '^»  ext  £ 
of  any  or  me  or  .erious  offe.ice^wirimve  S^b.?'";"-'^"  '"^^^^  "«^'<^'-  I'een  g„  ty 
mrd  while  it  waa  possible  to  ;vork,  IZ  are  ttl-'"''""'*^^"'^  "^'^^•^'  ^v<^ki..g 
thc-.r  od  age,  brandcl  as  violator  otl.^l.i  f^'^^raoed  and  humiliated  in 
cnuunals.  And  in  .overal  counties  these  LT.''  ,*=^'"P<^"«'^J  to  consort  with 
are  chis.ed  as  vagrants  "^'^^  ''*'"'  **  ^ ^''y  large  proportion  of  all  who 

troatidrctrennCd:;rca-\t\'treVrr^^^  ""'  be  regarded  or 

ing  them  to  spend  the  ren.ainder  of  the  r  davst  tt  '''f'' !?'  practice^f  send! 
to.  The  counties  in  which  this  practice  bn.b!  f  v  ^''i''  '^*'"'''  ^^  P"fc  an  end 
make  proper  provision  for  theifSd  am  fe'  ''^'•'^''^'  '^^''^^  be  compelled  to 
committee  appointed  bv  the  count^counct  .?  .l""  r^'°''-  ^  ''^P^^'^  "^  ^  «p' cial 
mfonnation  and  report  as  to  tL  best  Zal  nf  '  ^^l-' ■*^' «^  Victoria,  to  obS 
that  county,  see.ns  to  prove  beyond  doubt Tl^lf,  providing  for  the  infirm  poo  i" 
niost  economically  car^d  for  Ta  weM  iLt  ^^'^^  "^"^^  «atisfactor^y  Ld 
excu.se  for  treating  them  as  criminal  '''^  P""^"  ^'"''''-     There  can  be  no 

Ihose  who  are  willing  to  work  who^n  tV.      T  ^^  ^e  cla.ssified  as  follows  • 

or  stealing  and  then  doing  f.dy  the  Sittj-],?''?  ","'  I'?™'-"  '<"><)  hy  be  J  ' 
possiWe,  and  who  tl„ck  to  To.oL  1    „  1,?,    ^•I"''  "^  T"*  >"<'  «»  «"!«  »t  -t  * 

r  r-i^'ri"  "■,«  «-■» ».  ho't?,  isf;;.":'  r,"? '.-  -»'-:  •" «: 

I  p. lie.  mg.     iti  this  ela.ss  are  to  he  Vn^r^A  ^    '^^'-'J.  ^r  to  euntinue  their  habif« 
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O^r©  siuU)M  be  taken  U>  diflfriminato  lietweeri  tliise  classeM.  The  honest  iu- 
dustri(^^  fW»n  whom  miHfortuiu  iw  Ibrcod  to  tnivtl  in  «|Ut',Ht  of  emplovnient 
should  },t  treated  charitably  and  kindly.  He  nhould  bo  a.isiHt»!d  in  his  cH'orts  to 
find  employ  nmtt,  tpd  nofhiiiK  Nhould  hv  done  tMt  wouhl  t«!iid  to  degrade  iiim.oi 
to  destroy  such  stJf  /'^*ipect  as  ho  may  be  able  i,  retain  when  Cftmpellcd  to  seek 
relief. 

The  reckless  and  improvident  should  lie  retiuirod  to  give  full  value  in  work 
for  the  shelter  and  food  they  receive  in  gaols  or  other  instituticms.  There  dots 
not  seem  to  be  much  reason  to  fear  that  mi'n  who  year  after  year  waste  thtir 
earnings  in  debauchery  would  be  degrndcNl  by  being  sent  to  gaol  or  to  a  house  of 
correction,  where  they  would  be  kept  under  strict  discipline  and  compelled  to  do  n 
full  d«»y's  work  every  day. 

Professional  vagrants  should  1)0  treated  with  ?noro  .Hoverity.  If  any  of  them 
are  known  to  be  merely  worthless  fellows  addicted  to  drink,  tliey  may  be  sent  to 
the  industrial  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  terms  of  not  less  than  six  nmnths.  lint 
those  who  will  not  work,  who  prefer  to  take  up  their  winter  quiirtcrs  yenr  aftn 
year  in  the  gaols  or  in  liie  House  nf  Industry,  should  if  they  wdl  not  st-ttl"-  down 
to  .some  regular  steady  employment,  bo  tieat^rl  as  dangerous  and  .sent  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  six  nwmths  to  the  ('cntral  Pri.son. 

The  hone.st  tramps  who  ilesire  to  olitain  employment,  ail  the  witne8.seH  exceiit 
pp'^haps  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  agree,  are  coinpurativeiy  few.  The  number  of  tlic 
tjuiers  would  be  reduced  very  rapidly  if  they  were  treated  as  they  should  lie 
It»leed  it  is  in  evidence  th.-it  the  gaols  in  which  vagrants  are  required  to  do  r«il 
work  are  .sy.stematically  shunned  by  them,  and  thiit  in  several  instances  the  intro- 
duction of  such  wt)rk  has  been  followed  by  the  disappearancts  of  the  vagrants. 

The  comnd.ssioners  did  not  tind  anywlierein  the  United  States  an  institution 
devoted  especially  or  very  largely  to  the  care  of  vagrants  Workhouses  and 
houses  of  correction  are  not  refuges  for  the  unemployed  as  some  witnesses  seemed 
to  imagine,  but  penal  institutions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Ontario  Central 
Prison,  and  imprisonment  in  them  is  reganled  as  a  much  greater  punishment  thau  I 
imprisonment  in  a  gaol  for  the  same  period. 

The  comniis.sioners  found  that  some  gaols  are  also  used  for  the  continemeiitof 
imbeciles  and  harndess  insane  persons,  who  are  not  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for 
tieatment  in  i  lunatic  asylum.  Such  persons  should  be  placed  in  the  poor  house 
and  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  farm  and  other  outdoor  work.  The  fact  tliat 
proper  provision  is  not  made  for  this  class  is  another  argument  in  f ,i  vor  of  the 
compulsory  establishment  of  poor  houses. 
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The  Common  Gaols. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  much  of  the  manner  in  which  prisons  were  managed 
in  the  old  world  !t  is  evident,  however,  that  imprisonment  in  itself  was  not 
often  regarded  u  a  penalty,  and  that  prisons  were  used  rather  as  places  of 
detention  than  of  p;.  v>ii;Tf'nt.  The  Mamertine.the  most  famous  of  the  old  Roiiiaii 
prisons  still  remalar--  v  in  ^ve  r'.is.  Its  dimensions  are  but  25  feet  by  18,  and 
it  is  but  13  feet  in  bi  iji'S  T!  is  larger,  however,  than  the  more  ancient  TuUian 
prison  over  which  \l  r.  bt.ilt.  The  rvnas  of  slaves  who  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  pofu'atioii  cf  Imperial  Rome  were  usually  punished  by  their 
masters,  whose  power  in  their  regard  was  obsolute,  and  others  were  punished  by 
death  or  banishment  or  by  being  sentenced  to  work  in  the  galleys  for  life.  In 
Saxon  times  criminal  were  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Folksmoot,  and  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  the  local  authorities.  Of  any  mode  or  system  of 
imprisonment  then  existing  little  can  be  learned.     In  mediseval  Europe  the 
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Htn.Pghold  of  every  feudal  lord  had  IIh  d,.„  ,  '  ^'''™^ 

bcKan  to  .send  their  lorda  juHtices  to  h  . M  ■  "«^°"'  '^"•'  when  the  Endish  kinir. 
-erions  ort'oncoH  thoy  were' aol^J;  ':";;;  ,Tv''^  f"  ^'«  ^"'"  "'  '»-  '- 
m.|v...  the  h,e.s.  finen  and  forfeitures,  which  so,  'V  T""  '"  "''"'"'•"  ^^^  ''"'m- 
th.ir  revenuo  an  by  a  re^anl  for  iustiol      W  *'  *V""'''  *  •^""'-i'lt-rable  imrt  »f 

and  of  the  feu<hdIor,l  there  w  itt,„  difrr"'  "'"  '"•'■^""'*  ^^'  ^'"^^  ''••v'ln 
Crnne.  were  puni.I.ed  pron.ptly  by  ,  e  h  bv  T"''  ^f"'''  '"  "'"'"■  '"•  "^trenX 
ey..s  or  the  mutiluMon  if  hit  li^abj^  1^7^],.  J" '''•'-  ""'  "*'  ^''«  '>tf«"fc 
all  ..r  part  -f  fho  oinn.lors'  .joodn    until  r^'  '^''•l'P"'K.  "'^1  the  forH-iture  <,f 


-t..;..showthHt;i^S^:;rK-^;;;[- 

nn.nl.er  u  .s  stated  was^afterwarr  .c  iaS^^ 

cv.My  case  the  prisoner  c-onvicted  of  any  .)  •   thl"  ""^  ^'  ''''  '^"PP"^'^''  ^hat  in 
many  were  put  to  ,le,ith   for  ortencos   tL     «,     i  .    *"■""""   ^"'  ^x^Tuted  •  b,,t 
I  >-.,..  not  capital  w.Te  pu.ushed  byt  ,.     ufctiTri '^^^   ^.  T^"'^'''"'--'  trivia' 
,  for  the  ordinary  criminni  *K„  ..  \        -y" 

condition  of  the  gaol's  in  EnX     was  s??,  df  f„f "jh"? '^'  "^  «--l-ation.     The 
wcm;.  passed  to  correct  the  nH,.st  f,dari  .  LJ'  ^     T   ^^f  ^V'"''  /^^"''^  "^'  ^^-i'li'Unen? 
U  l.erea.s  there  is  not  yet  any  suffiri  "nf  .        •'  ■    '"''  '^""^  '''  ^''>'^'l"'*  'I  e  4  sus 
on  work  poor  un.l  need^  9^^:!^:^:^!::^':::';^''^'  '■'^''  "'«  -'i«^-.  an<l  t    i ii 
oth..r  ,n.sden.eHnc.ir.s  who  n.any  tin  !      ,"  ,  ^^.f '"'^V"""  "'^'''  «■"••  f^'ony  3 
the  e  i.v.ng  Idle  and  unemployed  l-ecome^Yeh  „M    T  ^'l'"""  ''"'^  '  '""'   tJ'«  Poor 
■j-l.e  practice  of  thievery ^.Jil   lewd   ".V^^t r  .»      T^'  ^'""'^  f«"th  instruct 
that  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  Cectii^n^T'^  ''^'"'■''«*"  ^•'''  *t  ^-'-'vcM 
h..s.s,ons.  or  the  major  part  ol   then.   tZ      "^     ^''"i  .'*^.  "">'  '""  tl'«i'' ;,'..neral 
n..<.,l  ul  to  do  .so,  may  provide  a  stock  o^Huctn.r-'".'^''*-'^'"  ''"  ^''^'V  shalCtiuft 
for  the  set.ng  poor  prisoners  on  work  ■•       fk  '      r''''  *"'  ^''^'^^  Hnd  convenien 
.^nne  kind  this  seems  to  have  had    ifctle  .HV,      i""  ,Pr""'^^'^'«  ••'tatut..s  o    the 

lAct  was  passed  which  savs-  Wl.Hrla*i  •      ''■     ^'^  'a^^  'i^  14  Geo. IFI 

(li.^te,„per,  is  found  toTowTn  'to  wa.f/^f  f  *f  ^•""*='-'  ««'«''n''nfv  caKt .  ^  "'! 
l,"-l.s,the  fatal  eonsequencrs  whl'rmiltr''"*^"  ^"^^ t'^'e'^'^  airin  tl  e   ev?S 
peace  were  duly  authorized  to  rS  e  Zh  J  f"""^'^'!'*''^  ''*'  the  justices  of  the 
[necessary  to  answer  this  salutnrvr      ''"^'^.  accommodation  in  .'ads  as  m  A 

orderthe  walls  of  eyerTi^omtbe'^r-l'Lr,  ^T^'  ^^^  ^^"  ust?c  -ha,l 
J-    •        and  constantly  supplied  with   iTi    '"^'^wl»tewashed  once  every  vZ 

orde'  <..  rooms  in  eihJCL7oxth.n  ^^^^''^^^'"'^  -'•  "otherwise :  a.  d  sC 
apart  for  the  sick  prisone'rs,  directing    henr."  T''  °"'  ^"^  ^'^«  -°'»en,  t    be  se 

ISt""^.  '']'^i'  ^^  -'^^^'l  with  a  "y-d    on  e  s  an'd  k'^T"'   '"^"  ■^"^''  '•-'"«  a 
I  ha  1  be  in  health  and  shall  order  a  wa  .rand  coU  ^?u  ''^"''^'''  ^''"''  ^^ose  who 
Itubs,  to  be  provided  in  each  gaol  and  diLT   k        •^*^^'  "''  commodious  bathing 

Isuttered  to  go  out  of  the  gaol  upon  anv  o"^n;ii?       ^  **  ^''^  ^'•»«-  '^^fore  th.v  '^ 
lAct  was  passed  to  provide  for  thiy  condition  whatever."    Ten  years  If  I  T 

|««»tors.     The  males  „f  each  c,£a  l^  K,    *"'"^.  ",'    "'^''Manors  oniv 'a'Sd 
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examined  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  any  prosecution  of  any  indictment  for 
felony."  This  Act  also  made  provision  for  infirmaries  for  the  sick,  for  warm  and 
cold  batlis,  and  for  the  construction  or  setting  apart  of  a  chapel. 

These  latter  Acts,  the  passage  of  which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  earnest  eflorts 
of  Howard  who  about  that  time  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  tb 
English  public  to  the  necessity  for  prison  reform,  and  in  gaining  the  assistance  <,[ 
the  charitable  and  philanthropic  in  his  great  work  did  not  in  reality  tttlct 
immediately  any  general  improvement.  His  descriptions  of  the  horrors  he  witnessed 
in  the  gaols,  of  the  physicial  suffering  and  moral  degradation  to  which  all  wure 
doomed  who  were  imprisoned  for  any  cause,  and  his  passionate  and  persistent 
appeals  to  the  justice,  the  humanity  and  the  charity  of  the  public  proved  in 
time  sufficient  to  move  Parliament  to  pass  such  Acts,  but  failed  in  the  ^leat 
majority  of  oases  to  move  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  and  the  powerfufnir- 
porations  of  the  boroughs  to  whom  were  still  entrusted  the  care  and  managoniat 
of  the  gaols.   Gloucestershire,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  take  active  measiTre   fori 
prison  reform.     One  of  its  niosj;  influential  justices  was  an  intimate  frieivl  of 
Howard's,  and  through  his  efl'drts  a  gaol  with  separate  cells  in  tiers  such  as  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  all  large  prisons  was  constructed.     The  plan  of  this  prison  it 
IS  said,  was  suggested  by  Howard,  who  had  seen  and  admired  such  prisons  at 
Rome,  Milan  and  Ghent.      The  ricli  and  powerful  corporation  of  the  Citv  of 
London  completely  disregarded  the  Acts  we  have  quoted  and  all  other  Acts 
passed  for  prison  reformation. 

In  December,  18 L7,  Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxtcn  visited  the  Borough  Comptei-  one 
of  the  prisons  belonging  to  the  city  of  London.     H^^  says  of  it,  "  On  entrance  you 
come  to  the  male  felons'  ward  and  yard  in  which  are  both  the  tried  anil'tliej 
untried,  those  in  chains  and  those  without  them,  boys  and  men,  persons  for  pettv 
off'ences  and  for  the  most  atrocious  felonies,  for  simple  assault,  for  being  dis- 
orderly, for  small  thefts,  for  issuing    bad  notes,  for  forgery  and   for   robixrv  i 
They  were  employed  in  some  kind  of  gaming  and  they  ^said  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.     A  res[)ectablo  looking  man,  a  smith,  who  had  never  been  in  prison 
before,  told  me  that  the  conversation  always  going  on  was  suflicient  to  comipt 
anybody,  and  that  he  had  learned  things  there  he  had  never  dreamed  of  btfuie. 
"  You  next  enter  a  yard  nineteen  feet  sijuare;  this  is  the  only  airing  place  for 
male   debtors   and    vagrants,   feiftale    debtors,   prostitutes,   misdemeanants  and 
criminals,  and  for  their  clialdren  and  friends.     There  have  been  as  many  as  tliirty 
women,   we  saw  thirty-eight   debtors  and  the  governor  stated  there    may  M 
twenty  children." 

On  une  occasion  he  saw  all  the  debtors  collected  in  a  room  which  was  tlai 
day  room,  bed  room,  kitchen  and  chapel.     "The  portion  used  for  sleepin<Mvas| 
twenty  feet  in  length  by  nine  feet  six  inches  in  width.     Of  the  width  six  foet 
was  for  beds.     In  this  space  were  eight  straw  beds  with  two  boys  in  each  ami  a 
piece  of  wood  for  a  bolster,  and  in  these  eight  beds  twenty  prisoners  had  s\M 
the  night  before.     One  of  the  twenty  was  in  such  a  dreadful  condition  that  none 
of  the  others  would  sleep  with  him.  In- the  morning  the  stench  and  heat  were  so 
oppressive  that  the  prisoners  on  awaking  rushed  into  tho  yard  for  relief  without 
waiting  to  clothe  themselves,  and  the  turnkey  said  that  the  smell  on  the  lirst 
opening  of  the  door  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse."     There  weie  two  I 
such  rooms  so  occupied.  The  prisoners  presented  a  sickly  squalid  appearance  and 
Mr.  Buxton  says  he  never  saw  a  hospital  or  iuHrmary  in  whicU  the  patients 
exhibited  so  much  ill  health.     At  another  visit  he  found  thirteen  criminals  in [ 
this  gaol  all  looking  ill  and  some  sick  of  fever  and  infectious  diseases,  vet  a 
slept  together.     Mr.  Buxton  continues  "  1  feel  1  shall  hardly  be  credited  when  .. 
assure  nay  readers  that  as  yet  I  have  not  touched  upon  that  point  in  this  prison 
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which  I  consider  the  most  lampnf  v,i      au  ~' 

,anrl  the  female  prisoners.     Their  door.'  «rn    T^f '""'^^  ^^^^^^^n  t'^e  '"ale  debtors 
floor,  these  are  open  in  the  day  time  LTfS^"*  ''^'"  ^'''  ^«"»d«r  on  ?he   ame 
■  women's  ward,  but  after  the  turnW  left  ...  f\™'"  ^?  forbidden  to  go  into  the 
wont  ,n  and  out.  and  that  there's  nJ  pini  hmen^t  7n'^T^  '^'''.  ^^eylon.tLtiy 
of  this  gaol  in  his  evidence  stated  thn?  Si         ^  ^°''  ^°'"^  «o-      The  governor 
k  the  me«  to  get  into  the  sleepTng  r'om     StV  '''^  *^"*  ''  ^^'^  -'PoS 
jdone  to  prevent  them  if  the  parties  consent     Mr  T™.'"'  "?^  *^^*  "«t''ing  is 
[debtors  reside  without  any  partition  W«n  ^"''^''"  ^^*'«  ^^at  the  male 

teim.les  sent  there  for  debt,  foVassauTt  fi  •  T"  'P'^^  «^  "e^en  feet,  clos^bv 
belays,  "I  will  fairly  declare  mTopiniorthSn'^^^r  T'  ^^^  piustitution^ 
ind  out  methods  of  corrupting  female  virtue  no  I  '"*'""•  ^^^  ^«^  racked  to 
:o«ld  have  been  discovered  thin  thrpraSs  of  A"^  p  ^'^  ingeniously  effectual 
.^0  provision  of  labor  is  appointed  ^  a.  ?  1  *^.  ^.^""'^  ^"'"Pter  . 
ing,  as  I  have  elsewhere  heard,  the  sounds  solr„?rf  I"*''"  ^'''^'^  ''^'^^^^  of  l^ear-" 

Kr--  one  ™„  .a.4"n„vel^a"™:  rSrinreZe'^S  ~ 

At  Tothill-fields  Mr  Rn■efr^^  ^       i  ■      , 
^en  and  boys  ;  at  the^JidTZZs  a"n  "  '"'-^^"^  '^^«"«  ^"^^  -"d  untried 
nfirmarj^  and  beyond  that  the  vLlnt.'  v    7'''''  ^""'"^  P'^««  fo''  the  sick  "n  the 
0  tljat  the  patients  communTcatS  wi  h  K  fefP^'"*'^  ""'^  '^^'  «?«»  -«"  work 
n  the  other.     One  of  the  Acts  of  the  re  i  of  p'  ''^  '^Tfr'^^^"  ^"^  the  vagra^fs 
)er,sons  under  ground,  but  here  manv  of  f         ,^"':'^''  "^-  ^^^'bids  imprisoning 
rere  sunk  below  the  level  of  thTgrUd  andTh'If'  '"  T^'''^  *^«  prison^e^^epf 
.he  cells  were  damp  and  cold,  manf  Sn  ",  *^*  T^'  >'««'  high  water  mark 
Blves  w^rm,  and  the  jailor  said  fh^f^h     •         crowded  into  a  cell  to  keen  them 
heseceltein  the  night  {he  effl  1  n'lSof  '"'T^'^^o  open  the  dooroTone  of 
len  was  the  allowance  of  bedd  n^     S^vel  o?tW     ^''"'^  '^"''  ^  ^''^"ket  fox  two 
)eumafs^n.  "     '"^^^eial  of  the  prisoners  suffered  from  acute 

street^    cTnvf  SL^ Id  rl?ri:dr  ^  *^^^^^ 
bypassed  in.     The  prisoners  we  "thus  enTm   \\'  '''''' ''''^  articles^ not  too 

y  ro"om"c,'Ko"ilt  K'TfS?^  r ^^'--  --'-.,  a  hundred  had  on 

,Wrpreferredhenay  befhut  inaS^  ^'''  ^  inchJrhilh  'but  ^ 

b.Tt'^d'''^*'^"^-?^^^^^^^^^  The  b'idin^Ua: 

N  etiier  tried  and  convicted  or  untried  werri"    ^\     -1  Y^'"^  ^^"^^"ed  for  fdonv 
boners  were  without  shirts  nr  1  ^  ^"'^^ed  with  heavv  irons      Wolf  Tu 

I    oeJis  had  been  introduced  in  «nr.-        »^  ,      "^"  '"^^t  hardened  rriniin-,]- 
h-nonger  Lar.e  house  XorVectiC  Z;}u'  *'^^  ^^''^  '^^^^  crowded      In 
>.ee  men  were  usually  placed  inTcS  of'  hSltSt^a' h'  ^"  '^^^  ^>^  V" 

i-nese  at  night,  and  sometimes  as  many 
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as  five.  There  was  but  one  bedstead,  22  inches  wide.  A  lawyer  committe»l  to 
Newgate  on  a  charge  of  fraud  was  forced  to  sleep  for  weeks  with  a  highwayman 
on  one  side— in  the  same  bed — and  a  murderer  on  the  other.  Strong  drink  was 
freely  introduced,  and  the  lawyer  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  manners  and 
habits  of  his  associates  to  avoid  danger  to  his  life. 

All  the  prisons  were  not  so  bad  as  these  in  Mr.  Buxton's  time.  He  describes 
the  Bury  gaol  and  house  of  correction  as  the  beat  constructed  of  any  he  had  soon 
in  England.  Classification  was  carried  "  to  almost  its  greatest  limit,  employiiicrit 
was  provided  for  the  prisoners  and  cleanliness  prevailed  everywhere.  It  h'al  84 
separate  sleeping  cells  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  more  than  one  in  a  cell  I 
the  governor  always  placed  three  together,  having  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  I 
evil  arises  if  two  sleep  in  the  same  cell."  This  gaol.  Mr.  Buxton  savs,  "  reflected 
■the  highest  credit  on  the  magistrates  of  the  district."  *  i 

The  exposures  made  by  Mr.  Buxton,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  for 
the  services  he  rendered — and  of  others  who  co-operated  with  him  revived  the 
public  interest  in  prison  reform  and  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  were 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  as  a  result  of  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Parliamentary  Committee,  but  the  government  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  them  enforced  through  inspectors  and  other  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  In  course  of  time  all  that  was  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  prisoners,  all  that  was  utterly  disgraceful  disappeared,  f 
The  horror.s  described  by  Mr.  Buxton  scarcely  existed  even  in  the  public  recollec- 
tion, but  the  county  and  borough  gaols  did  not  become  what  they  now  are  until 
1877,  when  the  government,  partly  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  landed  intiiesti 
then  complaining  loudly  of  its  special  burdens,  undertook  the  maintenance  ol 
those  gaols  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  absolute  control  of  them,  leavinjl 
to  the  boards  of  sessions  and  borough  councils  only  power  to  appoint  or  nomin-l 
ate  visitors  who  possess  little  or  no  power  beyond  that  of  making  inspectionif 
and  sending  reports  to  the  sessions  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when  they  choosel 
The  gaols  of  Great  Britain  are  now  in  many  respects  models  for  the  world.  The) 
criminal  code,  too,  once  properly  described  as  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europj 
has  undergone  a  complete  change  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  clement  an 
reasonable.  This  great  change  was  largely  the  work  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillvl 
whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  it ;  but  several  great  statesmen  helped toj 
completion  the  work  begun  by  him.  | 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  change  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  coiumii 
ments  to  the  gaols.  There  is  probably  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  more  stricti 
discipline  and  the  general  adoption  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  gaols,  has  Idl 
a  wholesome  deterrent  effect  on  those  addicted  to  drunkenness,  brawlin;,'  ani 
other  vicious  habits,  causing  them  not  merely  to  pay  fines  when  convicted  luthetl 
than  go  to  gaol,  but  in  many  cases  causing  them  to  act  with  greater  circumspectioaf 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  commitments  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  tb 
number  of  gaols.  In  1877  there  were  118  prisons  in  England,  56  in  Scotland  i 
42  county  prisons,  and  100  bridewells  in  Ireland.  In  1880  the  number  n 
reduced  to  (J9  in  England  and  40  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  42  county  {mm 
remained,  but  nearly  all  the  bridewells  were  closed.  In  1889  there  were  onlil 
59  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  only  16  local  prisons  and  28  police  cell 
so  called  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  only  19  district  prisons,  6  minor  prisoa 
and  18  bridewells. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  work  published  in  1880,  says,  "  I  have  gene 
visited  and  inspected  many  of  the  convict  and  other  prisons  in  England, 
prison  buildings  are  subattautial  and  pleasing  structures,  generally  on  the  ra 
ating  plan,  with  lofty  towers  attached  for  purposes  of  ventilation.     The  grouiiil| 


manners  and 


2.7"  walks,  and  ornamented 

each  having  a  water-closet,  gas  burner  an.?!!  1  ^l^^'  ^^''^  ^n^  well  lighted 

comfort.     The  chapels  (I  spfak  l7nerJv^  ""^^'^^  appliances  for  convenience  and 
roof,  and  well  suited  to  prSduce^a  s^!  n  '  '''^°^  *™,P^  dirnensions.  with  groined 

with  the  brightness  of  the  brass  fittings  Tnd  he  nolP^  I"  r'''^''"^*^^^  struck 
The  hospital  accommodations  are  excelknt  Th!  T  ^^  f-^  ^^"'  ^«**^  staircases, 
sauifcary  arrangements  are  the  best  t  «?  «  •  ^^n^'^ation,  drainage  and  other 
exact  and  rigidly  enforced.  There  s  a  cer  Sr.'  '^''  ?"PP^>^-  ^he  disc^pli  «  i,' 
ami  c lock-hke  regularity  of  the  whoL  wS  f^l^""'  '"  ^^''  -symmetry,  harmony 

But  there  is  unhappily  a /.er  co«^r«      WK-*^  Vu   ^^  observer, 
and  the  material  efficiency  verv'hi^    ft  .    ^^  ^'''  *^^  '"^*«"al  suspect  is  perfect 
feeble-not  in  all.  but  more  Sn  tW  ifu  "'''^'^    ^'^"^^  appeared  to  me^ra  W 
ferred  to  the  kernel,  the  form  to  ft    «*^erwise.     The  shell  seemed  t^  be  m! 
made  of  less  account  H^^^'^^^'  ^T^^fr  ^*^'^  <iisc1pHne';rb: 
dusfna)  work;  too  much  of  wasted  labour-cilcr  '«  '"ade  of  in- 

Iht  vnll-power  of  the  prisoners  is  nof  f?  '' ^."^ '^,""' *^"^admill  a^d  the  like 
experience  of  men  ;  seventy  yS  woil  amo^?^'^^'  developed.  Seventy  yeai- 
upon  my  mmd ;  it  is,  that  nothing ^anbTr^"^'*  '"f"  ^"^^^  iu'pressed  oKea 
will  and  the  will  can  be  reached^nfrthtu 'h  ^17'^^  .""T  ^^^^P^  through  S 
For  this,  religion   u  all  its  frePrJnm7»  i  °  •  *"^  intelligence  and  the  h^  i 

vi*,a^y"K;^tL;;t„tri„°\i;tl  ''''""  »  England  a.  „.„. 

marble  grinding,  cooperage  bruTj.w  «'■'''' ^'■"'''S,  saddlery,  wool  card  in  J' 
makmg,  cheap  net  manufacture  ^^hitin^lV-""  '''^"'"S'  8™  making,  r^S 
per  head,  -^thZe^X    Z''SlfZ:f;i  ^-yA'ly.' h"  h^rbeTngS,  to° 

The  inspector  to  whom  tlfe  ^A^'^' S ''"J!"  °' '""' «»  """  »f  'he  English 
H,ll,„a,  fortunately  a  man  of  enL?  2^?"°"  ""  ™'™sW,  Mr.  Fredfrict 
Ireformer,  and  we  are  tn],1.jr..?V^    *"'*"''<'  "«"».  an  intelligent  .„j 
el«  .w.p  Cm^de'tf  a'u  ft'eXS  a°bo'''  "'l  ^-i""  SmtalSaST": 

Howard  A^odation  tid    "fr^""    '"  /"'""*•    ^e    annual    report   of  th 
Jpnwn  Act  ia  a  reaUtv  L  P.    T?    '"o    Vears    experience    ?°T1,„ 
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prisons  there  are  almost  as  marly  officers  as  prisoners.  The  gieat  anomaly  of 
these  thirty-eight  gaols  for  so  few  inmates  has  been  perpetuated  by  some  intluen- 
tial  persons  insisting  upon  a  clause  in  the  Act  that  every  county  should  still  have 
at  least,  one  gaol.  ,  .  About  half  the  Welsh  gaols  have  been  or  will  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  new  Act."  "  In  Ireland  the  commitments  for  twenty-four  hours 
are  very  numerous.  Most  of  these  cases  are  for  drunkenness,  and  the  only  effect 
is  to  provide  a  free  night's  lodging  on  a  good  bed  for  a  man  that  had  none  of  his 
own."  Even  this  practice  does  not  fill  the  gaols.  The  same  writer  says,  "  It  is, 
however,  a  very  striking  fact,  that  while  on  the  first  of  January,  1851,  the 
county  and  borough  gaols  of  Ireland  contained  ten  thousand  prisoners  on  the  first 
of  January,  1870,  their  population  had  fallen  to  two  thousand.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labor. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  excellent  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  of  the 
country  have  had  .some  share — perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  share  in  this  happy 
diminution." 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  perhaps,  to  state  at  any  length  the  result  of 
enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  gaols  of  continental  Europe, 
before  the  great  movement  in  behalf  of  prison  reformation  set  in.  There  were  a 
few  instances  in  which  prisons  were  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  in 
which  rational  efforts  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates.  But  these 
were  exceptions,  and  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  the  great  cities  wa.s  in 
many  respects  as  bati  as  tVat  of  the  English  prisons  and  in  some  worse. 

Common  Gaols  of  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  does  the  United  States  system  of  government  appear  to  create. 
disadvantage  than  in  the  management  of  the  common  gaols.  Sixty  years  a^o  De 
Tocqueville,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  prisons  of  Europe,  then  in  a  very  dreadful 
condition,  pronounced  the  county  gaols  of  the  United  States  "  the  worst  prisons  he 
had  ever  seen."  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  wrote  in  1880,  after  quoting  this  statement,  "  And 
there  has  been  little  marked  improvement  since.  The  system  is  wasteful  of  time, 
wasteful  of  money,  and  it  does  not  reform.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  these 
prisons  is  foul,  no  fouler  exists  anywhere.  It  is  loaded  with  contagion.  The 
contact  of  their  inmates  is  close, their  intercourseunrestricted,  their  talk  abominable, 
The  effect  of  such  promiscuous  associations  is  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals 
and  to  develop  and  intensify  their  criminality.  The  lessons  taught  are  contempt  for 
authority,  human  and  divine,  hostility  to  law  and  its  officers,  the  delights  of  vicious 
indulgence,  thtt  duty  of  revenge  upon  society  for  imaginary  wrongs,  the  necessity 
of  craft;  of  daring,  of  violence  if  need  be  in  the  commission  of  crinunal  acts,  and 
of  sullen  submission  to  punishment,  if  caught,  the  hopelessne-ss  of  all  efforts  at 
amenilment,  and  the  best  methods  of  success  in  criminal  undertakings.  Thus  this 
country  has  in  its  county  gaols  about  two  thr  usand  schools  of  vice  all  supplied 
winh  expert  and  zealous  professors.  The  condemnation  of  the  system  may  be  jiro- 
nouncedin  a  single  sentence— it  is  an  absurd  attempt  to  cure  crime,  the  offspring 
of  idleness,  by  making  idleness  compulsory,  and  to  teach  virtue,  the  fruit  of 
careful  and  painstaking  moral  culture  by  enforced  association  with  those  who 
scoff  at  virtue,  duty  and  religion." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  at  a  convention  held  in  that  state  in  December,  1888,  said:-  | 

"  Our  county  gaols  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  I 
have  some  of  our  good  people  visit  our  county  gaols.     We  have  statutes  in  thisi 
state  which  require  that  the  pri.souers  shall  be  kept  each  one  separate  and  by 
himself,  and  that  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  eacli  | 


other  or  with  anvbodv  excpnf  m  *i  "  ~'  ' ' 

that  kind,  none  of  ^icTt^  otef^eT'wtf^^P^^-^ '^^^^  «^atutes  of 

characters  and  all  descriptions  toapthirin       ^**   '^"^  ^^   find?     Peonle  of  \ll 

the  hrst  time  convicted,  and  put  in  tW  io  i  !"^*"y  child  or  grown  nerson  S? 

andnottocomeo„ttentimer,t?^^^^^^^^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  CharitieslnS  P         .-^  "^^^'^  ^^^^  when  he  went  in  '' 

Bo  s  are  herded  with  adult  prisoners  and"T},n        ^f  *  '*^*^     <^f  one.  he  says 
female  prisoners  are  herded  to^^ether  likelS    ''".^J'^  '"'^^^l^^l  in  crime     All 

&zr=  -  s's---- i^^^^^^^^^  Svrr;»^£ 

warmed,  better  aired,  bVr  cleaned  and  ht?  r^^gf-^ents,  they  are  better 
very  rare  exceptions  the  fundamSl  pvfi  f*^'  ^^P^  ^^  "lany  ways  but  with 
common  halls  and  thereby  ?  S^  nto  ^      «°°g'-«?ating  prisonei^to^e  he^  n 

rr,^"V^'^"?'  ---"""nchate^Tnrtr^       r"«"  ^"'^  «'^    -   d 

nations  have  long  since  aUshef"     In  al7£  ^"^'^^  "^^  othL  en"i"htlned 

work  ot  prison  reform  in  the  fJnited  Stntprfl         ,   "  ^y  ^^""^^  interested  in  the 
nn.-senesof  crime  in  which  even  youths  nn  J       =*"  '  Y^  described  as  schools  and 

would  be  hM  to  repeat  what  Dr  Win  °  Lf '.-7'''^  ''"""  '^''>  "n  this  »„WMt 

for  !lie  evil  ,s  ,,mply  to  enforce  the  ahTinL  .  '  .""  °'  "P'"'""  that  the  remeZ 
prisoner  can  come  and  m  with„„t !  '"."""f"  separation  of  prisoners  <,o  th.t .  ^ 
olh-i-  prisoner,"  and  th?v  b^^etSSil"  T'^'j'  «l"a°ntance°  '^lC':Z 

sirz~rt7^n^„l*S^^^^ 
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actively  after  Confederation  under  the  j^overnment  of  the  province  until  the  gaols 
of  Ontario,  with  scarcely  an  exception  were  so  rebuilt  or  remodelled  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Inspection  Act  were  fully  carried  out.  Now  the  gaols  with 
very  few  exceptions  are  well  built,  well  ventilated  and  well  drained  and  the 
sunlight  is  admitted  freely  into  corrider  and  cell.  Unless  when  a  gaol  is 
abnormally  crowded  there  is  a  cell  for  each  prisoner  and  the  yards  in 
which  the  prisoners  work  or  take  air  are  sufficiently  spacious.  That  which  is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  the  gaol  system  of  the  United  Stntes 
does  not  exist  in  this  Province.  The  i^iunicipalities  construct  the  buildings,  keep 
them  in  repair  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  prisoners,  but  the 
Government  appoints  the  sheriffs  and  the  sheriffs  appoint  the  gaolers,  subject  to 
the  approve  of  the  government,  and  appoint  the  turnkeys.  The  appointment 
of  a  gaol  .  is  practically  during  good  behaviour.  Government  inspectors  are 
clothed  with  authority  not  only  to  determine  how  the  prisoner  shall  be  fed  and 
treated  and  to  recommend  such  changys  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  they 
think  desirable,  but  when  necessary  to  compel  the  municipalities  by  process  of 
law  to  give  effect  to  their  recommendations.  Yet  the  moral  evils  of  which  the 
prison  reformers  of  the  United  States  complain,  exist  to  a  serious  extent  in  some 
of  the  gaols  of  Ontario,  in  which  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  guilt 
are  allowed  to  mix  together  in  the  corridors  and  yards ;  in  others  classi- 
fication is  attempted,  but  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  tlie  same  want  of  employ- 
ment in  all.  In  very  many  of  the  gaols  the  only  work  the  prisoners  are  requiiod 
to  do  in  addition  to  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  housework,  is  the  cutting, 
splitting  and  piling  of  the  fire  wood  used  in  the  gaol,  and  the  shovelling  of  snow 
from  the  walks  and  paths. 

The  following  digest  of  the  evidence  of  the  Governors  of  the  Gaols  will  be 
found  to  afford  full  information  respecting  their  condition  and  management. 

Barrie. — Alexander  Lang  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1852.  The  gaol  has  four 
corridors  for  males,  two  downstairs  and  two  up,  and  two  for  women,  one  down- 
stairs and  one  above.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  including 
those  in  gaol  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  241,  of  whom  84  were  married. 
The  greatest  number  on  one  day  was  39 ;  the  smallest  was  10.  The  sentenced 
prisoners  he  keeps  in  the  lower  corridors,  the  untried  in  the  upper.  He  attempts 
no  sub-classification.  He  puts  boys  with  the  men,  believing  this  to  be  best. 
Some  bad  boys  are  worse  to  deal  with  than  the  men  and  would  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt other  boys,  and  they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  the  men.  The  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  in  through  drink  and  when  sober  they  are  pretty  well  conducted. 
Ifineteen  boys  were  committed  during  the  year  for  petty  larceny,  stealing  rides 
on  the  cars  and  other  juvenile  offences.  All  he  thought  were  committed  for  the 
first  time.  He  thought  it  an  advantage  to  lunatic  prisoners  to  mix  them  w  ith 
the  others  and  he  did  so.  Forty-six  were  committed  as  vagrants.  Two  of  these 
are  poor  old  people.  Of  all  committed  as  vagrants  one-fourth  should  be  in  a 
poor  house.  There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Of  the  20  lunatics  committed 
some  could  be  properly  cared  for  in  a  poor  house.  Twelve  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  Central  Prison.  He  had  eight  men  and  two  women  under  sentence  on 
September  30th.  Several  of  these  were  old  and  unable  to  work.  There  is  suffi- 
cient work  for  all  who  ax-e  fit  for  labour.  They  cut  about  150  .cords  of  wood  in 
the  year,  do  the  domestic  work,  clean  the  court  house  and  lay  out  the  grounds 
and  keep  them  in  order.     They  have  no  stone-breaking;  it  was  not   satisfactory. 

Belleville. — In  this  gaol  much  seems  to  be  done  towards  a  proper  classifiia- 
tion  of  the  prisoners.  Louis  A.  Appleby,  the  gaoler,  stated  that  it  has  six 
separate  corridors  on  the  men's  side  and  two  on  the  women's  side,  but  at  times 
part  of  one  of  the  men's  corridors  is  used  for  women.     It  has  32  cells.     The 
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from  the  adults,     ^hey  don't  even     ee'Vh.'  T  "^  '?  ^'^  ^'^^  enXeV  epTra^ 
situated    that   this   can    be   d!ne     S  "^ '*'''  '•"««««rs/ The  rooms  TJso 

the  number  were  larger  the  separation  /'  n  ""   v""^^   ^   ^""ng   the  Tear     If 
cassification,  so  far  as  juvenifes  a  !.    "      "'',^  ^'  '«  complete^    TJ^e  S.s  of 
divided  into  three  classed   TnLh      ^°°^«'?«d,  are  perfect.     The  women  „f 
-^J*  *« -"edthe  wash!L,l"The\re'srnrb""'^V^  ^^  ^'-''^  "»^^t  ^ 
of  18S9  was  32  males  and  two  females  ^On  o'^'^^V  *''"  S^^'  ""  '^ny  one  day 
two  women.     Four  of  the  males  CfLiMn/.P'!'-^"''  ^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^  27  men  and 
W3re  under  sentence  ;  five  were  nmle  Tnn«?-^     '  *!"'*' '  ^^  ™"1««  and  one  female 
was  hard  to  tell  then  how  he  iad  « ks   S  fh  ^"^k"!^'  ^"^  '^  ''«^'  "nder  16       ? 
those  awaiting  trial,  and  civil    pHsoneJ.  1        !:  '''!*  "'^"^  ^^''^  ^'"^ed  up  with 
unless  when  they  found  one  amom^T  thl    '  u'^^  ""^^'^  ^'^^'    the  crinJnal 
offender  and  he  was  put  with  t^  crS  inals     cf^"'" /\^>'  ^"«^  to  be  an  dd 
stated  were  employed  to  take  care  of  d«  J       ^T  ""^  ^^^  criminals,  as  already 
"the  classification  very  good^     He  fhit  T-""".'  '""^*'^^-     The  gaoler  consTS 
But  itwas  quitediffere^n?aLy?arfa"o    it  is  first-class  considerlg  t^er^tC 
of  all  kinds  were  huddled  togetW     fhe  fl„?  ^"^l^"^  ^""'^^^'^^  ^"d  prls^ne?s 
previous  year  was  225.     Of  £41  wp  J         "'T^'"  ^«  the  gaol  durino  the 
for  having  been  drunk  and  diso  derlv     7  ^°'"'?»tted  as  vagrants  and  sTmales 
times  during  the  year.     One  spent  a^„re„r'    .  *^'l'  ^'^''^  committed  several 
years  in  the  gaol.     Seventeen  Crecommttff'  1  '^'-  P''^^''^"^  three  or  four 
sent  to  an  asylum.     Twelve  prison  erswlr'?  ^'  1"°^"''-     ^"  these  were  not 
during  the  year.     None  were  senUo  IL  M      ^''T?'"'""^  *^  the  Central  Prison 
done  besides  the  domestic  work  is  the  .^,?f-  ''%^'^^''"^*«'y-     The  only  laCr 
buildings    n   order.     The  gaol    i     not  larJi  ^  ""^  T°^  andkeeping  the^couX 
system  of  labour.     Of  the  pri  oners Tft  in°tl,'"'"^,^  *°   introduce  any  regular 
average  are  fit  to  do  an  ordinary  day's  work     rf"'  "">  '""''^  *h«^  three  on  the 
hke  sentencing  to  hard  labour     hTs  rtrir       ^  l»agistrate  does  not  seem  to 
stand.     He  has  had  as  many  as  Ifi  nriS       7  *°.  ^*  ''^^  gaoler  did  not  imder 
to  work.     At  least  a  third ^ofthese^SouWl?*^  ^  I""'  ""'  ^"«  «*"  whon  wa   abt 
IS  not  much  troubled  with  tramps     Wh?'  n-     '        "  '"""^  *°  ^  P^*'^  ^ouse     He 
bread  and  water  and  he  o-enerSliv  Z  "^  'I  •'^*'"t  to  the  gaol  he  rrets  onlv 

committed  as  vagrants  the  tZ,f^  ^T  ^'^'^^  *^^ter  his  night^s  rest     Of  ,S^  ^ 

been  unfortunatf  aTd  wt  ?"et  aSaTed'L'^T^^^^  P^  P-«-  -^o  t" 

^er  t«._jonathan  Cook  apnSei  l!  ,      •'^^''''  ^y  '"  health  or  old  a-e 
five  corridors  and  25  cells,  includLTthl  f    -'i.'"  ^^^^'  «<^^*«d  that  the  .mol  has 
dors  are  approa<,hed  from  two  halh     If  hL     '^'"?'?^  *^^"«=     The  wards  or  corrf! 
a  kitchen  yard  and  wood  yard      The  ^1^^^  r^'«[king  yard,  a  yard  for  femX 
access  to  the  kitchen  yard     There  is        '^/!  '^^"^  V  rnalesf  who  Inelmve 

S  hn      ?'  "'^";     Sentenced  prisoners  are  ktnf        '  ^^''i'  '^  ^'^^  ^^^en,  the 
trial,  boys  from  adults,  and  civil  from  .^^j^-     ,  P*^.  ^^P'^^ate  from  those  awaiting 

deahn  th  boya  He  sometiries  prX"r:ut^br'^" -Vu  ''^''^  '«  diSy  ?f 
durina  ft  '  ""'^u  '"™"  ^^«  ar«  not  criminair  fe^'^^  P""^°"«  ^bl«  to  take 
during  the  year,  but  he  had  only  one  «f  „  /•  ^^*  "^^"^^^  were  committed 
second  was  committed  who  was  ininl  f  u""^'  ^''^^Pt  that  on  one  occaS  mJ 
Five  hoys  and  a  girl  were  cou^Stted  Tw^"  ni'  7^'  ^""«°^d  in  a  cell  bvTerself 
fined.  The  number  of  prisoners  durinrff^^'  ^°^^  T^^  i«  ^or  larceny  Ld  were 
from  the  previous  year,  Vas  130.    lnf887lT"'  '"l'"^^^^  ^^''^  who^remaTnel 

in  1887  the  number  was  109  and  in  1888lt 
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was  112.  Twenty  commitments  were  for  drunkenness  and  24  were  vagrants. 
Very  few  of  the  prisoners  are  from  Berlin.  The  population  is  sometimes  swelled 
by  prisoners  from  Gait.  The  town  has  a  lock-up  and  several  of  the  prisoners 
sent  to  it  never  reach  the  gaol.  The  vagrants  are  English,  Irish  and  Scotch, 
with  some  from  the  other  side.  Few  are  natives  of  Canada.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  Central  Prison.  He  gives  them 
all  the  work  that  he  has— cutting  wood,  cleaning  the  gaol,  shovelling  and  the 
like.  He  has  no  stone-breaking.  Some  of  the  vagrants  are  men  he  arrested 
when  constable,  eight,  t  .n  or  twelve  years  ago.  They  go  round  from  gaol  to  gaol. 
None  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  him  are  proper  subjects  for  a  poor  house.  There 
is  a  poor  house  in  the  county,  in  which  there  are  from  80  to  100  inmates.  Of  all 
committed  to  the  gaol  during  the  year  57  were  Canadians  charged  with  -Irunken- 
ness,  disorderly  conduct,  larceny  and  lunacy.  Canadians  are  generally  in  for 
felonies,  misdemeanors,  serious  larcenies  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch  for  vagrancy.  Very  few  are  sent  to  gaol  from  the  farming 
community. 

Brantford — Alfred  Kitchen  appointed  gaoler  in  1885  was  previously  a 
farmer.  He  has  one  turnkey.  The  gaol  has  four  corridors  with  eight  doubl'^and 
16  single  cells.  Eight  of  the  single  cells  are  used  for  females.  Prisoners  con- 
fined on  serious  charges,  whether  sentenced  or  not,  those  waiting  to  be  sent  to 
the  Central  Prison  and  the  insane  are  placed  up  stairs  generally. 
The  boys  cannot  be  kept  separate  from  the  adults  but  they  are  not  put  with  men 
known  to  be  bad.  There  are  two  yards,  one  a  working  yard,  the  other  used  by 
the  men  employed  in  the  kitchen.  There  is, no  yard  for  females.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  during  the  previous  year  was  405,  the  highest  number  on 
any  one  day  was  31.  The  number  of  tl'iose  imprisoned  for  drunkenness  218. 
These  were  first  taken  to  alock-up  and  only  sent  to  gaol  when  convicted.  A  few 
were  wealthy  farmers  who  having  spent  all  their  money  could  not  pay  their  fines 
until  they  got  money  from  home.  Few  of  them  are  really  bad.  Of  the  vagrants 
the  number  was  42.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  the  district.  Some  are  from  the 
other  side.  There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  them  who  work  from  Brantfoid  to 
Haniilton  and  want  to  rest  at  Brantford.  These  go  before  a  magistrate  and  ask 
him  to  commit  them  ;  sometimes  they  commit  petty  otfences  in  order  to  be  im- 
prisoned. Eighteen  prisonerswere  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year,some 
of  those  had  short  sentences— 60  days  or  less.  Sixteen  boys  were  seiit  to  the 
gaol  during  the  year.  They  were  charged  with  trespass,  petty  larcenies,  stealing 
candies  and  such  trivial  things.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  committed  be- 
fore. Few  of  the  boys  came  from  the  country.  Two  wei  e  sent  to  the  Reformatory. 
The  prisoners  take  care  of  the  gaol,  the  court  house  and  the  grounds.  This 
gives  sufiicient  work  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Coal  is  used  principally  in 
the  gaol  and  there  is  not  much  wood  cutting.  It  would  do  the  drunkards '  and 
others  much  good  if  they  were  compelled  to  break  stone,  but  there  is  not  much 
room  lor  work  of  that  kind  and  the  men  working  for  wages  would  object.  The 
increase  of  33  per  cent  in  the  number  of  commitments  from  1887  to  1889  the 
gaoler  attributed  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  construction  of  water  works 
and  railways  and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Brampton— Joshua  Modelard,  appointed  gaoler  in  1880,  stated  that  during 
the  year  1889  the  number  committed  and  remanded  to  this  gaol  was  253,  of 
whom  nine  were  women.  Of  these  197  were  vagrants  and  the  commitments  for 
drunkenness  weie  28.  The  number  for  all  other  offences  was  only  28,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  convicted  cf  felony  and  four  of  larceny.  The  gaol  has  4 
corridors  and  three  yards.  Those  awaiting  trial  lie  puts  in  one  corridor ;  the 
vagrants  and  lunatics  he  puts  in  the  adjoining  corridor.     The  boys  are  gener- 


,  t' 


Brockvdle — John  wru,.  "         '  ""-^ 

three  vvards—thrPP  I,  '*PP'^'"*«'U'aoler  in  !««<•    ..   ,   , 

JorU,e  males  at^^S --;/-•  the  -ale  "two'^o^'ttt^^  f^  "^  ^^^'  '-» 
females.  He  never  n,il«  ,  i  *""*^^''  ^"'^  *«■'  yards  on.  /^^'^'''e,^;  twelve  colls 
Wles  in  th«  gaol  ^I^*'  2'k'"  J'^*-'  ^<-^'»*^'e  Crd;.  even  ^''^'^"^  ""'^  ^or 
ofwho„.fc.,e,tJ  we.o\v,Jer'Th:'  P^'^"^^'^  ^-'^i  he  ytri8  ^  "•^"  "« 
twenty-one,  of  vvlioui  onr. T  I-  ^  S^'-eatesfc  nwnber  it,  „„ ni  ^f  ^^^^  ^^a^  '"^i 
remanded  fbr  trk  Iw    .  ^?  *  ^^'"'i'e-     The  m^npTnl  T  ^  *"'  ^"-^  one  time  was 

-uld  notalwaysloso^^'r^^'^^P -^-^^^^^^^^ 

f  i-ro.  t4°i;et  sr yr^^t^^-  «^-te^  om^^;at;,r^  ^^^^""^- 

^Jceep  separate  althou.,,  "hf  Sn""L*«  *'-  .-ol.  ann"   rfc '"''-- ^  ^-ys 


keep  separate  althoufH,  hJf  ^  .^""^  ^^"^  to  the  ffaol  amf  fJ         7  "^'""'  "oj 

triHinir otfeno.«  ;"?u^''  ^«  ^ned.     Sometin,es  he  had  h.  ,    T""-  '^  ^o"'^  ''a'dJv 

na«  to  put  g.rLs  charged  with 


friHingWeneesT     f''.ame  w    .    ""^'^-^^^"ZoZ  ZT'  ',"  ^'^  '-''^^ 
J<new  that  the  effp,.f  I     .  f  ^^^^'^  "'it''  ^vomen  of  M.     i  ^^  S"-'s  charged  with 

,-ol  17  were  sen?tTe  T  T^'V^J^^^^     Of  those'  whr'  ^'"•!f'  althougl  he 
penitentiary  and  one  t .  the't'^  ^"'^^^  ^''"^^tly  S  one  iiT'^'^^'^^^^^  this 
some  of  whom  are  lepea IdJ^  .""''^  '"^^'^^'^ato'y :  ^2  vmeof  fr'f'^'  '^^^  *"  the 
committed  as  vagrants     Sr"""'^*''^-     twenty  men  and  .      '^"'"''^^  ^'^'^^^ 
not  so  numerous^as   thev    r  "^^'"^  *^'^  drunka4      Prison   *^'',  ^o-en  were 
lunatics.     The  onl?  1    ^^    ^^''^   *^  ^^^  years  a^n      p™"e»-«  of  this  class  are 
cutting  wood       it  'So^"'"'  ''^  *^'"«  So  1  g^Jide^^th    T''^  ^ommittedls 
removals  to  the  peni ten    :'\'^^  ^^out  Ibrty  cords  i.        ^"""'^"^^^  ^^ork,  is 
sufficient  numbefo"  able  ari'  ^^"^^'^^  ^'n^o/weretad;  th  ^"'''-      ^^^"   the 

--ost/charge^V:^tt;eI^--^^^^^ 

«v-e  cells  each  an.iU,    out:  h^" '^  ^"^^  ^^^r^^'n  ceTls^Ttlm  ^""'^^"-  '"   '^^S. 

ya'd  and  a  yar  I  for  wu  t'  nf  'T''^'^-  '^^ere  are  two  yards  l?''"'^*^^^  '^^^^« 
labor  sentenp^l«  •  fK        '"r"-      Ine  lower  coniVlni-o      ""^^ yards — aiari^ework-inr* 

«nd  for  t£7o'  be  r ''o"'?T  '^t^^  «*"  the  same  sL'fo"'*^^  '"^  P"sonerdo  „^ 
«nall  corridors  is  used  r'-'  *^  '^'^^  ^^^tral  Pr™on  a'd ^h  ^"'"''""'^  ^''''^^S  t  iai 
either  of  these  i?rw        '"  '°'*''^e  prisoners  amHL    1^^  Penitentiary,     o'  of 

number  in  th^glc  11:7^^^'  ''  '^  "««dl'  jten  l^off '^^/^'"^^^^  ^^d  -^^ 
can  be  made.     He^a.eK  1  a "        °"^"««'''  ^^s  used     'CSih'  !^  *  '"e'^^  ^'^•'J 

a'e  taken  mto  one  yard 
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for  exercise  under  supervision  of  a  turnkey.  The  whole  number  ot  prisoners 
committed  during  the  previous  year  was  170.  Three  were  went  to  the  Central 
Prison  ;  none  to  the  Mercer  reformatory.  He  had  32  tramps  who  wercf  nomads  ; 
very  few  belonged  to  the  county.  They  were  principally  younfj  men  of  25  t(t  40 
years  of  age.  They  could  work  as  a  rule  but  would  not.  They  generally  go  to 
the  gaol  in  the  winter  inonths.  He  has  100  cords  of  wood  cut  and  a  great  «leal 
of  snow  to  shovel  and  he  makes  them  earn  their  bread  in  that  way.  The 
authorities  were  then  providing  stone  to  be  broken.  He  hnd  had  none  before. 
There  were  eighteen  commitments  for  drunkenness.  Some  chronics  wore  com- 
mitted three  or  four  times,  lliey  were  generally  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
terms  of  ten  days  to  two  months.  Several  of  the  persons  now  sent  to  the  gaol 
are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  should  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house. 
Chatham. — Robert  Mercer,  who  was  appointed  in  1872,  stated  that  in  the 
Chatham  gaol  there  are  three  distinct  corridors,  two  of  which  are  used  for  males, 
and  one  for  females,  and  26  cells.  When  examined  he  had  20  male  and  (i  female 
prisoners  in  custody.  This  was  the  largest  number  he  had  on  any  one  day  durinj': 
the  year.  The  number  on  September  ,'}0th,  the  close  of  the  year,  was  15  males  ami 
three  females.  The  total  number  for  the  year  was  108.  Eight  were  boys  and  one  a 
girl  under  sixteen.  Three  of  the  boys  were  hardened  cases.  Except  the  separation 
of  males  and  lemales  he  can  make  no  classiti cation,  unless  the  number  of  pri- 
soners is  small.  When  he  can  he  keeps  boys  separate  from  the  men  ;  but  when 
the  gaol  is  nearly  full  he  must  put  hoys  with  the  men.  The  tried  and  convicted 
he  kee|is  separate  from  the  untried  when  exceptional  circumstances  arise  ;  but 
usually  they  cannot  be  very  well  kept  apart.  Asked  if  the  Commissioners  may 
assume  that  he  has  no  means  of  classification,  he  replied  "  We  havv  none  what- 
ever I  may  saj'.  If  I  have  no  females  I  can  sometimes  put  boys  inio  the  female 
wards."  Generally  the  boys  mix  with  the  men,  and  the  tried  prisoners  and  lunatics 
usually  mix  together.  There  are  three  yards  attached  to  the  gaol,  two  of  these  arc 
for  men,  one  being  used  as  a  yard  to  work  in,  and  the  third  is  a  yard  for  females. 
In  these  also  the  prisoners  come  together.  Representations  on  this  subject  have 
been  made  to  the  county  council,  but  without  effect.  This  intermixture  has  a 
contaminating  effect.  Old  hardened  criminals  do  much  to  lead  boys  and  younj; 
men  to  evil,  but  more  through  bravado  he  thinks  than  through  malice.  The  prison 
18  exceedingly  defective  in  means  of  classification,  especially  in  the  classification  of 
females.  Nineteen  of  the  worst  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  Central  Prison 
during  the  year.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  the  condition  of  the  gaol 
would  have  been  much  worse.  Those  who  have  been  at  the  Central  Pri.son  regard 
it  with  terror,  and  would  rather  do  almost  anything  than  go  back.  Two  men  and 
one  woman  were  committed  as  vagrants  during  the  year,  and  sixty-one  as 
drunkards,  of  whom  55  were  sentenced,  Six  were  women.  Some  were  habitual 
drunkards,  and  were  frequently  committed.  Probably  about  a  third  had  families 
upon  whom  they  were  a  charge.  Sending  them  to  gaol  had  no  deterrent  etfcct 
whatever.  Of  those  committed  during  the  year  two  or  three  were  poverty 
stricken  old  people,  who  should  not  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  An  old  woman,  82 
years  of  age,  was  committed  as  a  lunatic,  and  an  old  man,  92  years  of  age,  was 
sent  in,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  feed  with  a  spoon  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
lift  in  and  out  of  bed.  Both  died.  The  total  number  of  vagrants  committed 
during  the  year  was  14  males  and  2  females.  This  gaol  has  no  library,  and  no 
means  of  religious  instruction,  except  that  Rev.  Mr.  Wier,  a  Baptist,  and  some  of 
his  congregation  go  to  the  gaol  on  Sunday  mornings  to  talk  with  the  prisoners. 
When  a  prisoner  asks  for  a  clergyman  he  is  sent  for.  No  work  is  done  in  this 
gaol,  except  the  sawing  of  a  little  wood.  It  would  be  necessary  to  haul  stone  a 
long  distance.     The  Inspector  recommended  changes  which  would  afford  better 
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opportunities  for  classifipo*-       l  — ~- 

passed  through  the  gL    in    8^^'"'^';^""''  ^«"-^  «nd  tha-o    '  ?f  "'.*/  *"  "'^^an- 
anvonodav      Wl^-nT  ' '  *"*J   twentv-eiirh^   ;"'^o  .vanl.s  ;    I. S.'j  prisoner. 

cia-ily  them   propX''H;'!;S'^»«'"'.»^..t  he  1  a    ^t    hf  " ''P '"  *he  cells 

tl<"w  waiting   f,„.  remn„  r'       ,  •     ^'^'^"  ''6  classiHo«  Tk   *"'*  "'"■'^«  "nder  ,sen- 

apntfrom  tireadldr^;lnv'/'^'"'^\-  -'"  he'tn'  ""HH  '''  '^^^' 
wl.«,;h  IS  seldom  occu,  ie,)  hv  f  ^  ^l^""'"^  *'"'•»  '«  one  of  th?.  •  P^  ''^^P^  ^oys 
fnness  and  thirty-fn  l  L^  '^''     '''"^^ntv-ei.rht  w„.       ^'"'"'•^'Jors  for  fe„,ale» 

I    '«  ""t  a  proper  place  f or  Xm      'H ''""  ''"■^*  ^''«"  ^^vo  of  tha    H    ^  •  *"';«'fe'"«rs-     . 
cl-arged  with   drunkenness  1^  "Tf  "  ""  P'^or  hous    in   "  '"  ^'^^  ^'"o'- 

contmuully.  and  who  c  u  ,  ^   i  »^'"?f"J'y  Persons  who     ,•     •      ' ''?"^>-     '^^^'ose 
n...  ercouie  fro...   Por^'C      So^'   ""•^"   '^  <^    any^w'k'^^V"^  ^^'  ^"'«' 

;eniame<l  a  long  ti,...f    '  j^  .^    7'"v  "*'  .'^««""""ocJrtLn  at  1^^^' ,  "''^''^  »^''  « 
>os  are  ,„    ^^^^^,        ,  J^'     •    /» '^"'t'nnnl.erlandand  D„I^  'l?'"'"'  '^^-'^eral 
•^«"fc  'Jo  so.     He  canS  cl      I   h'''  "^"  P""''  ''"t  as  a  \i'" ''''V"""''^'P«Ji- 
"'-'ocorridons.     He  always  S.n    f- "  ?'"'•'«"«'•«   Properlv      H„        ?    ('^^t.  «ome 
noc  think  it  would   be  r7{n        P'  ^"""^'^^  «f  loose  ch«rw    ^  ''''"'^  »*"  ''e  had 

^'•'>*'»n.     He  has  only  a  fW         .*"  ^"  ^"'"^  are  geiieralJv  V  V  ''>''^t«'"  'n  the 

tiH'so  left  i..  the  giol  are  til  7'  "'""""ff-  «»*'  other  T,.?  r  ^""P'"yment  for 
'n  the  gaol  •  genem  I v  H  '  *'''  "'"«'i  'vork.  A  n.m.l  f  ^'^  '^''''^-  Few  of 
«'•■•«  a  crippl';'l",:^;r  te  ^''•^^  .P'^"''--«  co^mittted  af;:*  '"r""'"  '^'^-e  died 

S"".et,mes  as  a  drunkard     Ani'"'^"*^^"   ^i^^^s.  «?n^r  "'''  '"''•^"  ^'"g''^ 

Dming  the  p..eviou  yelr  f'^*"''  '''^  numb^  "f  ,n'"  f"?"'^^ '"'««  "sed  fof  ,^en 
-->'  -omen!  and  two  ^  ullf ^'l  !''^«  P"-^«"«rs  pis  ed  til  ^f^'^'^"  "«^aL 
"""i  at  any  one  tim,"  ^7  *       *"'  ^^  yeaivj  of  aee      rl     *''^^"g''  the  gaol-  six 


s«"Uta;;^"„;r;i;,:";7\'""i'''-  >«  ye™  o?™  ""-^f,"  "»•<"■«!.  th."g;„r"^i 

7;-  .,,3  .^uSorw  7;'™,  ^0"=  ~"^  no  tXi«  T"f '"'  '>•« 

*'"ds.     Some  were  hin«^n„  ^^  ^*^''  necessary  fc„  nif.  *^,^'f!^ed.     Two  were 

*"'^'     Five  of  th  :«  "wet  ;C^^^  ^-e  under  sent^:,e^";„j"'   ''''  ^^''^^^s  in  Tw^ 
•"<P-«8ibJe  when  there  a^l  f     ^  *^^  ^'«"t''«J  iVison      pl'""^'^"^«  awaiting 


!f''-'«h    «ome    cartis    tat  ""1"^   '"    'he  gad   and  f/'^P"'"  '^^ri'ication  if 
A  "urnber  of  hoSess  n«  *.        ^   '^P^'^^^    the  convioL  ^'^'^^^  attempted 
a  iK.f.r  houK..     T K„    T  P«"on«  are  sent  to  fh^"   ~    ?  "^i'^*^  ^'^^  the  untrSd 


•poorhou*.     t"   T  ?«.'«>■"  »™  sent  („  ,v'  .^""f^  »'om  the  untried 

«nty-nine  were  committed  as 


;*. 


'■■!» 


ill 


Its 
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drunk  am!  disonlorly.  Very  fow  of  tliese  were  re«iilentH  of  the  town.  Two 
boy.s  were  comiiiitte<l  and  tun  liinaticH.  For  tun  years  the  lunatics  comiiiiit.!.! 
averaL'od  Hixtoon  a  year.  Sovoralot'  these  wore  r«gardod  hh  not  IwinK  '>t  »ubje>;tM 
for  a  lumitic  asylum.  i   •      • 

(/oderic/i.— William  Dickson  was  appointed  turnkey  ot  thio  «a<)l  m  l^•.4, 
and  gaoler  in  1877.  There  are  but  four  wards  in  this  ijr&ol  ;  three  are  used  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  The  number  of  prisoner.-,  (birim,'  the  year  was  S7, 
incladinj,'  1.3  carried  over  from  the  previous  year.  Ho  would  r<'t|uiro  six  iikm. 
•corridors  and  as  many  yards  to  carry  out  tho  cla-sitication  re(iuired  by  nil.' 
SO.  He  (Toes  not  .succeed  in  classifying  the  prisoners  ;  the  chances  are  that  I'l.i 
seven  months  of  the  year  he  never  troubles  his  head  about  it,  as  it  is  impossil):, 
to  make  any  cla.ssiHcatiou.  He  had  ludy  two  boys  during  the  year  they  wn; 
arrested  for  the  same  ort'ence.  It  was  necessary  to  put  them  with  the  in.ii. 
Thirty-two  of  the  pri.soners  were  vagrajits.  Hard  work  and  poor  faro  he  thoii;,'lit 
tho  proper  treatment  for  them,  Seveu  persons  were  sent  to  gaol  during  tho  \  ear 
who  .should  have  been  .sent  to  a  poor-houso,  old  people  unftt  to  work,  who  liiul 
committed  no  ort'ence.  His  observaticm  satisfied  him  that  the  iudiscriminate 
herding  of  pri.soners  has  a  very  bad  etVect,  especially  upon  the  young. 

Giuttph.—Oaoiy^vi  Mercer  was  appointed  gaoler  .'{2  years  ago.  The  i^aol  is 
old  fashioned.  From  the  centre  which  is  octagonal  (rlie  cells  radiate  outwanl. 
'Wi«  circle  is  broken  by  tho  gaoler's  residence  which  is  attached  to  the  gaol  by  a 
narrow  passage.  There  are  four  corridors  in  the  new  gaol.  In  each  of  the  low.r 
tiers  there  are  eight  cells  and  on  each  of  the  upper  six  colls.  In  the  old  gaol  an- 
two  wings  fitted  up  for  women.  In  the  lower  part  there  are  three  cells,  but  tlin 
part  is  chiefly  used  as  a  wash-house.  Some  of  the  cells  in  th(i  upper  part  of  tliK 
are  used  as  an  hospital.  Altogether  there  are  eight  corridors.  Those  in  the  n.sv 
gaol  are  used  exclusively  for  males  and  there  are  two  corridors,  one  above  and  .m,. 
below  for  women  There  is  a  main  yard  and  a  smaller  yard  opening  from  it,  resp.!;- 
tively  used  for  males  and  females,  "including  those  left  over  from  the  year  provhut 
there  were  !)7  pri.soners  in  the  gaol  during  the  year  1889.  There  were  87  cum- 
mitments  during  the  year.  In  1888  the  numljer  was  130.  He  could  not  account 
for  the  falling  ofi'.  Ten  were  committed  for  drunkenness  in  1889  and  eleven  as 
vagrants.  oF  those  called  vagrants  some  were  homeless  old  people.  One  Ims 
been  in  a  great  many  years.  Ho  is  re-cou.mitted  time  after  time.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  each  sentence  he  is  sent  out  on  the  street  and  immediattly 
arrested  again.  There  is  a  poor  house  in  the  county  but  no  poor  persons 
are  sent  to  it  from  the  city.  Eight  were  committed  for  .selling  liquor  witii- 
out  a  license,  sixteen  for  larceny,  one  for  perjury,  one  for  rape  m\ 
three  for  other  ofi'ences.  Eighteen  women  wove  committed  during  the  year. 
When  necessary  he  classifies  the  woin'^n.  Six  w.ae  committed  as  lunuuo. 
Some  of  these  were  mild  and  harmless  who  should  not  be  sent  to  an  u.sylum.  He 
has  very  fow  civil  prisoners.  When  he  has  any  he  does  not  attempt  to  sepamte 
them  from  the  criminals.  He  keep  boys  .separate  from  adults.  Of  the  boys  com- 
mitted last  year  two  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory  and  the  third  who  was  the 
rin<Tleader  was  taken  home  by  bis  father.  Six  pri.s..ners  were  sent  the  Ceutrrti 
Prison.  In  former  years  he  has  had  15  or  KJ  prisoners  of  that  class  and  others 
awaiting  trial.  The  classification  is  not  such  as  he  would  wish,  and  those  on  the 
upper  .story  of  one  .ving  can  communicate  with  those  in  another  wing  as  '  tlit' 
windows  correspond."     He  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  classification. 

HaviUton.—J&me*  Ogilvie,  appointed  gaoler  in  1885,  stated  that  in 
this  imol  there  are  six  distinct  corridorj  and  60  cells,  besides  the  women's  ho>pi- 
tal  cells.  There  are  twelve  cells  on  one  lower  corridor,  eleven  on  the  otii'r, 
seven  on  one  of  the  other  corridors  for  men  and  eight  on  another,  and  ten  or 


eleven  on  each  of  the  w.>m..n\,  ■  .  — ~ ,- 

punishment  cells      Thor« ,,     1  ^"^^*'^*^">-     In  the   ImHernont  «,•„  t  .    . 


."■0  "r,  r...t  long  .,,,1  „„  1°' 't,n  ;  ■"  "*"  f"'-  'Imt  imriJIJ'^T Jl'  ;T°' 
iinilor  sentence  of  lin.r,l  I.,i  -^  ,  *"  *'"^  wukOwm  can  .in..,  ah  i  com<lors 
y>iv,l.     IW,  over     «!  »>'/'. 7^"  "''  «»''^'  t<>  work  are  'S     ^"  ' '«  ''''«"""'•« 

re.nainlonjjincjao  rh"  .  ""'"'  '^''^  ""^  h'^rd'wH.rcnmi  1  !"/'">'"•  "« 
I.oi.sterou,s  or  iumroni  I  ^  "''''"''"'*  ^'»''«  '"»  the  var  Is  ar^  " ,. '^'•>''' '''^  "«fc 
nl-.vs  near     A^FZJi''^''''Se,  or   rni^k-have  ^n   anvwU      tI'"^"''  *"  "^« 

alluwcd  to  speak  to  Ze  aS'"'  't'.'  '^'^"'•-  '"^als  to*, X^h.H  H  *"'-"'<"y '• 
tln>  Mialron  is  with  tlum  „.?•"•,  '^"  ^^'«  "^^""«"  hsSJ'.vM  ?^  ""''  "<'t 
a.oput  to  work      Tl  ^^  """'''  ""''^''-  '<'  are  in,  I^J  ^-^  '^^  '^"'"k,  l.ufc 

«'f  couunittak  but  tlii^  T)  c'assihcation  is  Lasinl  chiVrt.,  .  /     x.      ''""^'ler 


,  V  "  '"  "ppearea  that  tli 


wo.aen  were  unde    sen  L         T'  ^"''"  ^^V'^if""  tri^    K^!  ^^  ""'^  ^''•>'  """'«•• 
-civil  pri^.onTrsrtnay^'Tf'hTh^r,  ^  ---  --Tnirnr^i^'r"''? 

offenders.     A  manT.ll      "^P^^'pt^^   without  luixin"  th«  J         *'  '^P*''*^«  ^'ose 
be  heard  by1ho"ni"'^ '"  ^'^  ««'J' «ven  tho  The  l^nf'T  ^^.'^  ^'^'^'^ned 

peifecfc  classification      TK  '  *"  ^«''«  conHne.l  in  fcl...;,.  <.    i  '^®  mixture 

of  their  celk ''*""•     ^^«  "'«"  -  ^he  corridors  mlx^togrth::^^),"" ".  '  ""'  '^"  ' 
g.  ^    -  *  '^^"  *"ey  go  out 

"■ho  are  physically  defectiw  mZZ.     ■       ^^'^  »  """"lor  are  ,.„,  ,^^1?  ""'■ 

m  the  us.ml  wo4  of  -'      *  ®  employed  in  cuttino-  H-,d  «n  !  k      ,  - 

The  pWson^rs  also  cuST!'^*'  f"^"  .  '^^''«  P'-i"Spar  ndul/fs"^'""^^^^         and 
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Kingston. — C.  H.  Corbett,  appointed  gaoler  in  1865,  stated  that  in  this  gaol 
there  are  nine  corridors,  six  for  males  and  three  for  females,  and  it  has  three 
yards.  He  uses  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  gaol  fur  criminals  of  a 
more  desperate  character,  because  the  windows  are  more  secure.      These  are 

Erisoners  waiting  trial,  and  waiting  transfer  to  the  penitentiary.      He  tries  to 
eep  juveniles  entirely  separate  from  adults  ;  but  when  the  gaol  is  crowded  this 
is  impossible. 

Perfect  classification  he  regarded  as  almost  impossible.  Any  associa- 
tion of  criminals  must  have  a  bad  effect.  If  boys  are  placed  in  a  separate  cor- 
ridor, one  will  corrupt  the  others.  A  perfect  classification  with  the  present 
construction  of  the  gaol  would  bo  quite  impossible.  The  total  number  of  persons 
sent  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  was  254.  Of  these  eight  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  and  two  the  Mercer  reformatory.  Six  lads  committed  durinir 
the  year  were  all  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory;  many  of  the 
prisoners  are  between  the  ages  of  10  an  '  25.  139  were  committed  as  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  twenty-seven  as  vagrants.  The  number  of  finst  offenders 
was  175  ;  the  number  committed  a  second  time  was  thirty-two,  and  for  a  third 
time  fmr.  Some  of  the  thirty-two  might  havo  been  committed  a  dozen  times 
in  all, but  during  that  year  they  were  committed  but  twice.  That  morning  he 
locked  up  a  man  who  had  been  in  no  less  than  twelve  times.  B'ifty-six  of 
the  whole  number  were  married  men.  A  good  many  of  those  were  supporters  of 
families.  The  city  pays  $165  a  year  for  the  use  of  such  portion  of  the  gaol  as 
it  may  need,  and  sends  all  its  prisoners  to  it,  including  old  people  who  should 
properly  be  inmates  of  a  poor  house — probably  til'ty  of  the  25 f.  One  then  in 
gaol  was  a  woman  of  weak  mind  with  two  children. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  on  September  30th  was  twenty. 

Besides  cutting  wood,  attending  to  the  grounds  and  breaking  stones,  some 
are  employed  picking  oakum.  Only  a  few  of  the  prisoners  are  unfit  for  con- 
tinuous labor,  but  no  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  a  common  gaol,  because  the 
sentences  are  all  short  and  expire  before  the  prisoner  can  be  taught  anything. 

London. — Patrick  Kelly,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  gaol  as  turnkey 
and  gaoler  since  18(51,  stated,  that  the  staff  consists  of  the  gaoler,  three  turnkeys, 
a  ni"ht  watchman  and  two  matrons.  In  this  gaol  there  are  nine  cori'idors  and  a 
debtor's  ward.  Three  corridors  are  used  for  women.  There  are  four  yards. 
During  the  previous  year  1,0-1<2  persons  were  committed  to  this  gaol,  the  largest 
number  he  ever  knew  to  be  committed  in  one  year.  The  greatest  number  in 
confinement  at  any  one  time  was  sixty-eight.  VYhen  he  had  that  number  he 
could  not  very  well  classify  them,  and  as  there  are  but  thiity-nine  cells  in  the 
male  wards  and  eleven  in  the  female,  he  had  to  make  shakedowns  on  the  floor 
for  some,  and  in  other  cases  put  two  in  a  coll.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
hardened  characters  in  the  gaol.  Sometimes  he  can  classify  the  prisoners  very 
well ;  bv  o  generally  the  gaol  is  so  crowded  as  to  render  proper  classification 
impossible.  They  do,  however,  generally  keep  those  they  know  to  be  very  bad 
separate  from  the  others.  Eight  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Meicer 
reformatory,  five  to  Penetangui.shene  and  seven  to  the  Kingston  penitentiary. 
Generally,  the  able-bodied  who  are  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
sometimes  persons  sentenced  for  shorter  terms  are  removed  to  the  Central  Prison. 
Several  of  these  come  back  to  him  again.  Of  the  1,042,  five  hundred  and  sixty  were 
charged  with  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Of  these,  several  were  committed 
more  than  once.  Of  those  committed  during  the  previous  year,  ninety -eight  had 
been  committed  twice  ;  twenty -six,  three  times  ;  twenty,  four  times  ;  seven,  five 
times ;  three,  six  times ;  two,  seven  times  and  one  eight  times.     He  said  that 


■i  a; 


some  have  been  committed  from  twpnf..  f  ~~""^ ===—=-.:-=. 

bored  189.  Of  tbei  nfanf  ^  ^^  ^«Srant.s  comn.itVed  duL  fu  ^^^^t^-nine 
who  would  have  been  rr.r''"^.^P'^''^''«^it'>out  homes  ^r*"  "'""■ 

law  to  co.npe]  them '0^^',^  '""!"^^*^^  ^"  the  poorhoJsr^Vh^  '"^P^^^ 
are  committed  for  periods  of^i  "'t  Poo''^0"se  and  thev  prefer TL  T  IS  "« 
Senernlly  return.  Female!  havl  k''  *°  '^^  "^^"th'^.  an7  when  d^P^^'  .  ^^^>^ 
fiomnent.     PracticaJllfhl       ^  ^^^"  sentenced  to  twenfx  f »f     '''■"^^'^rsed  they 

The  -u.ber"o?rul*e'r Thr^TT"  "^^^^'^  -"ti'  ^d  Tl^^^'^i 
breaking,  S  cut"f„  '  1  '^^  ^^''^^     '^^^  ^'^^k  donil^"  t?/  n7'  ^'^'^''^  ^^n*  *« 

X'7.t:-S  £?e7^p -rcS^^^^^^^ 

beinir  locked  un  in  fl  '^.^^"a  any  amount  of  idleness  "    n..;  "       ^-^cept  the 


gaol  fit^r    SirSv-  '"'"t  «^--"y  thrS'Sr:^  J^'^>-  -^  -" 
Btone,  washing  In    thf  i^'^  ^''''  "^^  ^^P*  *«  wo"k  cutt>n/w '7^  '"  ^^« 
and  are  committed  fZ  ^''ainps,  those  who  come  mnn  .  "^.T'"''''  ^"^^^^ng 

-on  in  the   o  /est  weatherfl!^'  ""  ?"*  *«  ^^^^^Z  ZZ   'wh  "  ^J'^V"'  *""« 

loab'DL'  n  (hat  ff;ml      H  ^"^7    ^^'^  *""®  '"  a  tent     Thp./  k  '  ^''^^  ai'e 

is  a  <arce  to  kSn  fl.  ^^'^  ''""  ^'^"'^  glad  to  Wve  h^  '"T-"^  «''^°«e  for 
gi.  1  were  octmtted  for'./''  .^""^  •^^'«-  ^even  boys  c  ifa^^T  '^  ^*"""-  ^t 
'^''"■^e  in  the  cCt/and  re  /h^l^Srar,  fruit  and  Tuct  tht  .^^  V/  '•^"  ""'^  "^ 

""ro:C^-!Sn  1    :  ^^"'  ^'^'"^""'^ "'"  ^^e^^iruK 

-t-lhrS-^WpU^  ft  -^^^  gaol   has  Six 

>»«.  and  the  other  l^;,,,^  ""■''  °"  *e  other.    Ulm^ftr.        f  ""'''  'li=« 
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small  numbers  he  sometimes  found  proper  classification  impossible.  The 
insane  would  not  be  taken  at  the  asylum  because  they  are  considered  incurables. 
They  are  not  dangerous  except  when  they  are  with  their  relatives.  One  insane 
old  lady  had  been  tliirty  years  insane.  Only  one  is  a  proper  subject  for  an 
asylum.  One  woman  was  committed  for  insanity  because  she  was  poor  ami 
"  her  people  could  not  keep  her."  She  was  allowed  to  go  home  when  it  was 
found  that  she  was  not  insane.  Tlie  only  labour  in  this  gaol  is  stone-breakin<' 
as  the  wood  is  cut  when  sent  to  them.  The  corporation  send  in  the  stone.  Soni" 
years  as  many  as  thirty  toises  are  broken.  No  prisoner  was  sent  from  this  gao! 
to  the  Central  Prison  or  Mercer  reformatory  during  the  year,  but  three  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  assault  with  intent,  last  year.  During  the  ten 
years  two  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  felonious  assault,  two  for"burglaiv 
four  for  robbery,  one  for  murder  and  one  for  seduction.  The  murder  was 
deliberate. 

Milton. — William  Van  Allan  appointed  gaoler  twelve  vears  ago  has  been 
twenty-two  years  in  the  gaol.     It  ha.s  four  separate  corridors,  twenly-two  cells 
besides  the  dark  cell,  and  three  yards,  one  of  which  is  used  for  stone  breaking' 
Another  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence.     Including  those  who  remained  ;?t 
the  close  of  the  previous  year  33;i  prisoners  passed  through  the  gaol  durintr  tlio 
year  1889.     This  was  greater  than  the  usual  number.     In  1884  he  had  140  •  in 
1885  he  had  252;  in  1886,  273;  in  1887,  255;   and  in  1888  he  had  493.     The 
gimt  increase  in  1888  was  caused  by  the  number  of  tramps.     In  1883  the  vafrrants 
numbered  only  97;  last  year  he  had  273.     These  were  principally  from  Hamil- 
ton, Toronto  and  Brampton.     They  describe  a  circle  around  those  towns  and 
oome  back  again,  sometimes  in  about  ten  days.     They  are  drunken,  lazy  char- 
acters.    Of  the  total  commitments  300  were  for  a  first  time.     Only  twenty-seven 
were  recorded  as  committed  for  a  second  time  and  five  for  a  third  time.     Aske.l 
to  reconcile  these  returns  with  his  statement,  the  gaoler  said  these  were  all  traini)s 
anyway.     The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  they  had  been  in  other  gaols  was 
by  askmg  them  the  question,  and  no  one  could  believe  a  word  they  say.     The 
greatest  number  of  prisoners  on  any  one  day  last  year  was  twenty-nine.     The 
classification  is  easily  made  although  there  are  but  twenty-two  cells.     When  the 
tramps  came  in  he  did  not  give  them  a  bed  but  let  them  lie  down  in  a  corridor 
He  gave  them  bread  and  water  at  night  and  regular  gaol  rations  in  the  mornin<' 
They  remained  one  night  only.     He  never  tried  to  set  them  to  work.     Tiiev 
merely  go  in  on  remand  from  the  mayor  or  magistrate,  and  they  remain  simply 
over  night     There  is  no  police  station  in  the  town  at  which  they  could  take 
shelter.     Next  morning  he  gives  them  a  breakfast  and  turns  them  out.     Only 
fourteen  were  regularly  committed.     The  majority  of  tliese  were  taken  in  by  the 
police  under  warrant  from  the  mayor.     When  a  vagrant  wants  to  be  arrest.'d 
he  applies  to  the  police  and  a  policeman  fills  in  a  blank  supplied  by  the  mavor 
who  signs  a  large  number  at  once.      Then  the  vagrant  presents  himself  with 
the  document  at  tlio  gaol  and  is  admitted.     The  vagrants  are  not  all  Canadians 
The  principal  part  are  English.     He  knew  this  by  their  brogue.     Many  of  them 
are  drunken,  worthless  fellows,  who  prefer  this  vagrant  life  to  any  other     They 
are  seldom  intoxicated  when  they  go  to  the  gaol  because  they"  have  nothing 
to  get  intoxicated  with."     When  they  leave  they  go  to  Brampton,  to  Georgetowii 
and  sometimes  to  Oakville  and  other  places.     Some  of  them  work  on  railroads 
m  Slimmer,  spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  earn  it  and  are  destitute  in  winter. 
Ihoy  do  not  like  to  work  with  farmers.     They  say  it  is  too   hard.     He   was 
not  troubled  with  them  until  work  commenced  on  the  railway.     He  had  three  in 
gaol  the  mght  previous.     If  the  vagrants  were  set  to  work  at  breaking  stone.s  to 
pay  tor  their  tood  and  lodging  they  would  not  get  away  from  the  places  as 
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they  now  do  when  let  out  in  the  mornin«.  tu  •  .  ~~ 
fit  for  any  kind  of  labour.  He  do^s  Z^;v  u'  '"^J^"*^  «^  ^^em  are  physically 
heart.  Of  the  other  prisoJlrs  he  p^t  thos,  '"'"^.•'^  *^.^"'  ^^«  crrmfnan 
themselves.  He  does  not  attemptTo  class  ^vtZ'^'"^  -t'.'^  ^  ^^^^-'dor  bv 
offenders  away  from  old  offenders.^  He  does 2  iV  '""^'*=^«d  or  to  keep  firs't 
he  does  he  nes  to  put  them  in  a  corridor  bvthf^«^""^  ^""T^  "'^"'  ^^^  ^^en 
m.tted  he  tries  to  keep  away  from  adSlt  nri.nn  ''^t^'  1"*^  '^"^^  ^^^^  corn- 
women.  Very  few  are  commiLd  Latt  veL  h°  i  'J  ?'  ^-^  «"^  ««'ridor  for 
the  less  guilty  from  those  of  loose  character  whin  h  ^  ^  '  ^  *'  ^'  ''P"''^*«« 
There  is  no  poorhoiwf.  in  *),«     ^"»'«cter  when  he  can. 

gaol.  He  then  ha^d  one  oM  mant.  TetastdlT  ^'S^  P^^^"  ^^  ^^  *«  the 
mitted  for  the  winter  six  months  and  W  .  . %  .u  "''•  ^^^^  are  generally  cora- 
''"V   ?'.K^"  '^^P"-»-^  o»t  twenlone^^^^^^^^^  The.!  return^in  the 

work  of  the  gaol  is  cutting  wood,  slToveilin"  slw  ^n^f '^  ^'^^  ^«^^"^«-^-  The 
When  there  is  not  enough  of  o  her  work^o^.  "^  ^'^'"^  ^^^  P^ace  clean, 
these  have  to  do  a  reasonable  day's  woTk  ZT  T  J"*  ^"  ^''^  «'«^«  P^'e  and 
Genera  ly  they  work  tolerably  ^w^r  He  sZ  Two  '  •  "^  ^''^  deprived  of  food. 
Prison  last  year  but  none  to  the  MeLr  IJ  J"""  pr'soners  to  the  Central 
the  gaol  during  the  year  were  children  o^r^^tn'T  ./^^  ''''''  ^°3^«  ^^^t  to 
They  were  charged  with  house  breakL  and  l?r?  ^^^-  ^r""^'  "^  ^^^ville. 
Three  were  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprSrenf  f.  I^^  '  1  ^'"''  '^^««''««t  cases, 
kept  two  days  on  bread  and  water  a^SrT^ri  ^'  ?"*  '"  '^"^  «'^^-"dor  and 
case  the  sentence  was  suspended.     They  have  Jet^^  P"son  allowance.     In  one 

Jf^apanee.~A.  Vanluven  ha«.  hpVn  „  i  *^^^*^^^d  well  since, 
stated  that  this  gaol  hasZi- trril  sTnt  ei^f  "",?  '"'  '  ^^'^  y^-'  He 
having  six  cells  each  and  the  others  thre^pplfo^u"  cejls-two  of  the  corridors 
;ne  working  yard.  The  entir^mnb  r  of  m^.r'''  ""f  '^  ^^'  ^^^ee  yards  and 
lour;  the  greatest  number  on  one  ^V  ^f  Pfif^""^^''' ^^^'^^^  ^^'^  year  ias  Ibrty- 
September  30th  the  number  was  fouJ^  Four  If "  '  ^^'  ""'^''^  ^^^  ^wo.  On 
T.T'?r  ^'^^""*«'  t^ree  as  insane  and  Svelr'..ir'"r '^"^  ^"'"  clrunkenness. 
He  has  bad  as  many  as  three  or  four  bovs  in  fll  '"/  ^'^"''''  ^'^hout  license 

are  separated  from  the  adults,  but  the  a^ttemnts  f?    l'^  V^'"^"     ^'  ^  ^'"^^^  boys 
very  successful.     The  civil  prisoners  cannot  fl  classification  have  not  been 

Z  '  r  '^T  r^^"°^  trial  from  the  Zvcted^^Th!  separated  from  the  crim- 
rt.t"^h  the  gaol  is  small,   but  there    ire  on  I  v.^ ""''''''  «^i="'"i"al«  that 

X^^^idTi^^rnd^nttiit^^ 


kept  in  gaoHoi- a  w^er^t:  "falrtownt""^; 
ler  was  removed  to  tho  r^r.^!  i-d  •  ^^^'^  boys  tl: 
ained  by  be^n^  senVt  S'"  J^"l«"-     ^ome  of  the 


that  come  to 


him.    One  prisoner  „«s  removed  to  tho  O^n 

county  are  maintained  by  beinrsent  to  S""!  ''"'^"-  ^"'"«  «^  ^he  poor  of  the 
grant  to  certain  families,  and  i^^n l  case,  Jv  .'''""r '"T  *'^^  ^"""«"  S^ve  a 
poor.  Some  of  those  committed  as  va'rants^ar.  f '"'^'''  f^''  *'^'^'""  ^^^e  of  the 
ol<.  people  unfit  for  work.  A  counle  K.«  tf  ^J"*^"'?''  '^"^  most  of  them  are 
no  gardening  is  done.  The  oZ^wor[  t  c7t Hn'"'^  ''  ^i"^^''^^^  ''  the  gaol,  bu? 
pmonex^  enough  to  cut  all  that  i  r^ired  A  l^/"""'''  ^"^  ^^^^''^  ^"-^  bardly 
aWe  of  doing  work.  requiied.     A  good  many  are  physically  incap- 

oh...XtaS,?„r„tr '■'''■'  '-'^*"  r>™one.  „„„  ,even  were 

J.».  4u:„TJdtrone°'„T'lite^^»re  f"'  T-^PP-""  ^°-  '"  "SSa 
d.mng  room,  ami  another  03  a  rnliment  JS™ffv'''  "J* "^ ,  """'■'y  h""  •mdi 
One  «  the  g«,ler',  yard,  one  a  souareTn  »wi  J  "l"'  '."  °<'"^  '»''  four  yards. 
«»e  «  the  ooai  and  wood  yard.  Z^^  tin'ilU'wSS; ^d l^t^ 
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?.ZLfl  ^  T      *?  ™ale8  and  143  females,  making  691  in  all,  were  comn.itted 
in,5  91  i       /^^"^^  oithene  were  boys  under  IG  years  of  age.  two  were  girls. 
and  21  were  lunatics.     The  greatest  number  in  the  goal  on  any  one  day  was  48 
Ihe  number  on  the  day  evidence  was  taken  was  32  males  and  11  females     Tiie 
classification  is  not  satisfactory     Young  boys  cannot  always  be  kept  separate 
from  adults,  or  lunatics  from  other  prisoners;   or  civil  from  criminal  prisoners 
Nor  can  young  women  charged  with  trifiini,^  offences  be  always  separated  from' 
women  of  the  most  degraded  class.     Changes  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  classihcation  and  were  almost  complete.     The  corridors  were  to 
in„1;rf   F  ^'  strong  partitions  and  the  number  would  practically  be  almost 
doubled.     Even  this  the  gaoler  thought  would  not  enable  him  to  make  a  perfect 
classification    although  with  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants  much  could  be 
done  when   the   corridors  were  divided.     News   is  sent   from   one  corridor  to 
another  in  the  most  wonderful  way  by  a  system  of  telegraphy 

Forty -two  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  directly  to  the  Central  Prison  and 
three  others  were  sent.  Several  of  the  45  came  back  during  the  year.  Eicrht  wore 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Of  those  who  remained  in  the  gaol  under  sentence  a 
number  were  fit  for  work,  probably  90  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  L 
were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  They  were,  for  the  most  part 
occasir-nal  offenders.  About  one-half  were  committed  for  the  first  time.one-quar- 
tei- twice,  and  t?e  other  quarter  was  made  up  of  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  time 
©♦lenders.  In  many  cases  the  offenders  were  supporters  of  families.  Many  were 
from  ..o  to  40  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  A  considerable  number  are  sent  to 
this  gncl  who  siiould  be  sent  to  poor  houses.  These  are  chiefly  old  men.  A  few 
women  are  also  sent.  Forty-nine  in  all  were  sent  to  the  gaol  as  vagrants.  Many 
ol  those  would  not  work  while  they  could  avoid  it.  NeSrly  all  wire  drunkard^ 
The  rumber  of  you  hs  under  16  imprisoned  during  the  year  was  22.  Nearly  a  1 
were  charged  with  larceny.  <=        ^  j'  «.u 

When  the  commissioners  visited  this  gaol  thev  found  four  boys  in  one  cell 
who  were  accused  of  larceny.     The  gaoler  thought  it  was  better  to  put  them  in 

nmn^'t  1  K  "  rf  ^"^  ^H""'  '"^  ^^P^''"'^^  *=""'  *"^  ^e  thought  no  one  should  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  who  had  not  yet  been  convicted.  The  com! 
missioners  also  found  in  one  corridor  five  or  six  men  accused  of  heinous  crimes 
who  were  free  to  seek  what  comfort  they  could  find  in  association.  The  princi- 
ple that  the  accused  should  be  regarded  as  innocent  until  found  guilty  was  much 
stvained  m  their  case.     There  certainly  seemed  no  need  for  classification. 

IJie  labour  earned  on  the  gaoler  described  as  "  general  labour,"  stone  break- 
ing, sawing  wood,  putting  in  coal  when  required,  keeping  the  gaol  clean  and  in 
winter  shovelling  snow  and  keeping  the  paths  clear  all  round  tlie  buildb.  He 
t%7  f^  how  they  could  be  employed  profitably  at  any  thing  else.  The^e  was 
suflicient  work  for  all  the  prisoners.  ^         =>  "^^o  vvw 

The   sheriff,   Dr    Sweetland.  corroborated    the   testimony  of    the  gaoler 
Questioned  as  o  what  would  be  effected  by  the  improvements  in  the  gaol  structure 
he  said :  "  Wei  .  you  could  never  call  it  (the  classification)  perfect  I  suppose  ;bi 
If  we  got  rid  of  the  non-criminal  classes  I  think  we  could  make  it  p?etty  fah 
If  we  got  rid  of  the  vagrants  and  of  the  indigent  incapable  of  earning  their  ONvn 

rS  Tf^.!''"  '"''•  "^  ^r'^''  T^^  t'"«  ^^'^^^  ^'^^^'^  »«  *<>  ™ake  a  beUer  classiti- 
cation  ot  the  criminal  classes. 

Owen  Sound.-John  mihr,  appointed  gaoler  in  1862,  stated  that  this  gaol 
has  SIX  corridors  and  thirty-two  cells.  The  ground  floor  and  upper  sturey^ai^ 
used  for  male  prisoners  and  the  central  storey  ior  women.  It  h^  three  yards 
one  for  n.ales  one  for  females,  and  the  working  yard.  He  thought  the  classifica- 
tion reasonably  good.     At  any  rate  he  classified  them  to  the  belt  of  his  ab  Hty 
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a?bl7arvV^^"oU^XS'^  tT  if^^^^^^^^TlZf  then, 
make  the  class^ficatiofsaL^^^^  wo,, Id  want  at  lea'st  four  more  cm-  SV[o 
those  under  sentence  for  felSlnd  mf.  T^'  ^^^'''':^'  ^^^  ^'•"nks  to'^theranJ 

food,  cutting  wood  and  th-  lit       »  """^  "'"'"'"K  the  iaol    n^l  ?'     T,  ° 

.omotime.    It  woufd  t  gtfwo.MX'l^  '""""  ''-"»'  been'' .^^-^  ^,^» 

wo^  ■'  "-^  -«».^-  ^»"<'  -  «'™^s"rtoi;rjrfs 

Of  these  36^J:^std'^",W,/'"^  """'  ""»b«  "fT^oner^rissV'''"'  {">/ 

fh.»  once  ri„l'tl;r,t;''t°;„tx*?  <>-  --y  -t^riulrr; 

■      '^'"^  *^  «"-"  ""^  ™-'  house  clea':  Id  sol'^Ifi™  ""« 
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Peinbrolce.—J&mef.  Wright,  who   was   appointed   gaoler  in    1876,   having 
previously  acted  as  chief  constable  stated  that  this  gaol  has  four  wards  and   24 
cells.     In  each  of  two  of  the  wards  there  are  eight  cells.     It  has  two  yards  one 
called  a  kitchen  yard  and  the  other  is  an  exercise  and  work  yard.     He  tries   to 
keep  juvenile  offenders  separate  from  adults  but  cannot  always  do  so.     He  could 
not  do  so  at  the  time  he  gave  evidence  as  one  of  the  wards  was  occupied  bj'  luna 
ties,  one  by  females  and  the  others  by  prisoners   under  sentence   and   those 
awaiting  trial.     The  prisoners  then  numbered  13.     Three  were  boys,   the  olde.st 
14  and  the  youngest  4  yeans  of  age.     Two  of  these  were  under  sentence.     Four 
were  lunatics.     One  charged  with  an  unnatural  offence  was  awaiting  trial ;  one 
was  under  sentence  for  larceny,  one  awaiting  trial  for  larceny,  one  was  imprison- 
ed tor  contem|)t  of  court  and  three  were  vagrants.     One  sentenced  for  larceny,  one 
for  contempt  - '"  court  and  two  male  vagrants  were  in  one  ward ;  those  awaiting 
trial  m  anothe.  ,  the  insane  in  a  third  and  the  females  in  the  fourth   ward.     A 
proper  classification  was  impossible,  the  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  on   any   day 
ot  the  year  was  18  and  the  smallest  was  6.    When  the  number  was  smallest  classi- 
fication was  possible.     The  mixing  together  of  criminals  has  a  bad   effect.     He 
gave  the  instance  of  a  boy  of  14  who  had  become  a  confirmed  criminal.    Durinc; 
the  previous  winter  he  was  compelled  to  put  two  young  men  one  of  the  age  ol 
19  the  other  of  20  who  were  arrested  for  the  first  time  on  a  charge  of  larceny  in 
the  same  ward  with  men  one  of  whom  was  charged  with  murder  and  the  others 
with  burglary  and  larceny.     A  number  are  left  in  this  gaol  sentenced   to  three, 
four  or  five  months'  imprisonment  who  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.    Dur- 
ing his  time  six  women  had  been  sent  to  the  Mercer  reformatory   and  five  boys 
to  Penetanguishene.     He  had  eight  vagrants  during  the  year,  some  charged  with 
having  oeen  drunk  and  disorderly.     The  number  of  this  class  had  been  redi'ced 
Vnn^  ^mu°'  ''*^^  ^^^  opened  at  Nipissing.   The  annual  commitments  had  been  over 
100.     They  are  down  to  91  now.     Nine  insane  people  had  been  committed   that 
year;  tour  were  in  the  gaol  then  ;  two  of  these  are  imbeciles  who  should  be  in  a 
poor  house     There  was  no  necessity  for  sending  these  two  and  anothe"  to    gaol. 
borne  of  the  vagrants  were  drunkards.     None   of  them   were  willing  to  work. 
.Ihere  was  no  work  to  be  done  at  the  gaol  when  the  evidence  was   taken.     There 
was  no  wood  to  cut  or  stone  to  break.     At  one  time  the  corporation  furnished 
stone  for  the  prisoners  to  break  but  they  thought  this  too   expensive  although 
they  paid  nothing  for  the  labour  and  they  would  furnish  no   more.     The  chau'- 
man  ot  the  gaol  committee  said  they  could  buy   broken   stone  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  cart  them  in  and  out  of  the  gaol,  and  they  would  not  bother  with  it. 
Prisoners  should  be  kept  to  work  and  there  is  no  other  work  at  which  they  can 
be  employed.     Three  boys  under  sixteen  were  sentenced  to  two  months'  impri.^on- 
ment  for  larceny.     Two  boys  from  the  rural  districts  were   lately  sentenced  to 
two  montns' imprisonment  for  stealing  meal  and   molasses.     One  of   those  boys 
was  back  again.     Juvenile  oflTenders  he  thought  were  on  the  increase,  but   there 
was  not  as  much  drunkenness  as  in  the  old  lumbering  times.    Only  five  were 
committed   for   drunkenness  during  the  year,     Clergymen  visit  this  gaol  only 
when  mvited  and  there  is  no  religious  instruction  but  what   the  gaoler  himself 
gives.  ^ 

Paupers  who  have  committed  no  offence  are  committed  to  this  gaol ;  there  i» 
no  poor  house  and  the  gaoler  did  not  know  that  the  municipalities  provide  for 
their  poor  in  any  other  way. 

Perth.— James  Thompson,  Sheriff*  of  the  County  of  Lanark,  stated  that  the 
Perth  gaol  has  four  wards,  two  above  and  two  below  and  two  yards,  one  for  males 
the  other  for  females,  besides  a  working  yard.  The  cells  numW  18.  One  of  the 
upstair  wards  is  generally  for  women.    There  were  89  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
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(Iiniti'/  the  year  including  two  hov«     Tu^         x 

of  whom  four  were  women  HpTn,,  { ','®  Sr*^«*est  number  on  one  day  was  27 
celis  for  the  men  ^Z'^he^V:^:Tc^Z:r' T^'^  '^'^  -rido^  w^i?^  ^5 
wmtor.  They  cannot  keep  lads  separLTSm'.dnhTK"''.''^".^  *''''^^^«d  in 
fenced  or  lunatics  from  others.     Of  thp  nriin  '^'i  ^^^  ""*"e^  ^^^^  the  sen- 

were  va^ntnts,  two  were  drunk  and  L^rd  r'-'fr"'''^'*^  '^"'''"^  ^^e  year  33 
committed  for  contempt  of  court  O'lhT^'  5^"  ^^^''^  ^»«a"e  and  two  were 
e.s,  but  the  majority^ere  yoa„.^anUbKdit^''r  rr^^ 
Ih.y  were  arrested  as  persons  who  h^d  no' -n,  ^^'^  '''^^  ^«'""g<^^  t^  the  county, 
instance  o(  friends  who  souc.hr  to  let  ridTf^  K^™'"'  «''  '"«*"«  °^  «ving  at  life 
vagrants  were  foreigners,  of  he  dly  betbr  ^"11?  *'^'' "^^-  ^ome^f  the 
we.e  m  the  gaol  seven  men  and  two  women  ni^.^^f'  ^'^^^^  ^^^^«"c«  there 
who  were  insane.  This  is  usually  the  charactrof/h''  "'•  ^"°''^"^''  ^'^'^  th^-^e 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  poor  hnnJth^^  cnaracter  of  the  prisoners.     The  eacl  ii 

have  been  there  five  or^sTx  ye"  *fcu2l7,f  ^^^  ^''T  Z'  ^^^  old  %eop\l 
t.me  for  which  they  were  committed  exp'Clj/h-^  "'"'  discharged  when  the 
aga.n  One  woman  and  '  t  six  ilZSlS  Zl  ^^'"''^ '"^"^^"^'^^^^^ 
imtted  as  vagrant.s.  The  ,  have  go^e  n  and  -  1''"  ^^>'  -  ^^P^^^«^'7  «««»- 
wore  born  m  the  gaol.  Of  the  luSics  one  cei  t  u,  f '^"'"i'^-  J^«  °^  ^^e  cfiildren 
be  Hired  for  in  a  poor  house.  Besides  the  do  J^l'^  ^"i*^  P^'^^P*^  *  «««o"d  should 
used  m  the  gaol  the  men  are  keSTJ^X  T^^l""  '^"''^  ^"^  the  cuttincrof  wood 
at  ,l>at^ime1,nly  two  w^r^fit  f:?'laLr  Vr^Ttwr"^"^^-     ^'.*^°««  m "the  gaol 

Srai^Lr  -^'  --^^^^^  -'-^^^^^:^''S^^^z 

weelJl-^J^^^Sl^i^hisevidence^^^  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 

I;'"'"'."'.'  '^  ''  impossible.    Of  he  th  ee  sent  toTb    n  ^t'",  ^,f  ^^^«  ^  ""'"^er 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Jol  a,.?l  -  '^         ^"'°"  *^°  ^e'"® 

council  allow  the  prison  officials  to  b,?v«f  ^^  ''fn^^ed  to  the  prison.     The 

corporation  of  Pe?th  sometSs  buyl'^'^JS  ^    ab  e  b'f  ""i  ^^^  ^-^en.  ^he' 
tl-c  fact  rs  they  spend  aU  the  money  thovLrnJnh^'''^'''^  vagrants   he   said 
WMiter  they  go  to  gaol  where  therreCai7ir.nr/l\';'"™"''"'^^^  <^hen  in  the 
and  don't  make  any  attempt  to  ft^dCk""  '""'^^'''^^^^^  ^l^^^'ters  until  spring 

tjventy-cwo  years     It  has  lour  cofrH^r's  and  tw  f  '^"°^f "'  "^"^  *^-  f^^ol  for 
Two  beds  can  be  placed  in  each  of  H  1  1  ?V       n^^  T^^^  ^"^  ^^^  double  cells 
and  the  fourth  fo'r  femaL     L  stetfm  «  L's    V  J""'"'-  ""'^'^  ^'^  *'«r  ^^les 
than  twenty.      He  cannot  provide  prlejrfor  mol  7l^^  ?''T^^  '   «^^^°™  '««« 
Classihcation  is  impossible      He  seldom  'I ;«  I  *^^"  *°"''  ^^'na'es  at  a  tiiae. 

has  he  puts  them  with  old  mfn  ani  «+  ^"^  ^"^'«  ^"  ^^e  gaol.     When  he 

crimes.     Lunatics  are  put  with  the  oH  1"'  P"''"""''^  °«*^  "barged  with  seriouS 

as  possible  kept  separatXrl^trdeSS^^^^^^^^     ^^'''  ««-ders  are Tsfar 
a  ni.nibev  have  been  sent  to  the  rpnT,«l  p!-   *^'^""'"»^      From  time  to  time  quite 

«tood  that  the   sheriff  Vadi„.SrSnstTl"n.''''^^^^^^^  He  un^d    ! 

sentence  was  less  than  six  months  Vm?.-  '^°?  """"^  *«  "^^  Central  whose 
-en  prisoners  were  comm'ttTd  to  thiHaordTn".*..  "^"^  \""^''^d  ^^  twenty! 
mneteen  men  and  four  women  wore  c?mn  ftt  d  °f  '  J'"i^^^^-  ^°^  ^"^^^^^V 
ments  were  over  forty.     Son  e  of  f  fne  I  , .'  ^"^  drunkenness  the  commit 

-e  sent  to  gaol  are  ge';ieral?;':bLt  witTtrYflt"'^  SuchryTa 

,  f'  Reformatory,  others  are  let  g^on  sTsnendpfl    ^  offences     Some  are  seit  to 
\1^T^  «fveml  are  poor  hdpL J  Sl  tho  if"''"     ^^  '-^'"^  committed 
and  who  should  be  in  a  poor  hoSse     S  „.T  «  ^''^  pommitted  no  oflTence 
h-antly  .  the  gaol.    So^me  go  o^t  aL^^cZj^l:^- -l^ttToV-^rSc^ 
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months,  There  are  a  large  number  of  others  who  go  iii  for  shorter  periods 
There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Of  the  insane  one  has  been  in  the  yuol 
for  two  yoars.  One  was  tried  for  shooting  his  son  and  acijuitted  on  "the 
ground  of  insanity.  Ah  in  other  gaols  there  is  no  work  besides  cleaning  the 
gaol  and  courthouse,  keeping  the  grounds  in  order  and  cutting  wood.  The  ijland 
juries  have  several  times  recommended  that  stone-breaking  be  introduceci,  hut 
the  council  has  paid  no  regard  to  their  presentments.  Frequently  there  ue 
prisoners  in  tiie  gaol  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

/-'/c/ori.— William  A.Pattersoii,gaoler,api)ointed  fourteen  years  ago  stated  t  Imt 
this  gaol  has  four  corridors,  twenty-two  cells  and  four  yard.s— three  for  exercise  an,! 
one  for  labour.     The  whole  numder  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  fifty-threo  all 
men  ;  the  largest  number  on  one  day  was  six.     The  gaoler  thinks  he  has  sufli  •nnt 
mean.s  of  classification  .so  far.     One  corridor  is  generally  kept  ffu- the  exclusive 
u.se  ot  prisoners  awaiting  trial.     The  gaol  is  sufficient  for  all  purpo.sis  of  a  -r,u.l 
for  the  county.     He  has  not  had  a  boy  under  .«ixteen  in  his  custody  once  in  live 
vears.     Of  the  53  committed  during  the  pievious  yesir,  80  were  charged  with 
having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.     Three  or  four  of  these  had  been  committed 
more  than  once.     Some  paid  their  tines  after  they  had  been  in  gaol  a  dav  o,-  two 
No  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year,  and  no'  lunatics 
were  confined  in  the  gaol.     Many  of  the  class  now  .sent  to  this  gaol  would  be  pioiier 
subjects  for  a  poor-house.     One  sent  in  last  year  died  a  few  days  after  he  was 
committed.     He  had  no  friends.      He  was  an  old  resident  and  was  found  dyiii' 
at  the  door  of  the  Methodist  church.    He  was  dying  when  brought  to  gaol.    The 
work  in  this  gaol  is  cutting  wood  and  keeping  the  place  in  order.     That  was 
sufficient  last  year.     They  could  hardly  find  men  to  do  the  wood  cutting. 

St.  Catharines.— John  Hamilton  appointed  in  184G  is  the  oldest  gaoler  in  the 

province.     This  gaol  has  six  corridors,  of  which  two  have  been  divided,  40  c.lh 

and  three  yards.     He  had  150  pri.soners  once  during  the  cutting  of  the  canal  but 

the  largest  number   in   the  year  1889,  was  15.     He  has  one  turnkey  aged  (i.5. 

When  he  has  only  one  boy  he  does  not  put  him  in  a  corridor  by  himself.    He 

prefers  to  put  him  with  another  prisoner  who  is  not  a  bad  man.     Women  are 

kept  separate  from  the  men,  but  sentenced  prisoners  are  not  separated  from  those 

awaiting  trial.     He  never  does  that.     "  If  you  have  four  or  five  bad  men  in  for 

trial  and  put  them  in  a  corridor  by  themselves,  you  have  a  hard  chance  of  ketp- 

mg  them  there."     He  "  mixes  them  up  with  the  others  for  safety."  He  does  not 

attempt  any  classification  in  the  yards.     He  could  chussify  the  prisoners  there 

but  he  does  not  think  it  is  worth  while.     The  whole  number  of  prisoners  com.' 

mitted  during  the  previous  year  was  108,  of  whom  21  were  women.     The  (greatest 

number  at  one  time  was  13.     He  could  classify  these  in  the  eight  corridors   hut 

sometimes  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him,  and  he  did  not  try.     He  did  not  t'liink 

there  was  any  harm  in  mixing  male  prisoners.     The  only  work  done  was  keepin" 

the  gaol  clean  and  cutting  wood.     Sometimes  he  found  it  hard  to  get  men  tu  cut 

the  wood.     One  half  the  prisoners  were  not  able  to  work.     13  prisoners  were 

sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year.     None  to  the  Mercer.     Verv  few 

women  are  sent  to  this  gaol.     Some  are  sent  who  should  be  sent  to  the  |  oor 

house.     He  then  had  a  blind  mail  in  gaol  who  should  be  cared  for  in  the  poor 

house.    Crime  had  diminished.    When  he  came  over  to  St.  Catharines,  they  had  140 

prisoners.     Sometimes  when  the  gaol  was  nearly  empty  and  the  sentences  of  the 

remaining  prisoners  had  nearly  expired,  he  would  ask  the  sherifi"  if  he  would  let 

the  rest  go  and  the  sheriflf'  would  say  "  Oh  yes,  let  them  go." 

St.  Thomaft.— Nelson  Moore  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1882.     The  staff  con- 
sists of  a  gaoler,  two  turnkeys,  a  matron  and  gaol  surgeon.     The  gaol  has  two  j 
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corridoi-s,  four  wards  fin  1    •  ^'^^''^^^~^'^=========:.=:==r---- 

for  ,lel,t„rs  and  prisoners  com    ;h'T'',    ^'^«  ^^'"'i  on  the  nvtr'  ?•'''«  "S'ht 
the  ..pstairs  ward  on  the  left     T^  /"'  f^'*'     '^'^ose  awa  Snt?- ^f r  ^«  "^'^ 
ga..lt.r  nor  turnkey  ever  oJT.    n  "*  ^•^^'"'^'«>*  are  enti.pIvT        ^  '"'''  ^«  Puts  in 
an.l  in  her  presence     T/.!vi       "'^"'  ^^^''ds  unless  a  trr  '''P'"'''*^  »"•!  "either 
One  ium  J  an<?*:>hty  re  ^^"^  ^"^^°^  of  oEsi^yit  2"^  "^  ^^«  'natron 
were  in  the  gaol  at  the  dose  ofT'  ""'''  ^"'"'"itteddurin'lh  ''"*'"  P''''^'^"^'-^. 
?ne  day  was   twenty -one     o„  «^  ?'^*''  P'^^^io-.s.     The  «r?  f  ^''''"' *"''  ^^'^^ 
,  impossible  to  cJassifv  ih     .     "  September  30th  th/        t.^'^'*  ""'nber  on  an^ 
,  Ho  had  to  mix   he  7un  h  JT'"^^-«"«  P-'opor  v  as  JL  "'""'''-'''  ^^"^  *««.     It  was 
ti-e  ,sa„,e  cells  andt  "n^'^itr'^H  '^  ''-^  '  etSdTh?"l^  f- teen^T 
was  no  always  able  to  keep  t    ^'  ^^'^  ^^-^teen  boys  d./rt^f.^  ^^«  P'^^^d  in 
he  could.     For  a  proper  2«i«^!-'*'P''''**-^''  f'"o'n  aduSs  « jm    "^,  ^''«  >'^'ar  and  he 
corridors.     A  sub-cIass^f5n„T-     ''''^''''"' ''«  vvoui,,  rTon,  S        P"^''' ^'«  <^''J  ti'e  best 
^7  all  day  in  his  X    r^r"""'?  [^f*^"   '-  S"e    aVf '^ ' '^ '"^"^  '»-« 
Jrupt  Jum     The  male  pHsonerf- "*i  ^"  associatirS  n.?"  T'^"'"««  kept 
direct  to  the  Central  PrSon  an5f  "'^  '"  ^^^  ^'^'•d«-     Sixteen T"  "^^^  ^^^^^  «or- 
t-ree  were  sent  to  the  prison  ?or  7'  T''"  *'-'^««''erred  during  fh  "'''''''  ^^''^  ««"* 
Jthese  are  youn^  anrJ  il^         "^  ^'u^kenness  and  rlH^A,^  the  year.     Twenfv 

|Forty-four^were%otlS/''^  "'^  '  «««"«>  wlfen  sobe^^^'"'^  ^""^^^t-     S^me^" 
l«dults;  fifteen  who  took  a  JT  ^''^^  '  *''«^«  were  aSu  V '"^Pf  ^i*  ^'^^'^  families 
|..r.prisoned  for  trespass     T  ..'  °"  ^^«  ^^''''^ad  wTthoufn^-^'  ^°^«'  ^^t  chiefly 
IwillnotworkandwhoLv   J  '^  """«  c^^ieflK  men  wh  "    ^  ^'"^  ^^eir  fare  werl 
■with  altern*  tive  n7fl     .^^'■^'n  P'ace  to  place     Tf>  *"°°*  ^'^^  work  or  wjf« 

1%-'.     ThtXth;"uVt''th^^^ 

r-ey  should  not  have  been  sent     °'"',°^  '''«'"  ^^^  v^.^S"  K*"^''  ^^"-^  ««nt 
In  the  county  of  Elgin  old  «n.J  •  «  ^'*°^  ^*  «"•      AlthoS-^Hr    .^">'«  and  that 
hrants.    As  a  rule^  these  a"i'"  P?'''""«  ^''^  •  "Ses  f'  /'!  ^  ^ '^'^  ^'«n«e 
(nen  belonging  to  th^!.!!    f  "^^"  PasMng  throucrh     k,  .  ■      '^®"*  ^^  this  lyaol  aa 
Nnit  noVence  1^21,;;^^  -«  "«abW  WtVrVTh?  T^  ^  a^: 
ffie  only  work  done  in  ih^        X  ^''^rge  made  in  thpJr  „       •  *nemselves.     Thev 
K  gardening  and  t,?«  t     ^*^'  '«  «awin„  wood   k?   ^'^  ".  "'^*  of  va^^rancT 
|ot.nany„.en^firtodrafe  "^^^     ^«"  "o  tt^Sil'^''  l''''  '»  S" 
odi^lman  who-hashaVa^^lSoT  ;«f^in  ^^e  gaot\C,     ^^  '  '< 
J     Sandivich^j  r  ti      o,       ^     ^'^  stay  "is  taken  t^  tu    ^  ^  ®^<^''y  able- 

hfour  corridors  and  fef 'j^'^'^^l.^-^-  County  stated  *    ."''"'  ^"^'^"• 
f  P  aii.l  a  inatron     The  nLr  """l"'    '^^«  «tatf  consiS  ,H'"' '°  Jhis  gaol  there 
[ear  was  208.     The  greatest  n  '',''*  P'-'^«"«rs  comm     ed    I ^  ^'""^'^^ '  *^«  turn! 
h-    Tiere  can  be  So  cSfi""?^^'"  '"  ^onfinemen    at  one  r  "^'  ^^'  P'-*^-i"U8 
>'o  yards  are  assicrnedfn*'^'""«^'cept  that  onp  off  u        ^""«  ^as  twenty 
K"'*^'  the  untSf.1  r'T-  ^^ff'«rtUremaTto.   ''"^•''^^""doneoufc 
h  little  success     The  on  ^  ^''"^'  *nd  the  worst  cr^fV^^  young  from 
h ccnmitted  for  the  fir!?? ''^''^  ^'''Sned  to  men  a^l    ''''^i  ^'■«'"  «ther^     Ct 
h  ^"  colors  mix  to'e^  er""if  ''''f'^  ^^t?.  hardened  ?.f  >1'-"n,inately 
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from  gaol  to  gaol.     When  sentenced  they  get  twenty  or  thirty  days,  as  the  cfise 

may  be.     But  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  except  cutting  wood.  A  few  old 

people  are  sent  to  this  gaol,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  Forty-fuur 
civil  prisoners  were  sent  to  this  gaol  during  the  year. 

Simcoe. — Thomas  W.  Butler  appointed  gaoler  in  1879  stated  that  thispaol 
has  eight  corridors  and  three  cells  in  each,  in  all  twenty-four  cells.   The  corridurs 
up  stairs  are  used  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  those  below  for  crimiiiuls 
under  sentence.      One  for  the  males  and  one  for  the  females  awaiting  tri.'il,  anil 
one  for  insane  persons — one  of  the  lower  corridors  is  sometimes  used  for  boys 
He  divides  the   prisoners  into  four  classes,  male  and  female.      He  has  alwav!! 
been  able  to  keep  boys  apart  from  other  prisoners.     The  insane  are  in  separate 
cells,  but  opposite  to  those  awaiting  trial.      The  largest  number  in  the  gudl  nn 
one  day  was  twelve  males  and  one  female.     On  September  30th  he  had  stjvon 
males.      When  he  had  the  larger  number  he  was  able  to  classify  them ;  keep- 
ing boy 3  separate  from  adults,  and  sentenced  prisoners  from  those  awaiting 
trial.      He  has  been  obliged  on  some  occasions  to  put  prisoners  on  remand  with 
the  sentenced  prisoner!?,  but  he  kept  those  charged   with  serious  offences  apart 
from  those  charged  with  minor  offences.  The  classification  is  at  all  times  iinpert'ect 
because  the  prisoners  in  one  ward  can  carry  on  conversation  with  those  in  any 
other,  although  he  cannot  see  them.      He  had  five  vagrants  during  the  year, 
strong  healthy  young  men  who  came  from  the  west  by  the  Michigun  Central, 
They  did  all  the  work  he  required,  chiefly  cutting  wood,  but  said  that  in  t'uture 
they  would  strike  for  gaols  in  which  wood  is  barred.     The  number  has  fallen  off 
in  recent  years.     One  year  he  had  thirty  of  this  class.     He  attributes  the  t'allin» 
off  to  the  fact  that  he  keeps  them  busy  at  work.      The  vagrants  of  last  year 
seemed  poverty  stricken,  and  said  they  were  looking  for  work.      Those  chaiijed 
■with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  generally  belonged  to  the  locality. 
There  were  few  re-committals  of  that  class.     Four  males  and  two  femali!s  were 
committed  as  lunatics.    He  has  one  young  man  in  the  gaol  committed  as  a  lunatic 
who  has  been  there  five  years.     He  is  idiotic  and  should  be  sent  to  the  pooiliouse 
Fourteen  boys  were  committed  during  the  year.  He  did  not  think  them  vtiy  bad 
except  in  two  or  three  instances.      The  two  worst  were  sentenced  for  st  ■alinj 
rides  from  Buffalo  on  the  Michigan  Central.      Others  were  charged  with  trivial 
offences,  and  one  was  a  waif.      Sometimes  boys  for  "stealing  rides  "  on  the  rail- 
roads are  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  sometimes  for  two  months. 

Stratford. — Hugh  Nichol,  appointed  gaoler  in  1877,  stated  that  this 
■which  is  new,  having  been  occupied  only  about  18  months,  has  six  wards,  and  271 
cells  for  night  use  and  two  dark  cells.     Two  of  the  wards  are  used  for  womenl 
and  four  for  men.     Prisoners  awaiting  trial  are  not  kept   separate.     Boys  anl 
kept  separate  from  adults,  but  not  in  all  cases.     An  effort  is  made  to  keep  ci*il| 
prisoners  apart  from  criminals.     Lunatics  are  not  kept  apart  from  other  prisoneisj 
Classification  is  impossible  in  the  present  structure.     It  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  success.     One  ward  is  used  exclusively  for  f -males  when  there  aro  m 
in  the  gaol.     At  the  time  he  gave  evidence  there  were  none,  and  he  had  |iuti| 
man  who  was  downright  insane  in  the  female  ward.     There  are  three  yards;  oa 
in  which  wood  is  cut;  one  for  airing  and  exercise  and  one  which  the  feniale.siii 
for  drying  and  bleaching.     There  were  Go  commitments  for  vagrancy.     Vagranlj 
are  committed  for  10,  20  or  30  day.s,  and  a  man  may  be  committed  five  or  i 
times  in  a  year.     One  blind  man  had  been  in  the  gaol  for  six  years.    He  1 
beon  committed  ten  or  twelve  times.     When  all  these  committals  are  IroUj^ 
down  they  would  not,  probably,  mean  more  than  18  or  20  persons.     About  om 
half  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  fit  subjects  for  a  poor  house.    There) 
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Some  of  tJioHo  wore  fr.n...  ^'^teen  were  committal  oo  i  i 
t''".V -ay  have  aroppo'Kir;^"''"  "«-  '^eari^  %t"f^;^-' disorderly, 
committed  lor  trespass  siv  «1 1  *»  recover  from  delirium  f?!  ""^^ '^""'^  «".  that 
de!.t.  Four  were  oys  two  ^T''  *'•'•««  <«'•  cmtemn  ^f  """'  ^'-''^  '^^''e 
stole  li,,uor.  He  found  I , Tv^  M  '^'"'"'  ^"'^  '"t'>  a  to  fthrl  7""'  V"^  ^^^  f"r 
1-  found  it  hest  t^p'Vt  :»;;•;?;:!  ;'''^^"'^  elass  t,",,^'^  w^;;  -,'<yii.'l.t  «nd 

served  as  gaoler  at  Chatham  7'^^''^'''^"'"*'^'^  gaoler  in   1879    K-   • 
ding  tl'ose^omainin.  in  cus  o  I      Z  ^"V'-     '^'''•''^'  the  S'iaf  /'"^  Previously 
passed  throurrh  this?J  I      r     fc"^  t'i«  close  „f  the  nrororl  ,.  ^"^"^  ^^^'^'  'nclu- 

in  1N.HS  it  ^:,  ;  O^rt'^ho  :  SV^^  ""■'"^-  wars  '"irrss7M^2  ''--ne^ 

for  f^Imales.     Tl  e  n  u„T,c^i  ^  • ''  ''^V'"''  «'^'-''i^ors  CmZ"?- "''  '^'"^'^  he  took 

day  was  2.39,  of  whom  ->j.  ^  ^^-     ^''e  gi-oatest  n.,mi      •      ,  '"*^  ^^^ar  pre. 

The  corridor   are  d     ."n:^,ti  Tt  ;'"'"«"•     '^''"^<»mllesfc""'     f/" '"  '^^  "*»^  '>"  any 
on  remand  or  nSJo  I  "^  "'^''  ^y  "Umbers.     No  lUf?       I-'  "^^^  about  lo() 

butedafteru'LrT.rCt  T''''''  P"^  thc're  ij  •  ttfin'" '''r'  P^-'^^' 
gnoler  regards  wards  3  n     T"  '  i^'-^^^.^rs  awaitin.  trll  «!« '".l.^'!'!  *«.>«  ^'istri- 


buted  afterwards    VVhI)  tn"""   "T"'*"*^*^  P^t  there  for  b^fir'"'"'""'''  P'-'«onei 

?^::,±-j'r'-  ch^  sti?EiT^^^'«(oni?,s 


Jt°n^^'rc.^?r  "^  ^^ 'S  ^tt  t  j^r^  '?'i=^^^ 

,  avoid  it.     WheTh  ':  ;  rstVe'n^  f'*'  ""'"'  ""I  in  a  ^S  "'f  -«  placed  Ja 

!  generally  set  apart  foVws      iF?    ?  ^  ''''"'^^'^  t'^^y  are  nuUn  t "  o'*  ^^  ^^'^ 

,  10-    The  lunat  cs  are  n  >Ti     ^{.^^'^"ows  boys  to  be  h-uK        ^''-  ^^'  ^^ich  is 

•"inde.l  ol,l  man   s  L  J  «        ""      ^^"^  ^nmk/in  No  i      i  ^'  P"*''  *h'^™  i"  No 

bown  characterrrre  nT?n^'v''5'''?'^  '"^^      Co„'vict^d  IT'"'''' ' '^^-^^ 

'  offences  are  put  in  No  -      Thl    S'  \  ^^""'^  convicted  of  va'^^""'^''''  ""^^  '^re 

crowded.      In  suH.  r.o.    i        '^  ^'assificat  on  is  follnw-A^       .'''^^'''ancy  and  minor 

class  must  be  transferee,    to  annH"'tr^^''«"'»  corridor  S    n^"     "'"'"•>'  ^^^ 
corridors.     Loose  chamoL     ''"°'^^«''      We  also  elassifi.  ,  r h'  J     '  P'^''^''"^'-''  of  that 

of  that  class  who  ia  '  ,,  ^  ''''^^'   "=  ^''^^  ^^  ke^^   in  'np  ^"''  t'  ^"  their  seven 
pretty  fairly     Hp  !n^         '  ''^^'^tenced  in  another     17^  ?    ■  ^^r^'^or,  and  women 

-to  preTenttnttSn'Vh  '''T  ^'^  -^-t  In"  rhL'i"^  ^P-S 
If  he  knows  a  wo,nan  cw'Twiyhn  ^''  '^"'^  "^t  knowlt  ,  dffi^^T/'''''' ^"'^ 
with  other  loo.se  charact, .    ^  n-         *^/""->^  to  be  a  loose  dm-,!       .  "'*  *"P^'^e. 

lunatics,  old  women    vL,     ^  ''^''?  Pmstitutes.     The  resf  f     *''^"  ^*«  68,  and 

h^'^of  whorrrc^ssLr?  ^""'r-•  --inrUmeraf.  ^'^^'^i^  «^ 

were  charged  with  feloi^v      h!  ^         ^r«nkenne,ss.     N^t  mo?e  ?h      «'-  °"'  *''^o- 
K  loose  characters  bK\         "^T  "^^  attempt  a  sub-clarfl    r  *"  ^''^  ^^  these 
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Therti  can  he  no  perfect  claHsiHcation  Nliort  of  separate  colls.     No  niatter  what 
care  is  taken  in  classiHcation,  there  are  some  who  will  contaminnte  others  if  tiny 
are  allowed  to  associate  in  tlie  corridors.     Kven  if  he  had  Ho  corridors  instead  ,\f 
the  19  the  classiHcation,  although  it  may  bo  Letter,  would  not  he  perfectt.     He  has 
work  sufficient  now  to  esiiploy  the  prisoners  at  all  rcasonahle  hours,  but  he  dot's 
not  think  that  sufficient  for  their  reformation  as  they  have  so  many  hou.N  in 
which  they  are  not  working  and  are  associated  together.     While  they  are  at 
work  a  guard  is  with  them  so  they  cannot  carry  on  any  inipro|»er  conversation 
In  summer  time  the  prisoners  rise  at  an  early  hour  and  are  locked  up  in  th.  ir 
cells  at  half  past  Hve  in  the  afternoon.     In  winter  they  work  while  then-  is 
light.     They  can  talk  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  when  in  the  corridors     Tliis 
might  be  prevented  if  there  were  a  stifficicnt  inimb<r  of  guards  to  watch   tlum 
In  the  last  official  year  there  were  2,0»()  commitmcntH  for  drunkenness,  and  -.'.'.O 
were  committed  as  vagrants.     With  such  of  this  number  as  were  ohroffen 
contamination  would  not  amount  to  much.     He  would  strongly  recommend  >.  ii 
arate  confinement  for  first  offenders  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  contaminnt.,i 
Of  those  committed  for  drunkenness,  seven  per  cent,  are  chronic  drunkiiiMs 
They  are  sent  to  the  gaol  two,  three,  five  or  ten  times  a  year  and  never  hiivt 
the  money  to  pay   their    fines.     About  20  per  cent,  more  are  on  the  way  to 
becoming  chronic  drunkards.     Tliese  git  drunk  two  or  three  times  in  a  year. 
He  thought  that  of  the  men  committed   for  drunkenness,  500,  or  25  per  (rut 
weie  married.     Several  of  these  are  supporters  of  fannlies  while  they  are  soher 
but  are  com  iiitted  three,  four  or  five  times  a  year.     Of  the  1G3  boys  and  ^irls 
committed  during  the  year,  80  per  cent,  were  committed  a  second  time.     Some. 
times  men  are  taken  from  the  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison  who  are  sentciicid 
to  20  days  imprisonment.     1,238  per.sons  were  committed  to  the  gao:  for  peiicds 
varying  from  HO  to  60  days.     A  prisoner  is  scarcely  ever  sent  to  the  gaol  tor 
more   than   (JO  days.     Eighty-seven  were  committed  as  Imiatics—chiefiv  fidm 
the  city.     Theie  is  now  plenty  of  work  for  the  prisoners.     A  numlier  of  them  are 
employed  on  a  swamp  near  the  Don  convertini?  it  into  a  park.     This  will  nive 
employment  to  100  men  for  three  years.      A  number  are  employed  also  in  c"nk- 
mg  and  cleaning  and  keeping  the  grounds  in  ord  r.     There  i^  a  large  proportion 
ot  the  general  gaol  population    who   are   physically    inca]  able  of  doing  nmch 
work,  but  not  a  very  large  number  of  criminals.     Some   are    weak    nTentallv 
and  physically,  but    others    phy.sirai]y    weak    are    mentally   strong   and  kc  li 
Of  those  committed  as  vagrants  many  were  old  people,  who,  when  thev  left  tlie 
institutions  in  which  they  had  been,  did  not  care  to  go  back  and  found  their 
way  to  the  gaol.     Some  of  them,  might   have    been  brought  to  this  state  bv 
drunkenness,  but  they  are  old  and  feeble  and  homeless  and  have  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them.     Many  are  of  thi.i  class.     Of  all  \vho  were  committed  duriu"  the 
year,  2,4o8  males  and   630  fem;Ues,  altogether  3,088,  were  first  ofl'endei-"  495 
were  committed  for  a  second  ofience  ;  and  170  for  a  third   offence.     Asked  il  I 
he  thought  that  much  harm  was  done  by  crowding  prisoners  of  all  clnsscsin 
the  "  Block  Maria,"  he  said  "  I  won't  mention  cases.     It  is  perfectly  dis<'iisting. 
I  have  seen  men  come  down  in  that   conveyance    with  absolutely  no  trousers  i 
whatever  on,  and  there  have  been  women  and  children  there." 

Walkerton.— This  gaol  was  finished  in  1866.  Samuel  Roother  was  appointed 
gaoler  in  1867.  The  stafi  consists  of  gaoler,  turnkey  and  matron.  There  sr« 
eight  corridors  in  this  gaol  and  the  prisoners  are  classified  thus  :  sentenced  prison- 
ers, those  awaiting  tiia/  youths,  insane,  females.  Sometimes  a  male  prisoner ii 
put  with  an  insane  man  tu  guard  him.  The  //aoler  makes  a  sub-classification  wheof 
necessHry,  and  never  puts  a  L-d  man,  cv-n  if  he  i.  awaiting  trial,  vdih  al 
ordinary  prisoner.     The  corn  iors  have  never  been  »o  full  as  to  render  that 
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n.-coMHary.     There  are  24  cells  in  „ii     p  —  ^ 

Ih.r.)  are  no  better  men ris  of  «i,.    •*.•'■       '"'  ""   '*of»o  corridnrfl    ♦.„,.  .l 

•'»•  Pn-ner.  on  any  .hly '^  ^i'  rv^'lirs'"  f'^'  r""^"-     '"^  •^S^^r;;    W 
undr  .sentence  for  twonmnths  a  .,    M  '^" '^  P^''"''"'-30th  ho  ha.l  onVLo 
nund.r  con.n.itte.l  duMn,.  th  V       ,    ^  ';;'"•   "  f^^'^^h  of  surelL;  'VlZ  .tTre" 

drunk.'nnesH.     Sv  w..ri.    i.,..,  ''^    .  „      '^  '"*' <'f  whom  eitrhf  u "hj  tmire 

classification  was  ^Jt      et  ^er      ',!    "'  ""'\  ^•'-   '-  '  "v  r  l;  '\  ,^"3  ?    ¥ 
of  the  county,  which  he  re!    nJw  '''"?'   ''*'  ^'""'I^h  .'u.fficie  t  f      «!      f  ^  '''-^  '" 

wcic  left   1/  l.u.i      'iM  •  ^"*'  «n(i   these  wern  ti<if  ,.4*  *i  ■•  •  no  .sttni   to  the 

are  divide.l  intoTwo  or  thr  u,  ol  ^""''•""  T^  «""  f"'"  Lo  tu„  k  .^"  "t  "  '"■'•'""^''■'^' 
ti..|-s. .  Jf  there  are^^'.  :  ^^^M  "'n  '''" ^^  ""  '^'^  ^^^^^^^J^t^T^^^ 
s"  Js  ^'.ven  to  them  as  thev  /i.r         ^*  »t«'"">ute  others  „o  onnorh  ni      ''  .^l*'?"* 

no  .nean,s  of  provi,lin,,  on.^1,  ^..^i  IT  ,""  "1-"'^  "^  eon.muE  ^'^'^it  7« 
wii      to  cut  as  thH  .«i,j  ;    i    -^ '"v" '"'  "'(-prisoners     Tli..„  i      "'""      Uiero  is 

estaldislu-dtlovSl   ,'"•''"•' /'-^  '"'^  ^^-'ter.     before    I  r'.""f  r"  '""^^ 

»'  lis,  .in.|  the  nu,„lcr  hnjmm-    ""'lurin^r  4|„,  ,vi„te,.  j„,,t    '"l  >"'    "  ""y  one 
>ep»mti.  vvl„.„  |,„  1,,,,  ,,,2!,*'  "      "  '"«''  »«  Si'.     He  canrmi  t         ,  "''  •"  '"■"* 

llie.v«ru,  l,ut  «-l,en  the  lunnh...  i    ,       "  ""I'""  "''no"-  otfence     Tl,  "'« .'x>ys 

u,„.  ^^  "-"HT « i.,,.  e„„  th„,e  ,„  two";';;,.,,™;;,  s.^ti; 

forinatory  for  bovs      T»,^      •  ^"^O"  ."  "one  to  thp  M,..J^  ^^^"    vasf- 

n.itted  to  it     'iZy  are  senV.'  ^  ^T  ^"^"««  ^"  ^^e  co  mtv  buttr^  ""'  ''  '''  ^«- 
wo'k.  but  it  i,s  .lifficult  to  Sn  '*  ^""'i'-     "«  *^«^'«  not  «nd  it'Sffi'lu       ^'^  "«*  ad- 

,S^j;;S«S¥^-^oi,K.e£SB^^^ 

n  tit  fh«  „„«_,       ,  ^''"'^ 


and  four  bovsdin-.'n^  *u     -^    ™"'*'   irom    BuffaJr.       rr    ',  ^ '.•"""  «re  nt  to 

kthehaT:grti?urb:r  .^^^?""-kwL"Sgo,f:tth'  ^^t*^'  ^^^^^ 

^^,-.iM„ *  gi^tater  number  of  prisoners      SaH«fo  *  .    *'"*'  ^'^"a    enlarge. 

'  had  not  the  larger  S,m?^tt"?  c'assification  was  S 


and  twenty-Four  cells,  includ 
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Boya  and  prisoners  committed  for  comtempt  of   court  are  generally   placed 
together.    The  gaoler  thinks  there  in  no  danger  of  contamination  in  this.    Lunatics 
and  old  men  committed  as  vagrants  he  puts  together.     Those  who  are  await- 
ing trial  and  sentenced  prisoners  are  kept  separate  as  much  as  possible.     Thure 
is  but  one  corridor  for  females.     He   seldom   has   loose   women   in   gaol.     He 
would  Pot  put  them  with  others.     There  were  only  ten  vaf,'rants  last  year.     Ho  ut- ts 
rid  of  them  by  giving  them  lots  of  work.     He  always  has  a  stone  pile  n~i>\j 
for   them   and  now  they  would  rather  go  to  any  gaol    than  to  Whitby.     He 
gives  them  ten  hours  work  a  day.     The  vagrant  who  does  a  good  day's  wuk 
gets  good  beef  at  his  dinner.     The  man  who  merely  lets  his  hammer  fall  ;;tt3 
bread  and  water.     Of  the  ten  committed  as  vagrants  three  were  poor  old  nirin 
belonging  to  the  county  who  should  be  in  ?  poor  house.     One  was  commiittd 
in  February  and    (in   October)   was  still   there.     Fifteen    were    committed  as 
lunatics.     Some  of  these  were  fit  for  an  asylum  ;  some  were  not.     Twelve  wt  ve 
women,  wives  of  farmers  and  of  mechanics.     Four  men  and  one  woman  wcie 
committed    for   drunkenness.      Theie    are    times    when   the    number   is  dwn 
smaller.     There  is  a  lock-up  in  the  town  and  only  those  committed  wlm  ilo 
not  pay  the  fines  are  sent  to  the  gaol.     If  the  old  homeless  people  and  the  lunatics 
were  cared  for  elsewhere  the  gaol  would  be  large  enough  for  a  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  the  remaining  prisoners.     Six  boys  and  three  girls  were  committed     The 
boys  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen.     Three  were  chai'ged  with  stealing  caniie^ 
from  the  freight  shed  and  were  sentenced  to  five  days  solitary  confinement.     Two 
were  charged  with  offences  on  the  railroad.     He  could  not  remember  the  dinr'e 
against  the  other.     No  girls  were  under  fifteen.     Two  of  Ihem,  Miss  Rye's  iinjKn- 
tation.  were  charged   with  stealing.     One  of  these  whom  he  thought  very  bad 
was  sent  back  to  the  Old  Gauntry.     A  home  was  found  for  the  other. 

Woodstock. — John  Cameron,  who  was  appointed  gaoler  in  18G7,  stated  ihat 
he  had  what  would  be  called  five  corridors,  two  on  each  side  and  one  for  feniak's, 
The  cells  all  face  inwards,  radiating  from  the  centre.     The  principle  is  in  his 
opinion  a  bad  one.     In  winter  when  the  gaol  is  full  the  smell  becomes  very  dis- 
agreeable.    There  are  '24  cells  for  males,  and  eight  for  females.     The  iiitiie 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  year  previous  was  411.     The  highest  nuinber  on  oue 
day  was  80.     He  did  not  attempt  to  classify  that  number.     He  made  beds  on  the 
floors  of  the  corridors.     The  one  in  the  west  end  of  the  gaol  he  kept  for  pri.sDnera 
charged  with  serious  crimes,  and  at  the  other  end  he  stowed  the  drunks  aud 
vagabonds,  and  let  them  lie  on  the  floor  as  thick  as  they  could.     Classification 
other  than  this  was  impossible.     The  gaoler  further  stated  that  he  always  tries  1 
to  keep  boys  separate,  but  there  is  no  classification  of  the  females  as  they  liave  l 
but  one  corridor.     Good  and  bad,  young  and  oM  are  put  together.     He  always 
regards  this  corridor  as  a  school  of  inicjuity.     He  got  the  committee  to  reconimeaJ 
an  addition  to  th3  kitchen,  where  innocent  and  youthful  ottenders  could  be  kept 
away  from   hardened   criminals,  but   the   county  council   refused  to  build  it 
Whenever  the  prisoners  exceed  fifteen  in  number  they  must  be  mixed.     Ti)ere 
are  five  yards.     Those  charged  with  serious  offences  are  put  on  one  side,  and  those 
charged  with  le.ss  serious  offences  on   the   other.     No  further  classification  is 
attempted  in  the  yards.     There  were  55  commitments  for  drunkenness  diiiinjj 
the  year.     Many  have  been  committed  three  or  four  times.     Some  as  nian^  a»| 
twenty  times.     The  vagrants  numbered  218,  and  were  of  all  classes.     Some  com) 
mitted  as  vagrants  were  poor,  homeless  people,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poor! 
house.     There  were  then  20  or  30  such  poor  people  in  the  gaol.     There  was 
poor  house  or  other  institution  for  them,  and  their  relatives  were  unable  to  taifel 
care  of  them.     Proper  prnvision  .should  be  made  in  the  gaol  for  the  insane  aiiiif 
juvenile  offenders,  and  for  the  classification  of  other  prisoners.    Fifteen  juvenilejj 
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were  sent  to  the  (raol  du,.:  ^^^^^'''''''^''===== 

P'opeity.    Eight  were  ,3        ,'""'•  ""'S  '»'■  larcenv  „?T.l"'"'''  ™™"'ilte.)  a, 
cri.ne.    Of  the  prSerl  ^L""'*""'"'  °'""'--">  who^Cr  I  T  '°''  •i«"-oyi„  ' 

liie  ovidence  of  tl       1  '-'AOls. 

TJ>e  evidence  shows  conPin-     .     ,  P"""""'^ '^orrobox-ates  that  of 

tiere  are  ninety-.ix  ceU,  ■  '•^. '^'^^^'fication.      In  the  oT  l  ^^  '^'''  P"^  up  vvlien 

t!'eyearl889/asSry4i;h    a'nrf^^  ""™ber  of  ;H?otrof'°'  ^'''-  ^'^'"p'e 
s'ble.     In  gaols  in  whinh  Jk'     "^  ^''^  *  satisfactory  cCfin  !■    "  ""-^^  «"«  day  of 

«^.all  ages'and  dales  VndTn'Ih  ^"' ^'^^  -^^d  fo    Cf^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

P''soiiers  than  ceJIs  claiirtr.«f-      ^c^^  ^'^"''^  i"  vvliich  th!  !  T"'  """^^  fo»-  '"aJes 

va^'raney-totaJ,  6;941      Th  f"   *^'"  ^'^^^  wereZ  dnfnl'"'"""*"^"*^  to  the 
although  the  recommitaien  s  fn'  T''  *^^»  «n«l^Hjf  of    ?p  T'f  ^"^  2,164  for 
fer  0  persons  charged  wUl'dn^  V  "'"  *^"  «'*«"'''^«  vvere  nil    "''  """"ber,  and 
,  less  tJian  4,000  and/kl  ,       "''^^ness  and  sei.f  T     ""'"^^ous  and  the  num 

Hajly  population  of  tLaaokf.^'  '""^^  '"'^k^  up    no^W,^'^, '""«''  J<^«^  than 

»i  "'firnnty  are  tW„°'^°'=^  »«  «ally  old,  inflrL  h°?  ?^  ™««n'«.  who  Jre  com 

*"ot  belong  tttTufc"'''-  .  '»»™ «"""««, fcl?"''!''-  'l''°»'^Pover"l" 
•Sed  and  holples,  0°°;^  u  """  "o  «he  gaols  but^n  '^''"'fl™P™pleM 
'm  provide  ire  co™m£  TV."  ""^  ""•"icipalitie    InZ'^^  "°™««»  alV  tl» 

J  "moved  the  descrintZt!      .',''"  «"»'»  "»  vagrant     p        "'  *"' "ot  other! 

Ie«oler.,of  the  eSft  „„if!h"  "'""fh  Siven  inlh'  drv  oZi  w  ''"I"  "="  ««^ 

.0  (P.C.,       '"  °'  ""  '"  "'^  be  '--"^iy  oo^p'l^^th''''"''  '"'"-"'S 
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The  insane,  too,  occupy  in  the  gaols  much  of  the  room  intended  for  criminfils. 
The  Inspector's  report  states  that  4S7  persons  were  committed  as  lunatics  during 
the  year  1889.  The  evidence  shows  that  of  the  persons  so  committed  a  large 
proportion  are  merely  imbeciles  who  should  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house,  and  that 
these  generally  remain  a  long  time  in  the  gaols  because  they  are  not  regarded  as  fit 
subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Of  those  who  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  some, 
when  the  accommodation  in  the  lunatic  asylums  was  insufficient,  remained  in  the 
gaols  for  months  ;  and  in  some  instances  lunatics  still  remain  in  the  gaols  lonj^er 
than  they  should  because  the  proper  means  for  procuring  their  removal  are 
neglected. 

Were  juvenile  offenders  for  whom  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  even  for  a  day  is 
fraught  with  so  much  evil,  and  confirmed  drunkards  and  vagrants  who  go  to  gaol  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  any  work,  dealt  with  as  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend ;  were  imbeciles  placed  in  poor  houses  in  which  they  could  be  employed  in 
some  work  suitable  to  tJieir  condition  and  were  dangerous  lunatics  removed  to 
the  as3'lums  without  unnecessary  delay  or  received  directly  by  the  asylums  when 
temporary  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  gaols  would 
be  so  relieved  that  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  could  be  a  much  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  prisoners  than  is  now  possible.  The  untried  could  be  separated  from 
the  sentenced,  the  civil  from  the  criminal  prisoners,  the  young  from  the  old  crimi- 
nals, first  offenders  and  those  for  whose  reformation  there  seem  some  grounds 
to  hope,  from  the  notoriously  wicked  and  hardened. 

Were  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  for  each  county  or  group  of  coun- 
ties and  the  removal  to  such  poor  houses  of  all  now  confined  in  the  gaols  wliose 
only  crimes  are  poverty  and  intirmity  made  compulsory  ;  were  Industrial  Reform- 
atoiies  for  Inebriates  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  confirmed  drunkards 
provided,  and  were  juvenile  offenders  properly  cared  for,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  many  of  the  gaols  would  be  very  small  and  a  very  much  better 
classification  would  be  practicable. 

Gaol  Management, 

A  number  of  gaolers  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  Ijetter 
if  as  in  Great  Britain  the  gaols  of  the  Province  were  managed  by  the  Provincial 
Government  exclusively.  They  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  induce  the  county  councils  to  make  repairs  or  improveinents  which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  even  in  matters  so  important  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  gaols — as  the  making,  repairing  or  cleaning  of  sewers  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  is  disregarded  or  is  not  acted  upon  for  months  or  even 
for  years.  Uniformity  of  management  and  discipline  which  they  profess  to 
regard  as  of  much  importance  can  only  he  attained,  they  say,  by  having  the 
entire  control  of  the  gaols  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  greater 
zeal  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  gaolers  would  thus  be  secured,  as  a  system 
of  promotion  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  gaolers  and  their  attention  to 
their  duties  could  be  established.  Under  the  present  system  the  salary  of  the 
gaoler  does  not  bear  due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  duties  and  respon-l 
sibilities.  For  instance,  there  were  641  prisoners  in  the  Ottawa  gaol  last  year  I 
and  the  gaoler  got  $650  ;  at  Whitby  there  were  only  eighty-five  prisoners  ad  [ 
the  gaoler  got  $800;  in  London  there  were  1,042  prisoners  and  the  gaoler  j 
$600  .  in  Brockville  gaol  there  were  179  prisoners  and  the  gaoler  gets  $l,OlJ0. 

The  change  which  these  officials  ask  for  would,  if  made,  be  of  very  gr 
importance,  materially  aflfecting   the   municipal   system   of   the   Province  andj 
incrensing  not  only  the  poweis  but  even  in  a  creat  deoree  the  resDonsibilitie?!' 
tho  Government.     For  the  proper  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners  and  manage-j 
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ment  of  the  gaols  the  Cnv  '     ^^ ^='===^==: 

authority  that  is  neces8arv*''T®!!*  "°)^    possesses  nearly  if  nnf        •.      „ 
authority  to  order  thS?^-     '"'^*P^  it  would  be  we  11  f  n    ?°'  g^'t®  a"  the 
necessit/and  whTch  th«  1^  ?  *  ^^^^  ""^  ^"^  work  wS  t  T^  *¥  ^"'^P^^t^' 

the  entire  burden  StT!i,'"  *^^"  *«  >"  «reat  Br  tainThI,   ^"^^  "management 

I  -':?'.£^-!^  B^rr^eX  .lire  riti  i%r'^°Hri 

which  the  number  of  Ijc'   -  °-"^  '°«^'  P"«ons  in  1889  ooi"!.   "^''"''''^We.    Eng- 
fifteen  local  prisons     ^1?^^?  ''  "«"^"/«">all  nmy  be  closed      C?  '^.  1*^^*^^  '« 

Iporary  detention  were  eiah^ln  "V,  °^^ P''«ons  and  the  bridewel  s  Ar^i  .  "'"*" 

Police  Stations-Lock  Vps 
I  cfcure.bufctheplacesinwhchth«l"  ^"^  P"^'°^  ^^^^on  is  a  lame     ^S"^ 
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more  refractory  are  put.  Into  one  of  these  corridors  all  the  males  arrested  durin.r  ti„ 
day  and  night,  the  drunk  and  the  sober,  the  violent  and  the  quiet,  those  accused 
ot  the  most  serious  crimes  and  those  arrested  for  petty  offences  are  thrust,  a  siiH,. 
long  bench  affording  thom  the  only  resting-place,  except  the  Hoor.     Into  the  other 
corridor  females  of  all  logrees  of  criminality  are  thrust.     A  large  upper  room  i. 
sometimes  used  for  those  who  are  not  drunk  or  charged  with  crime   but  in  this 
there  is  no  means  of  classification,  and  a  stove  pipe  hole  affords  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  lower  corridors.     In  Hamilton  the  cells  built  within  ii  fW 
years  were  constructed  with  more  regard  for  decency.     Unless  when  the  nu„il,„. 
ot  prisoners  is  unusually  large  there  is  a  cell  for  eadi,  but  the  cells  form  on.- 1,,,,. 
row,  the  women  s  department  separated  from  the  men's  by  a  small  space,  on  wl.ich 
the  <loors  tonned  of  iron  bars  open  from  the  corridors.     Men  stfindin.^  in  the 
passage  in  front  of  their  cells  can  see  and  converse  with  any  women  who  may  not  l, 
locked  up  in  the  cells  of  the  female  department,  and  conversation  may  be  oaiT^c.! 
on  even  when  all  are  locke.l  up.     The  cells  of  the  Kingston  police  station  ur. 
disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  Province.     In  the  police  station  at  Ott.ova 
recently  constructed  there  is  on  all  ordinary  occasions  a  cell  for  each  priso:,,, 
those  for  the  males  on  one  corridor  and  those  for  the  females  on  the  other  hri,,,' 
built  back  to  back,  so  that  communication  except  by  knocking  on  the  dividino-  u;,l| 
IS  impossible,  and  those  on  one  corridor  cannot  see,  or  unless  a  verv  loud  noisf  he 
made,  hear  what  is  done  or  said  by  those  on  the  other.   The  Hoor  of  concrete  is  eiisilv 
kept  clean.     The  cells  at  the  police  .station.  Court  street,  Toronto,  are  merelv  t«'o 
large  basement  room.s,  one  within  the  other,  access  being  had  to  the  women's  ne„ 
by  a  passage  separated  from  the  men's  pen  by  iron  bars.     In  each  room  a  row  of  I 
iron  bnrs  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling  separates  the  space  within  whicli  the 
prisoners  are  conhned  from  that  in  which  the  police  and  visitors  move.     In  the 
one  cage  all  the  males  arrested  during  the  night,  in  the  other  all  the  females,  v.-nn. 
and  old    persons  charged  with  trifiing  offences  and  hardened  criminals;  tho^ 
arrested  for  t^he  first  time  and  those  who  have  been  arrested  scores  of  tim.s 
the  comparatively  innocent  and  the  utterly  depraved  and  reprobate  are  pack.] 
together     Ihereis  not  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  attempt  at  classiiioa. 
tion  or  discrimma  ion     The  place  is  kept  as  clean  as  such  a  place  can  possii.lv, 
be  kept,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  great  city.     xNothini 
more  revolting  than  the  scenes  which  must  be  witnessed  in  these  pens  when  the 
prisoners  are  numerous,  as  they  often  are,  can  be  ima^^ined 

Yet  .some  improvements  have  been  made  we  were  told.     It  is  not  very  \m\ 
since  all  prisoner,  male  and  female  were  placed  in  the  same  pen.     NoW  there 
is  a  matron  who  searches  the  female  prisoners  when  search  is  thought  nettJ 
.sary   and   enforces   some  degree  of  order  in  what  were  else  a    pandemoniuJ 
Females  arrested  m  any  part  of  the  city  before  midnight  are  now    taken  to 
this  station  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  matron    and  in  some  cases  the 
matron  takes  to  her  own  room,  (which  indeed  is  but  a  small  gloomy  cell)  a  vonnj 
girl  yet  free  from  vice  whom  she  wishes    to  save    from    contamination."  Tk 
condition  ot  affairs  must  surely  be  deplorable  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  ^reat 
advantage  to  a  female  pri.soner  to  be  placed  in  this  dreadful  place  because  tk. 
presence  and  care  of  a  matron  may  there  afford  her  some  protection  | 

The  horroi-s  of  the  van  known  as  the  Black  Maria  in  which  prisoners  A 
conveyed  from  the  police  station  to  the  gaol  and  from  the  oaol  to  the  stJ 
exceeded  even  those  of  the  pons,  because  in  this  wero  cramme.l  indiscriminatdr 
men    and   women,    young  and   old,  the  hideously  vile  and  those   innocent  \ 
guilty    ot    trivial    offences.     A  second  van  the  commissioners   were    inforui« 
would   soon    be   ready    for    u.s«  and  then  males  and  females  would  no  !on. 
be  packed  together. 
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present  condition  are  a  dWr„     "'^  P'^'P"''  P'-'nc-pJefthe  nojS,     n'  "V^''^''  "'""i- 
^ut  to  the  whole  Prov?ncST,r^  ""^'^  *«<^he  cities  in^whlV!'''  ^'"^'^ '"  tJ^e'> 
female  prisoners  shoSrh^  "    ^^' "'"P'^^''"^"^  of  Tmatmn  f    */t     T*^  "'^"'^^^d. 
the«e  police  stations  must  It  «»«ipulsory.     A  shu-  i  nJ  K      '  "''^'■^'^  "^  ^''^ 
must  corrupt  and  utterly  rufiftf'  '^"'^  ^emol-alizt  even'tl7tnPr'  '"  '^"^  «*" 
lute  necessity  of  a  tho.Xh  °f       ^'9^«"«'y  inclined.     The   L        '^''P'^^''^'  «»d 
arul  in  the  treatm-  .of  tie  'f-""^^'''"  ^"^  ^^e  cons  ruction  7"r*"'''  *^'«  '^bso- 
8tron.Iy  upon  all  who  are  nC°"'''  '""^"'^^  '"  t^eL  Ss  ca  ^'0;°^  ■^*^"°"  ««J'« 
people  of  this  Province  ^°^  ^^^  responsible  for  the  moral  will:  "'"^''^^  ^«« 

i"--  Wines  says  "  It  wo  H  ''"^  ^^''^^ 

thetn  :  make  the  p laJe  ?nfn^    Practised.     '  Let"the  br  eTh«    \T  V'"''*'^  "^  ^«ng 
the  case  would  bf  d?ff  ^em^^'«  »f  they  will  leep  ^^t  5 1^  J^^  f  J^«^^^^^  ^ 
prepares  him  for  worsrnff        ^''">^  treatment  brutaljli  \        '^  t'''^>'  "'ould 
Jofa  lock-up  there  wiiu^'l-     ^«  "''^^t  con"  ider li. ''  '^^'  ^ron^-doer  and 
the  finst  offence      Tt^IvTb^'  '^  ""'"''-  -h«  ar     hJre'forT'  1.'"*  ^«^'"P^""' 
Line  disorder  ;or  found  11^'""  '^""''^  in  bad  compa^v  J?  K     '  t''''  ^^'"^  ^nd 
lor  accused  by  the  Knn^  ^'^^P'"g  »»*  of  doors  havinTn^^  T  ^^'''^  ^^^^  g"ilfcy  of 
fat  that  point  not  a  w'r  f  ^  P«Jiceman  ;  or  held  In^.    '"^'f'*'"^  ^'^^''^  t"  ^leep 
(kbiy  not  less  Than  ten  t  '^''!  ^^'^^  ^^e  first  step  of  ?T'"'''  '''J'^P'«'«"-     J"st 
Ire  there  for  a  first  an?l  ?  •fl""''^-  °^  ^"  confined  nilnv^^'^lT^'"^'  ^'^"'•^e.     Pro- 
ffe^v  of  these  ch^dJen     b  '"^'  ^^^'^^'^  «''  *"'>r  "o  p2£b  o     «  '  ^''^'^'^  «^  ?"««"« 
Fault  i.s  that  they  have  ^e^efkn"^  ^''^'  ""^^^^  fiCn  yean  of  ^^  '^V^""     ^^^ 
Ma  home,  never  felt  fh?,         "'''^"  »*  Parent's  love   nevtr       •  ^^^'  "^'^^'^^  chief 

injustice  is  a  c  It  rrvP'''"^'"'^  of  christian  ca  e  anjT*    '^^  ^^'^'^^^ 
Micts."  '''""''>'  machine  and  often  deserves  ^h.         .^^jn^^ess.     Truly 

"serves  the  punishment  which  it 
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Prison. 


This  prison  in  its  desi 
inJ  the  institutions  known^fn  ^bf  .^^.f  ?«'"ent  resembles  British  .      ,      • 
^-  yet  in  some  re.^e^t"  1 1^  ^"i^^*^  ^'^^^es  us  houses  of  ^it  1/'''^  P''''°"«' 
,'nsons  receive  nn«n„J^i         ,     ''"^^*'  ^rom  them  vf-w  «^  1  i        J;"^''tion  or  work- 

ki  those  called  suretvr  ^•^^^'  ^^^^«^«'  PrisonerfaSn     7-T""'^  ^'-^'''n^  ^'om 
"fenced  to  ;tZ':^J^^^X  th  V^  ^^^^^  ""^  ^^^letntio^n  o7  ^^"'^"^' 

vea  as  Ingham  Ten  yel  I"^  ThT'  'TH"^  ^  !^i|h  rfi^J^^.^^^y^  to  oni  or  Lo 
r'Pt  in  some  casrof'nJ  ^^''khouses  are  not  ut.i  : "  '  "^ '^"T "'^^^"««« 
f'soners  are  sent  to  the  cSnTT''  -^^^  «'^""«t  procure  bli,  ^  p"''  ^^^tention 
H  to  this  prison  „  isfiQ  fi,*""^^  P^^'^""  i"  the  fiVit  hisLno  Itl  '^^'^''^  term 
U  «^'ntenced  to  Vrm?f  "''  ^^^^^n.^^  for  one  month  S  .  ^^  ^'^^  P»-'«oners 
^Dtenced  to  more  th!,n?       """l  °"*^  to  two  nionfL  nn,  !^''  '^*^'"«  o"ly  *«; 

r'  those  sere^ced  to  ^e^"^VPtofchreem3!s^^^^^^^  T'^^'  ^'^  ^    those 

^' greater  number  are  sent  f'^  ^'^"^  '^^'^  "^  0 "[^^0^? '"'"^'■^^'^  ^^"' 
'venteen  were  sentenced  for  •  "'^  ^nonths  and  upward^  T  "T^''^^  ^^0. 
Pto  two  years     5?^  ^'^  months  and  17]  ^l^Z      \   ^^^  hundred  and 

P-,K.erormer^Tten?ior'  *.^  ^^''^  PrisoI^^aS/;;- «- -onths  and 

seeitK;  */^  1  "ecention,  an'^  inno  -  »,  v.        '^waic  trial  or  nn  reman-l  ^« 

»  teids  lo  be  pecuiinr  fr>  *k     A  ^^ —  -'one  uun  be  sen<-  fr^. »,.       .1  "    '^^mana  or 

'-entral  Pnson,  when  "^r  any 
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reason  such  a  change  seems  desirable  to  the  authorities.  Of  the  739  prisoners 
committed  in  1889  no  less  than  229  were  sent  to  the  common  gaols  to  undi  r-^o 
their  sentences,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison.  This  pi  is"ii 
has  380  cells ;  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  on  one  day  in  1889  was  434,  the 
smallest  number  380 ;  the  average  was  372. 

The  evidence  of  a  number  of  gaolers,  police  officers,  and  others  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  criminal  class  dread  the  Central  Prison  very  much,  and  that  (he 
strict  discipline  and  steady  work  have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on  that  c  ass.     It  k 
by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  that  prisoners  when  about  to  be  sentenced,  implon;  the 
judge  or  magistrate  to  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  rather  than  to  the  Cent  ml 
Prison.     They  even  ask  sometimes  to  be  sent  for  three  years  to  the  penitentiary 
rather  than  for  two  years  to  the  Central  Prison.     Mr,  Massie  in  his  evidonco  said, 
"  That  is  easily  explained.     I  believe  in  strict  discipline  and  I  hold  to  this  belief! 
When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  I  had  large  sympathies  with  the  prisoners.   I 
thought  I  could  reclaim  every  man  that  entered  there.     I  entered  upon  my  duty 
A^ith  this  feeling,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  to  apply  the  principle  of  punish iiient, 
I  found  that  I  had  to  treat  them  firmly  but  kindly,  and  then  I  laid  down  certain 
.strict  rules  of  discipline  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  prisoners  object  to  the  Cen- 
tral Pri.son.     Another  reason  is  that  I  hold  to  the  views  that  when  a  man  foifVits 
his  liberty  through  bad  conduct,  preying  upon  society  and  is  put  inside  a  prison,  he 
is  subject  to  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  worked  and  if  we  were  to  allow 
people  to  send  in  whatever  they  liked  to  the  prisoi:  rs,  those  delicacies  and  little 
luxuries  which  so  many  are  fond  of,  the  tendency  would  be  to  uestroy  the  disci- 
pline which  we  enforce.     The  proper  position  for  a  prison  to  take  is,  I  think,  to 
make  it  a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  crime.     I  do  not  think  however,  that 
the  treatment  should  be  unneces.sarily  severe  that  you  should  make  the  prisoner 
suffer  to,  any  great  extent.     The  diet  is  well  cooked,  but  it  is  not  liberal ;  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  system.     We  give  every  man  sufficient  food  in 
fact  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  work.     The  whole 
secret  of  the  matter  is  that  every  man  must  work.     Hard  labour  is  attached  to 
the  .sentence  and  in  all  cases  we  insist  upon  carrying  out  the  sentence.     We  hiive 
in  view  in  doing  this  the  fact  that  each  man  must  be  supplied  with  a  Tair  amount 
of  wholesome  food,  but  beyond  this  we  will  not  go." 

As  far  as  the  commissioners  could  observe  when  they  visited  the  pri.son,  the 
labour  was  nowhere  excessive.  All  were  busy,  yet  few  seemed  to  work  as  hd 
as  the  free  workman  employed  in  a  factory,  or  at  trenching,  or  in  brick  inakinj 
As  in  other  penal  institutions  they  were  informed  in  answer  to  their  enquiries, 
that  the  prisoners  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  wage-earners  must  do  if 
they  would  retain  their  employment. 

Although  the  strict  discipline  creates  such  a  dislike  of  the  Central  Prid 
amongst  the  criminal  class,  it  does  not  deter  all  who  pass  through  it  i'roin  tin 
furiiher  commission  of  crime.     Almost  every  gaoler  who  was  questioned  on  tb 
subject  stated,  that  of  those  sent  from  his  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison,  some  wtJ 
again  committed  for  offences  similar  to  those  for  which  they  had  been  punished 
The  returns  do  not  show  how  many  of  those  sent  to  the  prison  in  any  year  wei 
committed  for  a  second  or  third  time.     Mr.  Massie  when  asked,  "  Are  the  nuinl 
of  recommitments  decreasing  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  first  coniiMl 
ments  ? ''   answered,    ''  No,  I  do  not  think  they  are,   I  think  the  effect  of  oi 
system  is,  to  keep  the  young  out  of  the  ranks  of  confirmed  criminals  ;  but  I 
not  think  the  same  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  old  and  confirmed  criininak: 
In   reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  something  moie.  fort 
reformation  of  criminals  ?  he  said,  "  We  are  trying  in  an  humble  manner 
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reclaim  them  and  w«  «iin<.»„  i  •  ~" 

have  passed  throurrh  ^h.  n  '^  "".^"^  instances.     Therp  «.. 

lar^^en^umbersb  tl^ecitytcfd"''"'  .^'•'■^'^°  ^^o  never^"    „7"^  .'^""^^reds  who 

I"'ve  served  their  term  i^    uV^'  '^^'^  ^'^  "o^v  holdin'  Zln"  *?.  f  .me.     I  know 

when  the  prison   yS  wa,      ^'''^'''^  P"'*««"     Asked  "trT"'^^^  Positions  who 

not  return  to  their  crimin?  r'^VVr^' ^'^«-  '^aWn.  un  ^^0^  '''^\"'^*'  '^'^ 

incentive  to  and  rewaSn?"^  °^  reduction  of  the  term  off     "•'"**"  '^*^"*«n^'«. 
learn  from  Dr.  Winls  ''!  ?' ^?pd  ''^"^"^t-     I"  the  En^Hsh    0"^."'"^'"""*'  ««  «" 

duced  into  the  local  ;'ri.sonsw{;  ?!?"'  ^^"^  ^-^-"eeS   efo  n?  heTr"''  ^^  ^« 
of  prisoners     Becrinn;»        -.T^    .  *"^  "ew  system--thA  /  ."^'^  *^®«»  intro- 

behaviour  and  industrv  jSfi  T-  \.  ^*''   ^   work  himself  nn         5    •,.^*''°"''  and 

A  powerful  stimulus  rth,7««^  ?'?«"«  welcome  ameW^  *°  «  iess 

four  stages.     The  ;Zn2'^:^^f^^^^  '"  5^"^"^'-- 

ST-eurifhU^^^  -  "  etredfnX'Vhf'^--  ^S^" -rL't  t^ 
-ay  do'-fn  wl'^;^  :,7'?«^  two  hundred  tfd  tle^tHr""  'T*^'"^  ^°  ^he 
earning  the  same  nnS  ^^y^'^^d  then  he  passes  inirr'  """'^•'''  ^''^ich  he 
like  manner  Inrtheourth  "^'^1^^""'  '"^rks.Te  'Te,  itt  !r?^^'^^«-  % 
than  four  months  may  relh  *'<?  *t?*/^«ry  prisone?  havin"  «  ^^\^^^'^'  and  in 
remainder  of  his  te™n?,fn?      5,''^  ^'^^^«<^  «4e  where  he  wHi     '"''  '"'"'^^  °^  '"«•'« 

No  gratuity  can  be'el'rnetS  thftf  'T  r^-oZZltoX  Z7.''''T  ^^« 
second,  one  and  sixn^nnl  •  Tl  ,  "^^'^  stage  ;  a  shilnArr  v^^  f-^  ^  punishment. 
224  marks.    KveS' '^'^' "''''^' ^"^  t^  be  earned  in  the 

highly  valued."    The  moL"'^'^''"*^^^^  ^'^  obtain  daTea.h/°"'*^''  ^'''  ''''y 

to  «>any  protest,  o^^lhe  par'^t  ofT'f  ^""^ T^y  «™^"  ^-  aZunf  r,^f  J^t^  -r« 
societies.  ^  ""  P*"  »*  *ne  friends  of  discharo-P^       •  '    "^  ^^is  has  led 

,  ,  Mr-  Tallack.  in  his  work  on  "  P      .     •  '""""  ^"'  "^  ^^^ 

^ttUsfd  Su.vv'^  ^-i^"*rr;r  o^s^  .^-ipies.-  p„.. 

mximum  of  eight  Xd"l'«''«'«"  by  the  longer  s^nTen.^T^-"'  ^'""^  ^'^^^^^ 
prisoner  earns  no  monet  hi  liP'i  '^^^  "^^^  be  earned  fn^P"^"^''^'  ^^^^  * 
sleeps  at  night  on  a  St  f  i^^-  ^^'"^^st  labour  and  l/i      '^  ^"'^  «**fe'«  ^be 

Whenhehaf  obta^n^dtsAood'.^''^'!'  ^  '"^^tls  ^t  not' w^^^^^  ^/l^f''^.  and 
he  may  have  a  mattre.,  fi  ^  ^  T^^^  be  may  pass  into  f if  "^'^bout  blankets). 
book,/  He  may  earn  one  «S-n'^^*'.  ^^  ^''^  weeT  w?th  ,,rT"^  ^''^^'«' ^bere 
e-WsonSuJda;^-      ^    ^'  '"'"""  ^^^  ^^^^-^^^^  X'^t^f s"^^^^^^ 

'^^SSr^-'SC^  ^^«  P-^ous  one) 

P-soner  t^  the\Stt^^Jr^^'^"4es.     Tnoth:r224":"^  ^^  '^'i^  P^»-  "^^^ 
«  illings  may  be  earned    bt'^    '^T'  ^^«^«  the  plUk  beH'  '  ""''^  ^''^^S  ^be 

^^K'  treatment  of  Drison^-o  ,     1  ^  "laximum."  *  ' 
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obtain  the  rewards  described  by  Mr.  Tallack,  trifling  though  they  seem,  does  nmre 
to  rnaintam  discmline  than  any  system  of  puiiisliments.  It  prolmbly  does  nmch 
also  to  induce  habits  of  industry,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introdii.e 
a  system  ot  rewards  as  well  as  of  punishment  in  the  Central  Prison.  Punishnunt 
a  one  has  never  been  found  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  or  the  refoi m- 
ation  of  criminals.  "Hope,"  says  an  eminent  penologist,  "  is  the  master  snrin- 
ot  human  action.  Without  it  even  the  good  can  scarcely  retain  their  goodnos' 
without  It  the  bad  cannot  possibly  regain  their  virtue.  It  must  be  implanted  in 
the  breast  ot  the  prisoner  the  first  hour  of  his  incarceration  and  kept  there  as  an 
ever  present  and  hying  force.  Hope  is  the  great  inspiration  to  exertion  in  fre. 
Me.  Why  .should  it  not  be  made  to  fulfil  the  same  ueiiign  office  in  prison  life  ? 
Can  anything  else  supply  its  place  ?  Hope  is  just  as  truly,  just  as  vitally,  just 
as  essentially  the  root  of  all  right  prison  discipline  as  it  is'  of  all  vigorous  ui.l 
successful  effort  in  free  life. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  anJ 
the  parole  system  in  the  Central  Prison  would  be  impossible,  because  the  nun.lier 
ot  long  term  prisoners  is  so  small.  This  may  be  matter  of  contioversy.  altiio  i^h 
there  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  perfectly  workable  system  of  that  kind  if  it  were  thought  desirable;  but  tliis 
Objection  cannot  be  maintained  against  a  .system  modelled  on  the  Em^lish  Tlie 
average  population  of  the  Central  Prison  is  larger  than  that  of  any  one  of"  fbrtv- 
trveot  the  English  local  prisons-much  larger  in  many  ca.ses,  and  the  numhW 
imprisoned  tor  .six  months  and  upwards  in  those  prisons  is  less  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.  Mr.  Massie  in  his  evidence  said :  "  We  don't  keep  a  record  of  ev.M  v 
prisoner  s  conduct.  We  keep  a  record  of  misconduct  so  far  as  those  who  violat; 
the  prison  rules  are  concerned,  but  not  of  those  who  are  well  behaved.  You  will 
understand  this  that  although  under  the  prison  rules  there  is  no  record  kept  there 
are  certain  marks  against  them  and  the  evidence  of  bad  conduct  in  the  works  " 
111  rei)ly  to  vanoiis  questions  he  stated  that  there  is  no  system  in  operation  in 
the  prison  by  which  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  may  be  sho/tened  as  a  reward  lor 
good  conduct,  but  that  it  could  be  introduced  with  advantage  for  the  Ion--  term 

K'thoS  f  '^  r  .^'i^'''  '"'f-  r^  '"r^-  ^^^  «y«t«">  «f  indeterminate  sentence 
he  thought  could  not  be  applied  to  the  short  time  prisoners,  and  would  not  work 
in  the  prison  as  the  law  stands  now.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  under  which 
some  one  would  have  a  ri,  t  to  reward  by  remission  of  part  of  his  sen  ton  ' 
pisoner  who  behaved  errtir-  ly  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  Warden.  "  Quiteaf.w" 
r  M  \*-  •?  .  pardon  (1  and  allowed  to  go  out  through  my  recommendation 
hav^I.e^^'Ttr  '^,  Justice  through  the  Atto^rney-Generll,    where  the    pe'rn 

imn^S  "  a'T  f -f  i!'"k^  7'"^  ''''^'^  ^"'  ^^'  ^^■'^"^^  *"«^-  ^hich  they  were 
coriimitted.      Asked  it  he  believed  m  punishment  as  regards  those  who  fail  to 

pertorin  a  fair  amount  of  work,  Mr.  Massie  replied  :  "I  am  a  Presbyterian  and 

stj-ong  believer  in  the  Paulist  doctrine  that  if  any  would  not  work  nXr  shoS 

nnniiiJ""*^^'"  ""^  ff'^'^J^foTmers  maintain  that  prisoners  should  neither  be 
pun  shed  nor  rewarded.  All  punishment  they  speak  of  as  revenge.  The  State 
iol  y  •'  ^  '-^  to  imprison  criminals  for  the  protection  of  society  an.l  to 
keep  them  in  prison  until  they  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  a  refor- 

S  elil'llli  T^"  'i  '"^!,  *^  ^'7  ^^^'^  '^^""  ''^''^y-  Whatever  means  .seem. 
best  calculated  to  produce  their  reformation  the  State  should,  for  society's  sake 
employ ;  but  rewards  of  any  kind  they  disapprove  of.  An  Act  passed  by  the  S 
York  Legislature  m  1889.  known  as  the  Fasset  Act.  provides  that  iJerUoriou, 


free  com,nunity  L  twoT""^  «'>'npensation  ibr  t^a  "r;''!'""i  I'"*  com,!^„: 
conrhict?    And  An       ^^  '"""^^^  i"^  earned  as  «  ?       ^''"'^"^'-     Where  is  the 

s'nq'lyconductinff  hin*%        h-.'^^^^'ct  that  ho  oul   Tn  k  '  ^^  **  fal«e  and 

charged  fair  prices  for  tho  S  ^f '1  -'^^^^  f""-  «J1  the  work  H,«  '^"'''  "'"'^'^'t  '"« 
for  the  cost  of  lodSn^and  ,'  ''"  • '"^  ""^  "^her  necessar  s^th '  ^"^'  ^'^^^  «'•« 
thou-  families  to  draw  or  if-   ^"''''^^"g  the.n.     The  bakr.  w'^  ^^  '^^^^'^^^  and 

This  Mr  Smith  re;:;d"s  as'lle^fd'^f  '''  *^^-  ""^'l  S  fe'T  '"*'""«« 
food,  clothing  and  bed  '<  Ti  L  '^*'  ■"'>'«*em.  The  nri.nnl  ri  ^?  expired, 
any  of  these''  thinX"  arJj'" M^^'i  ''  ""''«r  "o  ohlSoTt'  f'  P^^''"'  »«*-'d« 


'il'erfcy  cannot  get  wo, f?  ?  f^^f '"^tion."  "  The  convirM  •  ^^^i*  '"  ^•^'  '^"^>  i* 
i".  with  worfLTptv  ht ''■'^''"•'''''"'=  the  State  ouo^h  t'h''^^'^'"^^^  «f  his 
^  .'•'«  that  has  in  this  Ear^  diPTP'"  T^'^  *"-'■  I'isTabo  ;,"'%f '''•^',  ^"  P'^^vide 
0'  the  prisoner  becon.es  t£  of  '^^T^'  '^'  f""  ^luty  Zj  t,?^^^^*«  having 
**"PPort ;  he  will  have  to  nn,,  f  "-j/'ee  labourer-he  will-  ?'  "'^  condition 
t''^>  ireneral  expenses  of  h^?'"'  '^  ^'^  "''^fe^^  for  whateve  ■  tr'  '"  ^"'"'^  ^'^^^  hi« 
I'e  i.s  able  to  earn  more  fi       ?''"^'  ""^  ^f^by  dint  of  p?         consumes  and  for 

''•".its  to accumular  .s  ^^^^'^'  »-»'  ht'  t^e  pTvireJeT'/r'  "«^^' 
a  most  useful  purnose  n  r  P  ",*''  '"s  dischar-re  S.mh  „  f  ^?'  ^'^hin  proper 
a'tii.stin.  himself  to  L^ *''''"?  him  over  the^fiist  trJ  "'"'.'^'^^  then  seive 
^ive  him^  the  lt.!^;tfpK  ^-^J'^.'-  of  fre  1^'Sf  I??"!  "^-"  he  is 
s'ck  or  disabled  the  State  vv  I  *'"^.P^«''if''«  savings  to  thp^  •'  '^  ^'•''  "  *"*'«ily. 
It  Maintains  hosn!t!l«  l  1  '^i".  Provide  for  him  on  t'L?  «"Pport.     If  he  is 

t'-  State  shoKe  that    T^'"?^"     ^  '^  ^^  the  sturdv'".o"''-'^rr'''^  «"  ^vhich 
r^owmark  the  ntl^^^^^^^^^  ''''''''  *he  relation  of 

Slti;!;:  l^erJ^^  -  *vI^£7,ir^:;P- the  character  of  the 
of  i"'iustry  and    re  i^lvrr"''-^' ^^^^^lope'iin  K  ^«  ««"hi  get  by 

earning  mLy  and  to  s'l'^  •'^^'^-^^PP^'-t  by  his'owi"  fbL'''\P'^°'^  ^''«  habi^ 
--periment;!  knowle^  ff  TT  T^  'r'^'^S  ho'^tyZork' T  "'^^'  '° 
Hi^  becomes  accustomed  to  f V.!  •  i  ""  "®  ^^  "loney  and  of  fL  ,  '^<^  acquires 
f"l'Plyi'.g  bis  wants  and  J  i'^  ^'^^^  labour  iJthe  on  vt  •.''•'  ''^  ^^^^"'•• 
ieayosthe  prison  he  comes  out  «'"^  "'^^'^^'^^^  ProgreL  ii^l^ft^^'r^^^^^  «f 
self-support  under  circurstZ      "''"?P«tent  and  industSou    w  \  "^"'^  ^hen  he 

"nskilled  alike    '^^^'^"owed  daily  to  stron<r  and  fi\,  ^n  some   of  the   Western 
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so  powerful  an  influence  for  good  even  on  the  most  dopraved  and  most  hardened. 
Another  systom  is  that  of  sottinj;  the  prisoners  a  task  or  stint  and  placing  to  their 
credit  for  the  use  of  their  families  or  of  themselves  when  they  have  regain<'d 
their  lil)crty  a  reasonable  price  for  all  the  over  work  they  do.  this  system  Mr. 
Massie  has  adopted  in  the  Central  Prison.  He  said  :  "  I  can  say  that  we  have 
introduced  the  system  of  giving  men  task  work.  After  a  man  "has  finished  hi.s 
task  we  pay  him  for  whatever  other  work  he  does.  I  find  that  this  is  a  ,'jreat 
incentive  to  men  to  do  good  work  in  the  prison." 

The  principle  on  which  payments  for  extra  labour  arc  made,  Mr.  !k:assie 
explained.  Men  employed  in  any  occupation  out  .ile  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
is  done  by  prisoners.  This  i.s  partly  because  .several  of  the  prisoners  have  not 
received  a  sufficient  training.  The  "  stint  "  is  not  regulated  by  what  a  good  work- 
man does  outside  but  by  what  is  considered  a  fair  av  rage  day's  work  for  a 
prisoner.  The  men  working  in  the  brickyard  where  twelve  work  on  a  machine 
get  a  stint  of  nine  thousand  and  the  men  are  paid  for  whatever  they  do  over  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  a  thousand  to  some  and  down  to  GJ  cents.  Some  of  these 
men  make  as  much  as  860  from  May  to  October.  A  stint  is  fixed  in  the  broom 
shop  which  a  pri.soner  when  he  has  learned  his  work  thoroughly  can  get  throu;rh 
nicely  in  seven  hours.  A  stint  is  fixed  as  far  as  possible  in  regard  to  blanket.s 
and  tweeds.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  account  of  the  over  work  from  20 
to  40  or  50  cents  a  day  is  allowed.  In  the  tailor's  shop  the  men  are  paid  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  their  work.  Asked  how  the  man  who  is  not  a  mechanic 
is  paid,  Mr.  Massie.  said,  "  We  regulate  it  by  paying  so  much  to  the  averaj,'e 
man  and  as  much  to  the  expert,  taking  as  a  basis  what  the  average  man  can 
do.     Wo  make  no  distinction  as  to  rates." 

How  far  this  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  hope  of  earning  a  remis- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  convict's  sentence  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The 
effects  of  such  payment  for  extra  work  made  on  equitable  principles  must  le 
good.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  system  of  payment  for  extra  work  should 
not  be  combined  with  a  system  under  which  a  remission  of  part  of  the  .sentence 
or  a  liberation  on  parole  could  be  earned  by  good  conduct,  attention  to  work 
and  diligence  in  such  literary  studies  as  may  be  prescribed.  No  system  of 
dealing  with  criminals  from  which  the  hope  of  reward  is  absolutely  excluded  can 
be  thoroughly  successful. 


Penitentiaries,  State  Prisons,  Convict  Prisons. 

The  penitentiary,  or  convict  prison,  as  it  now  exists,  is  comparatively 
modern.  When  the  feiidal  system  disappeared  and  states  became  consoliflnteii 
the  erection  of  large  prisons  became  necessary,  although  executions  continued 
to  be  numerous,  and  barbarous  punishments — the  cuttingoff  of  the  right  ham!  ur 
right  foot,  branding  and  scourging — were  freely  used  for  the  prompt  repressi(jn  of 


'  ik 


deemed  inexpedient  either  to  put  to  death  or  to  set  free.  England  sought  relief 
from  this  difficulty  by  sending  a  large  number  of  criminals  to  the  West  Indian  ami 
North  American  plantations,  where  they  were  disposed  of  to  the  planters  on  terms 
which  made  them  virtually  slaves  for  the  period  of  their  service.  Towaids  the  close 
of  tha  eighteenth  century  the  colonies  refused  to  receive  any  more  of  the  convicts 
and  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  their  safe-keeping  and  proper 
management.  The  labours  of  John  Howard  had  begun  about  that  lime  to  pro- 
duce some  effect.     He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  transportation  system,  but  his 
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opposition  would  h  - 

Jf^'tin,  that '■''tL";^„'^^,Jf;,  -  -h.  it  is  Hai.l  nZt't  ZiZtr/'''''''''  ^« 
His  Maiesty's  colon!  wi  ?  '^^'""^  «"•'  '>tlier  otfMnTl  v  "  f'-aminnr,  after 
difficulties/' pruvSf..'''^  plantations  in  A  eiicfwt  t'  ^•■'^"«P"»-tHtio„  to 
o^-^^ousi,,AvCr^lJ^^^^  attended   with   many 

a'Hl  in  the  other  such  ^^n    ^  ""^  '"  "»«  «f  tl'e  S  ho    '''"  f'^T""  ^f  employ, 
an-lhardlabouJ"     Tl       ''''''=""^'«fc«     •     •     as  sha  I  h       T^  '""''  '"^l"  conVictg 

tiarie.  is  stated  nthlt;;^:-''*^'  '^fP"-  <>f     «  elbfisTn'";'  'l^  i'nprisonn.o'a 
crime  for  whio  .     1         ^r''^'"-  ^'''ch  hrvs  thaf  „,.?."''""«"*  oi  these  peniten- 

-'itary  impnWnLT„'^^'l^''^"""  '?-th    usu'^Ilyt.^'S^^^nJe's  counted  of 

instruction Jt  n.rthh?^''''»P'^"'«J    ^Y  well   reiulato.l     '[    '^''■*^    "'•''«••«<'   to 

"'I'r'n^'  them   to  habits  of    nl '?"''' ^"^  *^«««f '-efornZ^^ 
pr«soaer.  which  is  nroh.li       n '  "'*''>^-       ^he  idea  of  nmv  7-        '"^''^'Ju^ls  and 
at  that  tim«  new  fn&  ^'' ^^'^^  ^a*^  intondX,vtK^^^^^^^         Vi^'  *'«'•  ^'*ch 
suppressing  crimrbJanv^tr'^'.T  "''*^  '"'^^^'l  the  id^a  of  pT''"'-"^  ""'*  A«t.  was 

toany  greft  exTentfin  o^ther'p'''""  ^'^^^^^^entmethot  Irdtj'lT"^  ^'';''"'"*'^  «^ 
Konie.  built  in  170-1  f     d      *^"'opean  countries     Tl.I  "  •      "^  'i'^'^^'  '^^as  obtain 

that  principle     Fontana  th^"  ^V^!"^"^  XI.  was  ^robablv^^rf,'"^.^"'  ^'^^^J"'  -" 
the  wings.  radiatinJ  Er  '  *''«*»'«hitecfc  of  this  prison  J?  ;     n   ^""f*  ^"^^-^tructed  on 

"-ny bdi;vrto  beSAreHo''"'''^.^'^^^  tiers  oK?s     ont!n'>'"^  ^'''-  ^"*^-'»''«d 
necessity  of  cc-binLif "''''"  ''"^i"-  In  this  nrisor  «1  Vv  ""  corridors,  which 

pernmne^ntly  recoS"f  ^'^^?«'•al 'with  the  det^e  S  .on  ??'     '•  '^^"^''^  ^'^>'«'  ^ 

to  restrain  thTSeTbv '^^1^''^''  '^StS'^^^  ^^f  •  '""A  P"-'-"^ 
d'^cipline).  HoManl  vtt^d  f]""''-"''^"^  ""J«««  you  make  ,/^* '^  «^  ^i^^'^  "se 
in  wh  ch  his  own  ;.:!  "  ^^"'^  prison  and  it  is  di\  .?  *'"^^    virtuous  by 

by  the  Frenoh  .?  "^'  '^^^'^  expressed.     M  Onrr  '  «''^'^%  admired  the  motto 

co'^rectio„;T:_?,e'7[r;^    ''''' '« it  ut^  o?i^"'^^^ 

ti'nes-  A  prison  aft '!  .?*  ^""frican,  but  has  existed  f^r?""''  ^'*'^*''^'^  ^l^at  the 
lon^'afterarOhenf  F-n^./""^*^^  "^  St.  Michele  wat  buiir.T.P'-''^^^^  «arly 
struction  which  ho  Vf^^™  "'^fP''"'^^%Hovva,dadonf/i**  ^''''"'  '^"'^  another 

other  mech^anic^  '  Th.    !'''  T'  '^^^^^  f^'"  carpentts  I J''"^,^"'''''^'  "^a^ask  " 
P'i.>^oners  with  thol  ?  '^n^factory  was  undefa  eo;;r?r''\'''^"'"'»iths  and 

<^ai]y  for  each     ThTuSr^""^^f  ^ -nce^^^^^^  7^'  ^'^-'^^ed  the 

was  allowed  to  speak    T!      -^  ''"^  regu^rity  were  ntsel   ^  '^'?*''*'  «^  «o»P 
infe's  every  week  and  n  .if  P''^««'iers  received'  the  wlK  !  '^''^'  f"^  "'^  P'-i'^oner 

^vere  cheerful  .ndweinS.  "'":.'  "\?°P«  '«  ^^^  gaorwhtt  7T^  "^.  ^'^^^^^  «^'''^- 
whole  prison      p^7       ,^'^'*^ed.     AJr.  Buxton  dfrl  nn7  .^  required.     They 

been  folnd  unneSr^'  Punishment,  once  nflicted  i''' r  ^'^*^'"  ^'- «'^«i"  i"  the 
keep  ninetySe  oS'  P^'^^^"  ^^  ^«rkTt  wlf 'saTd\-^'«P«»«ed  ^ith.  having 

F«isons  and  an  air  of  cheerful. 
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ne8«  in  th«ir  countenances  ;  in  short,  an  appearance  of  C'Unfort  and  reHpectal>ility 
which  was  the  .strongest  evidence  of  the  huccchh  of  the  system.  I  had  lately 
visited  the  principal  prison.s  of  our  metropolis  and  I  can  convey  no  adecjuate  con- 
ception of  the  contrast.  The  most  liui  rurous  tempest  is  not  more  distinct  from 
the  serenity  of  n  ummer's  oveninjr  ;  tlu>  wildest  beast  of  prey  is  not  more  difter- 
ent  from  our  domestic  ited  aninmls  than  is  the  noise,  eontention,  licentiousness 
and  tumult  of  Newgate  from  the  quietnesp  intlustry  and  regularity  of  the  Maisou 
de  Force."     This  was  43  years  after  Mr.  Howard's  tirt-t  visit  to  this  prison. 

The  Act  referred  to  and  other  Acts  subsequently  passed  did  not  produce 
the  effects  that  were  expected.  In  May,  1787,  seven  ve.ssels  having  800  convicts 
on  board  sailed  from  Spithoad  for  Botany  Bay,  N.S.W.  The  English  Govern- 
ment profeued  the  transportation  system  for  disposing  of  convicts  to  ftny  other. 
Other  convict  settlements  were  afterwards  established,  The  horrors  of  that 
system,  although  much  that  was  dreadful  leached  the  public  ear  were  "ot  fully 
exposed  until  18;i7,  when  appalling  revelations  were  made  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  moved  for  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth.  Even  then  although  a  Bill  passed 
providnig  for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries,  it  was  ahso  provided  that  they  should 
DO  erected  in  Australia.  It  was  not  until  18.')4  that  an  end  was  put  to  this 
sy.stem,  the  Australian  colonies  with  one  exception  having  refused  to  allow  con- 
victs to  land  on  their  shores,  and  the  colonies  of  South  Africa  having  shown 
an  equal  determination  toexclude  such  undesirable  immigrants.  Some  convicts 
were  .sent  to  Bermuda  as  late  as  1859,  and  some  to  Western  Australia  as  bite  as 
1867.  A  few  wore  sent  to  Gibraltar  until  1874,  and  then  transportati(m  wholly 
ceased.  In  1874  England  had  eleven  convict  prisons  for  men  and  three  for 
women.  There  is  now  only  one  in  Scotland,  that  at  Peterhead.  There  are  four 
in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  or  Crofton  convict  system  many  regard  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
system  by  means  of  which  Captain  Maconochie  wrought  such  wonders  in  Nui- 
folk  Island.  A  similar  system  was  in  operation  in  Bavaria  for  some  tiiuo 
before  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  perhaps  following  thase  examples,  framed  his  .system. 
Although  the  laws  relating  to  convict  prisons  were  the  same  or  nearly  the  samo 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  modes  of  administration  and  the  results  differed 
widely.  It  would  l»e  beyonil  the  line  of  our  duties  to  describe  those  systems  in 
detail.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  in  her  work  "Our  Convicts,"  published  in  I8(i4., 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  Irish  system  which  she  regardcMl 
as  greatly  superior  to  the  English.  Dr.  Wines  in  his  great  work  also  gives  >\ 
descriptionof  the  Irish  system  which  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  he  points 
out  he  greatly  admired.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Irish  was  a  progressive 
•system  under  wlieh  a  prisoner  may  continue  to  earn  good  marks  and  majiy 
important  advantages  from  the  day  he  entered  pri.son  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. Under  both  systems  the  prisoners  underwent  solitary  confinement  for 
nine  months.  For  the  first  three  months  they  were  completely  secluded.  They 
were  fed  on  a  bare  sufficiency  of  the  coarsest  food  and  compelled  to  do  some 
labour,  such  as  moving  shot  or  working  on  a  treadmill  that  was  wholly  unpio- 
ductive  or  nearly  so.  For  the  next  three  months  they  got  better  food,  and  for 
the  last  three  months  they  got  work  they  liked  better,  were  allowed  to  sit  wilh 
the  cell  doors  open,  and  treated  more  kindly  in  many  ways.  During  these  nine 
months  they  received  careful  religious  and  literary  instruction.  This  is  tlie 
system  still.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  punishment  should  attend 
crime  and  that  the  punishment  should  be  most  severe  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
convict's  term,  that  he  may  thus  be  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  heinousness  of 
his  crime.   The  solitary  confinement,  serves,  it  is  thought,  not  only  as  a  punishment 
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fornrniine  with  hi.ns.'lf    ri   "'  ,."•'"'''*"""'•  t^flin^f  thus  oori.n«iu  i  . 

.\Iiohaol  Davitt^sflocWn  in     •!  •''?;;''  ''"'^''''Htio.s  ho|i,  J.  it   'n"'""r"  "''  ^^»° 
•"I'l  •'    the  on.   o  'Z       '""  "'*'  ^''"  ^"•«'^fc  >.'.;'''';,    ^^^"^^<'*'  *■'<""  H  Prison 

t"  those  i^,  tl?e     k  W     'S"'"'''  *''"^  ^•'"•••.  -n,    the  s    I  m"  '  '""*'^"^«  P^*" 

was  well  fed,  w  s  ,  a     t       '"'"^"'^^  ^^"•'^'^-  ^''<^'>''  .eenjl^  .'''"  '"'"r^'  '"  ^vhat 
'i-"on,.t  free  men  '    T  .^?^  ''  '''7^»  «  ^^«ek.  and  wTs    ^  ^     r''''^'^"^"''^^«'''^">. 

won  theadn.iration  of  n  '^  '^''"^''  ^^'^'^  vorvsucS  I     T.    ??'*-'^  "'"'"'•  ^ho 

^y^t-n  of  ...an^:::;.::  n^sf "^fZ^^r^-  ^'^^  --S  t Jt  t^:^??  ^^' -^^^ 

ol-luave,  a  careful  Unt  i.  iT.         '^"«'*  the  oonvietM  w«..-.  ,.'"  "^^"*ot  theprison 

cliaived  on  tickef  r.f  I  ,     '  *^^'^t»  and  fiis  assofinf/    ii         "''•   ^"  En^rlaud 

tl.at'hegl.Stl:':ri•^''r^^'^■''  a  .natte'^>?Z;  ^  T  ^;^"^'«^  -a«  <ii.s- 
con.luet'Voo,rvvTf.nH,  ''^^^'''  '"'"'e  'lespera  e  r  ;«;.•  ,'"' 9a'-P^'"tor  states 

lot  loose  Uiere  was  o  X  '.7'^' ''^"^'  '-oported  it  'uP  m'  "'l'  ''P''''^  ^'^^i' 
0/'  the  ticket  ot^;":  anrtor^'^  °''  '''^'"-  "-^  ^tto  ,'  to!  to,:^,?""^''^'^'^"-^ 
il'o  tickot-of-leave  nmn  ^  '"'?  ^'''"^  '^''  ^^^nfe'la  id  was  i  ,  '  '"  f  ^di^ions 
Pnson  Matron."  whi^?  L...^.,  \^«''^'  "P"'^on  cha?ac  e  ;  I  l^''!?:^'^"  /  ''-^d  "^ 
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S!.,^^^^:"*-'^ave  man.      A    wo,k.  •^'^:i;^"e;;Sl^r7r  '"  -f^^nt  dr^ad'of 

'Jagroat«onsatio„wir.n    .;,■:,::',*>'"  ^^Y  a 

«"J  quite  as  badiv  amon?./   )    '^''"'^  /"  ''^^^'^  «hows 


P  ivr         """""-  man.      a 

The  Irish  8y.steni  has  underrrone  ,n„         i    '^'"""-st  the  female  convicts 

^-  ^^^  rt  i::^^'  7  ^K^SitTcoi^r 'y-'^-  ^^  -"-ts  i, 

•^^^■aiting  their  disch  nr?."'"''*^,  P''''^^"  at  Lusk   when  th«      '""/"  '^"'^  *^''^«^here 
n'Jvv  is,  it  .shows  not  tlmTn.    t  "^  ''"'  "'  <le,scribin<r  tZ  VnTi     ^^'-  ^^"'^ck 

abui.tone.ru  th     •t^;''  'ennssion  of  thei?  orLinxl  spn^'     ^  "'^^'"^  «f  ff^^od 

In  addition  to  this  ultimnfA  v.       j     ,  °"g»nal  sentence 

theiiisel 
Hrst 


"  Tr,  „j  i-^-  '     •'^^""*  ""'t^n  the  same  nrJn,;„oi       7      'cmaie  convict 

In  addition  to  this  ultimnfA  v.       j     ,  °"g»nal  sentence. 

f^  immediate   privillc'    ar  -'*^'  *''"  ««°^i«t«  ^ny  ^.^n  ^     , 

iselves  nnf  ^f  *       r^      ^^*'^'  ameliorations  nf   fj,„-      "^  *'ara  a  succession  of 

FTODation  period  of  whinV.  „u_...     .  ® 


period  of  which  about 
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months  are  spent  in  cellular  confinement.  If  during  this  year  720  good  marks 
have  been  earned,  the  third  class  in  associated  labour  is  entered.  The  convict 
remains  in  this  for,  at  least,  one  year.  But  when  he  has  earned  2,920  marks  he 
may  pass  up  into  the  second  class  for  a  third  year.  Another  2,920  marks .  will 
bring  him  into  the  first  or  highest  class  in  which  there  is  a  further  sub-class 
ranked  as  special,  which  carries  a  slight  extra  remission  of  one  week  of  the 
original  sentence. 

"Eight  good  marks  per  day  are  the  maximum  attainable.  In  the  third 
class,  convicts  may  earn  one  shilling  a  month  with  permission  to  receive  one 
visit  from  their  friends  each  half  year.  In  the  second  class,one  shilling  and  six 
pence  per  month  may  be  earned,  with  the  substitution  of  tea  for  gruel,  longer 
exercise  on  Sundays  and  increased  privileges  of  visits  and  correspondence.  In 
the  first  class  extended  advantages  of  the  latter  kind,  with  a  further  improvement 
in  dietary,  more  exercise  on  Sundays  and  a  half  a  crown  a  month  may  be  earned. 
There  has  recently  been  instituted  a  special  "  Star  "  class,  consisting  exclusively  of 
convicts  not  previously  sent  to  penal  servitude.  These  enjoy  some  particular 
privileges  and  they  carry  a  red  star  on  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  prisoners. 

"  Convicts  must  in  general  have  learned  to  read  and  write  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  highest  class.  Different  dresses  are  worn  in  the  respective 
classes.  The  adoption  of  this  '  progressive  system,'  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
led  to  a  large  diminution  of  punishment  in  those  prisons.  And  this  is  a  chief 
merit  of  the  plan,  namely,  its  aid  to  the  officers  and  to  discipline.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  it  affords  little  test  of  either  the  character  or 
the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  fact,  the  greatest  hypocrites  and  the  most 
cunning,  habitual  rogues,  may  most  easily  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  this  it  is  of  great  value.  But  the  appendage  of 
supervision  is  also  very  essential." 

When  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  custody  and  care  of  all  the 
British  convicts  in  Great  Britain,  the  English  Government  sent  commissioners 
to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  working  of  the  penitentiary  or  State  prison 
system  in  that  country  and  report.  American  ideas  were  not  adopted  to  any 
great  extent.  The  original  act  establishing  Penitentiaries  in  England  provided 
that  the  convicts  should  be  kept  separate  at  night,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  day,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  communication  even 
when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  work  in  the  same  room  or  shop.  The 
solitary  confinement  of  convicts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  their  penal  ser- 
vitude can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  of  that  .system  of  complete 
separation  which  those  commissioners  found  in  operation  in  some  of  the  American 

?risons,  and  which  is  still  in  operation  in  less  vigorous  form  iu  the  Eastern 
'ennsylvania  prison.  In  American  prisons  generally,  solitary  confinement  was 
used  only  as  a  punishment  for  msuburdination  or  violation  of  the  prison  rules, 
The  ticket-of-leave  system,  or  the  system  of  conditional  liberation,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  was  first  tried  in  the  Australian  convict  settlements,  and  having 
been  found  to  work  satisfactoi.iy  there,  it  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  when 
transportation  could  not  be  continued.  It  was  really  little  more  than  a  shortening 
of  the  term  of  the  convict's  sentenct,  until  Crofton,  in  his  administration  of  the 
Irish  prisons,  showed  how  much  more  may  be  gained  by  requiring  the  convicts 
actually  to  earn  such  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence,  as  was  allowed  by  the 
law,  and  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  ticket-of-leave.  This  system  in  its  improved 
form  was  adopted  in  1S02  by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg ;  in  the  Canton  of  Sargovie,  in  Switrerland,  in  1868 ;  in  Servia  in  lliGO ; 
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severity  of  tLr  punish  Jnfc  J;  f''^   P"'^«"^    *he    convil    t^f  *  ^''"  ''^'•- 
the  diet  table,  trZlitlltUT'''  "'  in«t™.C   '„'  ,  TZJT'^  "> 

=/s.VerA:5^toLr3e':;r^^^^ 

manner  in  which  k  i^l^/"!f  ?^^^"^  ^  *«  the  quf  tv  of  th  *^/^  «^""ot  work 

and  human  feS,-nV  the  nr7     '  *^'^  ^'^  '""^^^  *«  s"i"  n<ftll  wl^?"'^  *"^  ^«  to  the 

of  prisoners  to  gfve  them  ddi^ •'''"%   ««'"«-  ^o      ^  tisl    r''' if '^^^P^^^ 
In  most  cases  thp  n\.;  delicacies  and  furniture  anT/.         '  ^'^^^  the  friends 

warden  of  the  SinSnT M  "'^r^  ^  ''^eral  alWance  oA"!?"'^  ^°^  ^''^'^  cells 
of  assisting  to  mafnS  ^—  J""'^  ^*^^«  prison  sZ  "Vh  ^'"'•^°-  M*--  B^'ush, 
Plino  that  SmnJv  til  *^  sciplme  i„  a  pr  son  T  T  "  .  ^''^  '*''«  ™any  ways 
the  man  aftTr  L  fP'  '''^^'"'  "^"t  the  disci pK  that  ,.     °^  T*"  ^«  ™"ch  disc^f 

In  the  Massachusettrslf.  f-  ''"^r  ^^'  ^^^^^ired  a  fair  commlr?  t  "T^"'^  P^'^^d 
f"ssioners.  there  were  aUh/r'''"'  ?  ^^^'l^>  ^^  the  warSTnf  ^°'^'."^."*^"*'°°- 
tnow  how  to  read  «n!i       u     *,""®  ^^  their  visit  onlv  1  v.  ,?  •     »nforn,ed  the  com- 

■"  ^^-p- for  :s^t  Ar-r-rjei%«5;^^^^^^ 

'«w  that  instruction 
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shall  be  given  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  Knglish  education  to  such  prisoners 
as  may  require  it  and  be  benefited  by  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  prison  wardens 
and  chaplains  is  fully  met."  Similar  reports  are  made  as  to  the  work  of  this 
cliaracter  done  in  the  Joliet,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  other   State  piisons. 

The  system  in  actual  operation  in  all  but  some  Sou*^hern  States  is  that  known 
in  the  Northern  Spates  as  the  Auburn  system,  the  principal  features  of  which  inv, 
separate  cells  by  night  and  associated  labour  by  day.  Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  board  of  correctiouj  and  charities  in  a  pamph- 
let published  in  1890  says  •  "  When  it  is  combined  with  a  suitable  laboui' 
system,  that  is  a  system  of  productive  labour  such  as  will  train  men  to  earn 
their  way  outside,  it  affords  opportunity  for  reformation,  though  the  system  lias 
little  reformatory  power  in  itselt.  In  most  cases tlie  system  has  been  supplementcil 
by  good  time  laws,  under  which  prisoners  earn  a  reduction  of  their  sentence  \>y 
good  conduct  and  in  some  states  prisoners  are  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earninij;.s 
on  condition  of  good  conduct.  These  laws  promote  good  discipline  but  do  iiit 
ensure  i-eformation.  The  worst  men  often  make  the  best  convicts,  earn  all  ot 
their  good  time  and  go  straight  back  into  crime.  Many  go  out  of  our  .'<tatt' 
prisons  reformed  men  but  their  reformation  is  not  generally  due  to  anything 
inherent  in  the  system.  The  reformation  of  state  prison  convicts  is  largtlv 
dependent  upon  the  personality  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  A  warden  whocaies 
nothing  about  his  men,  a  tyrannical,  heartless  deputy-warden,  or  a  perfunctorv 
chaplain  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  every  lenovating  influence. 

"  In  some  state  prisons  as  in  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  paiole 
system  ha-s  been  introduced  with  a  system  of  marks  and  grades.  The  results  liave 
been  very  encouraging.  The  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York  have  gone  in'j 
effect  within  the  past  two  years  and  are  not  yet  fairly  in  operation.  The  ( Miio 
law  has  been  in  operation  since  1885.  The  convicts  are  divided  in  three  gradw 
as  at  the  Elmira  reformatory  and  are  marked  on  thtdr  conduct,  their  labour  amJ 
on  school  or  normal  progress,  and  those  who  have  not  previously  been  convictel 
of  any  felony  may  be  discharged  on  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence  providcii 
by  law  for  their  offence  subject  to  a  return  without  trial  if  their  parole  is  violated, 
Under  the  operation  of  this  law  it  is  claimed  that  the  morale  of  the  prison  has 
greatly  improved  and  the  population  has  diminished.  About  600  prisoners  li.iv 
been  paroled  and  the  board  of  managers  report  the  most  encouraging  results  i,i 
the  way  of  reformation." 

The  good  1/ime  law  of  Ohio  provides  that  "  fro.n  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  each 
convict  sentenced  for  a  definite  t*  u  other  than  life,  .shall  be  entitled  to  diminish 
the  period  of  his  sentence  as  follows  : — For  each  mouth,  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival  at  the  penitentiary,  during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  discipline,  or  of  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  has  laboured  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  live  days  from  the  piiiod 
of  his  sentence."  If  he  continue  to  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner  lie  is 
entitled  to  .seven  days'  deduction  for  each  month  in  the  second  year,  to  nine  days' 
deduction  for  each  month  in  the  tliird  year,  and  of  ten  days'  deduction  in  cdch 
year  after  the  third.  For  bieach  of  rules  or  discipline,  or  for  misconduct,  he  may 
forfeit  "  a  portion  or  all  of  his  time  previously  gained." 

The  Ohio  law  relating  to  parole  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  piison, 
provides  that  the  Board  of  .Managers  of  the  prison  "  shall  have  power  to  establisli 
rules  and  regulations  tmder  which  any  prisoner  *  *  under  a  sentence  (tther 
than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  who  may  have  served  the  mininiuiii 
term  provided  by  law  fur  the,  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  whoha-;iiot 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution, 
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subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  bacVwfrh in  l"""^','  *^'  '"?*''«^  ^^  *he  board!and 
Powers  to  carry  out  their  regulations  are  Jiv.n?"."^'n'''  '^^  *^«  ^^*'^  institution  " 
One  of  the  rules  is  that  "  no  prisoner  shall  h."  V*  ^^^  ^"^''^  ^^^  ^^e  same  secSn 
m  the  first  grade  continuously  for  a  neriod  nf  ^f '''  ''".  P^''^^«  «''">  has  not  been 
rule  13  that  "no  person ^all  be  releaJl^fn^  ",^  '*^^'^  ^""'^  "'onths."  v\notW 
um.shed  to  the  Lard  ^ mlnagTlZiTti^^^^^^^  evidence 

for  «uch   prisoner,  from  some  resnJLThll"^     ''^  ^"'P'^-^"'^"*  has  been  secured 
auditors  of  the  county  where  suchTerstreSS^^^  certified   to  be  such  by  [he 

^^^^^S^T^Z  1::i&.^^rtt''  'T'  ''^^  ^^-  was  much 
penitentiary;  but  those  who  thouTt  h  fid  nof'  ^T^'  ,7'*^'"  ^"  ^he  ColumbSs 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  ad^^i  Lred       17^-^^  ^'^^ 
the  warden  could  form  a  prope,  esUmate  of    V^^  very  improbable  thS 

ascertam  whether  a  reformation  had  rX  been  Pff  '^^T-'^"'  °*"  ^^e  prisoners  or 
1,600  men  were  busily  enga-ed  in    'orK  ^^''^f "^  '"  ^^^  «ase,  where  nearlv 

acres  o  ground.  And  it  was'said  that  H  T  ^^^^'^i'^?-  ^t  was  said,  o vei  hS 
an  application  for  a  prisoSdlha4e  t  n^l  "*  "^"^^^''^  when'con  id  Sg 
sentations  made  from  without.      ''"'^'^^  '^^  P^'^^^  are  often  influenced  by  rep."? 

,,  J^e  Board  ,„f  .„a^,.,  „,  .,„  ,,^,^  ,,^^^,,  ^^^__^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

to  the  prisoner  whose  reputation  and   'ood  '  S  °!  «"c?'"agement  and  blessings 

XL.leu^  ""^'^  '^'  ^^°«fi*«.  and  the  iidditv°.i^  {'  It  appreciation  of  those 
pie. Ige  of  honour  is  best  shown  in  the  fact  fh?.  VSu  '^I''''^  *'^«>'  have  kept  their 
be  law  went  into  operation  ^n  1885  but  ?n  ?^  *^'  ^'^^^  P^^^^^''^  Paroled  since 
t.on  0  the  conclifcions'^imposed  "  Thev  n „  f  ^^  ^'^""^  ^««'^  '•^^""•ed  for  v.  "a 
one  ot  the  Board  that  "Slthouffh  underTh  l  ^PP^^T"'^  ^^'  statement  made  b^ 
at  work  for  al.nost  four  yearsfot  a  Hne  ^.^  ^T  7*^  ''"^"'^  ^^e  Board  have  been 
.nd  we  have  no  change  whatevefto  srjs.'  fV''^  ^''  ^"'«  '^^s  been  chaiS 
or  addition  that  woufd  be  of  be/efit  eTttIrt  fh    ItZTl^r^ '""^  ""^'^^^^^^ 

i-'ic  Biuce  or  to  tnt  convict. 
The  Act  passed  bv  the  New  V^.i    r     •  i 
Act,  provides  (section^  that  wlen  an?Se"n'  '"  ^''^'  '^"«^'»  ^s  the  Fassett 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  punishabS         •  ^    ''"'  ''''^''  ^'^'een  years  of  a^e 
jnay  pronounce  upon  such  c^o^t  «  ai1^J^7"'?"'r"*^'"^«^at^Pri«on 'h^ 

ssErs£-iHi3s%s:st 

,i;iu  *■"  '^"'^^  ^«ard  and  anolv  for  hi!  ..i  ^'''''°°  *'•  opportunity  to 

1  charge,  and  the  board  is  proh?&  frn.^  ''e  ease  upo„  parole  or  firanabsolu  e 
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prisoner.  Section  77  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  cause  to  be  kept  in 
each  prison  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  each  prisoner  therein  confined  upon  an 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  record  shall  include  a  biographical  sketch  covering 
such  items  as  may  indicate  the  causes  of  the  criminal  character  or  conduct  ot 
the  prisoner  and  also  a  record  of  the  demeanour,  education  and  labour  of  the 
prisoner  while  confined  in  such  prison.  When  a  prisoner  is  transferred  a  copy  ot 
this  record  shall  be  transmitted  with  him.  Section  78  provides  that  the  board,  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  prisoner  applying  for  discharge  will 
live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  may  authorize  his  leleasc 
upon  parole  on  the  usual  conditions.  If  he  violates  those  conditions  he  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  back  to  prison  on  warrant  issued  by  the  board  or  any  one  of  its 
members  and  be  held  for  such  part  of  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  ai< 
remained  unexpired  when  he  was  released  on  parole.  Tuis  goes  much  farther  than 
the  English  ticket-of -leave  system  under  which  a  convict  is  sentenced  for  a  definite 
terra  and  can  earn  only  a  limited  remission  of  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Hart  tells  us  that,  "  In  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  a  very 
important  and  useful  experiment  is  in  progress.  .  .  There  has  been  no  special 
legislation,  except  a  law  requiring  that  all  of  the  convicts  be  sent  to  school ;  but 
the  modifications  in  the  system  have  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
Board  of  Inspectors  unde.-  existing  laws.  Warden  Hatch,  who  was  formerly  a 
prison  contractor,  holds  the  view  that  prison  discipline  has  but  one  legitimate 
object,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  ;  and  that  the  most  effective  way  to  pro 
tect  society  is  to  reform  the  prisoner.  He  holds  that  any  means  which  have 
proved  efficient  to  reform  men  outside  are  legitimate  in  prison."  To  this  end,  a 
niark  system  has  been  introduced,  and  every  man  is  marked  on  a  scale  of  ten  on 
his  studies  and  .  his  conduct,  which  includes  his  efficiency  in  work.  Every  man 
who  earns  seven  in  studies  and  nine  in  conduct,  enjoys  certain  privileges  amongst 
which  are  the  following :  he  substitutes  a  grey  suit  for  stripes  at  the  end  of  liis 
first  three  months  (this  privilege  is  highly  valued),  he  has  the  privilege  of  news- 
papers, letters,  a  weekly  literary  society,  religious  meetings  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  liberty  in  the  prison  yard  two  aftemoonn  in  the  week. 
Men  who  fail  to  earn  these  marks,  and  men  who  break  the  rules  are  deprived  of 
these  privileges.  Those  who  join  the  literary  societies  must  pledge  themselves  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  good  discipline  and  good  morals.  The  religious 
work-  of  the  prison  is  carried  on  by  a  chaplain  and  assistant  chaplain,  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  this  work,  and  a  Catholic  chaplain  who  officiates  regularly.  , . 
The  prison  officers  a.ssett  that  no  special  favours  are  shown  to  convicts  who  interest 
themselves  in  religious  matters.  .  .  The  visible  results  are  better  work — several 
of  the  contractor's  foremen  testify  that  the  men  work  better  than  formerly —  .  . 
better  order  and  an  intellectual  improvement.  .  .  There  were  few  dull,  morose, 
or  dogged  countenances." 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  American  systems  differ  from  the  English  more  fclan 
in  the  extent  of  the  discretionary  powers  given  to  the  warden  or  chief  offieei.  In 
Great  Britain  the  discretionary  power  of  the  superintendent  is  very  limited  •  in 
the  United  States  the  warden  manages  the  prison,  its  inmates,  and  its  atl'airs 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  '  Usually  there  is  a  board  which  is  supposed  to  control 
him,  but  which  in  most  cases  is  willing  to  authorize  what  he  proposes,  and  to  ap- 
prove of  what  he  does.  Because  of  this  freedom  of  action,  and  the  diversity  of 
management  arising  from  it,  a  great  many  systems  or  modifications  of  systems, 
all  more  or  less  experimental  are  on  trial,  and  it  may  be  possible  after  a  time  to 
determine  what  is  best. 
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't  18  diflicuJt  to  ascei'^ft*       u 

^ty^trp-er^^^^^^ 

the  reformation  of  recidivlf  '''^'"f  ,««timate.s  are^ven  &  '  ""t'^  ^^««  fi^J  o 
that  comparatively  C^^yha^^^t^-^ifcual  crirninaJs  is^lteedin^'/'  f.^^'^^'^'^t 
to  contend  that  the  m^n  who  hn«  f  "''•"*'  ^'°  ^^^rm.  Indeed  "^''^  ^-^^"^*'  ^"d 
prone  to  crime  that  he  cannot  ..-^T-  '"'P"«oned  several  til  "'/^  ^'^  ^^^  as 
IS,  therefore,  impossible  C^r?  ^''/^''  '"^inatilns  andT  /l-^>^  "^*"re  so 
0"  tho.se  imprisoned  fir  the  t  H^n  ^"^  ^^'"^'''^^^^ry  influence  'h„''  '^^^^""''^"on 
career  of  vice  and  crim*.  K  *  V  *^"^®'  espec  ally  thosp  «^^!  f  ^^^^  '"ost  effect 
AlongandpainfulT^^^^^^^  "^^  led  a  lo„g 

hr«t  tune,  many  become  thorn     m  '"'.'^  P''°^«d  that  of  thL;  f  ""''  '^"«"d  oflence^ 

mto  association  witndoSet^^'^^^^^     'because  in  pSsonTh^""'^  *°^  *^« 
crnnmal,  «»e«ders  whose  every  deed,  and  wSd        J  tf '  '"'"'^ 

PenauS^:T;rr(S^r'^'^^^^«'*-nquir.into  th'   ^  .    "'^  ^ 
^^--t  import.,  ,,';«^^^^^^^^^^^^  several  vVl"i^recT.^^^^^^^^^^ 

-orlSSSi^"^^       i;rf!::^f-d  convic.  bj 

after  careful  enquiries  J«»0-1,  states  that  "  these  Li  ^^^^^^  of  the 

numbers  were  s2ffici  ntto  occ::^ '"'  """*  *«  ^'"bant  ?o  Sj!  ^^'^  '^^'^^^^ 
prisons.    .       And  in  at^     occupy  a  separate  bloffc-  n,t         accumv  ate  until  th« 

Chatham  prison  wherffjT''"^''".'^-^*  2o5  of  the  e  pri/j"^  ^^  ^^^^  public  works 
,  vick"  Thedir^^tl'lfcc^^^^^^^^  t-nsferreSt 

;  all  who  were  convSed  a  Sl^'  *  *^'  ^^J««*«  in  vfew  wnf  uf  ^*  ^'^^  «on- 

tey  ordered,  with  the  approt    ofTh ""%'  *°  ^'  admitted  Tnto  fhi '  '?'*^^*^d 
crimes  in  themselves  indicate  I^  ri.^^  Secretary  of  HfZih!'^  class,  and 
convictedof  receiving  Sen'    J'.  -  «r*t«  criming  course  of  fl    '^T'  ^^°«e 
indecency,    whether    p^Suf^.   !.'    ""^  Z"?*^  ^^^^^cted  of  unnlf    'I'     -^^  ^'^^^^ 
who,  although  convicted  forT^«  convicted  or  not,  .should  h"?^  ^"'"es  and 
been  Jeadi.ig^crimin^flivel  weie' « V     ^'T  ^«^«  ^"nd  on t^/^'^^^ded  ;    those 
Jordered  .should  " hp  Innl;^ ^    ®  ^^^°  excluded.     The  n  prf    u     "^  enquiry,  to  hav« 
(be  treated  like  all  otfco'^  ?  '"Pf**^  ^^"  Prepared  forTh^'^'  ^^lect.'-d  it  Z 
I  ept, separate  fromlhrm  ^JJ^ttr^  '^^^  *^«^  ^e'et  be  aS  ^^^^^^ 

I  f'em  directly  or  indi;e  tly  eitbet  «t ""  'T'  ^^^^^^  they  come  "nt^  '"'^  ^"^^^ely 
Jany  other  occasion  "  Wi^h  ^  •  ^  ^*  '^^^^'  at  chanel  unZ  "*^,  ^'""tact  with 
learlet  -ar  on  Ts  cloiht  ""'T'.^  ^'^^"^•'"g  this  each  of  fi  ^""'^hment,  or  on 
Imports  state  that  the  co'vfor^^/i"^  ^''  cfued  « tht  star  .f  '^-"^^^^^  ^^^ars  a 

I -the  others  and  ^ere^r^lrkll^^t^^'r  ^^'^  ^^^e  "metaW  ,^">"ent 
pot,  however,  earn  anv  /.^"'^^'^abie  for  their  general  fr/T^!}         ,    *°  fl'sc  pjine 

Ireatest  crim  nal.  t7  ox*''"^  §^°°d  service  time  f  h?„  ^  ^"^  conduct.  Thev  do 
f  son  or  penitent^ar'  to  tht        ^^f '°'  "^™«  *han  taJT^^  ?"««««  for  fir..fc 
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American  penologists  mainti^in  that  in  such  institutions  there  sljould  be  no  pur- 
pose or  thought  of  punishment  for  offences  committed  without.  Coloi;  ni  Qdi  ni  r 
Tufts,  of  the  Massaiihusetts  reformatory,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeliujj  (i-"  the 
National  Prison  Association  held  .at  Atlaitta,  Oa.,  said  :  "  With  the  pa.s.  lifu  ami 
record  of  a  prisoner  a  reformatory  has  no  punitive  business.  For  his  i  Ffenc"  lip 
has  been  adjudged.  His  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  were  the  adjiidioiticii 
and  the  punishment  of  his  violation  of  lav/,  and  by  these  the  deiaand  oi  juNtici! 
was  8ati.sfied.  .  .  The  punishments  of  a  reforioatory  shoull  berestrictud  toinliac 
tions  of  its  own  lawo.  .  .  To  doom  the  offender  was  tlii-  <!uty  of  the  magistiate, 
to  rehrtbilitiite  him  is  the  commission  of  the  reformatory." 

The  tvifontiatory  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  of  wh':;h  Mr.  1.  R.  Brcckway  took 
charge  in  187  >.  and  which,  to  a  grei<.>,  extent,  is  of  his  creation,  is  tl  f  bust  k  ))<■.;) 
and  in  iiiany  resjieots  tlu;  vu.  sfc  remarkable  of  American  institutions;  <.f  thit^  'las 
When  the  commissione..',  >iHito.d  tlil^  institution  they  saw  every  where  evitance 
of  discipline,  good  goveriii..>^;;t,  yj  evgy,  vif^w  sr,  life  and  progress.  In  the  groumls. 
the  worksliops,  the  offices,  the  d.atn<it  rounit,  the  cells,  the  school  rooms,  cliiipt'i 
and  gymnasium,  the  keenest  v;*  \ci>iiu  could  discover  nothing  to  find  fault  with 
Bat  what  they  especiaily  aun!ixs  i  was  tiie  quiet,  manly  demeanour  nC  the  men  ot 
the  first  and  second  cl.-is',  cix!  the  air  of  .self-respect,  without  the  slii^htest  show 
of  self-assertion,  with  which  they  underwent  the  inspection  of  the  visiters 
They  looked  like  a  body  of  j  articularly  intelligent,  respectable  Woiktnen  in  an 
ordinary  factory,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  expressed  the  opinio;;,  in  M-hicli 
the  others  concurre.  I,  "that  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  then,  two-thirds  of 
tht'se  young  men  would  never  again  do  anything  to  deserve  imprisonment.' 

The  substance  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brockway  is  that,  this  rlitleis 
from  tlie  other  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  selection  of  a  special  class  of 
prisoners  lo^  be  treated,  viz.:  Males  to  the  exclusion  of  females  ;  felons  to  the 
exclusion  of  misdemeanants  and  men  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony, 
although  they  might  have  been  in  a  house  of  refuge,  or  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
They  must  be  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Then  as  to  the  men 
sent  to  the  Reformatory  the  judge  does  not  determine  or  name  the  periuAs 
of  their  detention.  The  law  fixes  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  penalty  tliat 
may  be  imposed  for  each  offence.  In  other  cases  the  judges  determine  what 
the  penalty  within  these  limits  shall  be,  but  not  when  a  prisoner  is  sent  to 
this  reformatory.  "Another  difference  is  in  the  system  of  treatment  wliicli 
has  been  termed  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  is  based  upon  the  .sy.stoin 
of  indeterminatesentences.  There  isamarkingsystem under  which  themost  minute 
record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performances  and  progress  and  demeanour  anJ  in-  i 
dustry,  instructive  or  productive,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  his  mental  giowtii 
indicated  by  his  work  at  the  schools.  .  .  .  The  next  distinguishing  feature  is  in 
the  etibrts  made  for  the  education  of  the  men  here— in  the  schools.  V  mv  inmate 
upon  admission  is  assigned  to  his  appropriate  place  in  the  grade's  s.h,.  •'  and  is 
assigned  school  tasks  under  competent  teachers  who  instruct  him  un  i.  -  ^  le  nial 
system.     The  prisoner  is  subjecte  ^  '  >  monthly  written  examin  ^lom  i  ad  a  failure 
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to  obtain  the  minimum  percentag    ,    iuired,  involves  loss  of  tir 
in  demeanor,  or  in  the  trade's  scho  -i  examination  ;  or  properl;y    ■ 
results.     Latterly,  a  diflference  had  come  to  exist,  because  of  the  tr.  r 
ment  of  the  whole  place  and  the  organizing  of  the  inmates  into  .\  .  --■ 
a  complete  compltnient  of  officers.     Out  of  this  had  come  a  new 
government  in  which  inmates  of  the  advanced  grades  placed  uud  ; 
appointed  monitors   and   overseers  in   place  of  citizens  previous!. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  instruction  given  in  trades.     Every 
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li'  pass  Dionthlv  TI.^'     .'"''  »  nun'ber  of  lesaoi,=  I    ■       ?»"'"e.  ««ch  trade 

»aini;,8  of  defectif  "tw  a  vSw'trh"^  '■'  "">  ^'^^ZuVCto  t?/  T"'"; 
rapscuy  m  the  exneclatior,  „/  °  bringing  about  a  W(y„  .  ,*  Physical 
fell"  physical  oondSn^^  ?/  ""'{'?  "">'  Wold  scientifl.  ti  ,   '^""  "'"»«  "nd 

:uh"rir  .w'"^- >^^  w^'tid'^'d  '"»'■-"-  "««r,a^^^^  "r 

renovation  for  thZ  X  J      '"  !,"""'«''•  >>"'  «  a  conmC  !°''.  "  gymnasium, 
empliiisizinir  the  diS.™     P'^  "<"«'  ■'■    I'  oiicht  („►.?..'?'"""  °'  »«ientiHc 

4  .leals  liS^S  S  cte  r*'  f "  "'h-  i-ti     U^'^^h'jtl!'''"  ?"»  '' 
tence  system   from   «n  1^      !?  ^'  inmates  on  the  so  n^ini  •,*'"''' ^'^iorma- 

di^tingu'ished  from  the  aver?.  '""  ""''  d^^eiplinary   ^oin,  V^'     "'''^ 
under  the  law  of  d^scinMnJ/if^^  ^'"'°°  '"  tl'e  mosf  ifZ^i  °^,  ^'«"^.  «ncl  it  is 
treatment  of  the  or'oEez  L  rp'.  "".^"f  ''^  '-^^'-hSn  hS"!  P^'t'^-'^ar,  that 
over  a  thousand  inmS''  ^  --^'«'-     ^«  ^ave  at  the^ttrtln^l^SJ^X^ 

non-paHirtsifaSJf  tC'fn'th*'^*  *^^  ^^--tory  shali  be  eo  d     .   , 
marmgers  are  authorised  to  es^abii'sh"'''*  ^'°*^  ""'^  genera  tt„^f.tt^'  T5 
they  defim  to  be  reouisitp  fx..  ^  *  '""^'^  system  an rl7«'  ^®  ''''^^''^^  "^ 

bers  of  the  board  aitlonVn    TP'^'S  on  the  work  of  the  Ir.  T  *"^'  '^'^^■^"''es 

they  appoint  the^'p^Sntnt^t?^'^?  ^^  *h"   «oVeT„'^oHhe  Jt'?  "^'"; 
officers,  determine  when  n  nr  1  .    ^"*''*^' «»  the  iiiformnf ;««     *^^,ptf  ^e.  and 

r^S  NcS  °"°-  -t^The?^r„fr  i™S::f  ^^,]\» 

<leve]o,„„e„t  tS the  ,  t,uost  Th''  ''?"""■"  »"<'  ^  <^nTSw  °d''l  ■''''?°'"'''  t^^ 
triptioii.  suitable  tn  ,1??  •  ^''^P'™'"■y  work  is  of  tL  ?  T*  ''.'^  mteilectual 
stondaid     Some  !°    *?'"""''8  "">  intolli,,™^.  T '™  V"""'  rudimentary  des- 
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*caii  thought.  Biography,  all  the  great  authors,  and  a  critical  reading  study  of  the  reprusonta- 
tive  master-pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thuuKht  and  the  eleVation  of  literary  taste.  PoHiIchI 
economy,  tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  industrial  society,  and  study  of  the  piinciiilen 
applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of  society  touching  production,  distribiitinn, 
exchange  and  consumption.  Higher  arithmetic,  algebraic  processes,  and  geometric  prinoijiUn, 
such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  advanced  work  in  the  imictical  courses  of  sciincc. 
We  have  stenography,  type-writing,  telogrfiphy,  ancient  and  mediieval  histoi-y,  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  groat  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  to  those  civil  institutions  of  later  times  which  liive 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Practical  ethics  ;  This  branch  taking  fm  its 
subject  that  which  every  otlier  study  in  the  course  is  intended  to  indicate,  and  for  which  all  i>iii 
reformatory  agencies  prepare  the  pupil,  "right  living."  Tliis  is  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
and  it  is  kept  constantly  before  their  minds.  By  these  compulsory  studies,  when  they  .iiv 
members  of  the  community  again,  they  will  understand  more  or  less  our  organized  society,  uul 
the  studies  themselves  enlarge  a  man's  concepti(m  of  himself. 

Mr.  Jury. — Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  in  political  economy  '(  A.  Judge  Dexter  is  lectun  r  m 
political  economy. 

Q.   Does  he  take  his  own  political  economy  !     A.  He  takes  the  standard  works, 

Q.  How  often  does  ho  come  here  ?  A.  Once  a  week.  Wo  have  also,  I  may  say,  a  cDiiisf 
in  j)liysical  geography — a  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures.  During  the  summer  time,  tlmt  is 
now,  they  are  occupied  on  media'val  history,  and  they  have  had  American  history  in  the  Imver 
classes.  So  this  is  how  the  mind  is  reached — by  a  new  and  higher  conception  of  things,  lint  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  our  classes  is  the  Sunday  morning  ethical  class. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach — utilitarian  morals  ?  A.  We  have  different  (juestions  ;  one  of  the 
last  was  right  and  wrong  competition. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  manual  training  io  the  schools,  how  would  you  determine  a  mans 
capacity  i  A.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine  that-  either  by  studying  a  mans 
capabilities  or  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  lie  lives. 

Q.  How  wide  would  you  extend  the  range  of  the  subjects  t  A.  I  would  extend  it  all  the 
range  of  a  man's  faculties. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  higher  classes  ?    A.  In  the  upper  division  500. 

(The  Commission  were  shewn  over  the  reformatory  by  Mr.  Brockway  and  its  piinciiial 
features—  educational,  disciplinary  and  industrial — were  explained  and  illustrated.  Mr  I'tud- 
way  described  how,  first  when  the  prisoner  enters  the  establishment,  a  complete  diagnosis  is 
made  of  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  ;  how  his  antecedents  are  enquired  into,  the 
habits  and  occupations  of  his  parents  and  grandparents  if  possible — whether  they  were  teiii]ie 
rate  or  intemperate  and  living  honestly  or  dishonestly,  cleanly  or  otherwise,  the  home  lifu  of  the 
man  himself,  his  age  when  he  was  cast  adrift  upon  the  worhl,  his  habits  and  associations  up  to 
the  time  when  he  committed  the  crime  of  which  he  is  convicted ;  his  physical  condition,  his 
inheritances,  his  physical  texture  are  all  examined  ;  the  state  of  his  education,  his  sensibility  to 
shame,  his  susceptibility  to  praise  or  blame — all  these  are  entered  in  detail  upon  the  pai^u  of  a 
big  ledger  which  was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  Commission.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
extensive  entry  there  was  another  by  the  Superintendent  himself,  giving  the  heads  of  tlie  pro- 
posed system  of  treatment.  Then  Mr,  Brockway  explained  how  the  man  is,  after  this,  pntinti 
the  intermediate  grade  and  shewn  that  it  depends  upon  himself  whether  ho  goes  up  or  ddwii, 
He  is  placed  in  the  class  most  fitted  to  his  capacity  and  acquirements,  is  tested  at  every  stage 
by  tlie  mark  system  in  operation  here.  He  is  furnished  with  a  complete  copy  of  the  i  ulos,  and 
his  8ubse(|uent  conduct  is  entered  in  a  separate  account  which  is  kept  in  another  big  ledger, 
The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  different  grades  were  pointed  out :  The  first  grade  men  were ; 
seen  wearing  their  light  blue  uniform  and  smart  military  cap.  They  occupy  better  cells  than , 
the  otheis,  dine  together  in  a  large  mess  room  at  small  tables  and  are  permitted  to  talk  freelj 
and  spend  the  noon  hour  in  a  social  way.  They  march  in  columns  of  four  and  are  othcerecl  'ff  i 
captains  and  sergeants  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  from  their  own  number.  Monitors  in  the 
corridors,  clerks  and  officers  for  the  next  grade  are  chosen  from  amongst  their  number.  The 
second  grade  wear  a  dark  uniform  and  Scotch  caps,  march  in  columns  of  two  and  take  their  meal!  j 
in  cells,  and  have  in  general  less  privileges  than  the  firsi.  grade  ;  and  those  in  the  third  grade  j 
wear  suits  of  red  clothes,  eat  in  their  cells  and  are  commanded  by  officers  of  the  institution. 
They  are  subjected  to  the  restraints  and  rigor  of  ])rison  life.  Dr.  Wey,  the  surgeon  nfthel 
institution,  explained  the  system  of  scientific  physical  training  adopted  in  the  gymnasium  ail 
the  Commission  were  shewn  over  that  building.  A  considerable  number  of  the  defectives  aniij 
dullards,  the  protoplasin,  Mr.  Bruck\v;iy  remarked,  from  which  the  regiment  is  evolveil  bcti 
put  through  their  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission.  The  physical  man  who  is  detec! 
tive  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  renovation  by  baths  and  massage  and  proper  diet  ami  is  pot  j 
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«re  hold  under  the  direction  offZ    T^^'"^  ^nd  a  weeklv  'm    ^"?"f"*  '""tn.c- 

«tory  subject  only  to  th«"fJ..^^  v-ested  solely  in  thl  ^°'^^''  ^^  ^'mitinc.  and 
""iximuin  termpJoWded  bv  i"'.''^",^''^^  «"ch^rnpri  Sl'"'^"^'''*  «^  ^^^  reform 
an.  .sentenced  .  ^.  Under  tL"^  ^?''.  *''«  ^^^^^  for  wh S  tr"^''^'^"  ""^  exceed  the 
^•ach  .nonth  for  good  comlt f  T^"'f  'y^^'^  adopted  nt  ^"'""^^  ^^«  convicted 
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presence  in  the  reformatory  appen'  I  ■  In  <  r'  )U8ly  detrimental  to  the  well-heii)'.' 
of  the  institution  ;  and  such  maiDHjei  may  by  written  requisition  require  the 
return  to  the  reformatory  of  u>  person  who  may  have  hoen  so  trausferrcil, 
This  was  re-enacted  in  1887.  According  to  the  report  of  1880  the  number  .s-nt 
to  the  state  prisons  in  that  w  ay  durinj^  the  thirteen  years  of  the  existence  of  ll.t 
reformatory  was  200. 

The  means  of  reformation  employed  in  this  it -Hi  ,'  ,.  ,re  chiefly  physical 
and  intellectual.  Religious  influences  are  little  relied  on  and  Uiu  almost  lost 
sight  of.  For  some  years  a  Protestant  chaplain  was  eiriployed.  but  there  it  no 
longer  a  regular  Protestant  chaplain,  and  the  only  religious  exercises  in  which 
the  Protestant  prisciit-rs  join— the  only  time  they  receive  religious  instruction  of 
any  kind — are  on  the  .unday  afternoons  when  all  are  required  to  attend  a  religiouh 
meeting,  and  the  minister  especially  invited  for  the  day  holds  a  sei vice  and 
preaches  a  serni'  n  supposed  to  be  unsectarian.  On  Sunday  forenoons  a  chi^s 
m  ethics  not  esseaually  Christian  is  held.  A  Catholic  priest  attends  cm  the  thu.l 
Saturday  of  every  m  .nth,  to  hear  confessions,  and  f-n  the  third  Sunday  celebrates 
mass  and  preaches ;  and  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  evenings  gives  - 
hour's  instruction  in  Christlfin  doctrine.  As  in  several  other  U.  S.  institutions 
.  receives  no  remuneration  for  these  services. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  ascertain  how  many  are  relnrm'>fl 
Of  the  288  paroled  in  1889  the  superintendent  calculates  that  233  or  bU  0  j  ii 
cent,  were  reformed,  but  this  is  merely  an  estimate,  Mr.  Round,  secretary  of  a 
New  York  prisoiier's  aid  asbociation  reports,  "We  received  (of  the  men  paioled 
frouj  Elmira)  7G  in  1880,  nine  are  not  reformed.  In  1881  we  received  9!),  teu 
were  not  good;  in  1883,  109,  13  gone  wrong;  in  1884,  121,  13  gone  wrong;  in 
1S8.>,  10  gone  wrong;  in  1886,  10  gone  wrong;  in  1887,  we  n  reived  80  ami 
but  three  of  them  have  gone  wrong." 

The  standard  of  reformation  is  not  very  high.  Ta  his  ad'^ress  at  the  congress 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  hela  'i' Toronto    Mr.  Brockway  said:— 

"I  would  like  to  say,  for  fea.  hat  tl.o  discus.si,ji  may  t,  ke  a  range  that  it 
will  not  if  1  make  the  statement,  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  about  the 
significance  of  the  teim  reformation  in  the  view  of  a  State  government.  It  is 
not  to  make  an  angel.  Out  crimirr,!;  .ire  defined  to  be  men  non-adjusted  or 
mal-adjusted— out  of  relation.  Either  they  nevei  were  in  a  proper  relation 
or  they  have  been  in  a  proper  relation  and  gotten  out  of  tho  established  <  rden,: 
the  community  in  which  they  resided.  The  work  of  r I'ormatiou  is  to  adju  t 
readjust,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  that  is  doi 
in  the  State  sense  may  be  said  to  have  been  :-  cmji^' 
which  we  always  use  the  term."  And  Mr.  Eug*  J  S 
Prison  Association, .sa>   ."Reformation  in  the  pt-    doi 
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1  sense  does  not  iniply  anj 
indicate  that  he    uust  1« 


religious  transformation  in  the  convict;  it  does  not 
born  again  ither  morally  or  intellectually,  or  even  be  lifted  above  tne  culpa- 
bilities originally  implanted  in  him.  A  convict  is  reformed  when  he  has  un  r- 
gone  such  a  change  that  being  entrusted  with  freedom  he  will  not  again  coinmit 
crime.  This  is  the  sole  and  entire  meaning  of  reformation  as  an  end  sought  liy  tlit 
State  in  its  treatment  of  convicts.  .  .  .  When  a  convict- has  become  siiii|il) 
and  permanently  a  law-abiding  subject,  the  State  has  accomplished  its  whole 
aim  and  duty  and  is  done  with  him.  Its  jurisdiction  reaches  no  further. 
In  our  daily  walk  in  life  we  meet  men  who  are  at  lieart  not  less  dishon.  st  unil 
vicious,  not  less  cruel  or  brutal  than  the  most  hopeless  convicts  atSiug  Siiil 
but  these  men  avoid  violating  the  penal  code  ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  erifuin- 
class.     The  real  diflerence  between  the  criminal  and  the  n  n-criminal  is  one  not 
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If  ■nee.  lacks  power  of  Helf-  n^S^      ^i  1^,':% 'ir  '    ^   '"'^'^•^  t-^^'^"**'^! 
c.o.Kied  by  morbid  notions  of  iife"    '  unstable  and   |,i.s  whole  nature 

A.n  man  guilty  of  an  offoL  brin^^^^'him  wTtbin".!''  '"detenninate  sentence. 
"•ay  be  sent  to  this  reforn.n-ory  by  anv^ourf  n,  F'^visionH  of  the  statute 

pe.H,n8  sentence.!  to  other  prisons  LvL?  "'  '"aK.strate  of  the  state,  and 
mussionors  o!'  prisons.  Two^dasses  of  otftn  ?  '""^  ^?  ^^••''  ^^  °''^'«''  «*'  the  com- 
nnscemeanants,  that  is  Those  In v-teS'lT^  f^"  ^^'^  institution- 

«  ubbornness.  who  may  be  held  fo  u^tel  L"d7eb?;  '^^?T'  ^^«'""«>'  °'' 
v.ct«d  oflarceny,  embezzlement  and  other  s?    ..t  ..;  '.  '"^''^^^'ng  thase  con- 

years  Those  ov  or  15  years  of  age  anrrunde.  40  T'  ^''^  ""^y  t'' ''«'''  f'^''  "^e 
"H.re  than  three  times  may  be  committe  1    n\r  t  ^^^^  "'^^  ''*^^"  convicted 

K. a.  e  as  at  Elmira.  He  uly  en'rH ve  m ,1  LrUr"'\ ^ V'"""'"  ^"^^''^  ^he  s.cond 
marks  m  six  consecutive  months  he  i'n^omlT^^^^^^^  '^'  he  earns  85U 

".  conduct  lack  .f  industry  in  kboj  oTtl  of  I.t''^^^^  For  imperfection 
many  marks  as  the  superinten.lont  think  hT  If  ,  ni"^'"'' '"  f^"''^  ^«  ^"«««  ^ 
to  obtain  ^25  credit  n.arks  i„  a  n.onth  he  is  de^r!.  ?f  u'" '"  *''"  "•'■''*  ^"^^^^  fail« 
in  the  second  class  fails  for  two  consecutive  S.,^!")!  !  ^^'1  ''^""^' '  '^  ^  P'-i^oner 
nionth  he  .  degr«d..d  to  the  third  cW      a  "^•'''"   ^^^'  '"'^^ks  per 

100  cred.t  rks  each  month  for  three  8ucce«S  .  cJa^s  prrsoner  fails  to  obtain 
h.nent  as  tb.>  superintendent  with  thral  T"? '^f  ^^  '^'^'"^^  «"ch  pun- 
prescribe.  F^  a/arks  everv  daror  HO  .  T""  •*'  '^  ^he  commissioners  fnay 
pr-soner  fron,  the  thi,-  to  1^  second  ^rade"  Wk''  '"'  '"°"*^  "'V  '^dvan  c  J 
consecutive  a.onths  i  He  HnstXe  w  t^  .  n.^-  7  ^  ^''T''  '"^'^  ^^•»-'"  fo'"  ^ve 
percnta-es  in  the  sci,  his  naC  Lv  t  '  .  !'''*''"''•  *"'J  ^'^^  'he  required 
skl-ation,  together  with  anv  "  ct  i'^LtsK'o?  tl  '"  '''^-  'l"'^^?  ^^'^  ^^^^  -» 
tend  to  show  the  character  of  the  prfsE  and  «^  «".penntendent  which  will 

as  to  the  prisoner's  fitness  for  releas       The  Rn^  J  ."P/"'""'  ^^'^^  ''*^  '"^y  have 
reformatorv  record  and  the  facts  ami      •   •  *"^  **'''^  '"^^  consideration  the 

tfp  history  of  the  p,isoner  SrelTZ:::/^^^^^^^^^^ 

think  the  case  ope  in  which  release  mn  v  h  .    /^f  ^'^hmnatory      .d  if  they 

a^certain  his  plans  foi-  the  fut'n e  a^d  h-Tri  .ST  '^'  'l'^  ^/l'  '''''''  P"-*<«'^ 
J>'<l^'m'..t  as  to  the  au vi.sability  oFre  ei  S  him  ^r  '  T'^  *^'"'"  ''^^  ^'^^^  ''^^^ 
areivi.Hsedattheendofthei,  tern/  Thfi^p'r^  In  most  cnses  the  prisoners 
and  hold  court  once  a  month.  No  person  outsilT'''""'?.  V"'^  '^'  reformatory 
ot  releasing  a  prisoner  Only  thS  e  in  thtt  '^"',"'*'^  ^"  ^* '  ^''«  ^^Pediency 
expiration  of  the  maximum  teL  The  "an  ar-i  1^'  \^'"^  l'"'''"^  ''«*"«^«  ^he 
tor  permit  is  not  necessarily  hi-rh  or  difficult  fnln  '''''^'''  ^^^"'^^  presentation 
relea..  severe.  They  are  easy  of  performance  a^i"';'  l""'  "'  '^'  *^""^^^'«''  «^ 
ot  the  individual.      Jf  a  prisoner  viokTestL  ''  ^^.s  promote  the  welfare 

arrested  and  taken  back  to  the  reforma^^^^^^^^  "'"'  ''^  ^'.'  ''^'"^'^  he  may  be 

The  men  i,  the  ti.st  grade  wLabr,  f  ""^17''^  ^*  ^''«  commissioners 
those  mth.  third,  red.^  The  first  grade  men  ar^ '  .'^"''i '"  '^''.  «^«""^-  black; 
week;  the  second  grade  men  evervM-^r^  t"^'^^^  to  write  letkTs  eveiy^ 
a   all.     Those  in  th?  first  gS  ml^be  vTJtllT^  ^*'"'^  ^''^^'^    ^^ 

those  of  the  second  grade  once  in  f  wn  !  !l  ^^  ^,''^'''  *"^°^s  once  a  month  • 
Iliose  in  the  first  and  second  ?J.^  '''''^.'-  ^"'^  ^'"'««  ^^  tiie  third  not  at  all ' 

day  afterno,.ns  thetsr^Tal^i^e!^^,^^^^^^  '-i?.^  Saturday^  ;  an^llu^^: 
^"■y   i>e  discussed  a»id  thev  opf  ur^r^l.""■"^     "'"   T---'^"  Jiny  er.iertuining    ubiect 
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the  MyNtoin  is  in  the  (hrection  ot    moral    .efortnation.      They  try  to  put  all  .he 
goo.     hey  can  u.to  these  people,  and  '  .  make  then.  g.,od  men  by  Ld  treaT,  ,h  t 

gi  idually  prohe  a  n.an  n  cha.actei- 1..  the  bottom  and  know  pretty  nearly  what  he  i. 
d  M.Elnn3  ""I>'--n'"<'nt  usnally  ban  a  good  effect  on  those  conin.itted  f„; 
Munkenness.     A  man  may  be  committerl  for  drunkennes.s  on  a  third  convieti, ., 

within Y;eir  '"'"■ ''''  '•'  '?'^  "^"  ^'"^ """  •''■""''  ^'"•-  -"-"ii';!:.: 

made^mrTbo'"''""^"*''-"''''  'T'^'  T'  ^"'^^'^  """'^  •^''"*'«-  '^''^'''^  ^"d  clothe.  „,. 
ma.le  on   the  piece  price  system.     lastruckion  is  given  in  printin.'  enL'ravi 

c^lir  Tr?  Pl«f '•i"K,  oarper,tering  and  other  work'  The  cK  art'  Sedl  , 
fastat  7.  begin  work  at  7.30,  take  dinner  at  11.45  to  12.H0,  stop  work  a    :.  p  „ 

until  q'' •!!("■  f  "u'  r'^  '^'•«  *"«^^'«^l  to  read,  and  in  winter  to  keep  gas  burn!  , 
until  9., clock.  Hooks  are  givenout  of  the  library  twice  a  week,  the  educa.ion 
bS  '"'";  "!"7  ?/  them  from  the  illiterate  oJassel  is  a  neriouH  n.atter.    "  Re!! 

I  he  schools  are  kid  in  the  evenings  and  are  conducL)   by  a  superinten.lent  , 

IfZfTtT'  V^'i*  "^  *  '"  f'^'ii"''!  "^'  ex-prisoners  (Muployed  by  the  institu.io 
aftei  their  term  l.ad  expired.  Music  i.s  taught  and  each'  school  loou.  k  furni.Iio 
wiin  organ  or  piano. 

In  this  institution  religious  influences  are  much  valued.  A  chaplain  cjiH^mI 
I^n  "ii  ^M^''  ''  constantly  engaged.  A  Catholic  priest  attends  on  ^^  l,at 
may  be  called  the  usual  terms.  Religious  services,  Protestant  and  CJatholic  .re 
held  on  Sundays;  the  Catholic  service  at  8.30  in  the  mornino-  There' arc 
religious  classes,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  older  prisoners  instructin.r  tl,e 
younger  ones,  and  a  bible  class  conducted  by  a  young  lawyer  from  the  town  and 

comnu  sorf " tTI  "oTv  ^^^'^^^^.^^^  '^^  \¥  '^haplain,  attendance  on  whiil,  is 
cornpulsoiv.  Ihe  Catholic  priest  knows  his  own  men  and  goes  amongst  then, 
when  he  is  so  inclined.     There  never  is  any  difficulty  in  that  matter. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  is  the  societies  which  the  men  are 
allowed  to  organize,  choosing  their  own  officers  and  conducting  their  proceed im'. 
without  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Fre.fuently  asma.'  r 
300  men  meet  withoutan  officer  except  those  cho,sen  by  themselves  Thev  hold 
interesting  discus.sions  and  preserve  excellent  order.  One  is  a  Yoiincr  Al.n's 
nn  w!,r  Association,  which  was  begun  as  an  experiment  and  which  now  carries 
on  work  of  a  religious  character.  Then  the  Catholics  formed  a  religious  .society 
of  their  own.     1  hey  had  a  literary  and  scientiflc  society,  a  Chatauciua.  a  temp  .^ 

^X:SZ::T'''  ^""'^^""»^  ""'^^^'-^  ^--^"^'^  ^'  theVeekaJa'l. 

The  conditions  imder  which  Mr.  Tufts  works  are  much  loss  favourabl..  to 
the  production  of  striking  results  than  those  under  which  the  Elmira  reformatory 
IS  conducted.     The  limitations  of  age  are  not  the  same.     At  !  'mira  all  are   oL^ 

times  c.mvicted.  At  Elmira  the  maximum  term  is  in  all  cases  loner  and  the 
average  length  of  imprisonment  was  20  months  in  1889.  At  Concord  main-  of 
the  inmates  are  misdemeanants  whose  maximum  term  is  but  two  years  an.l'the 
thecT.  ,TJn  ;^.,««?"i'^^^t|vely  short;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmat.sof 
the  Concord  institution  are  habitual  drunkards.  It  is  to  be  expected  the.  «fon.  thM 
there  ,si,     Ml  not  be  the  same  appearance  of  strict  discipline  at  Concord,  and  that 
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th>  recidivists  th.-ro  nhnnl,!   i  =====-- 

atory.   Every  one  wK  irilT"''''  """'''^  ""  ^'^^  P'i  -cin    K  jr^'''''^  ">•"«« 
that  Huch  an  insfiM,/       '•  *»    ""'  '""'=''  attention  to  w\uit,T      ■  ^  *''""'''^  i-.^form- 

almost  sure  to  olW  hn  "^''^'     ^  '^"o^vledge  of  tho^  awfni^  '"""'^"•'  ''^'fonnatory 

perhaps  is  reallvfflL    ^^^  magiHtrato  l.o^ru  whon.  a  voumr  .•"''/  ^''!'*""  ^^^ea 

thus  affects  iniui  io^?  1  '  nJ'^'f  ^^^^  'i'"'  ^  often  inHueSTlu^il^f.  'f  J".-"^  offence 
h<en  found  neces«„rl  J  ri  '^^"'''  a^'ninistration  ot"  cHminii  V*^^^.^^^  of  juries  and 
Canada,    It  173.'"  f'^^   '^"^ain  and  the  United  sS  •'"'^"'-     ^^'"^'  '^^s 

ne  Indeterminate  Sentence 

satisfactory  evidence  of  hL".  •  p^-^  ^'^^^  attained  their  Zin^.;f        \**^''  "^•^'^^'i 
in  H  ^eformato^/are  eib  !  r      '  ^'^  '"  *^'''  '"'"'  «   'Ke  Z^'  "/i^r^  ^^^«» 

'^"Pe  of  release  does  1^°'"  ''^'°  "''^^  ^^^is  objecyoHre  fo  .  JT''  ^^'": 'J^^'-'harge 
""'I  industry ;  and  W  i"  P^"*^  ^^'^^iP^ne,  and  habit  of  .1^  ''""''  '^'""^  *^« 
reformatory^  if  fi  tfo.     . '    '''''^**^^"  "^"  ^^e  system  ir  a  nt«  n  h  ',^!r'i"««s,  order, 

prisoner  i/a  hypocrite  or'''  T^*!""'  '^^^  -'"^ost  aZiluvP  '^''  "^^^  ^^  ^ 
'!^-ty.     It  nfay^,:";  ^.'^^i/.riy  ^^-ires  to  lead  anZ^^^'^.?'''  ^vhether  a 
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any  considerable  number  of  offenders  can  be  thoroughly  reformed  under  any 
system  from  which  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  remission  of  penalty  by 
parole  or  otherwise  is  wholly  excluded.  " 

Who  first  suggested  the  indeterminate  sentence  as  a  means  of  reformation 
is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy.     It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  idea  originated  with  Archbishop  Whately  of  Dublin,  who  in  a  lettev 
addressed  to  Earl  Grey  in  1832,  commenting  on  an  article  which  had  appeared  in 
a  London  review  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  those  who  .so  conduct  theiu- 
selves  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine  them  in  houses  of  con  ection  should 
not  be  turned  loose  upon  society  again  until  they  give  some  indications  thattliey 
are  prepared  to  live  without  a  repetition  of  their  offences."     He  suggested  that  a 
prisoner's  earning  a  certain  amount  of  money  should  be  regarded  as  one  proof  of 
his  reformation.     In  one  of  his  lectures  on  political  economy,  the  Archbii-hop  .sug- 
gested what  he  considered  a  most  in)portant  improvement  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts.     This  was  that  instead  of  a  certain  period  of  time,  a  convict 
should  be  sentenced  to  go  through  a  certain  quantity  of  work  ;  that  a  computa- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  average  number  of  miles  for  instance,  which  a  man 
sentenced  to  the  tread-wheel  would  be  expected  to  walk  in  a  week  ;  and  that  then 
a  sentence  cf  so  many  weeks'  labour  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  so  many  miles 
the  convict  to  be  released  when,  and  not  before,  he  had  "  dreed  his  weird."     In 
the  same  manner  he  may  be  sentenced  to  beat  .so  many  hundred-weight  of  hemp 

or  dig  a  ditch  of  certain  dimensions The  great  advantage  resultiiiu' 

would  be  that  criminals  whose  habits  probably  had  previously  been  idle,  would 
thus  be  habituated  not  only  to  labour,  but  to  form  some  agreeable  association 
with  the  idea  of  labour     Every  step  a  man  took  on  the  tread-wheel,  he  would  be 
walking  out  of    prison;    every    stroke    of   the     spade    would    be    cuttin<r  a 
passage  for  restoration  to  society."    The  Archbishoo's  ideas  which  weie  still 
rather  crude,  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  impression  then,  but  they  bore 
fiuit  in  time.     Some  time  after,  Captain  Maconochie  finding  that  the  refoi ms 
he  had  introduced  in  the  government  of  the  convicts  of  Norfolk  Island  were  notas 
effectual  as  he  expected,  although  they  did  work  a  vast  change  for  the  better,  pro- 
posed that  criminals  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportation 
tor  a  period  of  time,  should  be  sentenced  to  earn  a  certain  number  of  marks.      In 
1839,  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  in  his  fourth  report  on  Scotch  prisons  said, "  As  regards  the 
question  how  are  convicts  to  be  disposed  of  after  their  release  from  prison,  sup- 
posing transportation  to  be  abolished,  I  would  humbly  sugge.st  that  those  whom 
■from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  offences  as  shown  upon  their  trial, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  reforming,  should  be  kept  in  confinement  dur- 
ing the  rer  Jndor  of  their  lives.     The  severity  of  their  discipline  however,  heing 
relaxed  i       arious  ways  which  would  not  be  safe  were  it  intended  that  tliey 
should  return  again  to  society."     In  his  report  for  1 843,  Mr.  Hill  said,  "there  are  per- 
sons who  are  wholly  unfit  for  self-government  and  who  should  be  placed  peiiiia- 
nently  under  contnd."     In  1846,  a  draft  report  on  the  principles  of  punishment 
submitted  to  "the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  law"  said,  "the  right  to 
isolate  an  individual  from  society  is  founded  on  its  being  repugnant  to  the  w'elfare 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  or  of  both  that  they  should  be  together 
until  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  individual.     If  however,  he  is  so  constituFed  a* 
to  resist  this  beneficial  change,  the  reasons  for  retaining  him  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, instead  of  being  removed  gather  strength.     There  is  often  however  a  wide 
interval  judiciously  left  between  theory  and  practice.     It  is  by  no  means  necesf-ary 
to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  reformatory  principle  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  extremes.     Every  sentence  might  still  be  foi-  a  term  of  imprisonment  inea- 
Bured  by  time,  if  that  term  were  always  made  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  every 
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prisoner  to  work  hi<s  w  ~~^^^^^'^^=^=^^~~ 

tion.     TJ)e  consequenrofThJ  ""^  ^"""^  ^^  ««»'^"°t  and  indusfcrv  V,       -  

tion  ^vould  only  postpone  fS?-f"'*"^^'»«"<^  ^o»ld  be  that  S  ^  ^'^P''*" 

for  an  indefinite  perioT  t  L^-'^^^i^"  ^^  ^he  prisoner  for  ,T*""'  *^  ''«'""°a- 
England,  in  his  eWdence  hJV'^.t^^'-  ^^^"'^  ^oZTyt.XnT''^'''  ^"^  "«  * 
he  thought  hope  oHiK?   f-        ^^^  t'a»^Portatioii  c.  mm  II  •'?'*  '^-Gfenor.il  for 

not  avaU  themselves  of  fh"  '^''''^^  ^^"^  ^eld  ou  f  S'?  '*u^  '^"*  '"  ^"  «*««' 
P-ed  to  face  th  oue/tion  "f ^'^''^f  l^'^^  of  earning  E  r"  !>' '[  '^^y  ^onld 
unatics"     THa  uJl,    '^^  conhn  no-  them   f,^n  h         ,    .®®"o'"' he  was  "  nrfi 

question  of  „^.te'?npo"tane'  -"'n'^^""^  -^"^  ^Vwe^stt'  ^^  ^'^T  ''^^  ''"« 
of  Birmingham,  who  w«t  "  ^'""^^  ^^"'fcain.     M,     M^Tif  ^^f^^  that  time  a 

in,:(  in  a  cfarg^'tltheTtnT '*'"?''  ^"'^  '^^le  advocate  of  ,17  ^^  ^F'  ^'^^'^^'^ 
the  ticket-ot'jeave  ,  Jf  •'"? '^  ^«tober,  1«55  c!f  VSl^"'''  '''^°'*™'  '^Peak- 
priaciples  :  h'rst  Ih  .?^.l    "'•  '^''^    ^^at  "  this  system  1  *^  ,P''«P03ed  abolition  of 


e  ground  for  bpJiAf  f !  f  i       "''^  <^"»''se  of  life  shonM  v.      '^^,"*^ole  to  be 
aAhe  oppoTtuS     1  !L^-d  relapsed  into'±t^,t^S.-.t^  ^-e 


reTsl'a1i;g;o;;7."/,f;i.^-«gr       •^■hi«'cou;s^ofV^'f'^P,'l'"^  '^^  "ablelo't 

:s^  that:thro  pX'r.!;;^  -/j.;e  w  reiapsedt;i^^tl^,,t s'-^^  ^^- 

thought  the  han     Kt'?   "^  P«»^^'  servitur  '  But  to  '^^  ^?.*«"ded  !o  thos^ 
of  crime  may  be   .t„Jn^  ^^vernment  should  be  st.^nLl       T^^'  ^^'^  P'^^'ble  he 

^trated  thaKhev  have  !h«"  T'^^^'  """^'1  the;  have  k'v     '.•"-"* ""''^"^'^^ 
at  'a.-ge  LtT.u^  "^'^^  ^'"^  the  power  tLZ      T  ""^''^^'^  ^^^^s  flemon- 

^luties'^bnth  to  God  anS'maT"''.*  ^'^^  *ol'?eTmtn"at7.:'/"^'''^''^  -'^"^ 
'■e.^o]utio„s  into  succira.ff''''  ^'''■''  ^"^^""ted  all  .ZLir^''  *"  ^"'«'  h'« 

cti-  a-S  -s^-  eonditi^:  ^;ti?- 1^^2^^:s 

ti-"o,  because  VSr£,?!P^^?A>:  ?  ''  SuS  argument  had  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  "o? 
'^froa,  the  incorrigible  crim:*«f''''S  .*^«  ^"^i^h  pS  that  ''        "^^'^''*  ^'  *^« 
"""'ite  sentences  wonM        ^^  ''""^^  ^e  found  and  tuVS      ^"'  °^  Pi-otecting 
«"'ne  good  lefHn  tK   b^i'^  ''/'^"'  ^'^^  »«*  onlv  b*^J*  J^^.  ^^^^t^m  «*  '"^eter^ 
work  evil.     The  system  of  tl  f  '"'"^  ^^'  "^^^ked  where  tZ""^  '^7f  ^^'^  ^^^ 
'""'ted  freedom  for  a  nnrf  LTk  ''^'"^  *'«"^''ct«  to  eanT  bv  lij^^  ""l"'^  "«  '""ger 
'^''•vitude.havinrLi,     ^^«  *«™  for  which  tll^^"^  conduct  a  sort  of 
ducedintheBSh^'vtr"  ^"  *'^«  ^^"^traHan  ctLr's'nf  "'^"^^^  *«  P«"a 
character,  although  fir      P"'^"'-  ^ins  gave  the  sentpnl  '''^^«"'«^nts  was  intro- 
tl'e  extent  to  wlfrdtK ''''■'  \T'''^  no'"inally  at"S^7''";T'^^^^°determi- 
•^Wctly  lindted      S  f^  fri-  '''  ''^^'^'^  byVnyXt  o'f  H^"'*'-P«"«^'^»d 
a-^  that  of  an  "  in,llf  ^^^  ^"■'*  step  taken  tnw«  J  .f    ^^  '^''^  P'i«oner  was 

fo-time?n%;"gtT'"v:^?r";r^'  ^''eex^tri  w\:sr  ^^^  '^--" 

f  granted,  nor  t^.ose  on  1 1  •  u  '  ^^'  condition,  on  wh"ch  a^?l  T ^J^T  •^"cce.sful 
t''e  .nost  atrocio  ,s  P.^n  "  ."'^  '^  ^^^''^l  be  held  H-r«  pn?  f*^  ^^^''^^^e  should 
probably  wL    „"',?'     'If ''  ""'''  '^*  'oo«e  on     ocfe^v   ^^'""'^  *"^  *  ""'"ber  of 

*;«ket-oileteran  srad''  "^"^'^^  ^-^^'-ally'^  „t ined  ^.7^^  ?^  ^'^^^  «'«- 
'he  cause.    Those  Jn         "7^"  *'^«  ^hole  countrv     Cv  n  ^*  ^''^  ^^'^^cl  of  the 

^'«kots  at  the  end  ot  t^'  '"  '''''"  gears'  Ssportat?'""^'  S*"^^  «^P>*'ned 

>'^^',«-     Theorettally   th'n  ^'''■'.  ""^  ^'^'^e  seUeS  to  te"  '?  f  "''^'^'"  ^^eir 
^'oiiduct.     Pvaotio.,7' .,      .convict  was  required  tn!       1^  ""^  ^^e  end  of  four 
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is  removed  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  placed  in  an  unnatural  position 
and  required  to  conform  to  prison  rules,  to  be  industrious  in  the  occupation  as- 
signed to  him  and  to  be  respectful  to  his  superiors,  affords  no  proof  of  actual 
improvement  of  character  or  of  moral  reformation."     The  impression  that  only 
those  who  proved  that  they  were  reformed  obtained  tickets-of-leave,  he  declart"<l 
fallacious.     He  further  said,  "habits  of  regularity,  cleanliness   and   decoruii) 
acquired  iu  prison  may  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  convict's  subsequent 
life.      But  until  he  is  again  subjected  to  temptation,  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  his  good  conduct  in  prison  was  not  the  result  of  the  compulsion 
imposed  upon  him  or  even  of  his  desire  to  obtain  his  freedom  as  soon  as  possiljir 
with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  former  life  of  crime."     Mr.  Hill  com- 
menting on  this  in  his  charge  of  March,  1857,  said,  "  The  problem  is  so  to  -uiin 
the  prisoner  as  to  endow  him  with  the  faculty  of  resisting  temptation.     To  ac- 
quire this  faculty,  the  danger  of  his  doing  wrong  must  be  encountered.     Let  tlie 
prisoner  be  gradually  and  discreetly  inured  to  the  trial  while  we  have  him  under 
control.     Let  us  observe  how  he  passes  through  the  series  of  tests  to  which  lie 
will  be  exposed  and  which  are  to  be  carefully  graduated  to  his  increasing  power 
to  support  them.     Let  us  do  this  before  we  abandon  all  control  over  him — before 
sending  him  forth  as  we  do  now,  from  a  state  in  which  he  can  exercise  no  will  of 
his  own,  to  one  in  which  he  is  released  ^om  all  restraint."     This  is  what  is  soui,'ht 
under  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

The  parliamentary  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  recommended  that  it  should  be  extended  to  those  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  and  that  new  terms  of  penal  servitude  should  lie 
created  suitable  to  a  class  of  slighter  offences  in  order  to  give  to  minor  oSenders 
the  benefits  of  the  ticket-of-leave.  They  were  satisfied  apparently  that,  as 
one  witness  said, "  no  incitement  can  be  held  out  to  prisoners  which  will 
bear  any  comparison  for  efficiency  in  stimulating  them  to  good  deeds 
with  that  derived  from  the  expectation  of  restoring  them  to  free- 
dom, or  as  another  said,  that  "  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  hope  of  liberty  can 
be  devised.  It  is  the  love  of  liberty  which  lies  nearest  to  a  prisoner's  heart  and 
which  will  ever  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  reward  for  exemplary  conduct. ' 
The  committee  in  their  report  said,  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conduct 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  discharged  upon  tickeis-of- 
leave  has  hitherto  been  good  and  in  other  cases  persons  so  discharged  have  re- 
lap.«ed  into  crime  from  the  difficulty  arising  from  their  former  characters  be- 
coming known  of  procuring  or  retaining  honest  employment."  They  also  rec- 
commended  in  effect,  that  the  sentences  of  minor  offences  should  be  lengthened  in 
order  that  prisoners  convicted  of  such  offence  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave  and  of  the  reformatory  treatment  proposed  by  the  committee.  The  prin- 
cipal recommendations  of  the  commitle  have  since  been  carried  out,  but  the 
English  ticket  of  leave  sytem,  even  in  its  present  form  is  scarcely  regarded  as  an 
indeterminate  sentence  system. 

Under  an  old  law  of  Spain  criminals  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  improving 
their  position  while  iu  gaol  and  of  shortening  their  terms  of  confinement  by  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  self-control.  It  was  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  means 
thus  placed  at  his  disposal  that  Montesinos  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
prison  at  Valencia  of  which  ho  was  appointed  Governor  in  1835.  The  prisoners 
numbered  some  1,500.  The  recommitments  were  from  30  to  35  per  cent  and  the 
prison  was  a  pandemonium.  Within  a  few  years  by  strict  discipline,  by  active 
employment  in  the  industries  which  he  introduced  and  in  which  he  gave  the 
pr,.  r-^rs  a  personal  interest  and  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  rewards  he  made  this 
one  oi  ihe  model  prisons  of  Europe,  re-commitments  becoming  almost  unknown 
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8tr;inge  to    sav   thf.   r^  t  " '^''======^-— _^ 

of  the  power  given  tvr-^Pf«ed    '''   'aw  deDrivJn,*  ..^         -==== 
^y^^^^^omini^onld^^^u^^^^  governors  of  prisons 

existed  when  Moatesinos  took.?  "'^^^  condition  almost  a.TT'^"'""^  «^  this  in 
piHon  at  x¥unich  commenrL  t'^" '^'^^t-  '^'^e  work  of  qK  ^'^-  ^'  ^^^^  ^hich 
P'HK.ples  was  also  reSahit  ^^°"^  ^'^'^  ««'"e  t?me  and  n'"!? "'" '"  ^^«  «^"vict 

-med.     These  conS^s^rET*' ^^'P-^  h^l^^^^^^^^^^  ^P^'^^d 

yeas  he  has  shown  conS.!?!  '^""'"^ '^''^  ^carcerSn  ?  ?  ^^e  conditions 
pumshment  for  n^alico  oSuS  '■:""^'"^  '"^"^t?  tha?'h:;1"°^  '""^^  ^«'-  ^n 
of  ins  refoi-mation      Offl.^,  i  '^'°**"'n  and  that  l,"!  .'^'^^M'^  has  not  incurrPrJ 

the  iiouse  of  correction  eaJ'unT'^r^  '^  ^-^ut,^^^^^^^  .-ven  p S 

Pun..shment  and  may  expect  Thf  '^'  '^^"^^  <=on'lSs  sC?^  ■'^'r^"<^"de  or  to 
been  imprisoned  three  &  '^"J  ^f'-'^  ^'"  ^^  extend^dlo  f^"  ''^'^^^  *^rms  o? 
f  vere,  yet  the  hope  of  s  3!  ■-      .,*^^"'  "'"e."     TheseT.        ^'"^'^^  '^^'^r  having 

h  mum  or  minimum  S^Tr"'/  prisoners  in  eusto"'  f"^  *^^  '"J«- 

r"™ '"' ""'  "f  .™"i;k™  n  ;^  „';;»  people  Sr"!  *^:j';^^^. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  abate  or  at  all  modify  the  stringency  of  prison  regulafcions,  on 
the  contrary,  prison  discipline  would  be  rather  intensified.  Under  the  indeter- 
minate law  a  man  would  not  necepsarily  secure  his  release  earlier  than  he  could 
under  the  present  system  ;  he  might  be  detained  longer  if  it  was  necessary  to  put 
him  through  the  thorough  reformative  course  ot  treatment.  The  diti'erence  lie- 
tween  the'recognition  by  the  prisoner  of  any  sentence  upon  him,  or  of  any  penulty 
inflicted  upon  any  citizen  by  law,  or  of  any  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  prisouci 
or  child  by  any  parent  or  governor,  or  his  recognition  of  it  as  punishment,  just 
punishment  the  proper  |iay  for  the  thing  he  has  done,  or  his  appreciation  oF  it, 
as  the  necessary  pain  or  infliction  to  remedy  that  in  him  out  of  which  has  spruiin: 
the  wrong  conduct,  or  to  prepare  him  so  that  he  may  live  with  reasonable  satcty 
among  citizens,  is  very  great.  It  is  fundamental,  I  have  no  hope — yea,  I  have 
hope— that  the  man  who  has  suflered  the  consequences  of  his  wrong  act,  h\v\ 
views  them  as  just  punishment  for  it,  may  be  benetitted,  for  he  may  for  a  tinio  lie 
restrained  ;  but  he  is  never  a  safe  citizen;  he  is  never  a  trustworthy  meinbjr  df 
the  houHehol('.  The  memory  uf  pain  soon  fades,  and  the  penalty  is  not  always 
sure  to  follow  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  But  when  one  recognizes  that  his  con- 
duct is  but  the  expression  of  a  soul  defect,  that  makes  him  unsafe  in  the  est.eni 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  unsafe  in  the  judgment  of  his  parent  to  go  out  and  do  as 
others  do,  and  when  he  receives  disei[)line  in  that  spirit,  when  he  flnds  liiins-lf 
recovered  and  begins  to  get  a  rational  confidence  that  he  can  go  out,  he  is  vastly 
more  likely  to  get  on,  than  if  he  had  been  restrained  through  fear,  which  is 
always  degrading.  The  indeterminate  sentence  contributes  to  the  idea  of  cor 
tainty,  as  opposed  to  severity,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  crime  through  the 
operation  of  what  we  imagine  to  be — there  is  not  very  much  of  it — the  deterrent 


of  these  misdemeanants  is  a  most  important  ciuestion.     "  If  they  were  committed 

indeterminately,  and  a    thorough     scientific   (not   sympathetic   or    reveii,i,'ctull 

diagnosis  were  made— such  as  the  Jewish  guardians  of    London  make  of  every 

case  that  comes  before  them— and  then  if  he  were  treated  scientifically,  rationally 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  criminal  classes,  we  should  have  loss 

of  high  crime,  outrageous  crime  than  we  have  now,  because  out   of  our  lulsle- 

meanants  come  almost  all  our  felons.     Another  advantage  of  the  system  is  tliat 

it  centralizes  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  date  of  a  |)ri- 

soner's  release."     To  prove  that  it  is  "  utter  nonsense  to  leave  suoh  questions  to  | 

the  court  at  the  time  of  trial,"  Mr.  Brockway  stated  that  he  wasinourtoiiMlay. 

when  five  felons  were  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  one,  two,  three,  four  mil 

five  years.     He  could  not  see  any  goad  reason  tor  varying  their  terms,  ami  vvliffl 

the  court  rose  he  asked  the  judge  what  "influenced  him  to  send   those  men  to  | 

prison  for  difFeieiit  terms,"  the  judge    replied  :  "  Oh,  ask  me  something  easier,! 

don't  know."  Another  eft'ect  of  the  system  he  .said,  is,  that  it  changes  the  attituiie 

of  convict  and  keeper  which  was  inevitable  under   the  old  system.     Another iil 

that  it  centres  upon  the  warden  the  "cure  of  the  criminal  instinct  in  the  pri^oiwJ 

and  his  proper  restoration  tu  society."     Another,  that  it  facilitates  the  rele'seolj 

the  prisoner  at  the  best  point  of  time,  and   under  the  best  circumstances,    mi 

another  that  it  surrounds  the  prisoner  with  the  strength  of   legal  liability  ■M\ 

his  release."     Finally,  said  Mr.  Brockway,  "the  indeterminate   sentence  is  .ili^*l 

lutely  necessary  to  any  eiiectivo  reformatory  system  for  it  supplies  the  stroiiL'^ 

and  almost  the  only  true  motive  that  influences  a  man  properly  to  deport  him  ' 

>...^..oi.)i'  ..i.lflirai-o  jiimaalf     nvnn*>rlv  nmna>'«  bi'TlSf^lf  for  free  life. 
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I)r  K  r   Wi  .  vvorKed  tairiv  well  n^  pi    • 

^<^-t.nLX^  ^"^'^'-'fS  ten  years. .o,  said-     "f,.-     "         "  "'  ^^'"^••^• 

;N.nv  what  o,Kl  do  we  pl/ose  ,n  .nlfr"  ''  P-«oner  '"  An  j;!'  '"^^  J'^f^-nont 
Bnt  this  m  to  be  .sou.rhf  ,  *  ^-  .  •  ''"''''cpun  shuient  ?  Ti  ?•  •  '^''i^'io'l  thus  • 
^le.itnnate,notVo"f  n    r^^^^^^^  ''^'AnnatC^r  oI^L^^^^^         «^'  ^-n^. 

sibie  to^jiedict  STd^^r  HV  .-e-s  of  the  pun;^^:;''^  ^^''-''-nt  a.d  t 


'mpo.ssible  to  foretelf  the  dav  w\  ""'" '^  ^'^^toktion  to  heal  ^^1'  'V  ''^  ''"P«^- 
•soundness.     So  that  by  ZithZT  ^'""'■^'  P^^tient  will  bi'  '"  '^  T  "«  ^««« 
run  a  double  risk    nn,..  i     ^     ^  duration  of  tl  e  senf^v,      •      ,  '^^^ored  to  moral 
society  before  h    is  Z:dtT  ''ll  ^"^  '^^"'^     f  TrnZV I?  "''■^.  ^'l^^-  ^ase  we 
«o  that  by  n.aking Ti?ti^";  ;yhe  otlier  of  detat?n."h    ^^""r^'""'^^  °" 
sure  of  committing^  wrono^on  n    P''"/  ^"  '^  •"«'•«  lapte  of  f     ''  ^'^  '«  «»>-ed, 
™g  to  the  prisoner      S^Si"  ""'  'rl^^  ^'^  the  other-.twl  ^'",^^«  ^^'^  almost 
«"«'  .the  justiHcation   of  i  nS'"'  ^^'  P'-^t^etion  of  sociervT^    "  ''^^''''^^^^  ^^  a 
cnmmal's  imprisonmenfL    P  k'''^'"^"*-     B"t  societv  ?f .  .     ""'  ""''^  the  end 
»mdmanfree'untirhetcueTofV-'"'°r^^'bya^  ^^  "ot  protected   by  the 
JJ'stly  set  the  criminal  lee'xrJt"-  '"'^^^^««« ;  "either  can  we  /f''?  "°^  ''^  *'»« 

-I-e  pSair'n''the?!^t^^r  •^"«  ^^-^'hi^r  irUSrf,^^^^  tha't'L' 
by  crmie  are  shown  to  b^  r  "  '""^'■'^'  ^"d  it  is  duo  ^P^""^.^'^,  the  tni.e  of  their 
proper  restraint  until  ^h  T"'""''  "ti^ens  when  at  |nv  '"T'^\'  *'^*'^  they  who 
enlargement  untilZLtfe''^r''  "  .^^^^•'  *he  P^itonlf  ,1""^'^  '.- kept'^nS 
public  outrage  upon  peaceful  i\r  ""*  '^"'^^  due  to  "oc  etv  ."?  ^"'^  ^'^i"'  to 
stantlydoino  fVomnnvl  •         ^''^^^^'^^  to  turn  loose  ,,nxY'   ^^^  "^O''^,  it  is  a 

Po-  topurs-uea'^iraHinTnir^""-^^-^^^^^^^^^  "   "^"  ^^  -- 

«g  a  board  of  managers  S  ""'^'•,  '^"^  «"PPosed  risTt'^  ''''r  ^^^  P"r- 
jy.  "IS  guarded  b/JherTmi:,"  ™"^^  «"thority  over  tlfese  "•'"^  ^^  «^«th- 
tlie  Secretary  of  Stnf<.  «!  ^^.q"'re),)er!  ihat  full  retn-nl    i    i    ,  ^  P"«oners."     thev 

•es  have  a  ,l±'if.^.^'^'^?  "«til  he  has  refL^^lf^  ^^^^  ^^?Pted  the  cri.nin. 
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Mr,  Tallack,  who  does  not  approve  of  the  Elmira  system,  says  that  "  it  pre- 
sents some  noteworthy  features,  although  apparently  lacking  hitherto  in  the 
degree  of  religious  training  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  some  other  prisons. 
.  The  educational  or  rather  collegiate  training  is  a  most  prominent  feature. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  professors  or  teachers  of  colleges  and  schools  in  the  vicinity 
are  engaged  to  instruct  classes  in  the  prison  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  drawing, 
designing,  German,  English  and  American  history,  business,  law,  arithmetic, 
physical  geography,  economics,  practical  ethics,  .political  science,  etc.  There  is 
an  experimental  school  of  art  for  practice  in  the  work  of  terra  cotta,  encaustic 
tiling,  modelling  and  designing  from  nature,  embossing  on  brass,  moulding  metal 
pieces  ornamentally,  executing  portraits  in  hammered  copper,  and  so  forth.  In 
what  is  called  a  relormatory  library  are  the  novels  of  Alexander  Dunms,  Eugene 
Sue,  Ouida,  Bulwer,  Jules  Verne  and  others.  A  convict  writing  in  the  prison 
proper  compares  the  comforts  of  the  prison  with  the  discomforts  of  the  outer 
world  and  asks,  '  Is  godliness  profitable  ?'  but  admits  that  liberty  has  charn, .. 
It  is  claimed  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Elmira  men  thus  become  reformed.  Even 
if  it  be  so  (and  the  matter  is  open  to  question)  such  a  result,  however  good  in 
itself,  is  quite  compatible  with  an  absolute  increase  of  criminality  being  produced 
amongst  the  outside  community  by  the  knowledge  that  the  discipline  of  so  large 
an  establishment  furnishes  so  many  advantages  to  the  evil-doers,  and  is  in  so 
small  a  degree  calculated  to  deter.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  un- 
mixed satisJaction  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  convicts  discharged  from 
Elmira  have  vohmlaiily  returned  tlither  for  shelter  and  support.  .  .  Can  it 
be  just  to  any  community  that  murderers  even  of  the  second  degree  should  be 
merely  sentenced  to  a  maximum  of  five  years  detention,  of  which  one-half  or 
more  may  be  worked  off  by  good  behaviour  in  prison,  whilst  the  other  half  may 
be  lightened  by  courses  of  collegiate  lectures,  novel  reading,  artistic  training,  and 
so  foith;  and  wh)lst  at  the  same  time  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  superior  to 
that  of  millions  of  virtuous  persons,  are  abundantly  supplied.  .  .  The  writer 
cannot  but  consider  the  indulgences  at  Elmira,  for  such  classes  at  least  as  bur- 
glars and  murderers  to  be  a  real  cruelty  to  the  lives,  limbs  and  security  of  the 
millions  of  honest  people  in  the  community  at  large.  This  security  should  be  the 
firfct  consideration  and,  even  the  reformation  of  the  individual  murderers  and 
ruffians  the  second  and  subordinate  one.  .  .  The  principle  of  indeterminate 
sentences,  if  true  to  their  appellation,  ought  also  to  involve  as  a  most  important 
essential  some  provision  for  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  custody  of  the 
uniefcrmed  and  resolutely  vicious  criminals.  It  is  hardly  to  be  contended  that 
this  plan  possesses  the  merits  of  the  existing  conditional  liberation  system  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  its  very  important  adjunct  of  police  supervision  as  some 
security  against  mischief  from  the  offender  "  Mr.  Tallack  alludes  to  the  intro- 
duction of  indeterminate  sentences  in  Bavaria  about  1835  apparently  in  order 
to  explain  that  there  prisoners  under  such  sentences  may  bo  "  retained  five,  ten 
or  more  years  until  their  habits  and  dispositions  appeared  to  be  radically 
reformed."  He  says  also  that  Mr.  Highton,  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons  for 
California,  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  of  that  State  strongly  condemns  the 
Elmira  system,  and  states  that  two  murders  were  committed  inside  that  insti- 
tution in  a  recent  year."  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentences 
does  not  involve  the  adoption  of  the  ideas  or  of  all  the  methods  by  which  the 
Elmira  reformator}  is  managed.  Many  penologists  who  regard  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  as  essential  to  the  success  of  any  system  of  prison  reform  do  not; 
approve  of  all  that  is  done  at  Elmira,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Highton,  whatever  its 
value  may  be,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
legislatures  of  such  Slates  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
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nieiit  of  a  small  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  days  has  no  terror  for  the  habitual 
drunkard  or  the  contiririetl  thief,  and  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  such 
oflenders  have  been  committed  to  <,'aol  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  or  iimre, 
Sometinuis  tlu;  penalty  is  increased  in  such  cases,  but  the  increase  seldom  lifts  a 
deterrent  elfuet  liecause  it  is  uncertain.  Whether  the  option  of  paying  a  tine  sliouM 
be  allowed  to  an  hal)itual  drunkar<l  brought  before  the  courts  a  third  or  fourth 
time  within  tlie  year  may  well  be  questioned.  Indeed  were  cellular  continoiDunt 
possible  there  wouM  V)e  no  doubt  on  tliat  point. 

Mr.  Tallack  states  the  opinion  of  many  on  this  subject,  when  he  says,  "  Itis 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  experienced  i)i'isnn  officers,  tliat  a  much  more  f;en(,'ial 
repie.ssion  of  critnc  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained,  would  be  secured  meicly  liy 
the  adoption  of  a  more  certain  gradation  of  cellular  confinement  for  the  repitition 
of  transgressions.     It  is  already  found  to  be  a  fact  that  a  single  brief  imprison- 
ment  on  the  separate  system  effects  a  life  long  deterrence  in  regard  to  iiianv 
oti'ender.s.     Hence,  first  imprisoTiments  .should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  very  short  duration, 
the  object  being,  rather  to  attempt  to  prevent  further  crime,  than  to  impose  tieiivv 
intlictions  for  the  sake  of  mere  theories  of  vengeance.     The  first  punislinieiit 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  create  an  aliiding,  disagreeable  impression  of  a  detoiiiMit 
nature.     It  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  have  habituated  its  subject  to  prison  lif.-, 
or  to  have  removed  or  relaxed  that  wholesome  dread  of  incarceration,  whioli  iti. 
so  needful  to  maintain,  .  .  .  Every  suljsequent  conviction  should  involve  .souk; 
definite  increase  of  detention.     It  is  comimratively  of  minor  consequence  if  the 
amount  of  additional  penalty  is  but  small,  so  long  as  it  is  certain  to  be  greater 
than  any  one  previously  undei-gone  by  the  same  individual.     It  can  hardly  lie  too 
often  repeated  or  recognized  tliat  the  main  element  in  the  repression  of  crime  ij 
not  severity,  but  certainty — real  absolute  certainty.     And  in  order  to  render  ihis 
the  more  practicable,  it  must  involve  moderation  and  patient  gradation."    Siicli 
steady  progress  with  really  penal   conditions  of  cellular   separation  and  hard 
labour,  is  move  effectual  he  maintains,  than  either  "  the  piling  on  absurdly  liiir- 
lied  additions  ;^<:'  long  years  of  detention  for  the  rejietition  of  a  few  petty  thefts 
or  inflicting  upon  case-hardened  individuals,  dozens  or  scores  of  them,  contempti- 
ble sentences  of  a  few  days  or  weeks."     Even  for  the  peculiarly  difficult  class  of 
habitual  drunken  misdemeanants,  the  course  of  a  very  gradual,  but  sure  increase 
of  detention,"  he  says,  "  will  be  found  very  influential.     Some  striking  instaiicfs 
of  success  have  been  noticed,  when  in  certain  cases,  the  principle  of  a  moderate 
progression  of  sentences  has  been  applied  to  such  persons.     This  sure  Imt  verr 
oradual  cumulation  of  cellular  imprisonment  will  alone,  and  without  any  provi- 
sion  f("r  further  industx'ial  training  or  police  supervision,  suffice  fcr  the  offt'otiijl 
reclamation  and  deterrence  of  many  of^ender.s,  who  under  existing  irregularitiesi 
of  treatment  become  habitual  criminals."     He  further  says,  "  criminals  shoulii 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  habitual  class  until  they  have  unilergoBj 
several,  at  least,  of  the  first  stages  of  .such  a  moderate  but  certain  cumulaticnij 
penalties.     In  most  cases,  the  patience  and  majesty  of  the  law  might  fairly  at!)i 
them  from  three  to  six  opportuiiities  of  this  kind.     This  course  would  [ 
restrict  the  number  of  persons  to  be  further  and  finally  dealt  with.     But  aft< 
three  t.  <  six  trials  of  the  operation  of  imprisonment,  the  aggregate  of  which  m 
not  have  ex.-eeded  one  year's  duration  for  petty  offences,  the  cumulation  shoiil 
assume  anotlier  character.     Then  it  should  involve,  in  addition  to  longer  impri: 
ment,  a  subsequent  training  for  from  one  year  to  several  years  either  in  a  p 
factory  or  the  cultivation  ol  land.     The  weakness  of  character  evinced  by  ai] 
offenders  for  whom  this  treatment  had  been  found  needful,  requires  also  soBj 
rontinuarc  '  of  s'lpervision  after  their  liberation  as  at  present  practiced.    But 
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any  person  is  convicted  on  indictmpn;  !:/^'  P*"'""'  ^^  ^^^^  Piovides  that  "  \VJ 
crime  is  proved  a<rftin«f  >,:    "'<^'ictinent  of  a  or  mo.  and  n  i  >./>,„•  .        *^"ero 

after  the  expiratbn  of  M  '  ^''  '''^"  ^^  ""y  tinn'within  ir  ""  ^••^"^'^tion  of  a 
guilty  of  an  offence  a-aW  T7''  ^"'^'^^'^  ""  hir^^^l^  3^ear.s  .nnnediately 
hard  Jabonr.  for  a  S"n  ''^?' '^^^^  Reliable  to imprtorm^^  "wu  '^"'"'^"'''  ''« 
or  any  of  them  rf  ""'  exceeding  one  year  undpr  fi!  fT^"^  "^'^^  °f  without 
beheirrtWhn  ^^'^'^••^'  ^^fc  is  dialed  and  th^   ^'^^  f-^Uo^vin.circun.stances 

crime:  or  if    c^rftnlT' '*}''1^  *^^'  ^^^^'^  th'     he  \i  J'' }' ^^"1"^^  ^"^^vhere 
specified,  and  iVurmbieto^^     '^"'^'i"^'  '^''"P-  waroLuse    or  0^""^  ^^^  '^""""''^  * 

I         ' '"^  Ohio  iaw  of  1  «s  >  ,        -1  I'HL  i.i.st  ot 

person  who  after  havin^rbertwlo^  '"'^^  '-'y?''  '«  ^^^'^^t^al  crinm,als  thnt  " 
penal  institution    for   ?eh>m.     T  .f"''^''-"'*-'^' ««>i'enced  and  i  m^^^^^^  ^'"'^'y 

whether  conmitted  in  this  S?'./^'^^'"  committed  J.ietofore       Y     'V''  '^'^"'« 

iStatesof  America  sh..lf  ^"^ ''''  elsewhere  within  thoK-  ^'^'\'a^'«i'.  ^nd 
Penitentiary  fo.feion;  I  p';""^^^^^^^!,  sentenced  and  il,,''^'  f-  *^'^^'  ^^'''^ed 
habitual  criLnal  anTon  thl  '"•"  ^""""'""^'l.  «hall  be  deeS  ru  l'"  "'^  ^'^'« 
enced,  he  shall  noti"  ^?  "      expiration  of  the  term  for  wh  '    f"^/'\'^e'i  to  be  an 

be  detained  therdnLran^^^^  'T  ^"'P^^-nment  ^  th  1  itiff"'  ^^  ^'^  f' 
Jnor.andtheliabil  tv  L  •       \  '"»  ^'«  ^^^t^ral  life  unlesri?        ,^'f'"-'' '  ''"t 'I'hII 

tence  to  im  /rison  Ent  in  tl?  ^'''^•'"^^'  ^'^'^'^  ^^  -  ''  ott  t  t"!V'^-  '''^  ^^^■^"- 
Ijation  of  thl  term  br\  hich  iF;""'^"^'-^''  P''ovi<lcdZweyor  tL  '  I^  '!r''^'  •^'^"- 
Jboard  of  mamo-p,.    i       u       ^'^  ^^'^  «"  sentenced  h<  ,„.l  •    Vi     ^.•'**^"" '^''^^  ^xp  - 

w  u  sentenced  an  mcorrijrible.  "^  "'   *''"t  state  constitute 

Cellular  Confinement 
|epamtr^anrS.'"f  "^?'-«  contend  that  all  imprisonm-^.^     ■      ,  -  - 
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strictly.  All  aHsocintion  of  criminals,  they  contend,  \»  evil  and  productive  'mly 
of  injur}'.  The  worst  of  the  criminals  associated  in  any  way  almost  invuriiibly 
drag  the  loss  depraved  down  to  their  own  level.  The  hardened  criminal  is  never 
improved  by  associatioti  with  those  lers  truilty  than  himself.     No  possible  cl;i 


un|)ioveii  oy  associaiioti  witti  tnose  lers  yuilty  than  himselt.     iNo  possible  cluMfi. 
ciitiou  of  criminals,  they  assert,  can  do  mon^  than  mitigate  the  evils  of  associ- 
ation.    Some  assert  that  although  Captain  Maconof^hie  wrought  such  wonders 
at  Norfolk  Island,  his  classitication  of  prisoners  provod  a  failure.     Captiuii  Mu 
conochie  held,  as  many  still  hold,  that  only  in  society  can  men  befitted  to  !  .  (  om^ 
members  of  society.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  changed  thin  ofiinion, 
The  stroTig(Nt  arguments  that  can  be  u.sed  in  favour  of  the  cellular  syHteiu  ;iie 
to  be  found   in  the  reports  of  the   Managers  and  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Penitentiary   of   Kastern    Pennsylvania.       Solitary  confinement,  as  a  means  of 
reformation,  had  not  been  useJ  anywhere  until  introduced  in  that  State  towar.K 
the  close  of  the  last  century.     As  one  of  the  most  dreadful  means  of  vindictiw 
punishment,  confinement  absolutely  solitary  had  been  tised  in  many  nntinus  of 
ancient  and  mediivval  times.     In  the  famous  prison  of  San  Michfele.'at  Iv.nir,  it 
is  stated  "  The  groat  evils  of  idleness  were  prevented  by  constant  labour  (iurini; 
the  day  ;  classitication  to  a  certain  extent  and  silence  as  far  as  practicable  in  an 
assembly  were  enforced  ;  and  separate  dormitories  or  night-rooms  for  each  pri'i- 
oner  provided  ;  appropriate  moral  sentiments  were  insciiljed  on  conspicuous  tub- 
lets  for  the  continued  inspeetion  of  the  inmates  and  above  all  religious  instruc- 
tion was  administered."     T;a>  'vas  not  a  cellular  system  in  the  modern  sense  (♦' 
the  word.     After  this  modr)  fi,.'  prison  at  Milan  and  then  the  prison  at  (Jhent 
were  built,  and  from  all   ili.s.;    Howard  took   the  idea  for  that  Glouce.stishire 
prison,  from  which  it  iw  'aid  th'j  Pennsylvanians  took  the  idea  of  a  eell  i'w  mh 
prisoner,  themselves  introduc  ing  by  a  law  passed  on  April  .ith,  1790,  the  princi- 
ple of  separate  and  solitary  confinement.     This  Act  declared  that  previous  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  criminals  had  failed  "from  the  communication  with  enct 
other  not  being  sufficiently  restrained  within  the  places  of  confinement,  and  it  is 
hoped  th.it  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment  as  far 
as  it  can  be  effected  will  contribute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  deter." 

One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  said  that  "by 
separate  confinement  it  is  intended  to  punish  those  who  will  not  control  their 
wicked  passions  and  propensities,"  and  he  contended  that  "in  separate  contineiiient 
every  prisoner  is  placed  beyond   the  po.ssibilily  of  being  n.ade  more  coirupt  bv 
his  imprisonment,  since  the  least  association  of  convicts  with  each  otlier  imist 
inevitably  yield  pernicious  consequences  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  that  tke 
prisoners  will  not  know  who  are  undergoing  punishment  at  the  same  time  witt 
themselves  and  thus  will  be  afforded  one  of  the  greatest  protections  to  such  as 
may  happily  be  enabled  to  form  resolutions  to  behave  well  when  they  are  dis- 
charged and  be  better  qualified  to  do  so,  because  plans  of  villainy  are  often  formeJ 
in  gaol  which  the  authors  ea.ry  into  operation  when  at  large  ;  that  seclusion  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  moral  treatment,  and  with  religious  instruction  ani 
advice  superadded,  is  calculated  Lo  achieve  more  than  ever  yet  has  been  done  for 
the  miserable  tenants  of  the  penitentiaries  ;  that  a  specific  graduation  of  piinisli- 
ment  can  be  obtained  as  surely  as  under  any  other  system  ;  that  irrei^ularitiej 
within  the  prison  would  be  less  frequent  than  under  other  systems  and  discipliM 
couid  more  easily  be  enforced  "     Under  this  .system  each  prisoner  should  have  a 
large,  well-lit,  well-ventilated  cell  on  the  gr-ound  floor,  having  an  ample  siipplvofi 
pure  water,  and  with  an  enclosed  yard  attached  in  which  he  could  spend  part  of 
each  day.     The  dimensions  of  the  cell  in  the  East  Pennsylvania  penitentiary iij 
12  feet  by  8  feet ;  the  height  of  the  ceiling  at  the  highest  point  is  16  feetaini^ 
the  light  is  from  above.    The  size  of  the  yards  is  8  feet  by  20  feet.    The  prisofler.ij 
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late  report  says  shnn/  '  k«     •  -x    >  ''       ~~~~^==:= ■ 

a  teachor  who''':;^ .h«  '""^^  receive  a  certah    Zmm  of  it''"""'  -^^  ""'  *"  '^''«ive 
H  competent  teacheM-fl.r.  ""'    *"  .'^"'  '^"'^  "'  «    r"  ^J' ^V"7'"^truoti,,n  from 

asserted  that  thT j^lnJ/'T ^'^' -'''  «f  in,lust  y  ^      ''''  ^J-'"n;'«"t'.y broken, 
'lent  when  sot  at  li  e  tv   h'  ""'""^  '"""'  '"^"'''^••"  '«  r^'  '  *"'    '.'    ^^ 

sy.stern  of  pris,,,,   ,k  ,3?   '"    known  as  "the  sonarat71n'.  •    ,  "•'^'"^""'.vP'•«f«'• 

proved  emiyeriV  u  r ;;;:,  T^  '['">'  '--t-n'raiiTh  ii"  ;;;;;^  /•■'-.^--* 

penitentiurv,"  thev  sav  "  "^'"'"^  ""^  per  coi.t    of  fir'f      '     •*'..*^*'''^  '^  h'^« 

"ot  exceed  'four  pir  eTrit  ..'^'^l^^^'-^^fd-  of  the  or  L.  da  t  r.^r''"?-  '^  ^'"'^ 
inherent  depravitv"  Tl'  .  P-"-^'  ''"'"'^'^'  ^''^t  reeonvinHnnV  "^'"••"'atmns  will 
""ly  when  .s^ou.roiher  /n  ?  /^'"'  •'^•^'""  '''  ""t  a  s^c  ■  XJ^"'^  '^f^^Y  ^om 
evperionce.  '""'  institution  can  show  a  bettor  reJo.    ?'.-'' .f^  ''"  P''''^'^^ 

T,  .  '^^.uiu  arter   titty  years   of 

s£fHS?.?^"^^2:i:rtrs^ 

that  ver/^e w" nen  ar!!  '"  ' m"^'  '^"«^^  wha  it  i^th  til  '^^"^7'?"'^  g'mtlemen 
a^ony  which  thS  ,tl  W^'*^  "^  estimating,  he  imm  ■,  '  ^  *""'  ''"^"^'-  ^  Relieve 
sufferers:  and  in l„.    -'^^"^   Punishment   pmlorcreno  '"''""^ ^*  *«'-'^"''«  and 

written  upon  tieir  S"^'  ""^  ''  '"^'self  and  in  rSson  7r'''  '\^''^'  "P'^"  <^he 
ai.i  only  thrmor '  .       "'  ''"?  "^h**^  *«  my  certain  In  "1   [°"'  ^^^""^  ^  have  seen 

which  none  C  the  slT'^  '''^'  *here  Ta  d  ptt  '^  ^  "-^5'''^  ^^^'  ^'^'^i"' " 
right  to  inflict  on  i-    ,"f*^r«'«  themselves  can  faH.r..       'T'''^  ^''durance  m  it 

the  myster"'?of  th«'    '^'"'^  "■''^^^"••<^-     I  hold  this  1?'^,^  .""-Y''^  "^  ™^»  h««  a 

and  sense  of  touih  „  Shiist]y  Higm  and  tokens  arpn.  ^"7  torture  of  the 
surface  and  it  extorK  f '"  "•''""  *h«  A^'^h ;  because  Lw  '"  ?''^P"^'«  *«  *J'«  ^Y^ 
denounce  it  a   Tsecret  mTn'?-'  '^'^^  ^^"'"^'^  ea?    can  hea^S  T  ""r'  ?°"  ^^e 

de<,"-ee.  .  .  the  dnll  tZ      ^'^^'  ^"d  I  the  cause  oi-  Toir       f-  '""®-  ""  ^at- 

is  a  drowsy  soSndfroT''  ^"?  'i"'^'  *hat  preva^l^isTS  '"f/°  ^*  '^  *h«  '^'-^^t 
stifled  by  the  thi  t        1.'°'"''  '''"^  leaver's  slSer^    i    "^-   , Occasionally  there 

?til)nessCo  e  profound  •'o'"'  l^^-^^  ^^"«.'eon  t^and  onr^"''^  '?'■  ^"^  ^*  •' 
'nto  this  melancho^v  J  ^'''^''  ^^^  h*?ad  and  face  of  «,  ^  '•'''"'  *^  '"ake  the 
emblem  of  the  et'tein  d"'  "  ^^^^  ^^^d  i-s  drawn  and  i'?'^''"'?"^  ^^''«  '^^'"^^ 
the  cell  from  whI  f,r  ^P""^  ^'*^^«n  him  a,  d  th^  •  ^  '''"  ''f '^  ^'^''^'^d,  an 
jnent  has  expired  He  "n'^''  T^"  '^""^««  ^ortl.  until  hi  ITf  T^'^'  ^'  ^'  ^^d  to 
hfe  or  death  nfo        •     T''^''  hears  of  wife  o,   .Vi  V     ^''?'^  ^^'''"  "f  imprison- 

^xception  he  neveTl'^T''  '''^^'^''-  He  es  he  t  f"  '  i'""'  '"•  ^''^''d^  ;  the 
Heisamanburied  'l?'%"Pu""  ^  ^^'n^n  count^naS'  'i^'^^''^- but  with  that 
"meantime  dead  to  evtn,  «  ^t  ^."»^«"^  ^«  the  Iw  .^'d  o?''  '  ^''"''''  ^'«''^«- 
name  and  n,.,-,p.  ^nJ    >^*h'°^?,but  withennc.  ^nxietil  «??!  ^^^f^rs  and  in  the 
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of  which  the  governor  of  the  iirison  has  one  copy  and  the  moral  instructor 
another  ;  this  is  the  index  to  his  history.  Beyond  these  pages  the  prison  has  no 
record  of  his  existence.  .  .  On  the  haggard  face  of  every  one  among  these 
prisoners  the  same  expression  sat  I  know  not  what  to  liken  it  to.  It  iiad  some- 
thing of  that  strained  attention  which  we  .see  upon  the  faces  of  the  blind  ami 
deaf,  mingled  with  a  look  of  horror,  as  though  they  had  all  been  secretly  terri- 
fied. My  Hrni  conviction  is  that,  independent  of  the  mental  anguish  it  occa- 
sions— nn  anguish  so  great  and  so  tremendous  that  all  imagination  of  it  must  fail 
short  of  the  reality — it  wears  the  mind  into  a  morbid  state  which  ren<lcrs  it 
unfit  for  the  rough  contact  and  busy  action  of  the  world.  It  is  my  fixed  ojiinion 
that  those  who  have  undergone  this  punishment  must  pass  into  soc  ety  again 
morally  unhealthy  and  diseased.  What  monstrous  phantoms  bred  of  despon- 
dency and  doubt  and  born  and  reared  in  solitude  have  stalked  upon  the  cartli 
making  creation  ugly  and  darkening  the  face  of  Heaven." 

It  was  asserted  by  the  managers  of  this  prison  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Dickens 
gave  loose  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  sought  rather  to  excite  strong  feeiin;;' 
than  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  He  spoke  no  word  of  criticism  or  objection  when 
he  visited  the  prison,  and  what  he  afterwards  wrote  they  say  "  is  marked  \)y  tlu- 
strong  contrasts  which  he  painted  in  his  fictions."  In  support  of  this  it  was 
stated  that  one  of  three  whom  he  described  as  siiffering  the  most  dreadful  mental 
anguish  was  a  recidivist,  who  nsleased  some  time  after  Mr.  Dickens'  visit  was  im- 
prisoned more  than  once  subsequently.  Mr.  Vaux  in  a  history  and  very  elaborate 
defence  of  the  system  published  in  1872,  said  that  he  and  hisa.ssociate  in-'pectors 
(as  they  are  called)  believed  the  system  to  be  '  as  great  a  success  as  human  eltbrt 
under  all  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  accomplish."  In  their  report  of 
1888  they  n&y,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  "isolation  imperils  the  mental  aiul 
physical  health,  that  never  in  a  single  instance  during  a  half  century  of  oliscr- 
vation  and  study  has  a  case  occurred  in  this  penitentiary  in  which  niontid  or 
physical  disease  was  justly  attributed  to  this  system  of  prison  discipline."  Case>  of 
mental  di.sease  do  occur.  "  Admitted  mental  disease  is  equal  to  8  1-JU  per  cent,  of 
adndssions,  but  a  very  largo  number  of  convicts  have  developed  foi-nis  of  tlisense 
that  were  innate,  latent,  inherited  or  constitutional,  and  proved  to  have  been  origin- 
ally caused  by  iuHuences  from  which  crime  germinated  before  couviccion  and 
sentence."  The  self-communion  which  separate  confinement  compels,  is  they  ^ay 
"  an  education,  a  drawing  out  of  the  mind,  or  what  of  intelligence  the  man 
possessed,  the  results  of  reflection  on  a  life  of  wrong-doing,  or  acts  of  wron;^- 
doing,  and  was  instructive  in  indicating  how  a  better  resolution  might  be  erigi  n- 
dered  to  avoid  the  attendant  conditions  which  crime  creates."  They  .say,  more- 
over, that  under  this  system  "each  prisoner  is  considered  as  to  his  individuali- 
ties," and  that  to  each  is  administered  the  treatment  which  his  ease  requiies. 
Mr.  Vaux  claims  that  one  who  has  been  intrusted  wiih  the  prcfiaralion  of  foriy- 
six  consecutive  annual  reports  "of  this  prison  may  bo  absolved  from  anj'  other 
motive  now  than  the  expression  of  views  entertained  by  the  inspector^. '  The 
Warden  in  his  reports  insists  quite  as  strongly  that  the  .system  is  the  best  for  tiie 
pi'isoner  and  for  the  State  that  has  yet  been  devised.  There  lias  been  soino 
relaxation  of  the  discipline  .since  the  time  of  Dickens,  as  prisoners  are  now 
allowed  to  receive  and  to  send  letters,  and  occasionally  to  receive  vi.-itors.  It  has 
been  found  neces.sary  also,  because  of  the  want  of  sufficient  prison  room,  to  put 
a  thousand  convicts  in  this  penitentiary,  which  has  but  700  cells. 

Another  penitentiary  system  long  known  as  the  Auburn  system  because 
adopted  in  the  Auburn  prison  of  the  St.ote  of  New  York  was  introduced  after 
the  cellular  system  had  been  ju.st  put  into  operation  fully  in  the  Ea.st  Pennsylvania 
nitcntiary.     This  i>rovidcs  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  each  in  his  own 
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coll  at  mVht  and  fm-  ♦),«;.  .  ~  —===----_ 

A  warm  c,.nt,  eve  iy  tl"  2riT''\  ^^  ^"'''^  '^"'l  at  n.oals  in  .h    77^~~ 
s}ste..,.s.     Rhode  Island     K      ^  ""  ^'"'  y^^^  betweon  thp  t  v      f'"*^.^  "''""ce' 

All  the  states  since  creu  ..!"'"'  '"'  *"  f>*^«  «inco  KSk  "'^' Z'^^^"''  •^»'»^«« 

found  to  I.^odu'l^^"st' .   "!    ".''^'^r.^^"  ••^■"''^••'»      On  tl^e  c  nT.'^ ''^  'P,'."*  «'"'  '""'itr 

easily  Mibject  to  con  r  .1  „    .  .     ■""-''"'   ''^'•""'-  '»  '^ilcnce    1  .  u  ""  '':""'^  ^^ '"'  J 

than  bofoi'o      WIm^     1    ,"^.^'"''"  '•^•'I'^'-'^^l  loss  hvnZu  i"  ^''''''  '^^^^^"  """■e 

social  instinct-.;  h  .if'"'  [!■"  "'  f''^  «^'J'^  ^''^7  .'Xo  'ci.'"     ,V''7i^''''''^  "^"  ""^'-''^7 

t^rou,hthrc!n.^fTSd  t."'r"  ^^^^'^  -"^^iw^-r^^irvr"'^^  ^''** 

I'"'?,'!!.,  eioht   feeAnl         uC'"'"*"    ''•'f>"'«   <'»•   colls   mTtv        i     '"'''''    ''<""    ^"^h 
r-ithin  six  n,.t  nf     /''*-"'"^'»  ."»•'  nine  foot  in  ],ei.rhf  „  '        .r;  *^''""  ''"  '' "'  in 

|l"nn-  rJuir  hours  ,'^   'o  o„y,n„  ^^  ^^^^  houso  ■  aiTthl        ,    T  "■'  ''"'   '''^*^*''^"'' 
till  lH-.u,i^     r  n  lilj"^""'"'  '■"  r«  the  nat  /re  o    t  oir":  '^'T'*-"  •^''""  '^''<>. 
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shall  require  the  labour  of   many  persons  at  one  time  a   common   wovk-ioom 
or  shed  shall  be  allotted  to  them  for  that  purpose  ;   but  (hiring  the  tini."  tie 
offenders  are  engaged  in   such  common   work-room   or  shed   the  governor  ,,f 
the  said  house  or  the  taskmaster  or  one  or  more  of  their  servants  or  assistMins 
shall  be  constantly  present  to  attend  to  the  behaviour  of  such  offenders,  ,iw\ 
such  two   or  more  persons  shall   not  be  suffered  to   continue   together  txci|pt 
during  the   hours   of   labour   and    Divine   service  ond  the   times  respectixilv 
allotted  for  their  meals  and  airings."     Long  aCter  Howard's  time  the  Rev.  ,I(,h"n 
Clay,  chaplain  of  the  Preston  prison,  became  known  as  an  earnest  advoontc  ofi).,. 
separate  system,  from  which  lie  exnected  that  "  it  would  guarantoo  the  prison,!, 
from  mutual  corruption  and  make  them  think."  He  held  that  "  without  .sepur-Ui  n 
and  non-intercourse  a  chaplain's  efforts  would  be  comparaiively  fruitless.     Hut 
on  the  other  hand  .separation  and  silence   unrelieved  by  the  benign  influe;.c.'  if 
religion  are  worse  than  useless,  are  positively  injurious."     The  magisti-atis  .  t 
Middlesex,  Surrey  and  other  counties,  and  several  prominent  individuals  sncli  as 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  (leorge  Paid,  Hart.,  Rev.  J.  Kingsmill  aiid  Rev  W. ,(. 
Osborne,  endeavoured  for  many  years  to  extend  the  practicar adoption  of  sejuinte 
imprisonment  in  Great  Britain.     Bishop  Ullathoriic,  who  had  liad  much  i-\\„-n. 
eiioe  of  the  evils  of  the  association  of   criminals  in  Australia,  and  Mrs.  Fr .  \vli„ 
did  so  much   to  reforn»   Newgate  and  other  prisons,  laboured  in  the  .same  cause. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  thej'  had  to  overcome  was  caused  }>y  the  false  notions 
which  officials  antl  otheis entertained  as  to  what  separattior  eellular  imprisoiiuitnt 
meant  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  .should  \m  employed.    Wherever  tin  sv>- 
tein  was  adopted  it  was  worked  with  extreme  rigour  until  expf  iience-showdl  tl.at 
by  such  rigour  the  purpo,ses  for  which  the.sv.stem  wasdevised  were  fni.stratcd.   Tie 
Prison  Matron"  in  her  remarkable  work  published  in  hS(i6,  says  :  "At  (iluspw 
and  Jldinburgh  the  ailing  is  on  the  separate  .system  and    no  correspondenci'  can 
ensue  between  the  pri.soners  in  consei|Ut;ni-e — a  wise  and  safe  precaution  it  must  Le 
acknowledged,  but  partaking  too  much  of  the  wild  boast  treatme-      o  1.    s!ui>- 
factory  at  first  .sight  to  one  accustomed  to  rules  more  lenient.     Tb-:         soSintKin;' 
awfully  .sa  I  that  brings  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  observer  in  the  i...ing  c-ll.  if 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow."      In  the  Gla.sgow  prison  "  the  women  are  ap  rr,  divi  Inl 
by  airing  cells  or  wards  of  a  peculiar  construction  re.semblin*?'  a  coach  wheel,  with 
a  prisoner  between  each  of  the  spokes,  sepai'ated  from  her  fellows  l>y  a  higli  pir- 
tition,  the  top  open  to  the  air  and  covered  with  an  iron  grating,  and'in  tlnrcmtre 
above  them  and  commanding  a  view  of  each  division  and  of  the  sad,  restk.ss 
inniate  who  must  halt  not  (or  an  instant  in  her  .valk,  watches  the  femah'gMinliiin 


in  charge.     For  tlie  worst  class  of 


women 


this  coach  wheil 


divi.sion  of  refractories  might  be  advantageously  adopted,  perhaps. 
It  i.s  certainly  one  more  means  of  ininishnientat  which  some  of  the  boldest  wouuii 
recoil,  for  it  is  utter  isolation  ;  but  it  must  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of  tiie  j 
criminals,  and  I  tliiidc  would  tell  upon  them  if  too  long  aciojited.     This  was  not 
what  the  reformers  of  that  day  advocated.     In  the  biography  of  Mrs.  Vvy  it  is 
stated  that "  confinement  which  excluded  from  the  vicious  but  aMowed  of  frei|iKnt 
intercourse  with  sober  and  well  conducted  persons,  would  have  been  in  her  viowj 
perfect."     Mr.  Tallack,  in  his  book,  says,  "  the  horrililo  extremes  of  isolation  o.wii- 
plified  in  Mrs.  Fry's  day  in  certain  American  and  En-iish  gaols  where  prolon^'Oi] 
cellular  cimtinements   iu   .semi -darkness    witli')ut   industry,     without   jnleriuatel 
visitation  and  wittiout  instruction  or  other  reformatory  influences  was  curritMlontj 
with  brutal  inhumanity,  justly  shocked  her  coTnpa.sionate  breast  and  led  lurtol 
protest  persi.stently  against  such  a  great  pervensitm  of  the  principle  of  separation,'! 
Mr.  Tallack,  who  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  separate  .system  says,  "  It  has  [ml 
one  of  the  mast  pernicions  and  persistent  hindrances  to  penal  reform  in  iiiarij| 
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nations  that  solituda  hu^  u  -  "        "  

tion.         .  •'""'*  has  bean  «o  often  considered  ««  V   •   ^7  ^ 

«tfHctuaI  smnmf  inn  f        '^''^."*'«  '"av  exist  with  H?f         "•  "'^^'^'cal  with  seoara. 
<'aily  con.plri.ip^T3S 'relations  L'tot^^^^ 

m;-'nt  prevail  in  ZeilJ  I  ^!  Person,."  Different  E'"  conjunction  with  the 
Tl'e  system  adopted  rl„7""'.7,«^  '^"'^  '"  ^'iffeS  tZu^  *"«fP'''-ato  in.prison- 
tl'at  followed  in  ot  /n?,-?'''^''««'''«fc"'.es  cal  ed  a  no  i"^  *'"  '^*'"«  «°"ntrv. 
oompanied  by  those  n.-"''''  P"*^"""  and  was  nor' ^1^'^  P'"''""'  ^'"'^'r-'J  from 
ducted  cellular  is  ^T^'^'^'y  '^"^  '"O-ciful  an  e  Z/'^  "'^''  "  ^^  ^as  never  ac- 
a.s  w,u,  the  P  ntti'vi  l!''"r"^^  '"  ^-'""^  eo^.   r^Xt": ^^'^1^  "^''--  hotter  crm- 

«"  '.y  day  a";d''br^ti;  '"e^'el'^^,"^  f-'nEnr,;  i  rLt'"'""  ""^  '™ 

Act  prevent  hi,  ^u  2„i  "h^  "ir'"  «°"»irt=ntlv.  with    Z*  '"  'J-""  ^  »"* 

«■?  now  all  constrSd  and  „fa„7"'  ^^  ""'«■■  ?"«>•  The  BS'trb'T""',  °'  "'" 
pnsoneraseeoneanotl7.r„  I  ""«'"'  °"  'he  cellular  ,v.V  i?.'' '"«'' P™oi« 
take  exercise  ac^S  ,„  ,  J^  """"  "  """y  "'  'he  e"eroi,T5  J,''  ,^'"'  *"■■'  «">» 
by  word  or  si™  r  ?  ^  ""  ''"i.'"!  'ions  and  thev«r!T^°S  "'»™  'hev  ,n„,t 
sigM  and8ome«„,  K^crally  believed  thatTi,       ?''''""™  f"  omminicate 

thanin  AmTrTelrr.''™.  "''■■*■  "''hotj  the  rnl^^  ''"  '=°°'"'°  t-  e:t"hwe 
."era  t,W  t"  work^  !,  P"'"";'- .  Those  imprl'oJedZl'"''?  ""'"'  '"S 

S"le-rS  eM;j:^i^^^^^^^ 

court  shall  direci  nof  f       r"^  ^'^   '^^^^'^'^  i"n  risonm.n  f '"'"*^  ^*  '^«''d  I'^bour 

of  such  sen?eS  the  ,oT^^^  ^^'''^  ^^  the 

J-bonr  unless  tlfe  coarTotS""'''''""'"'^^''^^'^'^"  ^  '■  u^'  '"'"^"«" 

BeJyium  carries  iut    IT' n  T'"''  Punishment  by  hard 

S^o  ^oS-r^-i'  '^"^niX   •;:^;rdS«  /J^orou^hlvthan  any  other 
"associaUonrh  n^'^'^  ^''^  ^"'^  «Itl  ^  eriu  fe"?  r^'"'"*'«"  «f  1«30  wa^ 

he  introduced  the  In  i  Appointed  Director  nf  p  •'     ''^"^^'^y  to  the  novice 

W«  or  for  lonVper  ol     r  ^''Z'"-     ''  ^«  not  appl  ed'  tf?"'  '^^  -^'"^  ^«'>pS' 

«n<l  hope  are^Sed  bv  no''^"^  occupation  is  provided^;"-   ""P^i^oned  for' 

jnasters,  and  wardens  aro^rf-'"?"^  ^"'^  ^t^er  Sds     T.  ^"'?"'?  =  ^"^"^^ry 

he  prisoners,  and  bv  th  "i-'f  l^'''^^'  <^«  «P«nd  ma.:yTou^\  7  '•  "^.'JP'^'"'  ^^hool- 

'solation.    Each -.i^fJ-  ^'*^'l"«"t  visits  to  auardw  ^  *be  cells  with 
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spent  portions  of  kucIi  carniiigH  amount  to  snch  coiisiik'nibk'  sums  em  £,'),  £10,  or 
£15  on  work  done,  but  in  geuernl,  the  proHt  thus  iillutted  to  tlie  worker  beara  » 
minor  proportion  to  the  profit  ^anied  by  him  for  the  cstablislimcnt.  Skilled 
trade  iiiHtructors  are  employed  to  tench  occupation  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  ignorant  and  unskilled  as  to  industry.  The  eH'eels  of  this 
system  were  so  salutary,  slu)rt  periods  of  cellular  eontinement  being  more  deter- 
rent and  M'foimatory  than  long  periods  of  punishment  in  association,  that  a  law 
passed  reducing  20  years  confinement  untler  the  congregate  plan  to  less  than  ten 
years  of  cellular  confinement,  and  shortening  other  sentences  proportionately. 
The  maximum  period  of  cellular  confinement  is  now  nominally  nine  years,  but 
much  shorter  periods  suffice  for  the  generality  of  oH'enders.  The  prison  at 
Louvain  is  now  regarded  as  the  model  by  the  advocates  of  the  cellular  system. 

Dr.  Wines  ten  years  ago  wrote  of  the  Belgian  system  :  "  She  has  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  penitentiary  systiin  of  any  country  in  tlie  worhl.  It  is 
cellular  throughout  except  as  regards  part  of  the  prison  of  (Jhent  for  life  sen- 
tenced convicts.  The  system  exists  in  that  country  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions, aud  has  the  best  possible  chance  to  work  out  whatever  re^uits  it  iscapalile 
of  accomplishing.  The  penitentiary  at  Louvain  is  the  model  of  tlie  model  pri.sons 
of  the  world.  1  had  never  conceived  of  anytliing  in  tlie  loim  of  a  penitentiary 
establishment  so  tiJinirable  in  organization,  so  perfect  in  lulministration.  Notli- 
ing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  its  construction,  nothin.L;  ovei-looked  in  its 
rules,  nothing  omitted  in  its  arrangements,  an<l  the  results  ol stained  are  reported 
as  highly  satisfactory"  Dr.  Wines  did  not,  houevtr,  approve  of  the  cellular 
system  even  as  ciuried  out  in  Belgium  for  long  term  pri.somrs. 

A  Frendi  commisson  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  cellular  system  for 
at  least  all  s.  ntenc»'«l  to  imprisimmciit  for  one  year  or  less.  I  he  recommendation 
has  not  vet  been  carried  out,  but  .some  prisons  in  Paris  are  constructed  on  the 
cellular  cir  stparate  system.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  these  is  used  for  the  teniiio- 
rary  detention  of  children  who  are  to  be  sent  to  schools  and  asylums  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  sight  presented  by  a  number  of  these  children  when  taken  out  of 
the  prison  for  removal,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  sad,  so  silent,  dull,  and  joykss 
do  they  become  alter  even  a  few  weeks  or  days  of  such  terril'le  dreariness. 

Iri  Holland  the  cellular  .sy.stem  has  lieen  partially  atlopted,  but  the  prog;.'s- 
sive  or  Crofton  system  has  still  many  adherents.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Juridical  Association  held  soon  after  tlie  meeting  of  the  Pri.son  Congress  in 
London,  a  resolution  that  the  progresisive  sj'stem  ought  not  to  be  recommended  in 
the  cases  of  sentences  rf  long  duration  was  cairied  by  only  a  .small  majority,  and  a 
resolution  afhrmiiig  that  in  such  cases  after  the  maxinium  of  cellular  imprisonment 
allowed  by  law  (tliree  years)  had  Ijeen  undergone,  the  p|ri.soncrs  ought  to  \ni  ad- 
mitted to  associate  imiiri.sonmentba.sed  upon  a  sound  classification  was  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  Suringar,  the  great  advocate  of  the  cellular  system 
in  Holland,  always  insi.sttd  on  the  eomi>lete  isolation  of  the  prisoners  from  eiich 
other,  but  with  regular  work,  the  u.se  of  books,  scholastic  instruction,  ieliginu.s 
teaching,  vi-its,  and  a  daily  enjoynient  of  the  open  air;  and  he  declares  "it  is  not 
the  cell  as  such  that  works  the  reclamation  of  its  inmates;  it  is  only  the  fittest 
— the  indisi)eii.>able  receptacle  for  containing  the  healing  potion.  Religion  must 
work  the  moral  improvement  of  the  criminals  ;  religion  the  es.sence  of  humanity." 

A  prison  at  Christiana  (Norway)  is  regarded  as  an  institution  in  which  the 
cellular  system  has  been  very  scientifically  and  successfully  carried  out.  Mr. 
Petersen 'the  superintendent,  thinks  however,  that  too  many  short  sentenced 
prisoners  are  sent  to  him,  and  that  the  inducements  offered  to  the  prisoners  to 
reform  are  ton  small,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  share  of  their  earnings,  and  can 
not  earn  an  abbreviation  of  their  sentence.     Mr.  Petersen  thinks  long  or  often 
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without  oxcopl^,  7,  "rr^;''"'  '^Pf^'"^'-'*''  f'-fo'-ofc  H    ( '  ,„3  "/  "^'^  f'>»-'»'^-     The 
'"'"'<•''•       F^      or    f       P'"''^?"'-''-'^  ^vorooccpio,!  With  w  . I        fn    ^'    *'"'«  ^^ith 

'-nt  where  I^"    Z ^0"?^"'  "^  '^"  '"•'*'f-^^i^'l.    iXi  m  of''  """^'  '"''''  "^ 
«.uida  of  cases  esnS,^?  P»n'«l"nent  was  deserved      \ Ir    T.  ''''''^''*'  ?'"»'«»>- 

-.forced  celhWu  ^  Lt^fclon"?  '  '''«^''^^  *-.^''^''ioca^:.ao  '^s  in^'  "•'"  "^-- 
n^'nths  of  tins  pnr.  sC  r  T^  ''^"'"^  «^"  "  ^^st  se,.rrcc  ^.  K  ^'•'^'^'•""^'y 
«'i.y-S  "  When  ce  1  /  fi"  n  .^'''^^  P'-''^^-^'^  'i  life-Jo,,-.  c,u  of"  .  '.^'i^  '^"^l^^  "r 
longed  a  serious  evj     "'^"^^'"'"^'"t  l^econ.es  absolute    oIit„  ,'•'!"•  •  .  ^^"^  ''«  '^l^o 

'""''iSStS  S  *"^  '•'"™' '-  -^o^i.:; -^-- 

boen  fully  adopted  in  all  ?LT'"'r'   ^^^^oufc  g'eat^ cost      t?'  """'"''" 

adoption^ay^ltVttributedlntir.^  ''T'  Pn.onhu  G^t   Britai^  ^'1"."   '^^^ 
prison  population  of  f  mf  «       ?     ^^'^'^  'l^S^ee  the  wondorfnl       ,    '  ^"'^  ^^   '^^ 

ally  regaled  Ihurtfirio''""*^-  .^^''^ary  contineS  for^^^^^  "»  '''« 

term  is  attended  wUK  '^™'"dand  body.  Buts.S.  i^  •  ^  ^^'™^  ^^  gener- 
of  much  good  Bv  f,"''  ^^"^l''''^  ^^'^  ca^eof  raduranT"'°"'".?^'^«^^«horfc 
alization  which  avitt  i'^""'.  *^"  degradation,  the  lo  of  «li^  "'"^"^ Productive 
period  wiTh  the  nl>  ^.''"^f*  "«'•»*'«  consequences  of  «/  '^.'^'■««P'^°t.  thedemor- 
rent    effect    of ^«P-''  ^^^  "^^Praved  and  the  vIjp  «?     ''^*.'°?  «^«»  forabrief 

-^0    regard   foli L^   17^^^'.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  t'^^ 

P"nish,uent.    admit   that   U    •    T    '^'^^finement    «   a    vorv    ,  ''^-''    *^°«« 
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through  rlre.wl  of  tho  punishment  or  ht'caiiHO  ho  has  hocn  led  to  form  and  to  kcfp 
resohitions  of  amemhucnt  the  oH't'nilrr  do  nut  rcjiuat  hin  oH'ence  the  chiuf  olijcct 
of  punishment  is  thus  most  ejwily  attain*  d.  Kftorts  have  boon  madu  to  intKxiuoH 
this  system  in  tlia  oounty  <,'aoIs  of  tho  United  States,  uHpocialiy  in  tiie  statf  of 
Ohio,  hut  as  yet  with  httie  eWWA.  ImpriHonnient  in  many  of  the  {,'aols  cou- 
strueteii  for  cnrryiiij,'  out  tiie  relhiiar  system  differs  very  little  from  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario.  Wo  must  look  therefore  to  (iicnt 
Britain  for  knowledge  of  what  this  system  really  is  and  for  evidence  of  w  hat 
its  effects  are  on  such  prisoners  as  are  found  in  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario. 
All  reports,  official  and  impartial,  agree  that  the  effects  are  good  and  even 
those  penologists  who  condemn  most  strongly  the  cellular  system  for  long  tcrnt. 
prisonei-8  admit  that  it  is  not  only  salutary  when  applied  to  short  term  prisoner^, 
but  that  its  introduction  in  all  penal  institutions  in  which  short  term  prisoners^ 
are  kept  and  in  all  placisof  detention  must  he  the  foundation  of  any  complete 
system  of  prisoti  reform.  Means  for  rela.xing  its  .severity  in  the  case  of  person^ 
•waiting  trial  and  of  those  held  as  witne.sses  who  should  not  be  sulijecttopuiush 
ment  may  easily  ho  devised. 

Where  the  gaol  population,  reduced  as  has  been  proposed,  becomes  very  small 
the  atructural  changes  necessary  for  the  practical  adoption  of  this  system  need 
not  V)e  expensive.  Some  of  the  gaols  are  now  so  coiisl.rueteil  that  ordv  inexpen- 
sive changes  wouhl  be  required  to  tit  them  lor  the  aeconuiKidation  of  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  prisoners  on  that  system,  at  any  nit«i  in  a  modified  lorni 
In  others  it  would  not  be  difheult  to  arr.inge  a  pfirt  of  the  ImiMings  so  thiit  at 
least  short  term  prisoners  should  be  treated  according  to  tliis  ,sy>t(in.  Wlieiievir 
a  ncfw  gaol  is  built  or  an  old  gaol  is  enlarged  or  reconstructed  ciwe  should  be  tnkcn 
to  adapt  it  to  this  system.  Where  the  cellular  system  cannot  lie  introduced 
immediately  a  careful  and  thorough  da.ssification  of  prisoners  on  a  well  con.-^idered 
system  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Lalonv  h)  Prii^ori. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  prison  reform,  it  was  found  that  if  prisoners 
•were  to  be  refortned,  they  must  ho  steadily  and  u.sefuUy  employed,  l.abour  in 
prison  is  still  too  generally  regarded  as  jainishment  and  the  words  "  with  hard 
labour,"  are  still  in  most  cases  attached  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  That  real 
hard  labour  for  short  term  prisoners,  such  cs  vagrants,  may  serve  as  a  useful 
deterrent  seems  fully  established  by  the  evidenca  given.  All  prisoners  dis- 
like most  labour  that  is  unproductive.  It  is  to  make  his  punishmfnt  more 
severely  felt,  that  the  felon  in  an  English  prison  is  for  the  first  three  months  kept 
at  work  that  is  wholly  or  nearly  unproductive  and  unprofitable.  It  is  however, 
.  as  a  means  of  reformation,  as  a  means  ol  accustoming  the  constitutionally  or 
habitually  idle  and  lazy  to  habits  of  industry,  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  crimi- 
nal to  earn  an  honest  living  when  he  regains  his  liberty,  that  labour  in  prisons  is 
most  useful,  and  for  these  purposes  productive  labour  is  untpiestionably  best.  In 
all  well-conducted  prisons,  one  of  the  severest  kinds  of  punishment  is  what  sorae 
describe  as  "  a  deprivation  of  labour." 

In  the  Act  of  1779  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries  in  England,  it  was 
provided— Sec.  32 — "That  every  such  governor  of  each  penitentiary  house,  shall 
during  the  time  prescribed  for  the  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  of  such  offender 
keep  Him  or  her  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  or  her  sex,  age,  health  and 
ability,  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most  set  ilo  kind  in  which  drudgery  i» 
chiefly  required  and  where  the  work  is  little  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance. 
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^ervHo ;  and  tl.,>,4'„f\J  'f  'S  ^'"f  T-^''^^'^'  «"•'  «ny  J;'?'"^  ^'''!\'  "■«/- 
;n  l'^ekM.,r  oakun,  wouWnr^i^t;";  ."''"'ty.  ro.a.,1  hI.s f  1,  .Sri/jT;'  ""  '"^""'""^ 
laborious  eiiip  oviricnf      a     i  ...  "•  '<P""iin.r  yarn   Initn.        'i    "''  *"  «A'«'  arici  sex 

;'.«!' '->r  s„'cj;;:;v,^:;;*  the  work  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

year  except  SnndavH  CI.,;  ♦         .'  ^''^  '*'»"'  Pfnitonfi,,,.!,  i  '     *''"t  such  oflen- 

"hen  ill-l!.,alth  wr.'.ot'dL'w'V^-""''  ^^' -'  ^'X'^at'T  ^'^""^  •''^>'  '"  ^'^ 
'Ifty  ><l'all  ho  as  M.anv       th  ?  ""'"'  ^^'"-'^''"^  :  and  ^h^       '"  ''•^"'''I't  ""eh  day* 

-ho  months  ot  NoZ^^  \TJ"T  "'"  l''^'""^  '  u    n  t  o'x  i"' r  '  "^  '"^'^  ''"  »''>''' 
February  and  ()otof>'.7an:i  V     ,'''''"''  «"^'  •^Hnuarv,.?  ''•'''.•-  ^''^''^  In.nrs  in 

-k  that  iri:.)^rr;r;;^^''^.'^""'-^pH:^^-u^       ^'-p-'^'i" 

"P'ni-n.s  that  unpnu  ,c  ivc  w    l''^,'^""     ^"  ^ho  fJnil^l  s,«,      '/.' •■'•''•'''>'«'' '"" 
P'0"K,t.s  .a-ither  discing  r.orV'-''  '^^^^^  '^  P"«oner  "  o,,  w^'^  ''^'  P'-^'vaih-ng 
fn«on.s  ..f  that  country      iraL-o*;  ?'■'''''*'"'•'•  '""'' t)H>  Z'tic       "      "V  ^^""''  «»d 
l^on  asserted  that  tifo  .Vana".       7""  .^'^'' ^'''"'^  ''pinionr    .'/'". '''•'""'''•Pai 
'""ko  tho  prisons  self  L    n •   -^    '  "^  P'"''^»n«  'n  the   K"  i  u''''""'-  "^  '"'«  «'»  en 
'■'•o'H  taxation  th  v  Ja '"  f"  "'''f  '^"^  *'•"*  seek  n     onl.       '  '^''''^^^''  '^^"^'^  ""'y  to 
If  "":"-■     In  G;eat  B riS'  h  '"'  '''*^^  '•^•f«''»a""n"r^he"iwr'   the  rat.pai-«;.: 
the  prisoners  are  e.imloyed   n    T'^'^'''  ^^'^^  ^'o  poriL  '?•      \T  ''''^^"''^  "*  *«»« 
I»  what  kind  of  wori;  '".^'^'^o"'-  tJmt  i8  ro..arded  «.  J    ."''^'"■•^'  c«n«nem'    t 

"ot  much  roo.a  for  oho ico  An,?'  "'r,'"  "^'  ^^^'^''^to  iysS  ^r^^^yV'"'''  ''  ^'^^^ 
[Correction  in  ti.e  L'nitel  S^nf  '"  V'"«^'  P^'^sons  caJied  «-  .^lu  ''P*''""*'"".  therP  is 
confined  for  short  tel^Jl;'\^^J"-cJ>  *''«  greater  nLrw'^Trr  V ''0"«es  o? 
wcupations  in  which  nTl  Jj'''  '''^^"  ^"""d  exnedipn/  \  ?^  "'«  'nmate.s  are 
he  United  States  e^e^^S  ^^^-^  of  skill  Cl^c^td  t"!  "P*  rnainly  th^s: 
was  naturally  a  tpnrla»      x     ^  ^'^"O"''  ^as  ffenorallv  rl       i    ,    *»«  state  prisons  of 

'heir  labourTvou  d"tl7th:  T"^'^^  *'>«  Pni^rsiXs^'^P""'-^^^ 
.^competition  between  H,«       T^^'^  pecuniary  return      T^  °^'"P*tions  in  which 

o'^nizations  regarded  t  y^"""'"''  ^-'v^^Und  of  free  lal^'"  '«any  ca«es,  led  to 
II"?ons  began  to  regard %,  ,  ..V^  ''''"  ^"^"««t  work  „an      Wh    "it""^^  "''^  ^^^^^^^r 

for  w^'  f  r«  Po«'S  in  whicttir^''"-?^  P"«oner,  and  their   '  T'^'""  "^ 
or  which  they  should  strive  ^^^' '"•"'*'  ^arn  an  honp<,H.-  •         ''^^toration  to 

Then  the  competition  J:     k'  *  f'^^'er  diversity  of  ZT     J'^'S'  ^^  ^'^^  Purposes 
.■"all  nurnheZlZCLr^y  ''^'  '"  *''««eXades    n  w  .'"f  ^"^  in<^odSced 
b^andexaspeSibvtr-'?^*^^-     This  compet  tinn    ''' '    ^mparatively 
N'act  system     Th°^^  *'*®'"t'"Ofl"ction  in  thr^T.    "^'^  rendered  morA 


#  .a 


lOfl 


unprohtablo  ami  in  8oine  cases  ainall  factori(!H  were  cruslic(l  |,y  this  coin[)oli»inr, 
A  his  w  said  to  have  liocn  ospccially  notahlo  in  the    hat-imikiti;.'  un<l  soiuo  ..tli.r 
•comnaritivoly  snmll  trades.     It  was  arj^nied  that  in  the  United  States  the  nti,,l,. 
inodnct  of  prison  lalmiir  ainoiinted  to  no  nutre  than  one  lialF  of  un.- p.-r  ci  iif.  of 
the  value  ol'  the  products  of  all  skilled  labour— sonio  asserted  that  it  was  i„,f 
more  than  a  fifth  of  (ine  percent.  — and  that  in  the  manufactures  in  wliieh  j)ri>Mii,.r, 
were  eliietly  employed,  the  production  of  piison  lalfour  in  no  case  ex(;ecd...l  twM 
per  cent,  of  the  wliole.     llio  rojdy  was,  that  even  two  por  cent,  addition  to  tii.' 
^'euera'  production,  was  a  .serious  matter  and  that  the  reduition  in  priecs  was  ,ii  li 
us  to  render  it  impossible   tor  the   honest  workman  to  support  his  familv  in 
decency  and  coudort.     It  was  ar;;iied  that  the  prisoner  did  not  lose  his  rinlit  to 
work,  or  liisri;;ht  to  compete  with  others  vvlien  he  was  sentenced  to  iinpriHinmrnt. 
The  reply  to  this  was  that  tlie  competiti  m  was  unfair  ;  that  in  many  east  ^  Inn  f 
term  prisoners  received  at  the  e.Kpon.se  of  the  state  a  literary,  scieiititic  atKl  ti-i-li- 
nolofifical  education  such  as  the  honest  workin;.;  man  co(d<l  not  ;,dv(!  his  .sons  ;  timt 
the  state  providetl  for  the  prisoners,  a  dwellinjjf,  workshops  and   maehiner'-,  aiiil 
in  not  a  few  oa.ses  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  their  food  ami  clothin;^  also  ;  uiid  that 
the  prisoners  did  not  suppcnt  families  or  contribute  to  the  supjvu-t  of  tiic  sfatc, 
wh().se  burdens  indeed  they  increased.     Even  in   lin^^land,  althoui^di  the  d  >  lii^' 
which  found  ex[)re8sion  in  tlie  Act  of  17!)!)  still  pervaded  tli''  manai;emeiit  nhhi> 
prisons  antl  labour  was  re<jarded  us  punishment  an«l  mere  dru<lj;ery  was  r(';;irlnl 
as  the  appropriate  work  of  prisoners  and  much  of  the  work  in  whieli  piis.» k  r< 
were  enga|/ed  was  luiproductive  and  nnich,  such  as  the  construction  ol'  li;ii'' mis 
and  fortifications  was  undertaken,  mainly  in  order  to  provide  employincut  tor 
convicts,  the  feelintj  ai,'ainst  the  competiti(m  of  prisim  labour  was  so  stron;,'  as  to 
influence  the  action  of  Parliament.     CJenerally,  the  boards  of  prison  commissi.  itii  rs 
are  empowered  to  make  regulations  respecting  the  labour  to  i)e  ilone  in  pti-Jii», 
the  approval  of  the  .secretary  of  .stale  being  reipiireil  to  give  those  rules  valilitv; 
but  an  Act  of  iS77,  (40  and  -H  Vic,  Cli.  i'.))  provides,  (Sec.  IG),"  Whereas,  it  Is  ex- 
pedient that  the  expense  of  maintaining  in  prison,  prisoners  who  have  been  cin- 
victed  of  crime,  .shoulil  in  part  l»e  defrayed  by  their  labour  during  the  period  nf 
their  imprisonment  and  that  with  a  view  of  defraying  such  ex|)en.ses  and  alsoof 
teaching  prisoners  modes  of  gaining  honest  livelihoods,  means  shonld  be  taktn 
for  promoting  in  prison  the  exercise  of,  and  instruction  in  ust^ful  trades  au'l  niaiin- 
factures  so  far  as  may  bo  consistent  with  a  due  regard  on  the  one  haml,  to  tk 
maintenance  of  the  penal  character  of  prison  discipline  and  on  the  other,  to  Ik'. 
avoulance  of  uiidae  press  are  on  or  compdition  wifk  a  purliculur  trailc  ni'la- 
dii8trif,"  an  annual  report  of  the  trades  and  manufacturing  processes  carried  on 
in  each  of  the  prison.s.  bo  laid  before  Parliament. 

A  farm  was  attached  to  Dartmoor  convict  prison  and  on  this,  5S,4()S  (h\< 
work  valued  at  £2,078  was  done  in  one  year,     in  the  same  year  45,1K).5  days' 
work  valued  at  £3,049  was  done  in  what  is  described  as  manufacturing,  this  1* 
ing  the  work  of  tailors,  hammock  makers,  knitters,  shoemakers,  basket  makers 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tinmen  and  painters.     82,531   days'  work  was  done  on 
the  prison  buildings  and  48,750  days  work  in  what  is  called  prison  employiuenl 
At  Chatham,  the  convicts  were  employed  in  work  for  the  admiralty  and  the  w«i 
department  on  the  prison  buildings  and  other  prison  work     They  were  einployeii 
in  the  same  way  in  the  Portland  convict  prison,  and  others.     In  Pentonville,tlM 
work  classed  as  manufacturing  was  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  and  was  divideJ 
amongst  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  mat  and  brush  makers,  hammock  maker 
bag  makers,  knitters,  pickers,  smiths  and  fitters,  carpenters,  painters  mk\  tinm>i 
In  the  Millbank  prison  .seventh-eighths  of  the  employm  nt  is  cVi,     .  ..s  mu  i  i;afl 
tures,  but  is  the  work  chiefly  of  tailors,  pickers  (o.ikuui),    iH  ^  i, ;   auke  ^.    A 
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the  mind.     ThoJafi;;;://"'"/!. '*>''•  "»at  it  i«  calcuTRiiif)  T""  ""  ""'  "«*•'«««  task  tho 
other  circun.t:nS"  '°  °^'«^  --'«'  P"-n«  va*^  ^Sir^^'T'"'^  ^^^^^ 
The  Prison  C         •  'wcordin^  to  location  and 

lh»  l„,t„ry  „f  crimi„rirX'  J"'  m  Scotland  it  i,  .n  efih,  „       '."  "P"™""" 

""king  «„d  !,„„«  js;  ™"™''  "f  "'->  "-""Ji"*"  ««d « ^ntri,;';.*''"''''?'''*' 

.  .^either  does  the  labo,...  nf  .u       •  "*"" 

::rj^^'-^-.rd^;:J''cru^:,:£e£^ye^^t^^^^^ 

«ince  Jocal  district      •  *''°"'"  °*"  ^^^^ 

tirtS^li^]|S^S  tKr^St^^  *^^  ^~t  have 
unprofitable  work  ^  Th  ^"'  '?'"°''  «'  the  time  "f  h«  °^.^^'''""«  kinds  of  woifc 
53-say  u„de7the  heldb.T"'''""^''^  °*'  P^^  t ST'  1  «*'"  «Pent  n 
apparatus  for  the  em;io^„^e^^^^^^  ^^*^  ^'^^'^  W  t^^J'^P^ f ^^  l«90-p. 

to  been-the  tread-whepi   nil  ?   P"soners  at  li,-st  class  hnrX  i'  u        .®  recognised 
etc,  with  a  separate  coml'arf^"^!  '^  connection  withlen  w,l  *^°"'  ^^^«  Either- 
resistance  for  priso^PPc^^I'^^"'  ^o**  each  prisoner  «pn!^  T"  P"'"P^'  «ourmilJs 
and  they  m^S'ln'^r'^^^^^^^  ^'^^  a  fixed 

Pun'ping  water.  ^ri„din„  eorn  ''^^':  P"«°n«  the  trJa^ee    hi  ^k  ""P'"^  ^^^^^^  " 
't  used  former/y^to  KSn^T^'  ^"^^'  dressing  mats    i    *?'"  "*"'^«d  i*^ 
commissionere  have  when  ni?l1  T^'^^^^^  ^^Y  yiwtoZ^i^''  many  cases 
Mto  utilize  the  treaJwi?//  ^^'*'\'''«  ^""t  flour  mills  L!]  -f"^  '^**^'^'  but  the 
er's  bread."    tL  n^^   ^^^'  ''^  *  better  manner  ani  ^   ^  ,'nt'odu.ed  gearincr  so 
n  some  cases  ''selZ?^''  °?'  ^eing  numerous  ^noul  7'^^  ^r'  ^^'-  *he  priC 
t^ing  taken  oaffi?^.''^"'''^*^^  been  provided  In  f°h'''*'H/'^«  tread-wheel 
the  prisoners  to^^„i  ^^^  «^P«*a°«  (where  they  still  1'  f.  f  "'•"    "  Steps  are 
K^ntswA-^^^^^^^^ 

^^ined  the';;Vj??,t»«^'  ^."^  ^^^^^^^^^^  -trod^s'Slr^'  se/m  ttX 
13  (P.c.)^^^'      '^^  -port  received  by  t^et:Li^Zs'Zf^T^Z 
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wIiatpro<liiotiveem|.loymontinr«cariUMlonintho  KiikHhI,  I.,cftl  priHoriH  I,,,,  it 
HtHtcH   httt     workshops  for  primm..rH  (iiap|„yod  in  tl.o  l.iiil  linir  tia.lcH  «ucl,  Z 
carponteiM  ^''^.t"'".  t'riH.int  .m    p,untor«,  otc„  have  heon  built  or  ro-arm„go.l  at  ^ 
piHouH,    that    at  Wak.,»  eld  larj(e  woaving  and  .ly.unK  nhe.ls  have  iH-on^on-Htn,; 
e.l  a...l  ...achim-ry  Httc.l  forth.  Hl,.arin«o?  ...atn.  weaving,  .-tc,  an.l  a  co,„p|,, 
ouMjIiy  eHta Minhod  II.  .•.mmHai.m  with  the  rarprntora  amlHmith'n  shopH  , "  rluu 

M^VC^    r'"l  'T  **•."•'  T"'""«  *""'  ^"*'»  '^^Kthonod  an.l  i,nprov,.,|  ' 
that    at  Wan(l«wortl.  Hhopn  have  bc,..i  constiuctcl  for  hniHli-makois.  book!.,,,'] 
0.H  Hho..makorHan.l  ta.lorH  in  addition  t,o  thn  uhuhI  shops  for  the  buil.linK  tra',  ' 
and  that     wa^h  housen  and  laundries  have  In-on  built  or  improved  at  HI  pri*.,,.  • 

[n  the  Scotch  local  orisons  besides  the  work  done  by  bricklayers  or  nias,„„ 
caipenterH    pamlers  an.l  jr|„,.ie,.„.  phnnbers.  K'asHtters.  «,niths  and  labourns  .  . 
the  prison  buildings  an.   the  baking.  c<H>kinK.  cloaninj(.  washinirand  other  I.uih" 
work  prisoners  are  employed  in  either  carpenter  work  and  baking,  in    f.-,,,! ., 
inakuiK.  net-niakn.g.  nmt-n.aking.  hair  teaming,  sack  making,  shoemJking  tail', 
ing.  picking  oakum  ami  Angola  tubes.     The  gross  amount  received  from  pu,cl,a .' 
ersof  work  mull  the  prisons  of  Scotland  in   1888  was   £9.825   lOs  (Jd    an.l   t 
amo.int  p.u.j  for  matenals  was  i'lilOO  ;Js  4d,  leaving  after  some  other  trill ,,, 
de.  uctmn  a  (i«n  7s  2d  as  the  value  of  all  the  labour^xpen.lod  on  goo  «     1 
on  the  market     These  sums  include  the  anu.unts  received  an.l  paid  at  the    W 
linn.oand  Per  h  general  prisons  and  .C(5  14s  rec.ive.l  at  the  I^etorhead  c.,nv  i 
prison  for  goods  the  materials  of  which  cost  £7  8s  6d. 

•    *  Jl*''?  I"*^  ^"^^  P."*"*,"^  ^^"^  """^"^^  •''  °f  ^«'*y  '""ch  the  same  character  as  t'.at 
lJ;.dt  l'«8rr""h  .  ^"  ''\^f^^  P/i«°"  28.)  males  and  9(5  females  weiv  ,    ! 
ployed  m  1888  in  what  are  called  manufactures.     The  occupations  were  mat-iuak- 
rti;t"""     '"'^;  ^i''"""^'  «««^-"'^king.  cutting  linen,  picking  oakum,  s  .  n  . 
breaking,    carpet    cleaning,    making    Hrewood.    tinsmith   work    washin-.   a"l 
knitting  and  needle  work.     The  value  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  priso,;," 
employed  is  set  down  as  XI  .204  18s  7.1  or  leas  than  €4  a  year  for  each  pi  J  „ 
In  Cork  male  pri.son  in  which  brush  making  and  coopers'  work  are  also  earn.,   , 
ItrSTn  -f  i"'^  •^•^'?  ""^  ^^-   ,?"  ^"  these  prisons  the  improvem.nU  a    1     . 
Tu  atkln        "'''^'°^''  ""^  ^^^  "ordinary  service  of  the  prison"  are  the  chiet'  oc- 

«.,a   ^".♦*'®  ^^'^"^  f^^^^t  competition  with  prison  labour  was  a  much  mon-  soii- 

from  000  to  1.500  men  were  employed  in  manufacturing  furniture  stoves  iron 
hoHow-ware    agricultural    implements,   shelf    hardware,   harnesrand   tu  k 
boots  and  shoes  and  various  other  articles.    New  York  had  three  such     isom 

ru,f,'nr'''"'.-  *^"-      ^".  T'^  ''"^   "^^'•^  ^«^«  '^^^  minor  prisons^     Id 
houses  of  correction  or  work-houses  in  each  of  which  from  200  to  400  pri.  n  n 

were  employed  mainly  in  some  special  manufacture  such  as  chair  makin"o^ 
brush  making.     In   1882  the  expenditure  on  th.-  State   prisons  cf   New  V.i 
bTsfJ  '3  f'  rn 'sil,"  P^^'^  ^'-  ''^  fr°"  .manufactures  LSd'that'L.o 
amounL^f  in   r8««T  t^AalT''''   *^^   "miscellaneous   and    contnvct  earnings 
amounted    in   1886.  to  S242.041  or  an  average   of    $153.97  for  each  prison^- 

th«te^'''''*T""''''''^''"*".°°"*P*'"«'^^°  *h«  ^'^1"«  «r  the  produces  oT 
the  labour  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  state,  the  labour  organizations  Id 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  whTthey^^^^^^^^ 
was  exceedingly  injurious  to  honest  workmen.     An  Act  of  the  State  LeSatu« 

ZyrdTthafol" 'f  t"r '"'^'^^  ''^  "?««  °^  -achinerylnllepSl  an" 
rmanufanh  rSS^W '  /"^B  'T^'^"*^  ^^  the  publicinstitutions  should 

be  manufactured.   Warden  Brush,  of  Smg  kng,  stated  in  his  report  for  1888  that 
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then,  in  tin.  yani       uut^  ••«  «''«'-<'i'H„l  al  mf  V', '"  .f  '"'  "  '"  *'''"  I"'«'^^" 

nexs  H)  priHon."  l,c  « ,         ;  ^  *"  '  ''««*''  can  bo  expected  fr.fi  V'"''"*'"<1      In  fact 
•wrong  to  tlu/tax".:     '*."''''*'*'"  t''M>artTtirv;n'    *'''t*     """t'«n-    Idlt- 

living' ;  "n.It.r  tl  0  H^l  .  r'f'^n  ^^''•>'  P"'^-''<^^'-  when     JcC''"."''     '^"•'"•'  ^''«  I>~-' 

"••"bare  M„l,«i«tonc;  and    i  '   1" '''"''^"^  "^'««««ifcy  proy  m/^^^^         '""  ""  "'"«<-''«. 
'"  I'is  roiK)rt  of  lZ«  ♦?    J  "  *^  ""^«  becomes  a  d.    ,7^  '       ,   ** '"■"''^'••tr-"vvnor 

«  "'  fo.„.  the  CO,..    irS  '  *"*  :'"*'^^i|>l'"o  be  shaped  to  rof.»  "*?.'^''"'«"«  '"'^"d. 
^;J.   'AlIourertor,^7,rJ;';'tyof.our  State ',^Lon   no  ^^^^  "'^•» 

W-^^ur.     Shall  our  8^  to  1^    "''f "'"  ^^  c«•'tinuou^i,?^l!  ""'."''" ''"'"'-'ated 
'l««troy  then.,  to  degrade  n    ""1  'r^"«'"«  in«trun.in  '    o    I?'  *'"'  P'«^'"«tive 

f '  « ..rk.  "  there  waE  not  I  ?  """'  ^'"'^  ^''"«  f'e  priso  1  '  t^*"^''  "'^ir 
labour  a  bettern.a,ras  a  nr.'"*"  ""'°"^'  ^hom  whoTIs  .rr''' '^''l^^^^^^^i'/ 
citizen  he  was  to  1  T.  ^  '■"*"•  ""*'  b«tte.>for  the  m-ol  /'^  '"i"'''""  "'"«"«{ 
the  .nost  rogenera  L  V.\"  T'""""'**  ^«'-«  <J«pri7ed  „f  fh«  P'?^'/"  ^''^^  '"«"  and 

tJ-ey  never  did  betC^n  £  tl  ''^"^  ^'^'^'^^^  thrw retched  Z'^  ^°''  7''^'*"*"^ 
ri'I'-'lsof  thewa.dens^d.vl-  •  "  '■*'^"""  ""'"atrial  hvs  en?  of  ""^'•"'""'^d  'nen  as 
condition  of  the     rison'    -^  ".""1"  ""^'  «''aplain.,  show  tb^  .K   '"*"«K«'"f nt.     The 

the  Auburn  pnTon      .      '^  ^'^'""ost  regular  "%.,«  Ir^^  excellence  during 
brief  pe.io3  Sh  ha/".''"''r   ^'^^^   "' d  ' t^e^'^^r  T *^«  ^««  introduced  ^ 

f"-l^mpairedTeaIt."afZr'/'"'=^    «y«^->'atic' tuy  E  ."' •'     " '"^  '^- 
disrt7,'.irdof  thoruh.«,f  *?^P  ^"^  '"  "'any  cases  di^rZ.j         "'    ^'^'^    aban- 

creaso  and  the  evil  tendon     '  ^/^ "  *»•«  '''oreTe,  06^^^'""?  -^"^  «  reckless 
^he  prison  phyJi^n  /eSd  u''^;'  ^ ""«  -«  SI/E!?/.  "  ^  !>'''  '"- 
power  to  counteract  th^ovil  off    /^'  P''''*^"  "^cials  were  TS^ ' n^ 
■nay  pale  faces,  ruined  eonJ.f'^'"  of  enforced  idleness  buT  '  -*   ^  ^     '"  *''"'' 
result.    Men  will  stand  nnnfl  "*'*'"'  ^"'^  'ramoral  hS;  .n„  /*''"t'^''«  «»  they 
»™t  '^  inhuman  fnT,',:f";;r'  ^^'^  ^  «hort  pS^  1.^0!^ '^' ^^^''*^'»bl^ 
;°5-  ,   '''he  chaplain  ^i-T^  '^'^  ".^"^  *^«   '^^st  aspect  of  T^.^'T'  "'^^^^"«- 
J«  f"H  "g  into  a  kind  TLJt'"  ^^"  '^'^^«  b^«»  «« Tnt  w  t,f,tr""l  ^'"'^'^^■ 
three  having  been    sent    to    fj"""'  f^'^^o".  «ome  verv  npr-  '^'"'•''  '•^«'"  *<> 
Vfar,  while  immomi  r.^-*         *^®    a^^ium  for    nsan«  1^!7  •  f^V'^an'ty.  fortv- 
;je  State  funr^iltes^V;'  ^^"^'"^ '"'^"/t"  tte ^0^1^?' ^  t^^  ^''«  Pa^t 
""s  p-mishment  TidlZJ^^-  "f'T"'^   *'"«"nt  of   menta  If    ,^  ^"^  "°'  ^«'i«v^ 
"Pyn  the  bruin  s  L  torrt/in"?"'''"^  °"  these  men   ^^'  '^''"'•^  and  distress 
^y  vv  ill  heal  but  the  defect  v«h*"-  'T'  *''«  ^ody  wHh  scars     W      7^'"«  *«^ 
,  my  cease  to  act  and  ;?f  1        ®  r''*'"  '^eeps  on  its  ranJH  ^    .^'     ^o^nds  on  th» 

-^y.thephy^Santahe"^^^^  '?P  ^ther  to^^  ^^^J;";.."""!  «ind  and 
I^FoducUve  inJuatry"  wa^'l^j^fj-fj^i-n^says,  "TheCtion'^/j^  ?P<>'^ 
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propriety  and  utterly  devoid  of  excuse  an  a  matter  of  public  policy.  In  this 
institution  it  has  redultod  in  unquestioned  general  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion, an  increased  hospital  record,  a  death  rate  swelled  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  and  a  deplorably  increased  insane  list."  .         There  are  physiologi- 

cal  evils  directly  connected  with  this  idle  condition  which  are  unfortunate  in 
tliemselves,  far-reachinp;  in  their  ramification  and  which  will  cling  to  many  of 
the  convicts  while  they  Hive.  From  October  1st,  1887,  to  September  30th,  1888, 
out  of  a  daily  average  of  1,534,  only  four  were  sent  to  the  asylum  for  insane 
convicts.  For  the  year  just  closed  out  of  a  daily  average  of  1,448,  thirteen  were 
sent  to  the  asylum." 

It  was  well  perhaps  that  the  evil  efiect  of  enforced  idleness  on  long  term 
prisoners  should  thus  be  manifested  to  a  people  so  ready  to  make  experiments  in 
everything.  In  some  of  the  prisons  the  effect  of  the  law  relating  to  labour  was 
not  so  bad.  When  the  comissioners  visited  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  a  municipal  institution  in  which  over  eleven  hundred  men  were  then  con- 
fined, the  only  "  power  "  used  in  the  immense  workshops  was  that  furnished  by 
the  labour  of  two  gangs  of  men  who  worked  alternately  in  turning  a  great  wheel. 
In  this  prison  the  manufacture  of  iron  bedsteads  and  other  articles  required  in 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  city  seemed  to  afford  sufficient 
employment  at  the  time.  At  the  Elraira  reformatory  250  men  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  191  in  making  brushes,  68  in  making  brooms, 
31  in  making  tinware,  39  in  ma^ng  chairs,  32  in  making  pipes  and  v/ooden 
novelties,  25  in  making  packing  and  paper  boxes  and  218  were  otherwise 
engaged  when  the  law  went  into  operation.  Now  the  law  prohibits  expressly  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  the  reformatory  at  making  either  stoves  or  hollow- 
ware;  in  effect  it  prevents  chair-making, brush-making,  broom-making  or  pipe-mak- 
ing and  limits  the  number  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware  to 
120  and  in  making  tinware  to  25  ;  woodtuming  is  also  permitted.  The  loss  in 
this  institution  is  chiefly  pecuniary.  Technological  instruction  has  been  largely 
substituted  for  productive  employment.  Men  taught  bricklaying  or  plastering, 
pull  down  the  walls  as  soon  as  they  are  built  and  the  mortar  before  it  dries, 
Men  taught  stone-cutting,  cut  the  same  stone  over  and  over  again  until  none  is  left. 
Military  training  and  gymnastic  exercises  occupy  much  of  the  time  that  but  for 
the  change  in  the  law  would  probably  be  devoted  to  productive  labour. 

The  New  York  law  of  1889,  the  latest  on  this  subject  it  is  believed,  pro- 
vides that  the  prisoners  in  each  state  prison  shall  be  instructed  in  the  trades  and 
manufactures  conducted  in  the  prison  or  in  other  industrial  occupations,  and 
also  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  time  devoted  to  literary 
instruction  not  being  less  than  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a-half  daily,  Sun- 
days excepted,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  evening.  For  indus- 
trial and  other  purposes  the  prisoners  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  or 
grades,  "  those  who  appear  to  be  corrigible  and  less ;  those  appearing  to  be  incor- 
rigible or  more  vicious  but  so  competent  to  work  and  reasonably  obedient  to 
prison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  productiveness  of  their 
labour  or  the  labour  of  those  in  company  with  whom  they  may  be  employed, 
and  those  appearing  to  be  so  incorrigible,  insubordinate  or  incompetent  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  productiveness  of  the 
labour."  The  labours  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  the  law  declares  "shall 
be  directed  with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself  by  honest 
industry  after  his  discharge,  as  the  primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labour  and 
fluch  prisoners  may  be  employed  at  hard  labour  for  'industrial  training  ai 
instruction  solely,  even  though  no  useful  or  saleable  products  result  from  their  I 
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labour;  but  only  in  casA  «.,!or^~T^^^'^^^^^^^^'^''^'^^^^''^^^=========^===- 

effeotiveJy  given'^in  sucrmanner'^tlTl*^^'"'"-^  «r  instruction  can  be  . 
shall  be  directed  primarilv  fn  fk  .  '*^°"''  of  prisoners  of  fll  ^   '""^^ 

of  useful  and  saleablT  nil"^]  ?  *?^  Production  of  the  Ir^ltL  ^  ^^''""^  S^ado 
tain  themselves  Who,K-"f'^'*  secondarily  to  mtfnTS  '"^°""'  *°^  ^^'"« 
their  labour  be  render!  wV"'^f*^^  ''^^^'  their  discha3.!"'''  P"^^"^'-^  to  main- 
the  third  gmdo  ha  J  Z  ,n  'f Y  ^T  P'-^^^^tivSf /'«"»,  P'-'^o"-  '""'.^  ^^oagh 
servation  of  1  ea  th  or  f  '*''^  '^^"^^  *«  «"ch  exerd  e  a,  T  ?/*he  prisoners  of 
such  articles  tlVneed!:,  T^!^--?.  -'Wl^Lv^J   *«»?*«  the  P- 


61"  •"  «"a"  De  directed  tnUUr  t-^       7  ^"^  laoour  ( 

servation  of  health  or   the   man„f«T  •    '"*'^  ^^^^^ise  as  shal 
such  articles  as  are  needod  JnT    ''*,".'.'"'-  "^itf^out  the  aid  nf   .       i-  —  '— 

mnual  labour  as  the  S.Tn^l^^?"^'''^  'nstitutions  of  the  slf        H'^^'   «^ 
nnf  « 1,      .,?  „'''"^  '^•"Ponntendpnf.  of   tu„.L.       ••"  ui  me  fstate  or  such  other 


mnual  Jabou;  arlhTlun  "n^?"^'''«  institutions  Jf  thf  sfat  ""^^"r^'   «^ 

not  compete  with  free  I«h  f  '    '^u^^'"'  °^  ''^tate  prisons  .hlu  V      ?'  'l'^^  «">«»• 

of  the  A  assachusetts  S  S      '•      ^^''  ^i^'i«ion  into  S'' ^  '\^'^  ^'"^h  shall 

The  SuperinteSnt I  *      ^'T""'  ''S^"^'  as  "  an  advano  f L      ■    ^'''''^^'  ^^^"'^Jen 

be  employed  arhard/r^'"'.''^  ^"  '^^"•^^  «"  P^^ono^V^ nhvs  r-.r^''"  '"^""^^n^ent." 

Sundays  ind  public  Vo^h'"'  ^?''.""'  ^'^  «^««ed  eigfA  hofc"    ^  ^T^^' ^''^''^'^f  to 

to  "select  divSed  n '^  ^'^'f     ^/  ^""'^er  section  the  qI/  -f'  ?^-^  ^^f^^'"  ^^an 

Mble  with  tl  e^une  ni   'p^^^  '^^'''^'y  ^^'^h  reference  totf.  7" -'"'^""f  '«  ^-^q^i^'^d 

also  with  reference  to  r,  ?^  '^'^''''^'y  ^^''••i^d  on         ht  e^t  -n  ""f  '^^"^^'^  '^'^  P««- 

in  which  they  wm  be  Zfe^. ""  P"^«"«'-«  «« ^^r  as  L  ,  rSc«H   '^'  ^^•'^^^'  ^"^ 

Another  sectforsays.tfetnf'y  *'  ?'^^^^"  «n»i'loW  S  er   h'""'?-"?'"^ 
manufacturing  one  kind  of      'i'""^"''  "^  Prisone^  einnt  l    ^       '^^'^^•" 
State  shall  not  exceed  Sl      ^°''^'  ^^'^^  are  manuLS7  1^\""«  *in^«  i'^ 

inmanufacturinrthet;:!;-;^*"'"  "J  ^»  Person "w  She  St:^''  '?  '^' 
census  or  otate  enumpr^H^     ^  ""^  ^^^^^^  as  shown  bv  f  h«  i    .  *tt*^  employed 

labourers  are  emolovS  '^^''?^  '"^  industries  hTwhid.  nnf  .    *  ^"^'^  S*^t«« 

tks  public  insytutions  in   tt        "Pf""'"''^'"  «  to  cause  ar(W«       ^-  P?'''"' 

^fu™.u  „po^  'rch%sK.»' '-' '-«'"««-  -5*  titrtn^ 

Sing  slSr;Wch  Tn'I'Z  Ti'""^  ""IroLhhinZtrit  'r-™f  "''''*    i» 

ejperiraent     On  S^„f    t'""o!r'""'"  ""solved  seveMi  n„„  •  j   ??  »  <"'='*«'  of 
,  «  in  slove  industrf  lO^-"'  'I'u"''  F^»'  '»  ""«  employed  in  r'"j' ''?''"  ""'»»■• 
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for  1889  says,  "  the  approved  plan  for  carrying  out  this  law  is  to  introduce 
several  manufacturing  industries  diversified  to  meet  the  capabilities  of  the 
prisoners." 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  similar  laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
prison  labour.  In  1883  it  was  enacted  that  "  the  number  of  inmates  of  any 
prison  in  this  commonwealth  who  may  be  employed  in  the  industries  hereinal'ter 
named  should  be  limited  as  follow.?:  in  the  manufacture  of  men's,  boys'  and 
youths'  boots  and  shoes  not  more  than  150 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  women's.misseis' 
and  children's  boots  and  shoes  not  more  than  150 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  not 
more  than  150  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  not  more  than  100 ;  in  the  numu- 
facture  of  wood  mouldings  not  more  than  100 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  not 
more  than  100 ;  or  in  any  other  industry  not  to  exceed  150.  This  continues  in  fc.roe 
in  part  as  an  Act  of  1888  provides  that  '  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  any 
industry  in  the  State  prison,  Massachusetts  reformatory  or  reformatory  prison 
for  women,  or  in  any  house  of  correction  shall  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  such  industry  in  the  state  according  to  tlie 
classification  given  in  the  census  of  1880,  unless  a  larger  number  is  neetlo.l  to 
produce  articles  to  be  supplied  to  state  and  county  institutions.  If  said  classiti- 
cation  does  not  give  the  number  employed  in  any  industry  in  the  State  the  limit 
to  the  number  who  may  be  so  employed  in  any  institution  in  any  industry  nhall 
be  as  provided  by  chapter  217  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1888  ;  provided,  however, 
that  250  prisoners  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  at  the  house 
of  correction  at  Cambridge  upon  the  public  account  system  so  called.  The  Act 
of  1887  provided  that  "  No  new  machinery  to  be  propelled  by  other  than  liand 
or  foot  power  shall  be  used  in  any  such  institutions." 

The  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  has  been  able  to  provide 
employment  for  the  580  prisoners  in  his  charge  ;  but  when  some  of  the  comrais- 
sioners  visited  the  prison  he  complained  of  the  legal  restrictions  as  hamperincr 
him  very  much  and  compelling  him  to  employ  several  of  the  prisoners  at  unpro" 
fitable  work.  In  his  report  he  anticipates  that  much  of  the  machinery  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  replace  will  be  worn  out  and  will  cost  more  for  repairs  thau 
new  machinery  would  cost,  and  says :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  we  have  the  same 
chance  that  other  manufacturers  have  we  cannot  make  the  prison  self-support- 
ing. The  legislature  would  help  the  prisoner  to  help  himself  in  no  way  better 
than  to  teach  him  how  to  work  with  the  implements  used  in  the  best  shops  out- 
side the  prison.  Many  of  the  men  here  have  such  employment  and  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  such  conditions.  Teach  a  young  man  to  work  by  the  best 
methods,  even  at  a  loss  while  he  is  under  apprenticeship  and  then,  if  he  is  bound 
to  return  to  prison  put  him  at  least  where  he  can  do  no  harm  to  others." 

The  receipts  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  were  for  brushes  S36,023 ;  for 
work  in  gilding  $36,737;  for  harness  department  $54,273  ;  for  shoe  department 
$148,544;  for  trunks  $12,034;  for  tinware  $2,290;  for  wire  beds  $468;  total 
$290,372  on  which  deducting  cost  of  materials  and  tools  and  the  amounts  paid  as 
salaries  there  was  a  profit  of  $65,51 1,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  on  Sept.30tii, 
of  that  year  being  564. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of^hio  provide  that  the  Warden  under  direction  of 
the  board  may  employ  a  portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
used  by  the  state  in  carrying  on  the  penitentiary  and  may  also  procure  machinery 
and  prepare  shop  room  for  that  purpose  and  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  convicts  in  such  manufacture  "  and  also  that  "  no  work,  labour 

~"^  •— ." '•'  ••"  I'vifrj^iiiicvt  Dj  a  uOiiviCu  wifciiiu  uio  puiiitenuary  except  as  herein 

provided  for  unless  it  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Board."  The  published  reguia- 
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vu  »itu  inucn  vigor  and  on  n  l»..  ,"■''  ^"^  "'dustries  of  fbia  ^  •       P'«paration 

sai.l  cjver  fifteen  aenM?.p         *'r®  '^^^'e.     The  workl  ,1  P"''^"  »»•«  carried 

the  prison.  iS  men^  i^^"^'l  «nd  in  these  whtnJC  "."^ '"^c^'ine  shops  ifis 
employed  i„  founr""^^^  those  engaged  in' house  workTn^T''''''  ^'«'t«d 
ware,  making  ac.riciUt,^«  '  ^.*'""=  ^^^ves.  makiL^'^  *"''  '^^  sick-were 
variety  of  otheP  Seles  'ff'^"^!"*^.  ^^^rdware  JoolU  „?T"'"'"^'  ^«"«v-- 
who  in  subordination  toll.  W /?  'I  '^  ««»«'-aI  ^ZevinLTt  T'^  ^  ^^^^^t 
systems  of  diposin  "  nF  m     V  *'"''«".  hus  charge  of  f  L        •    ^""'^    °*   industries 

prison.  The  r^epoTfo..  889  '^r"  '^^  *^«  P"-n  rs  'weThr  ^'''''^-  ^^"  '^^ 
employed  on  piece  pr  ce  laSL  °^o'  ""^'  ^^  t'^e  c  ose  of  I  ?'''''^"on  in  this 
H.9on  State  account  abm.ri,  f''  ^"  «o»t'-^ct  labour  •    !•/''*  ^'^^•'  ^''^^  ^^^re 

and  the  contract  labouf  men  t^^^^"'^«"'^»-P'^^^^^^^^^^^^       tT  '-'P'"^  '^^our  ; 
a  saddlery  hardmxro  on™.        "^"f'"'^^  ^or  a  bolt  work.'  nnt       '^  P'ece-prico  men 

jear.  """"^  "'  P"™"™  having  been  later  In  l  slf.V'"'^.  'o  S1W.098 

The  Com    ■    •  °  '"  ''"'  '»"«■■ 

prohibited.  directlT,.f  •    1^"*""'^'°^  «o"ection"   ?n  n?h    '"'^^  State  prisons 
York.  '''^°"y  '^  ^°  Massachusetts,  or  indirect?/asl'*r^  *^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

,^    The  rate  of  wages  naid»n^     .u  ''"^  *«  ^^  the  state  of  New 

State  prison,  those  fngS^ntb.*^'  '°°**^*«*  «^^tem  varied   I„  tb.  nr        , 
requiring  skill,  were  Sd  fni    ?.t  manufacture  of  sprini  bVl   *^^^^««chusetts 

,•  *«y,  and  theiHif  ^■IP'^''.  'J»  '»'»«««  'SZ  J' iSTK"  ^»'  higher^ 
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contractors,  leads  in  many  cases  to  improper  understandings  and  arrangements 
with  contrActors  or  their  foremen,  and  that  it  is  for  all  these  reasons  subversive  of 
discipline  and  calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  and  prevent  tlirir 
reformation.     Others  contend  that  matters  may  be  so  arranged  under  the  con- 
tract system  that  discipline  and  the  authority  and  inHumce  of  the  prison  officeis 
could  be  fully  maintained.     Dr.  Byers,  who  was  for  many  years  chaplain  of  tlie 
Ohio  penitentiary,  and  afterwards  secretary  of   the   Board  of   State   Charities 
saw  all  the  systems  in  operation  in   the  penitentiary   of   that   State,  and   was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  contract  system  is  the  best  for  the  prisoners  and  t',.r 
the  public.     Probably  the  chief  reason  lor   the  abolition  of  that  system  in  tl„> 
manufacturing  states,  was  that  the  labour  organizations  regarded  it  as  renderiiHf 
the  competition  of  prison  labour  more  hurtlul  to  honest  workmen   than  it  0011!^ 
be  under  any  of  t  system.     Manufacturers  who  pay  only  from  30  to  60  cents  i».r 
day  for  men's  lanour,  can,  it  is  urged,  undersell  those  who  pay  fair  wages,  owu 
though  prisoners  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  free  workmen  do." 

The  "  piece  price  "  system  has  in  some  cases  been  substituted  foi-  what  is  call- 
ed the  contract  system.  The  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  expressly  per- 
mits the  work  in  prison  to  be  carried  on  under  that  system  says,  "  by  the  i)iece 
price  system  is  meant  the  system  by  which  the  state  receives  payment  for  the 
products  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  upon  materials  and  machinery  furnislied 
by  the  person  making  such  payment  or  furnished  partly  by  such  person  ami 
partly  by  the  state."  This  is  really  the  contract  .system  in  another  form,  and  it  is 
objected  to  it  that  the  contractor  especially  when  he  does  not  furnish  tiie 
material  may  object  to  receive  as  of  a  proper  character  many  articles  so  manufac- 
tured, discovering  flaws, blemishes  and  imperfections,  which  never  would  have  been 
noticed  under  the  other  contract  system  and  forcing  the  agent  or  warden  to  sell 
these  culls  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Massie,  warden  of  the  Ontario  Central  Prison  states  that  so  far  under  the 
working  of  the  piece  price  system  in  that  prison  the  articles  rejected  for  all  causes 
have  been  very  few.     The  superintendent  of  prisons  of  Massachusetts  in  his  report 
of  1888,  states  that  the  law  of  that  state  as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney-General 
prohibits  working  under  this  system,  which  was  in  operation  in  the   Eeform- 
atory  for  men  and  in  the  Reformatory  for  women.     He  says  :— "  That  system  is 
well  adapted  to  the  county  prisons  and  to  the  two  reformatories.     It  ha:;  been 
tried  at  the  Reformatory  prison  for  many  years  and  so  satisfactorily  that  no  one 
has    ever  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  change.     The  control  and  discipline  of 
the  institution  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  and  all  the   friction 
which  grows  out  of  the  contract  system  is  avoided."    On    the    other  hand  the 
supervisor  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  in  which  there  are  from  870  to  940  pris- 
oners said  in  his  report  for  1887,  "  the  second  year's  experience  in  workin.r  the 
prisoners  under  what  is  known  as  the '  piece  price  '  plan  seems  to  afford   no"  ele- 
ment of  hope  that  either  as  a  revenue  measure  or  as  a  preventive  of  undue  com- 
petition with  honest  labour  will  it  ever  be  even  as  potent  as  the  contract  system 
which  It  supplanted.     In  its  practical  working  it  is  but  a  modification  of  the  old 
system  possessing  all  its  evils  and  none  of  itsadvar^naes."     The  lowest  contract 
price  received  he  said  was  50  cents  per  day  per  prisoner;  under  the  'piece  price' 
system  the  production  was  large,  but  the  average  earnings  were  only  40  49-100  cents 
per  day.     In  his  report  for  1888  he  states  that  under  the  '  piece  price'  plan  the 
limit  of  earnings  seemed  to  be  40  cents  a  day  for  each  man  ;  that  the  loss  to  the 
prison  on  the  year  was  S14,521  and  that  "if  the  admissions  of  contractors  work- 
ing the  prisoners  under  both  systems  be  reliable  there  is  an  advantage  of  at  least 
25  per  cent,  m  production  to  the  contractors  under  the"  piece  price '  plan,"  because 
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man  who  has  to  provide  work  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  arul 
dispose  of  the  productions  of  their  labour  protitably,  cannot  reasonably  W 
expected  to  pay  that  attention  to  tlie  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  whii  'i 
should  be  the  chief  duty  of  warden  or  superintendent.  It  was  urged  in  stun  • 
cases  that  the  management  of  the  industries  should  be  entrusted  to  an  ofticcv 
especially  selected  for  that  duty;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  essi_ii- 
tially  a  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  such  as  must  prove  injurious. 
It  was  urged  also  that  under  the  public  account  system  the  industries  would  h,; 
conducted  in  a  perfunctory,  wasteful  fashion,  and  must  result  in  loss. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  VV^right,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  labour  under  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1880,  in  his  report  says,  that  "  hiuid 
labour  under  the  public  account  system  offers  many  advantages  over  any  otlier 
plan  that  has  been  suggested.  It  involves  the  carrying  on  of  the  industries  ol'  a 
prison  for  the  benetit  of  the  state  but  without  the  use  of  power  machinery,  tuuls 
and  hand  machines  only  being  allowed,  the  goods  to  be  made  to  consist  of  such 
articles  as  boots  and  shoes,  the  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  needed  for  the 
institution  or  for  sale  to  other  institutions,  harness  and  saddlery  and  many  otiier 
goods  now  made  by  machinery  or  not  now  made  at  all  in  prisons.  With  suclia 
plan  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States  there  could  be  no  complaint  as'to 
the  effect  of  convict  labour  upon  the  rates  of  wages  or  upon  the  sale  of  gooils 
either  in  price  or  in  r  'tity.  The  convicts  would  be  constantly  employed  under 
the  direction  and  supci  .on  entirely  of  the  prison  officers.  None  of  the  objec- 
tions or  disadvantages  arising  under  the  contract  system  or  the  piece  price  modi- 
fication thereof  or  under  the  public  account  system  with  power  machinery  can  be 
raised  against  this  plan.  The  adoption  of  it  would  leave  the  state  free  to  under- 
take the  very  best  and  most  harmless  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 
.  .  .  The  chief  aggravation  in  the  employment  of  convicts  in  productive 
labour  arises  from  the  use  of  power  machinery. 

General  BrinkerhofF,  in  a  paper  re;\d  before  the  National  Conference  of  Cliari- 
t:3s  and  Convictions  at  Omaha  in  1887,  stated  that  of  all  the  goods  produced  in 
thirty-two  of  the  industries  in  which  convicts  are  employed  in  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  only  2.5  per  cent,  is  produced  by  the  convicts  calculating  that  a 
convict  does  as  much  work  as  a  free  labourer ;  but  making  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  producing  power  of  convict  labour  is  tally  one-fourth  less  than  that 
of  free  labour  the  actual  product  of  convicts  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  free  labourers  in  the  same  industries.  That  competition  to  this 
extent  "  should  be  fraught  with  the  direful  consequences  claimed  is  simply  im- 
possible," he  contended.  The  official  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
show  that  the  product  of  convict  labour  compared  with  the  product  of  free  labour 
is  only  fifty-four  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  and  therefore  he  contended, 
"  is  practically  infinitesimal  in  its  aggregate  influence."  "  Among  penologists 
he  said  the  question  of  abolishing  contract  labour  in  prisons  is  practically  settled 
in  the  affirmative."  Without  efficient  administration  no  system  will  work  well,  but 
with  this  the  state  account  system  is  best.    He  puts  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"  The  contract  system  of  prison  labour  as  a  rule  is  more  profitable  to  the 
state  in  dollars  and  cents  than  any  other ;  but  on  the  other  hand  for  reformator}' 
purposes  it  is  more  objectionable  than  any  other." 

The  entire  management  should  be  organized  "  upon  the  basis  of  integrity, 
capacity  and  experience.  Prison  officers  lik«  army  officers  should  have  a  special 
training  for  their  work,  and  promotion  should  come  solely  through  honourable 
and  meritorious  service." 
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otl.er  chief  officers  of    h  f^'''""'^  'y^''^'  has  been  inh-n  .        .     , 

jectionable  than  them,?     /"  ''"^   f<^rm.     It   is  naiui ''IT'^'^  "^  •^' P'«f«mnff 
"^  «i".'  Sing,  in  hllV^Tor  ^r  jT8o'-s  f «  ^Je  labo^r'^iat^Uot  w'"1  ^^"^'^  "'- 
aln.o,st  every  one  was  of  M  1      •   •^' """'''  "  When  the  eo.rfrw       ^^'  ^-'Jen  Brush 
an.i  corruptfon  and  that  it  w^ES^  '^"''  "^«  ^-^^^n!::T  ^f '^bolisheS 
the  s  ate  account  syste,„     S?  1  *"  ""Possible  to  rnana  p  \h        u  ^^-^^''avagance 
here  for  the  last  i/entv  „oS    ^''f  ^-^  ^"^  «"«rely  con  Si    ? 'i!  ^""««^'>^  ""der 
in  t  e  same  period  orlnyXtf  tt''' ^''^'  ha?e  £  damald^  «"r  experience 
has  been  accomplished  "    Th         '?®  contract  systeni  aS  f  ^?''  "''  «*o'e»  than 
report  for  the  sLe  year  sS    '^^''^'"."^  ^'^^  Auburn   NY    S  ^  ^'^  "^"«^  ^^'k 
account)  system  convfnce   and  ^t'^^^'T''  ^  the  working  nft'^'lT'  ^'^  his 
system  of  labour  for  conv  crtKa/r^^^'^^  '»«  ^n  the  opinion  th«?-'f  ^''^P-^hlic 
to  some  extent  competiSvpt-V'^'  ^^^^  yet  devised  "w      "^^ '•'^  '«  *he  best 
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his  report  for  that  year ^'  I  r  "'^'"''^^  ^^  ^he  Clinton  N  V  ?? ^^^".^and  to  each 
opinion  of  the  system. f  ',*''®  "'  previous  renorf^  '  ®**'®  P^^on,  said  in 
the  state  and  asTdrcirfh-rf^  °"  P"^^'«  accounTCt  a?^''*''^  "^  favourable 
have  so  said  and  to 3 trT^jf  ^^«"'-«'  «^d  am  quUe  readv^r/  ^^^^'^"^  to 
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'tVing  up  the  diSffi„  •  hfP"'e  l«>™ony  aSonSS;  ?«'Pl""ng  his  offioera 
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labour.  I  readily  admit  that  the  state  account  system  entails  addition  labour 
and  responsibility  upon  a  warden  ;  but  are  not  wardens  employed  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  those  committed  to  their  charge  in  preference  to 
the  interests  of  contractors  ?  The  chief  industry  in  the  prison  is  chair-makiinf. 
"  To  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Nicholson  said  "  Our  system  is  that  known  as  tlio 
state  account  system.  I  buy  all  my  own  materials  and  I  sell  the  product  in  tlio 
open  market.  I  employ  only  one  traveller.  I  do  not  undersell  other  manufac- 
turers. We  keep  the  same  rate  that  they  do,  but  in  my  opinion  we  make  a  better 
article.  The  accounts  which  I  submit  to  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  show 
the  whole  working  of  the  institute.  Last  year  the  entire  coat  of  niaintenance, 
$61,678,  and  of  repairs,  including  a  new  roof  to  the  chapel  and  a  new  iron  fetiot, 
was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  and  I  paid  over  a  surplus  of  over  $15,000.  Soim; 
years  I  have  had  a  surplus  as  high  as  S"0,000.  There  are  three  chair  making 
establishments  in  iJetroit  now  and  the  industry  has  practically  been  develoind 
since  we  began.  One  of  these  is  larger  than  ours."  In  the  Cleveland,  0.,  work- 
house in  whichsonie  45()personsareconfined,brush-makingistheprincipalindustrv. 
Mr.  Patterson, the  superintendent  said,  "We  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods  and  sell  them  in  the  open  market  and  then  put  the  money  in  the  treasury. 
This  does  not  conflict  with  outside  brush-making.  I  find  that  somebody  in  some 
part  of  the  country  or  other  is  competing  with  us  all  the  time  and  underselling 
us." 

The  board  of  charities  and  correction  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  their 
report  for  1889  say,  "  the  last  Legislature  passed  a  bill  annulling  the  contract  for 
the  labour  of  the  convicts.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  Legislature 
in  terminating  the  contract  system  of  labour  did  not  provide  one  to  take  its 
place.  The  problem  of  employing  prisoners  on  the  state  account  plan  success- 
fully is  a  difficult  one  and  has  been  solved  satisfactorily  in  only  a  few  prisons  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  successfully  public  account  prison  finacially  is 
the  Detroit  house  of  correction  which  pays  an  income  of  $30,000  to  $40,000 
annually  into  the  city  treasury  after  paying  all  expenses.  The  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Milwaukee  and  the  city  workhouse  of  Cleveland  are  nearly  self-sup- 
porting on  the  public  account  plan.  The  most  successful  public  account  prison 
from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view  is  probably  the  eastern  penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  where  the  convicts  are  employed  at  a  labour  without  power  machinery. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  labour  has  not  been  largely  renumerative,  the  prisoners 
not  earning  more  than  a  third  of  the  expenses.  The  state  account  system  pre- 
vails also  in  a  number  of  reform  schools  in  the  state  prison  at  Ionia,  Michigan, 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  the  state  prisons  of  California  and  in 
part  in  the  prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  contract  system  has  been  annulled  in 
the  prisons  of  several  other  states.  Thus  far  no  very  satisfactory  results  has 
been  obtained.  In  Wisconsin  the  contracts,  have  been  abolished  by  law,  but  the 
former  contractors  continue  to  work  the  prisoners  on  the  old  plan  by  a  tacit 
understanding  without  any  contract  paying  monthly  into  the  treasury  at  the 
former  rate.  No  more  important  question  will  confront  the  Legislature  than  this  of 
convict  labour.  The  financial  interests  are  considerable  since  the  State  heretofore 
has  derived  an  annual  income  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  from  convict  labour.  But 
the  interests  of  the  prisoner  are  even  more  important.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  reformatory  treatment  of  prisonprs  is  impossible  without  systematic  and 
productive  labour.  The  successful  organization  of  such  labour  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  difficulty  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  long  line  of  failures." 

The  state  law  above  referred  to  provides  that  "  No  more  contracts  shall  be  j 
awarded,  but  .all   convict  labour  shall   be  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  officer  having  charge  of  such  convicts. 
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i"  which  publ  c  accolt  K  "'  P"'^"'*'  "^  "'^  United  4!^''^  "P°^  *hem  to 
workings  Sf  that  systetan^diT,"  ^'-^^^^  '^"^^  iearn'tha?  7h  ''^'''fy  '^ose 
report  published,  byorder  of  h  «""*'  *^  compared  witrofh.r  '^.  """'^  ^^  *he 
penal  institutions  of  £,!«  TM-"''-^''  ''^^^^  ^e^cribrwhat  JhL'^'''"^''  J"  *heir 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  «nlt  '  ■^""'°'^'  Massachusetts  rn.-T-^''"' '"  the  chief 
other  persons  of  txpeKee^r^^^^^^  the  opinions  exptss^d^vhr'' "^T  ^^'^' 
state  in  brief.  ^    '®"°®  '"^  these  States.    These  oDfnionf.-f^  wardens  and 

,     Superintendent  Felton  of  f.    nu-  '"'''  ''  ^'^^  '° 

Sonl-r  tl  ^^M^^  "  The  ,ues- 

system,  thi  corned  *sy%'em^^^^^  but  itTs  not  ?he Test^'^l    ^'^^''^  i«  no 

men  and  fit  them  for  Slf  "inn  ^  '*•*'"  '^^^^^^t  system  ^^'I'^^T'  ^^^  best 
conducted  like  pri'rteini"PP.'''''^..P"«0"  industries  Si  Ju""'^^'  ^  »'«form 
regards  as  essential  to  Th  "'."'''     ^'-  ^'^^^"^  stated  Ihe  ^on^^'v ''^*°"'^d  ^nd 

l^ust  have  liberty  oritfoi'    Th^^'  ^^"«^-    1°  orderlo  makel  ^''*''  ^^^^^'o^ 

1'    Kou,  VIZ :  that  the  in- 
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dustrv  shall  be  one  that  is  Htrong  in  the  state  and  not  one  that  is  weak.     I  wouI<l 
not  allow  any  industry  to  bo  ruined  by  your  priHon  labour. 

Warden  Russell  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  said.  I  like  the  public 
account  system,  because  it  gives  me  more  complete  control  over  the  employes, 
I  think  the  results  prove  that  the  public  account  system  is  bettor  than  the  con- 
tract system.  Under  the  contract  system  we  were  apt  to  have  men  as  iustructdis 
who  were  not  the  beat  men.  Wo  had  power  to  exclude  them,  but  naturally 
hesitated  to  exercise  it. 

The  piece  price  plan  was  in  operation  in  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  for 
men.  Mr.  Tufts  the  superintendent  considered  it  much  more  preferable  to  tlic 
contract  system  on  disciplinary  grounds. 

The  warden  of  Connecticut  state  prison  stated  that  the  contract  systum 
under  which  the  labour  is  there  organised  was  very  satisfactory.  Judge  \\'t\y- 
land,  one  of  the  board  of  inspectors  said, "  I  have  long  contended  that  the  contract 
system  properly  regulated  is  the  best  system  and  that  ultimately  the  piisons  of 
the  country  will  have  to  come  back  to  it.  We  have  never  had  any  quarrel  witli 
the  contractors,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  have  not  been  oppressed  in 
any  way.  Year  by  year  the  labour  men  go  before  our  legislature,  but  they  luu  i; 
not  been  able  to  show  a  single  good  cause  of  complaint.  On  one  occasion  \vu 
asked  them  to  bring  forward  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  state  who  would  say 
that  his  business  had  been  injuriously  affected.  At  my  request  the  legislature 
adjourned  two  weeks  to  enable  them  to  find  such  a  man.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  brought  forward  one  small  manufacturer  of  planes  who  thought  that  he  was 
injuriously  affected  by  the  manufacture  ot  planes  in  the  Ohio  state  prison  ;  they 
could  find  no  other.  All  prison  labour  necessarily  competes  in  some  degree  ;  it  is 
inevitable.  But  there  is  not  so  much  competition  by  the  contract  system  as  by 
the  public  account  system.  If  you  go  into  the  public  account  system  you  have 
to  face  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  warden  and  a  business  man  united.  The  system 
broke  down  in  Maine— right  here." 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  said  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Connecticut  is 
exceptional.  Men  like  Judge  Way  land  ^nd  Charles  Dudley  Warner  exercise  a 
close  watch  on  the  contract  system  there. 

Mr.  Pillsbury,  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  Blackwell's  Island,  said,  "  I 
think  the  state  account  system  more  injurious  to  outside  labour  than  the  contract 
systen).  The  state  must  sell  its  goods  at  some  price,  whether  profit  is  made  or 
not.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  interference  with  the  best  interests  of  prisoners 
under  the  contract  system.  I  would  not  allow  any  free  labour  in  the  piison, 
except  instructors,  on  any  account.  It  is  not  right  and  causes  demoralization. 
I  believe  in  productive  labour  for  prisons.  Prisoners  feel  it  very  bitterly  when 
they  are  put  upon  unproductive  labour,  such  as  wheeling  bricks  from  one  place 
to  another,  piling  them  up,  and  then  wheeling  them  back  again.  It  is  a  bad  system 
to  allow  overwork  to  be  paid  for  by  contractors.  It  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
more  skilful  prisoners  and  discourages  others.  If  any  money  is  paid  to  the  men 
it  should  be  paid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  all  the  prisoners  alike  who  are 
entitled  to  it  by  their  conduct. 

The  western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  "An  individual  treat- 
ment "  prison,  is  now  conducted  on  the  public  account  system.  Mat  making 
was  adopted  as  the  chief  industry  because  it  would  not  compete  with  other 
industries  in  the  state.  The  demand  for  mats  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
prisoners  employed.  Warden  Wright  said, "  We  do  not  like  the  state  account  sys- 
tem at  all.     The  contract  system  is  better  for  the  taxpayers  and  for  the  prisoners. 
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Overwork  onabli.u  *i.        •  "" 

when  relens"?  W«  '"■'"'"^■•'  ^'^  e^rn  cash  fnv  I  •  T^^^^^""^===- 
-tracts  the  contT^ctrtlSr  ^^^^nr^l'r':;^^  ""''  ^^  ''^^  <>-  n«e 
Wo  averaged  rot  on  the  bes  K^""«  i«  '^y  «lx,„t  ta.k  W^'""";-  ^^"•'••'-  our 
^'Sht  nn.l  a  half  hou.-,s  ^  ^'"^  ""  ^^e  average  worknm^  'T^''^"^  «"  *'^«k.s. 
The  Inspectors  in  rn..„*-      ..  ^he  men  worked 


°     »-"'iuition.s. '  ^   ""«"  surrounded  wUi,  *i  '^^  "J'nccih 

The  State  of  Jjjin  •     •  ''*"  '""*■*  «a'«ful 

prctembe  to  any  other     Tw!'"""'  "*»»"  «  concer„°rf  ,'^' """'  '" "«  Mi-no- 

Spline  i^TS,  p  >n"°'  i*;!"""'  '^Sr^  ^"rr>r  F»«  "t'l;; 

iaturedireotinffthatftL  *      ^^^'^  ^««9.  a  resoliiHnn  '"^^  interfered  wifh 

of  Represencatfves  am)-^?"^  ^o'^mittee.  cmnZed  *. "  ''^'  P'^^^^d  W  the  LeTis 
■nvestigate  our  own  itl"  "'^'"^^''^  of  thrSenate  t"  "'"^"^^'"'^  "^  *''«  HoZe 
''n''  report  to  the  nexrZ '"? '>  P"««n^  and  n^  "tovisUand 

appointed  Dr.  Fred'^rfck  ^  Wi^en'"^?  '^PP^S'  by^SroVr  "'^^  ^^^'^^-^ 
ties  Its  seci^etary  and  viS^^lu    '  secretary  of  the  sS Jp       ,     ^'"''  resolution 
"f  I  utions  in  Indfana   O  -"^  ^t  "'^^^  pis  and  of?       °''''?  ^^  ^"^ic  Char"* 
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amount  of' work  AVftilablo  for  hones*  labour,  or  upon  the  price  of  goods  raanufnc. 
tured  in  ndwfffi,  Furthermore,  the  loss  rosult-»ni{  to  honest  labour  from  such  com. 
petition  U  le^a  iu  |i*  aggregate,  than  would  Ik  ^le  cost  of  maintaining  the  nris- 
onors  in  idleness,  which  would  have  to  be  borno  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
taxes  collected  for  the  purpose  would  in  any  event  be  an  ultimate  charge  upon 
labour."  They  argue  that  it  is  right  to  provide  employment  for  those  who  know- 
how  to  work"  and  technical  education  for  those  who  do  not.  Of  the  uso  of 
machinery,  they  say,  "  As  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  prisons,  the  form  of  pretty 
much  all  labour  since  the  invention  and  common  use  of  mnciiinery  has  cluinp'il 
so  that  there  is  little  room  or  scope  for  purely  manual  handicrafts,  and  if  a 
prisoner  is  not  taught  to  labour  in  connccticm  with  machinery,  his  opportunities 
tor  employment  after  release  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  also  true  tlmt  a 
discharged  convict  can  usually  Hnd  employment  more  readily  in  a  largo  manu- 
facturing e;itablishraent  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  he  is  uuilcr 
constant  observation,  md  his  opportunities  for  theft  are  comparatively  slight." 
The  selection  of  industries  they  think  should  be  left  to  the  prison  authorities ; 
but  they  say,  "  it  is  possible  that  the  injury  resulting  from  the  competition  ot 
eonvict  and  free  labour  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  legislative  restri(  tions, 
^wther  upon  the  character  ot  the  labour  to  bo  performed,  or  upon  the  number  of 
♦V  invicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one  productive  industry."  The  piece  price 
plan,  the  committee  .say,  is  a  compromise  by  which  the  introduction  into  the 
prison  of  contractors'  men,  the  supposed  tendency  of  contractors  to  overwork  tlio 
men,  and  other  objections  are  obviated,  but  uiiilv;r  which  it  is  "  far  more  ditlicult 
for  the  prison  authorities  to  enter  into  any  profitable  agreement  with  the  piuties 
for  whom  work  ia  done  in  the  prison." 

The  commissioners  have  thought  it  desirable  to  put  thus  briefly  yet  tully 
all  the  evidence  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  a  question  of  groat  importivnce 
in  prison  administration  which  as  the  contradictory  statements  of  eminent 
penologists  prove,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  u  fully  settled. 

Incentives  to  Industry. 

In  the  British  prisons  labour  is  still  regarded  chiefly  as  punishment.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  while  it  was  only  so  regarded  prisoners  would  ilo 
any  more  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  set  than  they  must  do  to  avoid  ininisli- 
ment.  The  good  time  system  when  introduced  was  generally  regai''.  •  a  '"  jnt 
reform,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  its  utfects  were  rather  o  ;' .  m 

positive.  Prisoners  became  more  amenable  to  discipline,  obeyed  fins  nileo  ■.  ure 
carefully,  were  more  respectful  to  their  officers,  and  were  so  attentive  to  their 
work  as  to  avoid  an  unfavourable  report.  But  they  took  no  interest  in  their  work 
and  did  not  acq-iiro  a  habit  of  industry,  because  work  performed  under  such  con- 
ditions was  alwv.  •.  irksome.  Labour  was  not  used  merely  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment in  the  priso..  '*  yhicii  the  ideas  as  to  prison  management  now  so  general 
had  their  birth.  I J  •  i*..  of  these  the  prisoners  received  the  full  value  of  all 
the  work  they  dil  ftiU  wr  . ;  they  received  they  were  permitted  under  certain 
limitation  to  exp:n<'  U  themselves  «>  '  their  families.  This  system  under  which 
the  prisoner  was  -.-riuin.'  lo  work,  but  the  products  of  his  labour  were  treatad 
as  wnoUy  his  own  served  for  many  years,  but  as  a  contrast  to  the  general  system 
under  which  labour  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  and  the  prisoners  had  no 
right  to  any  share  in  its  products.  Under  this  latter  system,  prisoners  no  matter 
how  carefully  instructed  and  trained  in  the  industries  in  which  they  are  enj;aged, 
do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  free  labourers  working  for  wages  must  do; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  studied  this  subject  carefully  labour  is  not 
under  this  system  so  effectual  a  means  of  reformation. 


by  no  moans  offecfc  thin  [  „.ad„  k"    *•",  ""P'-»<luctive  worHn  fcL    ""P"'«  *'''^'« 
to  labour  biifc  had  no  nJ„T*'''''o  whenever  ftni,!!.      ^     ^""  P'*'"on  Pould 

allowing  hua  to'chTo  e  amnn  ^.T"  *"  ""^ny'  Cerent  wn:^^  ^  '^'«  P'"-po-e  I 
l-'m-and  nuv^  there  are  !?/^"'"  ^'"»t  was  UkX  t?.  ^7  '*'^"P'*  «"  P«««iblo 
f""ate  benefit  CfoZttoL"'''  L"  ?""  ^^''i'  freedom  7:J*''^*"C'us  o 
tl'o  'ntimato  conviction  hi?  wiM. '""^.r"*'  '""'■  ^o  4^"^  .t'l"",?"^  ^°P«  o^ 
•frum;,'  to  themselves  from  Th  '  1*^  *''^  ■*'*''""''"'  <»f  s^mo  .f  ^'"*  '^  ''^"'"'•''d 
-already  skilled  and  ^L'T   '^«"".  »f>'>"r  it  in  difficult  toM  P?'"'""^'  advH,ta«e 

''xp-imentscnnvi  L:  re\^"Pr'^'^''">'«^^'>«  '^^^^^^^  ''"'''^  ^••"''    ^e 

«om  economy,  and  tha  what  neUr^'"''^'  • '"'''«°"  involved  nJh?'  ^''^'''^^ 
inH  ctm^  them  could  exaoT  n  ••  . ''  severity  of  punishmnn*  *^"*  "'*-^'"  of 
fn  <lifrerent  wayn  therefrr  iti^  1^^^^'  P«--naf  STwrnT  '  rr'''"^^'  ''' 
stimulant  and  the  excellen  .«  ^u  "■^'''""•"^"d  I  have  an,Tl  i  l?.^''-^'  «''*«  "• 
jfenns  of  reform  whioh  "'"''^'^  '*  has  alwavs  vT  i  ,*PP''«^'  this  powerf.  1 

ength  fully  coLltVrth^t  "tit "^'^  <'-"Srun7e  1  ,  ^"l!   ''-  ^-erfn  I 
the  most  pernicious  and  fata,    '  '""''  '"^rticacious  of  all  me  h '.'"•''  ^*^'«  "^ 
carried  the  length  of  harlbn!         ».  """"^''y  chance  of  reSrr^     ^''''  '"  *  P^Hor., 
raunicated  by  violent  meln-f .  *^«reover  the  lovo  of  iST""''''*^  Punishment. 
although  it  L  quite  po3e'to"obr''^°'  ^^^'  P--^-trfaid^„":,ir  "°'  ^'^  ««^ 
by  the  aid  of  tlJe  stick,  as  is  som^.*  "  ^  '^P^^^^^  amount  of  worT?^''"«°'-    And 
this  department,  yet  the  consZ     "'"•■'  recommended  by  hLh  /'^'/^  P"«o°«rs 
which  involves  so  many  nenSr"'" /'  "^''^'^^arily  aveXnfl  ^""''*'«"aries  in 
always  be  preserved,  and  the  m?  ft  °^  ^^ich  such  Se    /^,''"P'«J''»«nt 
'n  fact  defeated-which  shonlT r'  ''^J^"'  ^^  P«nal  es  ablish    '^««o"«ction  must 
receive  men  idle  and  ili  in,ii-'  "°,'  «°  °^"«h  to  infllcfDat    "*!  ''  ^^'''  «'«o 
honest  and  industrious  citizen  ""^°^      *^"^  '•'^^"'•n  them  ^to"  r?  ^  ?r«*=^'  *« 
Prmc.ple  the  number  of  Jeco^^^^^^      Montesinos  states  t™at  afte?.  *^  ,'^  P°««ible 
of  the  prisoners  was  exceNen       ^'fl^  '°  '^'^  Prison  became  vll     ^'^  f.''°P'«d  'his 
Ooermaicr.  thr/reat  Bav  '  ''**'      •'•"»>nSoTnerLr""'  *^«  ^«''^*»' 

-  ^  m  from  1830  1^183?  whT  T^^'''^^^'  ^^"^  governed  th!' 
Munich,  introduced  thosyllZf^^  T^  '^PP<^' "ted pernor ^VT  '^^  ^^iser- 
^lystem  and  the  system  n/^f"  ^^  '"^Jeterminate  sen?l«         ,°^  *'^®  Prison  at 
i°  a  work  PubffidX  him  IT^f  f"' ?::''''^'^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  «•«« 

nminals  who  had  been  senten!  i^^^  ^^^^  <"'•«•«  1830?o  ISSfih  ^^-^  «»»-«ed.«nd 
to  twenty  years  and  that T2?ofl*"  ^^^^^  servitude  for  t^rl'  ^''"'^'^^^  132 
their  discharge,  and  thaf  hlf  ^  *^^'*'^  ^'^d  conducted  th«m„T  *7'"«  ^^o™  «ve 
the  Munich  prison  "  29s  n^'"''  ^^'  ^^'^  1843  and  18??  ^.^'^'^^'-^'^'y  «mce 
t;'enty  years.V  whom  IruTK  '"'"''^''^'^  ^r  "^  o  *^-  ^^  d'schargeS  from 

•Jl  «,„n.  "J'°'.'.''\Uiuted  State,  and  j™  S."  '^  .P™»n  and  raW..!!^ 
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arising  from  his  employment."  It  should  be  remembered  that  wages  were  very 
low  in  Germany  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  such  sharp  of  his 
earnings  for  ten  or  even  five  years  was  to  the  average  prisoner  no  inconsiderable 
sum.    This  prison  is  now  partly  conducted  on  the  cellular  system. 

In  France  prisoners  receive  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  the  following 
proportions  :  Tho.«e  awaiting  trial  seven-tenths  ;  those  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment five-tenths ;  to  detention  five-tenths ;  to  seclusion  four-tenths  ;  to  hard 
labour  three-tenths.  One-tenth  is  subtracted  for  every  previous  condemnation, 
but  the  part  going  to  the  prisoners  can  in  no  case  be  le.ss  than  one -tenth.  Aug- 
mentations are  accorded  under  the  title  of  recompense  ;  diminutions  are  imposed 
by  way  of  discipline.  The  peculium  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  part 
may  be  usid  by  the  prisoner  during  his  detention  in  the  purchase  of  supplemen- 
tary food  and  clothing  within  limits  fixed  by  the  rules  or  in  aiding  his  family.  The 
other  is  held  in  reserve  for  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Juvenile  offenders  have  no 
right  to  a  peculium ;  but  pecuniary  rewards  are  distributed  to  them  for  good  con- 
duct, progress  at  school  and  application  to  labour. 

In  the  prisons  of  Austria  conducted  on  the  cellular  and  congregate  systems 
combined,  the  stimulants  to  obedience  and  industry  are  the  hope  of  Imperial  clem- 
ency which  according  to  an  ancient  custom  is  extended  periodically  to  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  on  satisfactory  proofs  of  improvement ;  a  share  in  their  earn- 
inj^s  in  the  form  of  peculium  ;  the  privilege  accorded  only  to  the  well  behaved  of 
spending  for  present  comforts  one-half  of  what  stands  to  their  credit."  These 
encouragements  it  is  stated  have  worked  well  and  greatly  aided  the  discipline. 

In  the  Swedish  prisons  the  sum  gained  for  the  state  b^  the  male  prisoners 
employed  on  compulsory  labour  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  food.  The 
women  earn  about  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing.  The  earnings  are  thus  dis- 
tributed :  The  prisoner  receives  two-sixths ;  the  director  for  providing  work, 
tools,  etc, one-sixth  ;  the  keepers  for  surveillance  one-sixth,  the  rest  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  savings  bank  with  a  view  to  aid  on  their  discharge  prisoners  who  neeil 
such  assistance  and  whose  conduct  during  their  imprisonment  has  been  une.x- 
ceptionable.  Of  the  two-sixths  the  prisoner  receives  he  may  spend  two-third.s  in 
buying  additional  food  but  cannot  exceed  in  such  expenditjre  two  francs  a  week. 
Seme  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  distiibution.  The  earnings 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  belong  wholly  to  themselves  except  when  the  director 
provides  the  work  for  them,  in  which  case  he  gets  one-third.  The  daily  earnings 
f  male  prisoners  undergoing  sentence,  above  what  is  allowed  to  themselves,  are 
right  to  ten  cents,  of  females  eleven  to  twelve  cents. 

In  Belgium  prisoners  sentenced  correctionally  receive  five-tenthsof  their  earn- 
ing.*, and  tho.se  sentenced  to  seclusion  four- tenths.  All  prisoners  are  now  cor- 
rectionals  and  all  are  in  hard  labour. 

In  Holland,  the  portion  of  the  earnings  allotted  the  prisoners  are :  To  civil 
prisoners  sentenced  to  reclusion  and  to  militiiry  prisoners  forty  per  cent. ;  to  the 
inmates  of  the  central  prioois  fifty  per  cent.,  and  to  those  confined  in  other  prisons 
seventy  per  cent.  These  proportions  are  not  increased  by  reason  of  the  prisoner's 
good  conduct.  Premium?,  were  distributed  at  one  time,  but  these  were  abolished. 
The  industry  of  the  prisoner  finds  its  recompense  in  the  increase  of  profits. 

In  the  Prussian  prisons,  in  which  the  cellular  system  has  been  largely  intro- 
duced, the  labour  of  the  prisoner  was  a  few  years  ago  and  probably  is  still  let 
at  rvnblic  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  One-sixth  of  what  the  contractors  pay 
for  the  labour  is  reserved  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners  in  the  shape  of  prizes  for 
diligence;  and  to  the  end  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  this  fund  may  be  assured,  I 
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prison,  for  the  prisoners  therein,  for  the  time  which  such  prisoners  may  work 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation  allowed  to  such  convicts  exceed  in  amount 
ten  per  centum  of  the  earnin^^  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  in  which  they  are 
confined.     The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  based  both  upon 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  work  performed,  and  also  on  the  willingness,  industry 
and  good  conduct  of  such  prisoner."      When  the  prisoner  forfeits  his  good  time 
for  misconduct  he  forfeits  out  of   the  compensation  so  allowed  fifty  cents  for 
each  day  of  good  time  so  forfeited.     Prisoners  serving  life  sentence  are  entitled  to 
"  the  benefit  of  this  section  when  their  conduct  is  such  as  would  entitle  otlier 
prisoners  to  a  diminution  of  sentence  subject  to  forfeiture  of  good  time  for  mis- 
conduct."    The  amount  so  placed  to  his  credit,  the  prisoner  may  draw  during  his 
imprisonment  "upon  the  certified  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons, 
for  disbursement  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  such  prison,  or  superintendent  of 
said  reformator}-  to  aid  dependent  relatives  of  such  prisoner,  or  for  books,  instru- 
ments and  instruction  not  supplied  by  the  prison  to  men  of  his  grade ;  or  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  superintendent  of   state  prisons,  be  so  disbursed 
without  the  consent  of  such  prisoner ;  but  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  disbursed 
for  indulgences  of  food,  clothing  or  ornament  beyond  the  common  condition  of 
the  others  in  his  class  in  the  prison  at  the  time.      And  any  balance  to  the  credit 
of  any  prisoner  at  the  time  of   his  conditional  release  as  provided  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  prisoner,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  state  prisons  shall  approve  ;  but  at  the  date  of  the  absolute 
discharge  of  any  prisoner  the  whole  amount  of  credit  balance  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  subject  to  his  draft  at  his  pleasure."      If  a  prisoner  released  conditionally 
violate  the  terms  of  his  parole  he  may  be  declared  by  the  board  to  have  forfeited 
any  balance  to  his  credit. 

In  Minnesota,  a  good  conduct  fund  was  established  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  in  their  report  foi'  1889 
said,  "  The  good  conduct  fund  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Prison.  Its  value  has  been  recognized  in  other  States,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Minnesota  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  desirable,  so  to  establish  this  important  feature  of  our  prison 
discipline  that  it  shall  be  perpetuated  whatever  system  of  labour  may  prevail." 
They  also  say,  "  heretofore  prisoners  have  received  about  nine  cents  per  day,  for 
^ach  day  including  Sundays.  It  is  believed  that  payment  should  be  based  upon 
working  days,  and  that  the  adoption  of  grades  in  payment  will  afford  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  secure  faithful  and  conscientious  labour." 

Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  the  warden  in  his  report  for  1889  sayj, 
"  Under  the  rules  no  tasks  are  given,  the  men  working  steadily  from  bell  to  bell  ■ 
No  reward  is  offered  for  extra  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  except  the  usual , 
allowance  of  tobacco.     It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  allow  the  men  the  fifteen 
cents  which  is  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  per  week,  in  money,  in  lieu  thereof,"   The 
warden  also  says,  "  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  law  passed  by  the  New  York| 
legislature  this  year,  dividing  criminals  into  classes  is  an  advance  in  prison  mM- 
agement.    If  we  do  not  adopt  such  a  scheme,  we  must  be  close  observers  of  the] 
experiment."    To  the  commissioners,  the  warden  of  this  prison  said  that  pris-j 
oners  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  free  workmen  are  expected  to  do.    They  do  I 
merely  enough  to  prevent  their  incurring  any  danger  of  punishment. 

In  the  Ontario  Central  Prison,  the  prisoners  are  paid  for  all  the  work  thejl 
■do  in  excess  of  the  t«-sk  assigned  to  them :  but  there  is  no  system  of  gradeq 
tnarks,  parole,  or  reward  for  good  conduct. 
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there'rs?o^tfetnt?vfr"!f^'  *^«  So^d^^^Z^TT^^^^^^^T^^ 
thinks  intelligent  St  w^  '°<^"8t'y  or  good  conduTt  Tb«  J°  ^°P'^*^°»'  ^ut 
and  essential  VdsciX^^w',**^^  ^^a^th  of  the  prison*,^  \'*^,^"'  ^'-  ^"^^^h 
thought.    His  iS^     f-     That  labor  is  best  whff^f.^','"®''**'*"^^  Physical 

think'sitver^.jSbtt'"-^^  T^^'y^'^ti^tht^^^^^  T*  '°*«'«i"  " 

labour;  the  onirtrJe  tst,? '^    ^'  ^°"^'«*  ^«    nter^t  in  T"       T'^'"'    ^e 
"iithepmonerCrj/   TJ^^'^'^S  reference  to  th^rSL       i-     P^o^^uct  of  his 

should  io  tottem  ffhT^^T  *^^«*'*"te  ^rSmst^ce'  h^l''*'''  '^J  ^^'  convict 
all.  to  be  given  tX^l*iiT^**.^''«  ^«»W  hTveThluerJ^'iV^  *^«  «*"^i°g« 
would  relieve  thp  rH"'^^*'  ^^^  end  of  his  term  ''^^f  \«^ect  than  retaining  it 
about  their  fam^^^^^^^^  of  the  anS^v  it'^  "• 'y'}'""' '^^  thought 

wouldsay."We  ' 'UTr'^^u^"^^  «"*  those  Si  J^r'"!^  ^^'^^^^"y  fee 
them  to  this  and  i\  comf^f  *^**  P^^^^des  for  my  fa^iiv  L^"^^««*  ^^  him^^  He 
their  support  "tL»J^'™«*o  feel  that  I  am  S  Ti^'* '^«°*    I  brought 

it  ^ould^e^ntail  a  gre'at  Selfo/'i^^^^'  *^«  «y«tem  wouiSt  "tf  •  \^,^*  ^  ^"  ^ 
^■r-'  it  if  he  could  H«  1  °^>^0"'->  and  he  wodd  indnr^.,  '*^'\  ^^'^hough 
but  having  referent  t^X'^'^H^  "«'  ^^it  until  X  nri,nn  *^^  authorities  to 
this  systeS  iT:;Z^^'lt':^''^^'''y  influence  ft  Culd  :Z,'t'''^P'''^^S  '• 
dition  of  labor  then  exT.fti  °V««J  but  this  could  not  well  b.  <f  '  ^«,^o"W  put 
system."  ^^°  ^""'^^""S  m  the  penitentiary     He  wl       T-  ""^«^  '^e  cSn- 

j^^^    ^  ^  speaking  of  an  ideal 

purposes;  labour  d?ffeSll^Jri  \'^'  institution  t  bes?  ?r"T  ^^"  ««« 
breaking  or  any  deZr!?J  •     ™  '^^^^  ^^^e^  may  be  call«H  n«  ?•  ^°''  reformative 
defective.  inasmuch^«^f      °^  employment.    The  (Wi£    ^''''^'  '"^'^  ^  '^one- 
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would  be  verHust  an^  foductof  his  labour.     If  the  nH?  ^' '"'''^^^^  ^  Portion 
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One  of  the  chief  objects  of  all  these  systems  is,  by  inducing  prisoners  to  work 
with  a  will,  to  create  a  habit  of  industry,  to  make  them  like  work  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  benefits  it  brings,  and  to  teach  them  some  form  of  industry  in 
which  they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  set  free.  Those  who  do  not  work 
with  a  will  seldom  become  expert  in  any  occupation.  Another  object  is  to  to  ich 
the  prisoners  self  reliance  and  self  reipect.  Whether  a  penal  institution  is  or  is 
not  self-supporting,  although  an  important  question,  should  always  be  of  secondary 
importance.  Mr.  Tallack  truly  says,  "  It  has  been  repeatedly  forgotten  in 
practice  that  the  most  truly  economical  form  of  criminal  treatment  is  that  which 
eventually  reduces  the  number  of  offenders  to  a  minimum.  It  is  this  final  re>\ilt, 
this  ultimate  proportion  of  crime  which  constitutes  at  once  the  test  and  the  real 
guide  as  to  the  best  selection  of  criminal  labour,  and  indeed  as  to  all  other 
matters  bearing  upon  penal  discipline  and  prevention."  To  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, however,  in  any  comparison  depending  upon  results  all  the  circumstances 
should  be  taken  into  account.  In  some  countries,  notably  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Tallack  says  "  where  the  final  teat  has  been  largely  overlooked 
and  where  the  merely  immediate  profit  of  prison  labour  has^>een  unduly  regar.led 
there  has  been  a  far  larger  concurrent  increase  of  general  crime  than  in  other 
nations,  such  as  Great  Britain  where  the  influence  of  the  deterrent  element  has 
also  been  taken  into  virw  as  a.  material  part  of  the  real  question  of  economy." 
It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  conclude  without  careful  inquiry  and  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  such  increase  of  crime  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  the 
combined  cellular  and  congregate  system  for  the  solitary  confinement  for  tl.  ^  first 
nine  months  of  the  English  convict  system,  and  of  productive  labour  fo:  the 
tread-wheel,  the  crank,  the  shot  drill  and  the  picking  of  oakum.  Many  other 
causes  at  least  as  powerful  must  contribute  to  produce  a  difference  in  results  so 
extraordinary. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Upon  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  taken  in  connection 
with  the  various  subjects  referred  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  commission,  and 
a  searching  enquiry  into  the  various  systems  and  methods  that  obtain  in  other 
countries,  the  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations: 
in  the  framing  of  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unworkable  theories 
and  have  strictly  confined  themselves  to  the  most  advanced,  but  at  the  samo  time 
the  most  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  vice  and  crime. 

Juvenile  Criminality. 

1.  That  such  changes  be  made  in  the  school  laws  as  are  requisite  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  provisions,  which  require  all  children  of  a  proper  age  to 
attend  school  for  a  reasonable  period  in  each  year ;  the  law  in  this  respect  to 
be  rigorously,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judiciously  enforced ;  so  that  the  attendance 
at  school  of  all  children  whom  such  a  law  should  reach  may  be  secured,  and  yet 
no  injustice  be  wrought  or  hardship  inflicted.  That  a  law  of  this  kind  liarshlyor 
thoughtlessly  administered  may  press  too  severely  on  families  poverty-stricken  or 
afflicted  with  illness  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  utterances  on  this  subject  in  the  j 
speech  froiu  the  Throne  read  at  the  oponingof  the  present  session  of  the  Imperial ; 
Parliament.      Firmly  convinced,  however,  as  the  Commissioners  are,  that  the 
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law  that  are  necesLvL^^''^''^  «f  aoy  reasonable  Tmi  5  ^^•^•^^^^'^'•e  satisfied 
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to  secure  a  proper  edicSV'"i'^f?™'"«"d  that  anrfurfcfcl'""  '"  ^"^'^  «hild 
elsewhere  be  passed  anSr^u  ''^'^^''^n  employed  in  fl-"'^^'"'"««"ecessarv 
in  every  in^nlTp^ll^^^^^  of  Truant  offiTi'''  '^''^'^^^P^  and 
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special  supervision  «n2p"i'^''. ^'^  P^^'-e'^t^  or  ffua£n  '  ""f  ''*^'^"^^  *'»ant8 ;  of 
subjects  f^  consuS?  ,  •t'"^"*^  ^""^  forsaCchiM  .n'  ^^''  ""'^''^^^^^  ''eq^ire 
assistance  in  oSS „''''*'''"'.  '°  charitable  "nstiSH"^^''?  ™^-^  "«t  ^^^P-^oper 
of  a  simple  kind    "J  (1^^^*'"  ^^""^  ^"d   clothin.     and  /'     "^  '"^""'^  P*r«al 

3.  T^atcitieM:;:!;:  Sit:'  ^^^'"-^  ^^  *'-^  "-ef  '^''^''^^  -  -rk 

fhe  police  and  tranroLeVlT^r"^?  laws  ele^  /S  ttorb'^?.^  ^'""'^^  '^^ 
ID  such  cases  and  «ff^       ■*"*^  ^^^^  the  parents  or  Jnl^r        '^^  *he  agency  ot 

allow  their  children  tir^'- ""'  '^'''  ^'a?niu"s  be  pSh^S' ^?.^''^  respons^b^' 
there  be  some  ToodJ^.  T""  ""^  *he  streetfafter^JlT  r^  '^'*^  ^  «"« 'f  they 
their  childrS,  ^  fe  oH^f  r'^'  '^  ""'«^«  they  . how  tha^rP^'^"'^^'  ""'««^ 
wn  of  these  classes  sui^hlJ;  ^"^  ^"'"^'h  amusement  and  ty^t  ^^"^^?^"»ofc  control 
» every  city  and  tot^  an^  Playgrounds  with  a  gymnasium  '/f  t'fj  ^^'  «^hild- 
Uom  of  pliy  and  exorcise      '5*''  °®°«'-  he  apSed  to  J  ^'J'f  ^.'  P'-^^'dod 

If  eived  to  regard  as  frk,ih.^°Tu"''''^"'^rs  are  foit'eTfro.n  U     '  •'.^"'^  ^''^l^- 

f  ucted  with  the  utmos    .^  '^  ""i*^  '""'^h  dan<.er  aid  a,  ^  ?  ^!  T^^'''^  they 

Kes  in  this  countT    tT  T^  P'-"^^""^.  to^swei?  the   'lT'*^f.^V"'^'^««  «««- 

I/associations  be  perfnitt J.I  r^^'"  .^^^^^  «trongIyTecommBn^  .l'  f:^^'  «*'^™'"al 

I  ;«oh  importaSr  recefve  aid"f""^^"^h  i'^P«rSr(and  stm  '^  '""^T^--^^ 
ptakenaswillfiff«„V     n         *'d  ^^om  the   nublin   f   "' ^      ,   *''' '"ore  strono-ly 

hnt^  known  to  belS^  P^^^^^t  the  hnagCtotT/^^  r'^'   precautiSn^ 
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7.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  arrested  and  taken 
through  the  public  streets  as  a  prisoner  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If  the 
offience  committed  is  of  a  trivial  nature  and  the  policeman  knows  the  child's 
parents  or  guardians  they  shall  be  summoned  to  produce  the  child  at  such  time 
and  at  such  place  as  may  be  directed.  If  the  offence  is  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  child  under  arrest,  he  or  she  should  not,  if  at  all 
possible,  be  committed  or  remanded  to  a  common  gaol,  but  should  be  detained  in 
a  place  provided  for  the  purpose  and  entirely  separate  and  away  from  a  polict 
statior  "  d,if  practicable,  in  the  hou  of  a  police  officer  or  other  person  who  will  he 
respoi  >;e  for  the  child's  appearance  before  the  magistrate  or  justice  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  be  tried  in  public 
on  any  charge,  but  that  the  magi'^trate  or  justice  hold  a  special  session  at  a  con- 
venient  time  and  place  for  the  trial  of  such  offenders,  and  that  none  be  permitted 
to  be  present  except  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  necessary  witnesses,  the  truant 
or  probation  officer  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  to  be  tried. 

8.  If  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  found  guilty  of  the  offence  with 
■which  he  is  charged,  commitment  to  a  common  gaol  should,  under  no  ciicum- 
stances  be  made,  nor  should  the  child  be  committed  to  a  refuge  or  reform- 
atory until  all  other  means  of  correcting  or  reclaiming  such  child  have  been  tried. 
In  the  cases  of  children  convicted  of  first  offences  of  a  trivial  nature,  full  author- 
ity should  be  conferred  on  magistrates  and  justices  to  discharge  with  an 
admonition,  particularly  if  parents  or  guardians  will  undertake  a  more  careful 
supervision  of  them.  The  system  of  suspended  sentence,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  should  also  be  more  availed  of  unless  the  environments  and  general 
surroundings  of  the  children  are  extremely  bad.  Above  all,  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  a  law  be  enacted  giving  full  effect  to  the  Probation  Sy.stein,as 
now  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Massachussetts  and  other  States,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  this  Province  and  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
its  people  may  render  desirable.  The  truant  officers  referred  to  in  the  lirst 
recommendation  to  act,  as  far  as  posjsible,  as  probation  officers  in  respect  of  this 
class  of  juvenile  offenders. 

9.  That  the  immediate  erection  of  industrial  schools,  sufficient  for  tlie  aecom- 
modation  of  all  children  whom  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  place  in  such  insti- 
tutions, be  provided  for  and  that  in  any  district  in  which  there  is  no  laroe  city 
and  the  erection  a«d  support  of  such  a  school  would  be  too  great  a  burden  on  one 
county,  certain  counties,  having  geograpical  proximity,  be  grouped  together  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  an  industrial  school  for  all  the  munici- 
palities within  such  group.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  iii<lustiial 
schools  to  be  compulsory  on  and  ratably  asses.sed  against  the  municipalities  so 
grouped,  unless  within  a  reasonable  time  a  corporate  association  under  the  terms 
of  the  existing  Act,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  legislative  grant  and  private  i 
aid,  shall  establish  such  an  Industrial  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government: 
the  school  to  be  located  when  possible  near  a  city  or  town,  selected  with  due  re- 
gard  to  railway  facilities  and  to  the  means  of  access  to  centres  of  population,  and 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  farming  land  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inmates  ;  that  the  means  of  giving  a  good  technological  training  to 
such  boys  as  will  not  adopt  farm  life  be  furnished;  that  the  literary  and  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  detained  in  such  schools  Kl 
carefully  attended  to ;  that  boys  and  girls  be  detained  in  industrial  schools  onlysol 
long  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  fit  to  be  placed  inaprivatol 
family  either  as  apprentices  or  boarders.  That  those  who  are  not  thoroughi/j 
vicious  should  be  so  placed  out,  even  before  they  have  received  such  literary  \H 
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industrial  schools.         '  maintenance  of  refuges  be  made  applicable  to 

~^^^^^'^:^^^^  -  --  -practicable  to  a 

boys,  a  thorough  system  of  iSustrLr f,  J  •  '  u  ^'^P'^  classification  of  the 
approved  reformatory  method  ca„ient^T'"§'  ^^'%  T'^  'y^^^  ^°d  other 
done  moral  restraints  be  enSeiraubst  tuted  for  ;r  '^^^  ^i"'°  '^^'  ^^'  been 
stall  do  so  much  to  make  the  atrosSere  'f  the  vT  "^t*""*!  ^^^trainta  which 
That  a  larger  number  of  the  bo"s Temploved  in  nl^^^^^^  *^?*  °*  ^  P"««^- 
work  and  that  means  of  giving  a  twS  .  ifT^'^^^ '^^'"'"''^g  and  garden 
provided  .  Such  a  school  toVe  of  rea  vaTu^Vou^^^^^^^^^  ''T'''^  ^'  ^*  °^«« 

unremitting  industry,  in  which  every  bov  shonld  1  if  ^'?  °f  ^*'"^«'  ^^'-'^est. 
as  IS  expected  of  any  bov  of  histZ  nl  }  '^^''n  how  to  do  as  much  work 
shop,  and  to  do  it  at^lea^[«^  we  1  ^That?E?l  k'  ^"  '"^  ^^^'^^^  °^  ^'^- 
boys  shall  be  sent  to  the  reSrratory  un1e^whaTls  knT  ^""'^i'^  A  that  all 
sentence,  and  every  bov  be  enabled  to  pL^  o  •  °'^"  *^  ^^e  indeterminate 

extreme  penalty  attached  to  ?he  office  "hir'h'T  °^  ^  P^'^^^^  °f  the 
industry,  his  diligence  and  general  good  conduct th«?b  *^  committed,  by  his 
or  such  a  system  as  that  of  Lansing  fh«?u'  Tu  ^^^'"  "''•^«'"  «-  "^ark  system 
schoolmaster  and  farm  or  ttl'-fs^SorTeo^V  f.?P't'^"u^«"<^'  ^baplain.' 
remission,  and  is  entitled  to  it  by  reason  oThJl^^^^  u  ^^  ^^'  earned  such 
really  reformed,  the  Attorney-GenTral  of  thrPr^-P^^'  ^^^^^  g'^«"  «f  being 
behalf,  should  be  empowered^to  remTt  tL^J^^Sro{\r'  'V.  ""''^^  °'^  ^^' 
ha   boy  to  go  out  on  licease  or  parole  subS  Jo  hpin„      '  ^.T^^^J  °''  *°  ^"««^ 

*"^TSt7rel^g:  t^^^^^^^^^^^^  *^'^^  ''^^^ 

tory.and  that  an  institfti^n  w^  l^^a Ts^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^-  the  Mercer  Reforma- 

fif  een  years  of  age  who  havTenteS^ unon  Ta'  '^^^T^^^'^  ^""^  ^irh  of  less  than 
mittod  serious  offences,  be  establ  shed  in^a  suiuS^  f'  ?r'  f  ^^°  ^^^«  ««•»" 
good  land  I    attached  to  it  so  that  tht  o^vt  u    i''"^l'*^^ '  ^^at  a  quantity  of 

and  all  kinds  of  house  work     And    hi  ""^  ^^  ^'^"^bt  farm  and  dairy  work 

lished  in  suitable  positilslo  wMch t'lsTho  ""'•  "^"!J"^'  ''^''^'  be^Xb 
are  homeless   or  destitute,  and  airls^who  T.r'"p\E'*^*y  "ff^"^««' g^^^^  who 

ir'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  f  "^'«  ^'^^  h-«  ^or  a  second 

hrough  the  neglect  and  bad  exampL  of  di^^e  ^tr^^  ''  such  school  because 
through  vicious  training  and  evil  UociaJSn^  .K  '  ''• '  ^''  ''"'»''^^'  Parents,  or 
of  becoming  criminals ;  and  alsralTcSr  '^^^^^  ^''  '"^  ^^°g«r,  if  nit  rescued, 
^ry  for  boys  or  refuge  for  girls  shall  be  r..Y^  f^  committed  to  the  reforma- 
Province  and  shall  be  absoluf elv  under  fL  ^*'?i  ^"?  *^«^t«d  as  wards  of  the 
such  industrial  school.  T  such  bov«?  If  control  and  care  of  the  managers  of 
certain  cases  to  the  authoritrof  su^h  provTciar^ffl ''  girls'  refuge-sulject  t 
'majority,  or  until  at  any  time  m-ev"ous^to  X  f  ^®ff -"««!  they  attaii  their 
of  such  institutions  and  such  nrovinnjli^ffi*"'"^  *^«"^  majority  the  managers 
trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves        '^^  °®'''  '"''  '^^''^'^  th^t  they  caTC 
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niles  who  are  in  dan.,,,,  of  fal  nj  1, tfi?  ?"'''\^}"'  l">y , reformatory,  ,  uve. 
small  offence,,  evJrv  mean  of  S„i  H,f  ""'i'  '"'"'■'<"■»>"  Have  co,„mitte,l 
relcmod  a„d  of  iSrS  11  at  S„"  I,  ''»'■''  ,»'<■'«"'»'  'hose  supposed  to  l« 
.he  parole  system.  «,;°e;;ii„esi;fp1relSl.'l't^rflXl''^  ""^  "'"'^'■""  "' 
tory  !,r  ,S"e  "mv"lomr m'""'?  ^'  '""'"'"'  i"  "»  h-duoWal  school,  reforma- 

provided  on  Tlrfn  or  e   ovvl)e re  rwi M^H^  T./'^f  ^^"'''^  employment  has  been 
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Merceii  Reformatory. 
remolld  ftl'^re'SiTheTtS.  rtrMerc'e'rV?  ""'',  °'  '^-Fl^''  »" 

incorrigible  but  that  .?!  whlL       *""/''^se  re^^arded  as  corrigible   from    the 

m  this  reformatory  woiil.l  nffnrA  r„„nK  *^  ,  "^  mscicutions  it  made  and  repaired 
of  imprisonirnt  would  l.n?  •  «'aployment.  An  extension  of  the  terms 
empZrntr^lT^e  fof^^^^^  '""'  '"'''""  ''^  ""'^^^'-  ^^  P-^-^«'«  ^or  whom 
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of  the  inmates  n  fan,? |,^°^'1  ^'''^^  ^mdent  area  of  i!o  1        .T  ''?°"''^  ^e  near  a 

institution  sKirbfcli"'"'f"'  '"  "•^"^^ble  in-iustriTilt'^  ^'^-^i^''^'!  ^vith 
of  .Imnkards  and  H,«  ^  ^/'.'  '^^^'P'^a'  havinc.  for  jtl  „.•  ^'?'^'^"'-  ^'i'"le  the 
for  the  safe  cu  tod  lo?:'  u  T^/'^'y^  ^^  '^iiould  a  so  ZZ  '^T\  '^'  '•^'^''^natioa 
When  the  reforn^orv  h.^K  ""^  '^'  ''''"^tes  as  marattemnT;'^"'  ^'^^  '^'»«  '"^^n^ 
in.-  it  should  belfraTed  h^r  ^^^^'^''^hed  by  the^pZZ^,  t'''?''^''''^'om. 
^-^«d  by  the  respective  -^'rnclpj^^^^^^^^,;:^^ 

sSSr  ^^^^  ^^r^-^^-  ^^at  is  to 

opinion  of  t  e1ountv'i,?r''""''  ""^^^'"^^J  to  ?  e  use^^,""ff  three  times  with  o 
treatment:  and  those  who*^^' '"?^  ^' ^^^•''^"'^^d^b^^^^^  ^'  "'  ^^e 

under  the  provis  ons  of^f  blT^u*^^  ''"^r^'^^ovUycornlXUtn"^'^^  and  judicious 
reformatory  should  hff  ^"ebnate  Asylu,„  Vet  Til  fi  f "  'nebriate  asylum 
not  less  than  onrJlr  and'/!  ^T^,''^^  shorterlhan  sTi  mon^h '"'"V"'^^^'  ^«  ^^S 
whose  term  of  imSs^nm  ''  ^^''^  ^^'^  *^«  years  less  oneT' Jru'^'  •'^^^"d  for 
for  six  months  Tr  more  b?n'"'-f^'V^^^  '"is  marafLrY«  J^^f^  ^"^  inmate 
satisfactory  evidencrof\  P'^'^'tted  to  return  hora^  on  n„  f^'A"""  ^^'^'ned 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  t^^^^'-t^e^ire  to  live  soberlv  and^f   ?  '^  ''',  '^^  ^^^^^ 

of  the  inmates  affi/    ^^'^''  ^*'»i"e«  i  also  that  «.;  ^r''"'^^"  °*^  ^he  earnin-s 
fund,  out  of  wlficrthtr^r  '''''  «f  'maintenance  shall  r  V^'  "^'^  «'^'*'^'"2« 

Tramps  and  Vagrants. 
'»  be  broken  •  oi-  Z  il    -T  "  ^""y  oommon  moI  «  ...O!  •    1    "  "oinpii'sory  on 
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23.  That  after  a  second  conviction  and  commitment  to  a  common  gaol  of  .1 
traim)  or  vagrant  he  shall,  if  certified  to  be  able  to  do  hard  labour,  be  sentenced  to 
the  Central  Prison  for  progressive  periods  commencing  with  not  less  than  .si" 
months,  to  be  increased  upon  a  further  conviction  to  the  full  period  authorized 
by  law.  '^ 

Homeless  and  De.stitute  Prisoners. 

24.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that,  in  order  to  abolish  completely  the  in- 
human system  of  committing  homeless  and  destitute  men,  women  and  children 
to  common  gaols,  many  of  whom  are  from  old  age  or  physical  incapacity  unable- 
to  earn  a  living,  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  be  made  compulsory  (instead 
of  permissive  as  at  present)  on  every  county  in  the  Province  ;  or  where  the  popn 
lation  and  requirements  of  a  county  in  respect  of  its  poor  do  not  seem  to  warrant, 
such  an  expenditure,  that  two  or  more  counties  be  grouped  for  that  purpose  • 
every  poor  house  to  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  furnish 
employment  for  the  inmates. 

25.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  when  a  poor  house  is  established  in  a  county, 
or  group  of  counties,  for  a  magistrate  or  justice  to  commit  to  a  common  gaol  as'a 
vagrant  any  homeless  and  destitute  person  who  seems  to  be  physically  incapable 
of  working,  unless  such  person  has  committed  some  oflTence. 

Insane  Prisoners. 

26.  That  the  admission  of  lunatics  to  the  asylums  for  the  iiisane  should 
when  at  all  possible,  be  effected  by  direct  removal  to  an  a.sylum  on  the  certificate 
of  physicians ;  that  no  lunatic  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol  unless  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity ;  that  whatever  is  poasible  be  done  to  ensure  that  application  for 
admission  to  an  asylum  be  made  in  the  case  of  every  lunatic  as  soon  as  insanity 
has  been  fully  developed  and  while  yet  the  person  afflicted  may  be  amenable  to 
asylum  treatment. 

27.  That  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  commit  a  lunatic  to  gaol  and  it  is 
found  that  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind  but  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  because  incurable,  or  merely  imbecile  and  harmless,  the  examining,' 
authorities  enquire  fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  determine 
whether  the  insane  person  may  with  safety  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  family, 
and  that  if  they  so  find  the  family  shall  be  required  immediately  to  take  charire 
of  such  insane  person,  unless  it  be  shown  that  they  are  unable  to  furnish  proper 
maintenance  and  care  for  the  insane  person,  in  which  case  the  examining  authori- 
ties shall  enquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  insane  person  can  be  properly  carol 
for  in  a  poor  house,  and  that  if  they  so  determine  the  insane  person  shall  forth- 
with be  removed  thereto. 

Young  Criminals.— First  Offenders. 

28.  With  a  view  to  overcoming  the  evil  and  in  many  instances  fatal  results 
of  associating  young  men,  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  first  felony  or  serious 
misdemeanor,  with  the  most  depraved  and  hardened  criminals  in  the  Central 
Prison,  Kingston  Penitentiary,  and  the  other  penitentiaries  of  the  Dominion,  it 
18  urgently  recommended  that  the  strongest  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Dominion  Government  by  the  Government  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province,  as  well  as  by  all  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  reformatory  for  this  elm, 
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which  institution  shaJI  !■  "="  ■ — 

S9.  That  to  thi.;  f  "  """«■  Stot«,.  ''""'™  '"  "'her  e,t»blUh- 

30  Tho  C  Sentences. 

ditionally  and  onZrl?     ^''^^  '''"«h  juvenile  oftn.!'^  authorized  to  act  in  hia 

t'.e  offe/de.  anTtL";:.'^;^;^^^^  Th?  /^^^  ^^^^  pS''r '^J^- 
31.  That  the  ..ni."   I        ^^'  '^^^'-  ^       °*'  *^'  ^^'f*'-^  of 


"«  "'it!  inmates  to  habits  of  mv      ^   , .     *^^  'oarks  or  surb  ::r""^'^'"ent  ot  the  re- 
they  mav  deem  besf  T  ru      ^'"^'^dinf^ustrvand  m^^^^ 

tion  to  work.  dilSence  ?J'^r^*^  ""  '^^^ole  sff  feT"^,  ^heir  reformatbn f 
anJ  general  ioo7cond  '  f  T^'  ^'^^^rvance  ofthe  ruIe^T^*"'  ^  ^y  ^^^'^^  atte^ 

and  the  offender  sbnn  .i  i  ^     '-^.^^  minor  offences  U  „,""X^^''«"  of  serious  ofl«nceq 

l«  reater  than  thit  t,Se7  f„^^f'>'/™»'^rfo  at*  "nTff^"'-   ^1','=  ""S 
8^ealerthan  that  impSfl^K  "">"■■»»•  aid  thepStvf     °''.u'T'""=«rtainly 

33  It         .  ^°°^  ^'**E  System 

" '^°tS£5°t- SSr,^=^^^^^^^^  .entenee  ,,.te„  in 

iBlied  m  both.    If  tL  „/?     ""'     good  time"  system  ',   O^'ussioners  see  no 

«'  work  and  general  S  ""'■'.'"'<'»'  *at  by  Sr^l?  ^l"'  <'»'»  b"  estob 
mwks  ererv  dav  .„  1  .#  ^  conduct  thov  ooii^,)  ..°^  "' *e  rules,  diliiran^ 

*  to  all  good?SeS:r°  "=""■  P-»"-.  -"p'ob':btbe:'„'e''tr:'£f  • 
,      3«.  That  full  effect  '^''■''"'  ""*  ''""^  «^"'<»'»- 
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oonHtructton  and  alteration  of  lock-ups  as  well  an  in  respect  to  the  nieunN  of 
removing;  prinonerH  from  thp>  lock-ups  to({aolH  hm  he  now  hax  under  the  Inapuctiori 
Act,  in  t't'spect  of  conunon  (^aoh. 

H5.  That  Htructural  provision  ho  made  in  overy  lock-up  for  the  compliic 
inolation  of  the  sexes  in  sopiuntu  and  distinct  wards;  tliat  there  shall  also  be  thf 
means  of  making  a  complete  separation  of  prostitutes  from  other  female  prixiu- 
ers,  and  that  the  separation  of  these  classes  of  prisoners  shall  also  lie  etiectoil  iiml 
carried  out  in  taking  them  to  and  from  court,  and  in  their  subseiiaent  tran-tlur 
to  the  common  gaol. 

3G.  That  in  evei'y  lock-up  to  which  female  prisoner  i  are  committed  there 
shall  bo  a  police  matron  who  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  female  prisoners  jti 
the  lock-up,  and  who  shall  also  bo  present  at  their  reinoval  to  fourt  and  transt'or 
to  gaol. 

Common  Gaols — Classuication  of  Phihonehs. 

37.  In  framing  recommendations  respecting  common  gaol«,the  Commissiom'rs 
venture  to  assume  that  the  preceding  rocommendatitms,  so  tar  as  they  relato  in 
matters  coming  within  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Provincial  OovernUientiind  Legisla- 
ture, will  be  adopted,  and  that  effect  will  be  given  to  them  within  a  reiisonablo  tiiii.' 
Should  this  be  done,  and,  as  the  direct  result  thereof,  juvenile  ortVnders  be  mo 
longer  sent  to  our  common  gaols;  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  drunkards  ni>w 
committed  to  gaols  be  sent  for  treatment  to  an  industrial  reformatory  for  inebri- 
ates ;  the  homeless  and  destitute  now  occupying  the  gaols  be  transferred  to  pour- 
houses,  and  continued  drunkards  and  tramps  bo  committed  to  the  Central  Prison  foi 
long  periods,exi8ting  gaol  conditions  will, it  is  evident,  be  practically  revolutionizcil. 
The  various  classes  of  prisoners  referred  to,  represent  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
present  gaol  population,  and  if  even  one-half  of  that  number  be  provided  for  in 
the  manner  recommended,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  means  of  classif \  ill^r 
the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  will  be  vastly  improved.  Imleed, 
if  the  improved  methods  proposed  by  the  commissioners  lor  tl^e  care  and  treiit- 
ment  of  juvenile  oflbnders  be  carried  into  effect,  one  of  the  most  injurious  phasts 
of  the  bad  classification  of  prisoners  will  be  remedied  ;  and  if  uU  the  reconuiieii- 
dat'ons  be  adopted,  the  comn\(»n  gaols  of  the  Province  will  practically  bccitme 
what  the  most  advanced  prison  reformers  claim  they  should  be ;  that  is,  sufV 
places  of  detentif  n  pending  trial  for  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
oflences,  and  of  punishment  only  for  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  very 
short  periods. 

Common  Gaols— Sepakate  or  Cellular  Confinement. 

38.  It  is,  however, claimed  thatwhen  the  common  gaols  are  used  only  as  places 
of  detention  for  prisoners  waiting  trial,  and  of  confinement  for  the  short  term 
prisoners,  they  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or  cellular  system. 
The  Commissioners  have  little  doubt  that  if  a  proper  system  of  cellular  seclusion 
could  be  structurally  provided,  and  when  provided  efl'ectively  carried  on,  it  would 
be  greatly  superior  to  our  present  system  of  day  association  in  corridors. 

39.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  cellular  system  as  they  saw 
it  carried  out  in  some  counties  in  Ohio,  is  not  successful  from  a  structural 
or  administrative  standpoint;  in  fact,  is  little  better  than  the  partially 
associate  system  of  this  Province.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  a  cellular  system  sucli 
OB  that  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  established  immediately  in  this  Provini'O,  it 
Would  be  necessary  to  demolish  and  rebuild  nearly  all  the  gaols,  and  to  re-niodei 
the  othei-s.     So  sweeping  and  expensive  a  change,  the  Commissioners  cannot 
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that  -vhatovW  c„^r",  "  "P"""""  '"  H'o  Kn'^^li.  II,  el',"  'r    "?''■>'• ,"'"  ""I""-"'- 

ass.uno  entire  coi  ll    p  P''"P"'"»'  thftt  tho  Govcrnmnn*     v  .. 

the  more  effective  nmn'"'^'  "°^  institutions  "L  ar^    i     "^T'''  ^^'^^  if  their 

^- '-'  V^.na!]r  s;^'^;r-'  "r^^--^ -.  1:;:^^;:  r  ?''''^«''  -» 

"v.'ri.n.enfc;  but  coinin  n  1         ''"""ti.isr  authority    thi?  „     i     '■  "'  "'"''o  ""•- 
(^"vvrnmo.it.  in  asZ  P'^''  '^'''^  eminently  local   ;„!;'     *"^'""-'V  ''.M-n-  the 

of  l-annony  with  ^e ^     „  ' ^r^""'^" V^'^h  assurnpti ^n  Su''^'^"'. ^''«  "'""ici- 
ticn  of  the  evidonn.     ■        ,  ^'^  "'"'  '"unic  t)al  svst.M,     u       '^  ^ ''"  cousidorci  as  oiif 

ti-at  .'oo^r. '  XiSr"!^  ^'^«  r'-"'''"'^  -'-'i-  -  on 'tir:  r^i'T'  •'™'-"  ■ 

c'iaH;re  of  policy  o'h         """  '"''''"  ''^^'^  a-lvanco     f  '  '"""^  ^''"'"^  "hovy 

reasons.  chi?f|yIX,f «  T  "^^''.^  ^^"-'-"hhS      F  voTT''  ""''  '^  '"'^•'•"'^ 
"  must  also  bo  hni-n     •    ^'^\*^^ts  were  ma.  o  ri.rht  aUh!,    ,'     '  ^  •^^"'ctura  <Iefccts 
'oportof  tl?o  rrL  V     '".'"''  .""^^  «-^i^ti/.rL?^'"?';P'''';'j«P^  mther  tar  lify 
'«  "'.tke  al    neS?    "^P'^'^'^"'-  tho  fullest  aiTthorTtvTn        ''  ""^v^^rnment  on    fo' 

'"^  'aw,  as  well  a  Th  *''«  ^""Pector  that  heconros  no  ""^  *'"^""«'v  no^v 
hisfoctionAct  V>«n  •  ^.  '"""^rol  now  yeste.l  in  r  o ''''''*'*'■>'•  fn  view  of 
a  .-•lian.e  ^1  onhl  bo  ^j^^'^'^f  >»«'-'^  are  of  opinTon   h"    he  '^"".T"'"«"t  "n.l^.  the       • 

P»'SON  Lahouj} 

^•"table  and  shoulcUo  t «  f  ''I'^iP''"^-  "'"st  be  condemn p/k.  P^'^^^^ers.  thereby 
»f  the  Province.  That  the ^n'^'''^  "?  ^">'  «*"^J^«  penafor  efo^m'.  ''"^'  '^'^•'  »"^ 
fe'<pects  on  the  contra./l  .uP'",''^  P"ce"  system  though  ^n-"*''''^  institutions 

• »  we  |,nsonera  and  inm.(..   I  ,  V"  <"   "'»  Provincial  fi.r..^'"™*' ""''rely 
•WW  Account  System    lh.f  •..''"  "'""'"=»«)  on  SI  mrvT"!""''  "«'  '«'«»'r 

y        carr„„g  or  .ndustrial  ope^  ZT7''Si 
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purchase  all  the  raw  material  and  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  its  offi- 
cers, instructors  and  servants,  use  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  and  inmates  in  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  such  articles  and  goods  as  may  be  best  suited  for 
the  employment  of  such  labour  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  respective  insti- 
tutions and  their  inmates. 

43.  That  in  the  selection  of  prison  or  reformatory  industries,  next  to  such 
branches  of  work  as  will  best  afford  the  moans  of  giving  good  technical  instruc- 
tion to  the  prisoners,  which  should  always  receive  the  first  consideration,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  manufacture  and  production  to  the  largest  possible  extent 
of  all  goods  required  for  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  including  asylums 
prisons,  county  gaols,  government  offices,  etc.,  and  also  for  hospitals,  charities,  and 
other  institutions  aided  by  government  grants.  The  manufacture  of  the  cloth 
blankets  and  other  fabrics  for  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  inmates,  of  boots  and 
shoes,of  furniture  of  every  description,  -ucluding  iron  bedsteads,  etc.,  for  an  average 
resident  population  aggregating  over  10,000,  should  afford  great  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment and  instruction  of  the  prisoners  as  well  as  a  profitable  return  to  the 
Province. 

44.  That  if  it  be  found  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  in  these 
respects  and  the  domestic  and  local  wants  of  the  respective  prisons  and  reform- 
atories will  not  keep  the  inmates  fully  employed,  some  specific  article  or  variety 
of  articles  best  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  inmates,  and  of  great  utility  and 
in  common  use,  the  production  of  which  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  should  be  chosen  to  be  carried  on  by  prison 
industry,  and  that  all  products  of  prison  labour  other  than  what  are  required  for 
the  public  service  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

45.  That  with  respect  to  the  youths  committed  to  the  Boys'  Reformatory 
at  Penetanguishene  and   to   the    Industrial    schools,   although  a  great  deal  of 
thfi  time  of  the  inmates  must  be  taken  up  in  ordinary  schooling,  the  incul- 
cation of  industrious  habits  is  of  the  very  first  importance.     The  Commissioners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  managers  of  these  institutions  should  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  the  large  majority  of  the  inmates  to  adopt 
the  occupation  of  farming.    Jf  there  is  anything  to  fear  from  hereditary  tendencies 
in  youths  of  the  class  sent  to  reformatories,  no  better  foil  to  them  could  be  found 
than  the  honest  work  and  quiet  and  contentment  of  farm  life.     For  boys  drawn 
from  urban  quarters,  who  will  not  take  to  f-rming  but  desire  to  learn  a  trade, 
thorough  and  effective  instruction,  technical  and  practical,  in  a  few  branches,  such 
as  carpentering,  shoe-making  and  tailoring  should   be  provided.     The  young 
girls  in  the  Refuge  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  cooking,  laundry  work 
general  house  work  and  plain  sewing,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service. 

4P  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols,  all 
the  evidence  taken  points  to  the  conclusion  that  industrial  occupation  is  quite 
impracticable  in  the  common  gaols,  and  in  this,  the  Commissioners  concur.  As, 
however,  the  Central  prison  and  Mercer  reformatory,  founded  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  overcoming  the  demoralizing  idleness  of  the  common  gaols  have 
successfully  accomplished  that  object  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  ;  and, 'as  the 
establishment  of  an  inebriate  reformatory  would  furnish  a  further  means  of  em- 
ployment for  a  large  number  of  that  class  of  prisoners,  the  Commissioners  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  remaining  in  the  common  gaols 
may  properly  be  confined  to  cutting  wood,  breaking  stones,  keeping  the  premises 
in  order,  and  m  cooking,  washing  and  other  domestic  work  connected  with 
the  gaols. 


All  of  whic 
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simple  natureThonfd  1  /?Tr°l^  '^"^  market  garden  no-  O^h  ^"i^''*  P^^^^'^e 
farm  work  and  of  thol  f^^^'^^'^^  for  the  employment^;>f  ?k  '  '"^"^^ries  of  a 
farm.  '*  '^°^«  ^^'^  ^^om  at  any  tirSe  wTrk  cannot  TP''' ^""^^  ^-^ 

48  The  C  ""^  ""^  *^« 

management  that  comoetinf!!?        *°  *^®  successful  working  nf  ^^'^^^ 

tora  or  managers  wJinolr-  '1  ^"""^^  ^y  a  local  board  nf  I  .°^.  '^'^  ^"ifceJ 
make  all  thf  rulel  i,  A  f  °^  independently,  or  in  8ubord?n„ r  ^'?''''°^«'''''  ^irec- 
acfcs  of  the  wlrden  nr        "^^ulations.  authorize  the  mn  '    '    ""  *'''  *  '*^^«  ^oard, 

"testis?-"  — «^r-^,ws 

subordinates  •  thaf  r!^  ,   ^^"^  be  consulted  as  .^"'""^ssioners  recommend 

chief  officer  'for  J  Jd  ^T""  ^'  "PP°^°*«d  to  anysubordinr^p'PPT''^^^*  °^  his 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


15  (P.c.) 


T.  W.  ANQLIN,  S««(ary. 
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J,  W.  Lanqmuir,  Esq., 

Chairman  ' Prison  Reform  Commission. 

Lanc?s?et  nt";  cLt^l.S:y^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^-^rid  School  for  girls  at 

PutnatD,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  Vustees       '  '^''"'^  ^'^^  ^'''  ^"''^beth  C. 

^htra^faiVr^sLtm^  ^^*/«  -"-  ^-n.  Boston, 

classified  into  ioXS:^,%^l'^^,^'^i^^  W '^  ^""  °'  T"  ^^«>^  -« 
cottage  plan.     The  cottages  are  wiSseDarSedanTk^'P^^^  "P"'"^  °"  "^« 

course  between  the  inmates  of  XJsff^f.f"'*  ^^^''^  ^«  absolutely  no  inter- 
officers,  namely:  a  matron  «Ln=\''^'**  i^°*^^°^«-  ^^^^  cottage  has  three 
thesu^nnten3en:e"ftLy%upSffl^^^^^  *^^f  ^^  ^^^e  whole  irunder 

board  of  seven  trustees  ap3ntTbv  theto.  ^°  Assistant.  There  is  also  a 
by  custom  a  Roman  CathE  (the  iL  dol  3"°'  ^-  *'^^^*"*"'  ''"^  ^^  "^^^^  i^ 
.«st  be  ladies.  The  appointm^entV^e  m^altr^'t"^  =  ^"^  ''^'  ''  ^^^^^ 
paJet^^JVor^^^^^^^^^^  all  the  different  de- 

baking.  They  also  work  o^n?he  farms  frTni^?b«^''^  '^""^^'^  T''^'  «««king  and 
a  bedroom  to  "herself,  and  tLTare Tent  affi"^^?  '"""^'"^  ""i""*^''  ^'^''^  ^^^^  ^^« 
not  at  work,  or  during  recreation  «r2K'-w-Hly  separate  from  each  other  when 

They  a^e  gi^^n!  ^Xco^Cn^^^^^^      ^^T  ''  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  Present 
some  fancy  wo?k.         ^  "°°  ''^°°^  education,  and  they  are  also  taught 

to  be  m:r"  "'  "^"^'  '°^^^  °^  b-^'  -d  it  -  very  rare  for  an  attempt  at  escape 
.iuori^  'CttirilTa's'^^^^^^^  '  J""'^^  *°  ^^«  -«^<^^  °f  ^be  trustees  "during 

case  ^r:^ltr,To\^^^^^^^  ^,fj\  appears  to  have  reformed  the 

into  all  the  facts,  and  if  satisfied  «i/  ■  p^arity,  who  then  make  an  enquiry 
the  situation  under Ihe  sup  SLd^^ce'o?  ^'if  ^^^''  "^^  '^'  ^'  P^^'d  7n 
.mder  supervision  until  she^relXs  the  a^e  o?  sT  n°  ^  ^^-^  '^^''*-'"-  ^'^^  ^^  ^^P* 
school  for  bad  conduct.  She  also  return? L  fi?  '  °l  '°,*''"[^''  °'  ^^  ^^t^rned  to  the 
,  The  county  lady  visitoi^  are  annS  ^  ^^^  "c^^ool  when  out  of  a  place, 
dation  of  the  trusteed  of  Ihe  school  ^  °^'^  ^'^  *^"  recommen- 

onceI?riSytr!Tut\Ye?nm^^^^^^^  *^*"-*-  -^  with  each  other 

to  the  girls  under  their  charge  whom  fS^  ''P°'^'  ^  ^^^  ^'•"^t^^s  ^it^^  regard 
month  to  every  three  months  a^cordinit^o  ?>f  '^^''''^  i?  ^^^^^  ^''^'^^  *^i«e  » 
This  supervision  is  considered  «mn«f-^    ?  the  progress  the  girls  are  making 

^'^--"^tunates  rh^SlnTvStet^s'  '^'"^"^  ^'^  *^^  '^^^'"P*  ^«  -*- 
age  of  cLer^tuXrlKd  *bTfl^^  any  statistics  regarding  the  percent- 

fitted  to  their  caiVe  fcheTLrrv  Jes^nectbW  ^^^'  ^"^  ""^''^^'f  ^^e  giL  com- 
until  the  age  of  21  years  %Spr  TL/.^     t^  ^,°''  ''^''^"^t  themselves  properly 

i-anj  \vith  Miss  E.  C.  Putnam  on«  «f  A  ,^"""'^^"a{  teehuul  lor  GirL,  in  com- 
House,  where  we  found  a  girT'anTbov  underT/'':'  ^'.  ™^  ^^''''  *«  ^'^^  StaTe 
'n  the  custody  of  the  state^^cent     TWii  uf  '''^^°^.^^,^'*i"g  trial,  and  both 

a^ent.     ihe  girl  was  under  twelve  years  of  age  and 
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Prij'a^^s^a^^^^^^^^^^  to  be  sent  to  the  Monson 

rarily  in  one  of  the  Boston^''  Hornet"    'tf  tl.%  ''^'  *°  ^'  PI*«^^  t<^">Po. 
brought  to  trial  in  a  few  davs  when  ft^  J}  f'  '^  Tf ,  expected,  would  be 

with'all  the  facts  be\S:gt^:^h'?a.f  By  In'Tc  "Sto'  t^"*'  l''^'''^' 
cleared  when  these  cases  are  tried  even  nr,H«l»«  i,  .^^^■^"',  the  court  must  be 
required  as  witnesses  It  is  thl  nr„ Jf il  P^^ijeman  being  excluded,  except  when 
the  regular  courtTdismLed  and  S?^  S.  m  Massachusetts  to  hear  these  cases  after 
and  n?t  in  the  cortt^  proper  W Wb  b  loZ"^  *"''!f  ^'r"^^  '^  '^^  ^"^-^^'"^ 
Lodge  iu  Hawker  St..  wSIL  estauVhJ^t.^T'^^^^^ 
lative  enactment.    The  nui7of  vai-n^  ^      «  ^^^^^  years  ago  by  legis. 

geatly  reduced   since%hrestTbhlm\ToT  tSs   b'ututr " V^l '^'^''^" 

^d^hlr  "Xa^rottCd^^r^  o^.ifp^^e"^^:::^:: 

aupper/bed  and^bieakflst  In  ie^of  ref3  /i?  °^  ^  '°'^"^  ^°°^  ^«^  ^^^ 
Correction.  Admission  may  be  Refused  aftr  th«HL-T  ''t  *°n*i?  ^^^^^  ^f 
York  recently  I  had  a  somUat  iSfgthy   Ser^  ^^"f  ^"  ^^«^ 

of  the  Bumham  Industrial  Farm  nea?  IW  N  Y  Vm  i^f'^^'^i'^^^^S^r 
IS  also  secretary  of  the  New  York  Stfl^A  SL«"  a"  -•  ^'  ^-  5.?""'^'  ^^^^  who 
of  580  acres,  and  is  on  thrbouSv  1  nl  b.Iw^l  r''^t'°°;  ^?"  ^^"^  <^°n«>sts 
The  Bumham  farm  is  orgaS  fS^  the  recSn^r  ^"'i''  l"^  ^laasachusetts. 
ages  of  seven  and  sixtee^vear  lUflJ^  ^a  of  unruly  boys  between  the 
At  present  there  are  20  boys  S"  each  cotCe^tt'^h^'  ''''^^'  ''J'^^^^y  P'*^" 
when  the  farm  is  fully  organized  ^  '  ^  ^^^'^"^  ''  *°  ^*^«  ^^'^y  1'^ 

teugh?f"nLVe:.':r^^^^^^^^ 

fit  them  to  enter  ^s  apTrenUces  udo„  LI       ^"^  *he  learning  of  trades  as  ^ill 

taught  farming,  and  s^rLHauKrCS    Xt^trf '°°^  ^^""^^''^ 
ishments  is  that  of  Mettray  garaening.     l  he  system  of  awards  and  pun- 

in  conSioniS^S:^^^^^^^^  a  brotherhood  of  devoted  labourers 

farm,  a  training  .chJSl  for/oung  men  w^^^  ^f  *^'  ^"'•^^^'"  ^^^"^^"al 

in  all  its  diflFerent  phases.  w^?h  a^vTew  Tf  taS^  nlS^'  "P^""  institutional  work 
wise  of  other  institutions  ^  positions  as  managers  or  other- 

It  is  I^^a^rd^TthtTam^^^^^^^^^ 

"^^Vh-S:nt£r^Xj!^£  *"^ 

the  establishment  of  Se  form  three  yea'l  a^o  ITJZ  ^''^l  *°  *V  ^°°^«     ^ince 
twenty  are  doing  well.  th..  areToi^nroiif^^^^L^g^.r^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 


Respectfully, 


A.  M.  ROSBBRUOH. 


bythePrisre'rs'Air^^^^^^^^^^ 

he  fully  endorses  eachISi  everT^^^^^  of  the  '  ^""h  ^-  ^T'-'  1  *°  ^'  ^°°^"  'j^»' 

time  sentences  by  the  court TndLminate  ''  '  ''  '""  ^*^°'  "^  "^'^'^^'^^  all 


Respectfully, 


New  York,  July  27th,  1890. 


A.   M.    ROSEBRUGH. 
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Office  of  Commissioner  of  Phkonb 
I..^  A.  U.  KOSE.I.UOB,  '""  """"'■  '°"°'''  "'-■■  '"'^  ^«-  ■«'«• 

Oorreeponiing  ««,•  :„,  Prisoner,  AU  A^oeiation. 
Dear  Sir  _r  Toronto,  Ontario.    * 

he  board  shall  be  a  Ro    an  clthoHc  buuL  ■/'^'^"''"'"^°*  ^^^^  o«e  membe7of 
We  ma^?Tot;'to'd?^"'^*  '""^  Catho^c^nlember    '""  ^"'^^^"^^^  «-««  ^^e 

relatmg  to  the  reformatory  prison  fSr  women  ''^  ^^"  '^^"  ^^^^  the  report 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Fred  G.  Pettigrove, 

Secretary. 

C 

on  the  morSrirthe^Sfiit'  f^  county  gaol  at  Circleville  in  the  St«fo    *  r^u- 

ThemteriorconstriinHn«^*xu         ,7  °*"*"' J*lr.  Mahoney.  **  ' 
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wife  informed  us  that  if  prisoners  were  confined  in  their  cells  separately  they 
would  be  too  lonesome  and  it  was  not  done.  Moreover,  in  the  ward  used  lor 
women  in  the  upper  flat,  where  there  are  no  outside  corridors,  there  are  no 
separate  closets  in  the  cells,  and  the  inmates  of  the  corridor  have  to  use  the 
common  water  closet  in  one  of  the  cells  used  for  that  purpose,  thus  necessitating 
constant  association. 

The  gaol  structure  is  very  substantial  and  secure,  and  while,  as  we  have  said, 
prisoners  can,  under  strict  supervision,  be  kept  personally  separate  in  the  wards 
for  males,  it  would  bo  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  conversation  and  means  of 
coinraunication.  We  must  therefore  report  that  in  that  respect  the  structure,  as 
designed  for  cellular  or  separate  confinement  is  fatally  defective.  We  have  also 
to  report  that  this  gaol,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  is  used  for  short  date 
sentenced  prisoners  as  well  as  for  those  awaiting  trial. 

The  structure  and  the  disciplinary  management  would  require  to  be  changed 
if  the  eflfective  cellular  confinement  of  prisoners,  without  means  of  communication 
and  association  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Langmuir, 
Circleville,  0.,  2Gth  August,  1890.  A.  M.  Rosebrugh. 


I  > 
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To  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Prison  Reform  Commiaaion  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — On  September  23rd  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  informing  m 
that  you  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Mowat  on  that  morning  in  which  he  approved  of 
my  attending  the  Cincinnati  Congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and 
that  he  wished  you  also  to  go.  You  further  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  do  this,  and  that  it  rested  with  me  to  say  whether  I  would  attend. 

I  waited  on  you  immediately  and  it  was  arranged  that  as  the  session  of  the 
Congress  would  commence  on  the  25th  I  should  leave  on  the  24th.  I  also 
learned  at  that  interview  what  in  your  opinion  was  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  most  valuable  results  from  attendance  at  the  Congress. 

I  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on  Thursday  forenoon.  During  the  day  I  obtained 
introductions  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  a  high  reputation  as  zealous  and 
intelligent  advocates  of  prison  reform,  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  some  of 
those  from  whom  we  had  sought  and  obtained  information  when  the  commission- 
ers visited  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  on  Thursday  evening.  After 
addresses  of  welcome  had  been  made  and  responded  to,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  his  annual  address.  Three  sessions  were  held  on  the  following  day,  one 
from  half  past  nine  to  twelve,  a  second  from  two  o'clock  to  six,  and  a  third  from 
eight  o'clock  to  ten.  Two  sessions  were  held  on  Saturday ;  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Three  sessions  were  held  on  Monday  and  three  on 
Tuesday.  The  congress  adjourned  at  10.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  On  one  occasion 
the  session  was  described  as  a  meeting  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  and  was 
presided  over  by  a  prison  chaplain.  The  subject  matter  of  the  paper  read  was 
the  qualifications  of  chaplains  and  what  should  be  required  or  expected  of  them. 
On  another  occasion  the  session  was  a  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Asaociation  and 
was  presided  over  by  Captain  Nicholson,  of  tl^e  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  whu 
read  a  short  but  able  paper. 


in- 


mmunication 


sessions  would  be  rf  llfHl^  T  '?  °"t''ne  what  was  rear!  nr.A      -^ 
attention  of  the  commii«;PT^'*'^'  utility  and  wouhJ  fr«  ^*1**  **  *^'o«e 

of  those  statements  a^dT"-    ^^  """y  ^«  ^«11.  howeve    to   'T'  "''^  "^>^  «"  t^e 

to  an  enquiry  into  thrcatse  oA";?"'^  ^^  ^"'^  ^^^'^fully  prepared  and    M 
numerous.    He  alHiK?,*^  !t"^  *^«  <^"'nes  ajrainst  m-nV.?^      1? .    ^'^'^  paper 

mflaenoe  aud  the  onDorSff.   /    i!  Mquisition  of  wealth  „m?^'l .'?  ""  ^"■'«<' 

f.rth^„H.:r~-o.ae  «a,  -se,  ll^^ 'j/I"? rpSl^Jed 
Ine  crimes  of  to-dav"  Ha     -i   <  r       "ic 

Sett;/- -*^FoLVS:eS^^ 

for  which  they  have  rf,  ^'°''  continually  goes  on  ?«ii  f 7    '^  '^^°'  '«   the 
see  men  who  have  L."?  ^'^  *°°  ^^en  driven  to'  dpi  ■  ^*'°.  *^«  P°«'«on 

theyresolvrto  lyi^^rvref'   ""'  ^'«^--" -eatTd'^iL^"^^^     *'?«^ 
obtainwhatthevdesir?!  -^  j?."^'®^®*^  the  most  criminfll       1  ^*°'*  ®°^i«<^ 

.oe  forgotten."    Heaid;d  «Th«  '^" V*" *^^^ «»«««ed  the Ses  t W  ""^'''?"^  *° 
it  from  abroad  more  tW  ',  ^^V':o'^'"ctiveness  of  this  cS!   ^^^  ^on^mit  will 

the  opportunTtirLt  brru&r'  ^^e  crimtaTsX^aS"  ''K  ^'^^^ 
illegitmiate  effort  to  make  ffrSff?!"'  ,^^  gambling,  by  eve,vH«;    ."J.®g*>°' 

the  young  man  t?be  put  in  f 'JJ  '"PP°^*-  How  many  oltheA  ar.  fl?  ^^^^^^^^ 
for  the  separation  ofXf  1  '''^  ""^"^  ^^  them  provide  bvfjfJ-  P^*'^'  ^*''' 
to  encoura<.e  him  and  f^  /^W-'"*^  ^'^^  the  hardened  fpri^'""  ^^'^^truction 
criminal  ?  Not^n!  •  \  ^^^^  ^'"^  all  he  needs  to  Vn^  T^^""'  ^^^  ^^  ready 
descrintions^iiffpn  K  ^^"^dred.  We  read  wHh  the  ^^  .  ,  ^^"  ^  professional 
i  How  easy"  i^  to  see  i/  ^T^'  ^^«°*^  ^t  the  prisons  T^5'•''*  *^'  ^''^P^^^ 

y       Suppose  some  Russian  George  KeeTan  XSd  ^p^ 
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throiiLrh  tluH  cnuntiy  nnd  look  into  all  tho  ^aols  and  hco  tlto  weeping,  treinliiin^' 
boy  placed  in  onoof  thoHo  fjraols,  in  tho  midst  of  that  circle  of  vilo  teachcrn,  niiil 
suppose  he  should  dcBcribo  it  just  as  it  is.  There  would  ho  reading  that  would 
be  intorosting  to  tho  American  people." 

Besides  properly  constructed  gaols  to  be  used  as  places  of  detention  tluro 
should  bo  workhouses  for  those  convicted  of  smaller  oH'unces,  in  whicli  tho  oH't'tid- 
ers  should  ho  instructed  in  that  best  not  merely  preventive  of  crime,  but  cunitisij 
of  crime  ;  in  habits  of  daily  industry,  of  labour  with  the  hands,  so  that  whim  tlit;y 
emerge  they  may  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living."  Next  should  come  an  inter- 
mediate penitentiary  for  the  younger  ones  and  that  is  .  .  not  found,  unt'oi- 
tunately,  as  often  as  it  should  bo,  "and  after  that  the  great  state  prison,  wliich 
should  be  retained  as  tho  plsco  for  tho  irreclaimable,  tho  professional." 

On  Friday  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Plymouth,  Indiana,  read  the  report  of  the  stand iiij,' 
committee  on  criminal  law  reform  written  by  himself.  Ho  contended  for  "  tlio 
abandonment  of  all  penalties  as  a  means  of  punishment,  but  ho  would  have  tlie 
person  who  abused  his  liberty  deprived  of  it  and  held  in  custody  until  ho  lias 
"  developed  such  mentality  as  will  enable  and  induce  him  to  obey  tho  law  iinJ 
observe  order."  He  should  be  compelled  to  labour  for  his  own  support  while  in  cus- 
tody and  should  receive  such  treatment  as  would  best  tend  to  his  moral  rofQriuati(jn 
and  give  him  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  and  reciuirements  of  his  contract 
with  the  governnient.  Prisons  should  be  so  managed  as  to  secure  a  thorou;,di 
classification  of  the  inmates  not  only  as  to  sex  but  also  as  to  the  moral,  nientiii 
and  physiciU  condition  and  character  of  individuals.  Provision  should  also  lie 
made  '•  for  maintaining  discipline  for  the  opportunities  of  reformation  and  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  parole,  and  a  complete  supervisory  authority  with  judicial 
powers."  Ho  contended  that  high  grades  of  crime  such  as  murder,  highw^ay  nnd 
train  robbery,  derailing  railroad  trains,  criminal  use  of  explosives,  wilful  perjury 
by  which  any  person  is  convicted  of  crime,  rape  and  child  stealing  should  he 
regarded  as  unpardonable,  "and  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life."  He  urged  that  tha  system  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  essen- 
tially changed.  Evidence  on  both  aides,  he  argued,  should  be  heard  by  the  grauJ 
jury  who  should  make  thorough  enquiry  in  all  cases,  and  when  a  case  went  before 
a  petty  jury  "  the  agreement  of  nine  jurors  should  constitute  a  verdict  after 
twenty-four  hours  deliberation."  He  recommended  the  establishment  in  every 
State  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  receiving  ample  compensation, 
ranking  with  courts  in  dignity  and  having  judicial  powers. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jiicholson,  president  of  the  Warden's  Association,  wai 
as  vigorous  and  as  full  of  matter  for  consideration  as  everything  that  proceeds 
from  that  gentleman's  pen.  Mr.  McClaughray.of  Huntingdon, Pennsylvania,  in  his 
paper  on  the  parole  system  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  legislation  of  Great 
Bntain  with  respect  to  prisons  and  convicts  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of 
the  development  of  the  ticket-of -leave  or  parole  system  first  tried  by  Maconochie 
in  New  South  Wales.  All  who  spoke  on  this  subject  agreed  that  the  power  to 
liberate  prisoners  on  parole  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  every  reforma- 
tory system.  It  was  admitted  freely  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  Mr.  Wines  amused  the  Congress  with  a  very  graphic  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Columbus,  0.,  peni- 
tentiary, sitting  as  a  Board  of  Parole  on  one  occasion  when  he  happened  to  be 
present.  Their  mode  of  determining  what  prisoners  should  be  paroled  was  dis- 
ci isapproved  of  very  strongly ;  but  some  who  admitted  that  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  destructive  of  discipline  within  the  penitentiary  contended  that,  neverthe- 
less, regarded  in  all  its  eflfects,  the  system,  even  as  thus  administered,  has  proved 
beneficial. 
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calculated  to  injure  the  convict  who  received  such  presentH  and  to  create  dmcon. 
tent  amongst  the  other..  Mr.  Brush  has  very  ibeml  ideas  as  to  the  food  to  l,e 
furnished  to  the  convicts  He  gives  those  in  his  charge  all  the  food  they  choose 
to  eat  and  many  things,  such  as  corn  and  other  vegetables  in  season,  which  iinu- 
bo  considered  as  luxuries  in  a  prison  He  thinks  that  in  thisway  a  manly,  hoU- 
respecting  spirit  is  created.  Others  thoujjht  a  plainer  and  more  restricted  dietary 
better.  Objection  was  made  chiefly  to  Ins  supplying  the  convicts  with  tobacco, 
This,  however,  is  done  in  nearly  all  the  prisons  ot  the  United  htatcs. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  as.s<)clation,  read  a  very  interesting  pap.T  on 
"The  Progress  of  Prison  Reform  during  the  past  Twenty  \eai-s  Mr.  Which 
father  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  undertake  this  work  and  when,  chiefly  through  In. 
efforts,  the  association  was  founded  he  hoped  that  through  its  influence  the  Ins), 
or  Crofton  system  of  prison  management  would  bo  introduced.  At  one  ot  the 
earlier  sessions  Mr.  Biockway  read  a  paper  in  which  ho  outlined  the  refurma  ory 
system  which  he  has  since  carried  out  with  such  success  at  Elmira,  and  othyr 
valuable  contributions  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Great  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  prisons  have  since  been  made,  and  some 
thirty  new  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  constructed  so  as  to  tacilitate  the 
working  of  the  improved  systems,  have  been  established. 

Hon  William  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.L.,  road  a 
paper  on" '   The  Philosophy  of  Crime  and  Punishment."  which  deserves  careful 

''^''%r.  Round,  secretary  to  the  New  York  association  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners,  read  an  exceecfingly  well  considered  paper  on  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  discharged  i)risoners     He  sorrowfully  admitted  that  m  many  cases  the 
society  with  which  he  is  connected  are  not  successful  in  their  efforts  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  criminals.     Some  failures  are  caused  by  the  unwillingness  ot 
those  who  have  employment  to  give  to  take  discharged  convicts  into  their  fac- 
tories or  workshops  ;  some  from  the  refusal  of  other  workmgmen  to  work  beside 
convicts;  others  from  the  over-zeal  of  policemen.     But  the  greatest  difficulties  arise 
from  the  convicts  themselves,  who  fancy  t^at  the  world  owes  them  a  living  an 
that  if  they  consent  to  return  to  honest  ways  they  should  be  petted  and  coddle 
because  they  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes.     He  related  many  instances  m 
which  he  foind  this  to  be  their  state  of  feeling.    In  very  many  cases  the  convic , 
come  out  of  prison  determined  to  take  up  again  their  lives  of  crime,  and  all  ettorU 
made  for  the  benefit  of  these  are  practically  useless.     In  many  cases  he  said  is 
easier  to  deal  with  old  crooks  who  have  grown  tired  of  being  imprisoned  fie- 
quently  and  who  know  how  great  is  the  probability  ot  their  being  imprison 
2-ain  if  they  again  offend  than  with  first  otiendera,  who  imagine  that  they  ^n^ 
escape  detection  if  when  they  repeat  their  crime  they  are  more  careful.    In 
S^te  of  New  York  a  State  agent  is  employed  to  g^^ve  to  discharged  convicts  t^^ 
amount  allowed  by  the  State!'   It  costs  nearly  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  m  cxp    s^ 
for  every  dollar  thus  distributed.     The  convict  regards  the  amount  paid  1  lu  ^ 
his  by  right  and  generally  spends  it  in  a  debauch.     It  wou  d  be  better  i 
money  were  paid  by  the  warden  and  in  instalmonts.     It  would  be  better  .till 
some  means  were  devised  to  enable  the  convict  to  eam  some  money  for  him  d 
while  in  prison  which  he  would  regard  when  he  was  discharged  as  a  little  capita 
to  be  put  to  good  use     Mr.  Hart,  of  Minnesota,  stated  that  in  the  prison  ot  th 
State  an  allowance  ot  from  nine  to  twelve  cents  per  day  is  made  to  each  comi 

"         ,.        .  1  1       •n i.   rorto-'   *>  hi^  "I'ill    "♦•  '•nnn/'ity  for  work.    lti> 

accoiding  to  graae  ana  -.viL::-,>ut  regai-j:  ■.  ■  nis  .-....--.  --i— --^v  -»  :fi,„hiLi; 
made  even  when  a  man  is  in  hospital.  This  money  .s  paid  to  his  amily  if  he  ha^ 
a  family,  and  in  such  case  the  convict  also  receives  an  additional  amount  onw 
discharge.     Several  members  expressed  warm  approval  of  this  system  and  du 


approval   of    that    which    .        •  ^^'''^''^""'^^'''^'''''============^^ 

linswl,„le,„i,|„„i *>'""  """'''' •'•y.  can  earn 

t^:«:r:ir  ^  '^-"e  a^^k  ^^-^  ^-  ..h 

the  views  o7tho,o  whn  ?•"■?  '•«f«'-'"atory,  read  an!  ^"^^''"•ged  prisoners 

the  standard  recot^eVa:  h>^'^^  "'"'i^^'i  y  "corSin"  T'^T^  ^'^  «^PO"n<Jed 
accnlance  with  fM?!.°'Sanizat.on  make,  ifc  diSt  ^r  "    ^^"^  "  ^'^^  ^^mfnal 


wumtiuns  or  men."  Hn  ri^o^-T  ,  ."-""'"a'ity  are  rp*.rn;*Ji  V  '"  *  oistincfc- 
characteristio  of  criminal  ^'^•'^n*'^«  various  claaJs  of  .-"^  •'"T  *"  '^''t'  and 
that  criminals  mav  hn  r«?  '  ^^P^^'aHy  the  asymmetrv  nf  !i,  "J"'"*'"^'  ^^e  physical 

tuted  the  betterTe  p::^trl''  ??.«'»^«d  E-Ve'elrll^^^^^^  T'^  '^'-^"^! 
lalMil  good  and  noi.(%«r      ..  ■  '°''  •'  'he  plastic  «m. ;.  .    "'^'^  'rentracnt  is  inali 
li«bitu3e  of  Kdv  °^i"'  "»,  '•'«  MsortinR  ha  I  it  T     ;VP?<»iWe  lo  develop  ?? 

unanimous.    The  on^v  ^     "^^^'^  ^^^  members  of  th. 

effected-in  additio°  iT^'^  ^>^,  ^^ich  the  reforLaL'^T"'^   -re  virtually 

"istructioninsome  hil      '''  ^^'^  ''^  religious    nfS^i„      "^^  ^"'"'nal  can  be 

«nly  increase  the  criminarf  ^^^*bo"'•>  and  such  literar!  ;  /'*^'*"  °^  industry 
powers  and  lead  hinw.  '^°^^  ^^  knowledge  b.^M^  instruction  as  will  not 
treated  kindly  ye^t^^^^, -?,«;«  ^o-ect  habits  ofthoughT'"^^?^^?  ^'«  ''^te^ectud 
Jone  to  create  or  renew  i^  K-  ''''^''^  «"  J"stly.  and  everv^H'  '"'"'°^'  ^^^ould  be 
tetter  things.  ''"'^  ^°  '^'"^  ^anly  aid  h^oCurabTe  fef^'i^^^  '}'^ld  be 
Every  one  who  spoke  of  iu  ^  '^  ^^^^'"e  for 

thevt.7n,?u  _   ',°®^ gaols  una  nmnp-T,i„",.*^?^  the  county  authnnH-oT 

•-»rge  01  the  county  gaols 
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and  derive  a  large  pari  of  their  income  from  them  are  elected  and  are  really 
subject  to  no  authority.    General  Blinkerhoff  stated  that  in  Ohio  several  gaols— one 
account  says  29 — have  been  constructed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  complete  separ- 
ation of  the  inmates.     But  in  nearly  all  of  these  the  sheriflfs  neglect  or  refu>ie  to 
give  effect  to  the  separate  system  and  prisoners  are  allowed  to  herd  together 
during  the  day  time  as  in  other  gaols.     The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  it  was  argued  was  that  gaol  buildings  and  gaol  officials  should  be  placed 
entirely  under  control  of  the  State.    Even  this  it  appeared  would  not  be  sufncitnt 
unless  some  method  of  selecting  gaolers  fit  for  the  work  could  be  found  and  such 
men  when  selected  should  have  security  that  they  would  hold  oflfice  during  good 
behavic-ir.     Where  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  or  superintendent  of  other  penal 
or  reformatory  institution  is  appointed  by  the  governor  changes  are  not  infre- 
quently made  and  the  effect  is  almost  invariably  evil.     It  was  repeatedly  urged 
that  the  absolute  control  and  management  of  all  houses  of  detention  and  gaols 
and  of  all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  board,  non-political  and  independent. 

The  lease  system  of  some  of  the  southern  States  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting discussion.     Mr.  Lee,  inspector  of  prisons  in  Alabama,  read  a  paper  in 
which  several  statements  made  in  a  northern  paper  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  by  those  to  whom  their  labour  is  leased  were  contradicted.    Mr. 
Lee  stated  how  the  prisoners  are  treated  in  Alabama  and  what  care  the  State 
takes  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  lease  for  the  prisoners' 
benefit.    The  lease  system  was  forced  upon  the  States  by  the  circumstances  which 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  intention  is  to  establish 
prisons,  such  as  the  best  of  the  northern  States,  as  soon  as  possible.    Dr.  Sirae, 
who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  lease  system,  agreed  with  Mr.  Lee  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  northern  papers  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  are  grossly  untrae.     The  discussion,  although  interesting,  did  not 
contain  much  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission.    There  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  labour  that  should  be  required  of  a  convict.    That 
he  ^ould  be  required  and  compelled  to  do  as  much  work  as  such  a  man  would 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  free  labour  market  of  the  outer  world  seemed  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion.    In  reformatories  generally  the  grading  of  the  prisoners,  the 
use  of  a  special  dress  for  each  grade,  the  use  of  badges  and  other  such  incentives 
to  good  conduct  are  thought  necessary.     The  system  of  marks,  by  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  confinement  may  be  earned,  is  used  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  appeared  to  be  generally  approved  of.    There  was  some  difference  o 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  literary  instruction  should  be  carried.    All 
agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  valuable  reformatory  agency,  but,  while  at  Elmira 
several  of  the  convicts  pursue  what  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  "  a  uniwr- 
sity  course,"  and  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  other  institutions  an  excellent  education 
is  given,  the  course  of  instruction  in  many  instances  is  confined  to  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.    As  to  the  value  of  religion  in  the  work  of  reforming 
criminals  there  was  evidently  much  difference  of  opinion.    No  one  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  was  useless  or  unnecessary ;  but  between  the  opinion  of  Colonel  | 
Tufts,  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  who  insisted  that  without  Divine  assist- 
ance  the  true  reformation  of  a  criminal  is  impossible  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  thought  a  sermon  from  a  star  preacher  on  Sunday  evening  better  than  the 
constant  ministrations  of  a  regular  chaplain  of  inferior  parts  the  difference  « I 
very  marked.    Indeed,  many  of  those  who  spoke  most  warmly  of  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  the  chaplain's  work  were  of   opinion  that  a  chaplainl 
to  be  Euccesaiul  must  be  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  much  knowledge,  of  keej 
discernment,  of   great    experience,    of   profound    uympathies,  broad    minded,! 
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eloquent,  and  abovp  nil  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^'^'''''^'^^''===========: 

distinct  schools  and  thlT''^''-    ^'^<^.  nevertheless   fl,.      •       ^^"== 
One  regards  crime  as  d.."'^"'''"  "^  *»^«  two  Hnefof  lu'^T'  ^^  ^wo  very 
refo-,  and  while"attaehb"a  1  .P^^'^^-el?.  bu  '  wLle'S\^^^«  ^'^-T 
tnal  training  as  means  of  refS-m^ '^*^"^*°  ^^cipline  aid  ntS^    f^'?^  «'="^«s  to 
other,  while  Professing  ad,!!       ^*'''"' ''^^^s  chiefJv  unon  1  f-'"'"*^  *"^  ^^dus- 
ment  as  vengeance  of  J^^  ''!fP^°t  for  religious  S,     ^'°"' '°fl"e°ce.    The 
or  of  a  neglect  of  the  C'  ''}^'  '^'^^^  o{  natuS  dS^T'V^'^^'  of  Punish! 
means  of  rWmation.3uehaVil"'^'  '^"l'««««  Sy  1^^^^^^^  -nl  Siental. 

strengthen  the  will  anrl  ...  ?  improve  the  body  exmn^   ^^*,"''*'  ^^d  material 
happiness  in  life  depend  on  ^'V*^'  P"«oner^tKll  hi   r'^*"^^  *^^«  inteS 

waa  generally  admittrdSn^?  ''«{*^'matories  or  intermix  "^°"«  ^'  ^^^t  at 
institutions,  comparatively  mt^^^^^^^  reformation  shou  d  Ku±  f^^^^^^iaries 
in  such  mst  tutions  thp  =1"^  x-^^" ''«  effected  in  tliAn,.^^  °'^'  '°  a'i  penal 
who  may  possibrbe  corS/iT  '^'^'  yo^^persouTct^^^^^ 

gbe  IS  manifestly  impSlf^RT  "^^  °««^«X 

States  and  all  were  said  fnT"  ^  Reformatories  for  m^n  n^      regarded  as  incorri- 

the  Minnesota  State  Refol'f     '°^  ^°°^  ^ork     M^M  J  '""''^  ^°  ''""''^^  of X 
the  Elmira  Reformatorv  «,T'''^^  informed  me  that  thifr^-l  'VPe^mtendent  of 
t  me  and  has  on  WbS  TJ^"  ^'  P^'^^^'^able     It  W  t '       ,  "?"  ''  *°  "^««« We 
t^^e  State  Legisla'iut lit' rr-     ^^« '^"-berls  wS^^^ 
2^ber  of  industries  whfch  as  '  f   '''T^  appropriation  h^'°|;f,'^^  ^'  «°on  as 
their  earnings.     It  is  nni^^   1  ^.^^  are  few.     The  inV^ol  ^"^  increase   the 

;aydraww1iendU?arg'ed°'^e"'^",!"^«  ^•'  helVrtm  aTV   r"<^«  of 
wiIJ  accomplish      Mr  P?    J   -bespeaks  very  honflfniL  ^    ,  ^  ^"nd  which  thev 

"ost  intere'sting  e^perfm^t''  V^  ^°^^'  ^-^^^s^f^^''  ReformatorJ 
"tory  for  boys  to  be  sunn?.;  ^?®  ^^  established  undpr  «    .      ^'^^  commenced  i 
"aybepaidVparLtsTr  f  ^^  Tol^ntary  coXSonV^'i"  ^^'^''ter  a  reform! 
«n  not  control  arhome     In  '  "^^'°*e«ance  and  tra  IZ  0/.^^  '"^^  «"«»«  ^ 
»fch  as  enables  Mr.  Round  fn!'^''?'^«*  wealthy  p^^^^^^  ^hom   they 

,^*  boys,  but  he  has  a^r^f*^^^^^  two  other  bo  Jsw^l^'  ^°r  one  boy  as 
^^^rthe  erection  of  buifdfni"'^"/  ^PP^i^ations  and  as  he  ?'  ^^«^**  P^^^ent  only 
'Jfitution  will  soon  growfo  w.^  ^r*"  P^^Po^es  will  be  foundt^'"'  '^**  «^oney 
f  ched  to  the  institStbn  wbT^  ^'  ^'^*«^ds  shall  be  its  St  '^P"'*^'  *^^*  ^is 
fhouM  not  be  more  thanf7epn  K ''  °?  *^«  cottage  pJan     B.Tu-  ?"  ^^^  ^  ^arm 

grammar  from  readf.^  „  ^  ^""^^^  '"^  ^^e  school  iitb!„  ^f  ^ormatories.  Neither 
'  «y  are  taught  t^tlt  conversation  and  gXlnhvT^  "^^l  ^^e  boys  leam 
cliaracter,«f;°:^^  ^ook  for  places  nam«r? ;«  ilT^P'^y  ^^om  the  mans  n/  '!.!? 


J'Jeyare  taught'^to  ffiTnr  T''^'''*"on  «ua  geo^rranhv  fm^  *£      ^ ^  ""^^iean, 
Iciiaracteristic  of  5^i  •    XV    P^^^^^  "amed  in  tKof?^  ^^"^  *^e  maps  on  whi^K 

I  ^r®  said  to  be  more 
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numerous  than  can  be  entertained.  When  an  applicant  is  admitted  he  signs  a 
paper  pledging  himself  to  do  any  duty  that  may  be  assigned  to  him  without 
ay  for  six  months  and  to  observe  all  the  rules.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
s  signs  a  similar  agreement  for  three  years  if  he  so  wishes  and  he  b  approved  of. 
He  may  renew  the  agreement  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  receives  only  food 
and  clothing  and  of  course  he  is  lodged.  Mr.  Round  appears  to  have  been  led  to 
the  establishment  of  this  order  by  having  observed  the  great  success  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory.  Very  few  of  the  boys  who  pass  through  that  Protec- 
tory afterwards  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  this  Mr.  Round  attributes  to 
their  being  cared  for  by  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  training  of  those  boys 
from  religious  motives  and  who  do  not  work  for  pay.  He  believes  that  his 
brothers  have  much  more  influence  over  the  boys  in  his  institution  than  any  paid 
teachers  could  have.  The  Brothers  who  are  now  nine  in  number  and  who  will 
number  25  when  the  institution  is  complete  ai'e  with  the  boys  constantly.  Two 
sleep  at  night  in  each  cottage  in  rooms  overlooking  the  boy's  dormitory.  They 
rise  with  the  boys  in  the  morning  and  in  the  wash  room,  at  the  breakfast  and 
other  meals,  in  the  chapel  at  prayers,  in  the  fields,  the  workshops,  the  school 
room,  the  playground,  one  or  more  of  the  brothers  are  always  with  them  taking 
part  in  prayer,  in  work,  in  study,  and  in  recreation.  Except  that  more  time  is 
given  to  prayer  and  to  religious  instruction  and  that  the  Brothers  so  thoroughly 
identify  themselves  with  the  boys,  the  training  and  employment  difler  little  from 
those  of  other  institutions.  Mr.  Round,  however,  regards  the  results  as  eminently 
satisfactory. 

The  Reformatory  for  women  at  Shsrborn,  Mass.,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  who 
although  he  attended  the  Congress  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners 
Aid  Association,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  helping  the  work  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Commission,  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Johnson  the  superin 
tendent  to  whose  ability  and  zeal  the  success  of  that  reformatory  is  so  largely  due, 
I  was  also  invited  to  be  present, 

Mrs.  Johnson  explained  very  freely  and  fully  the  principles  and  methods  on 
which  she  manages  the  institution  and  what  she  believes  to  be  the  results.  Women 
and  girls  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  sent  to  this  reformatory.  One  girl  of 
13  who  was  a  mother  was  sent  to  her  and  she  has  a  woman  of  eighty.  The  re- 
port of  1889  shows  that  of  those  committed  in  that  year  53  were  under  21  years 
of  age  and  91  were  from  ^1  to  30.  The  total  committed  in  that  year  was 
206.  Of  these  92  were  committed  as  drunkards,  nine  of  them  being  under  21 
years  of  age.  29  were  committed  for  ofiences  against  the  person,  and  51  for 
offences  against  chastity.  As  many  as  41  of  those  committed  had  been  previously 
committed,  two,  three,  four  or  five  times  and  of  those  recidivists  26  had  been  previ- 
ously committed  for  drunkenness.  The  total  number  of  inmates  on  September  30th 
was  244.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  left  home  it  was  230.  The  average  now  is  about 
230,  The  number  of  inmates  in  former  years  was  much  larger  having  been  at 
one  time  over  400.  In  1884  the  commitmento  were  309,  and  of  these  153  were 
for  drunkenness.  The  minimum  sentence  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  this  reformatory 
is  one  year,  the  maximum  is  12  years.  The  average  length  of  sentence  last  year 
was  one  year  four  months  and  one  day.  Promotion  in  prison  and  a  rebate  of  sent- 
ence varying  from  thr«io  days  per  month  upwards  are  earned  by  good  conduct  alone 
and  determined  by  the  number  of  marks.  Besides  the  superintendent,  physician, 
clerk  and  deputy  superintendent  there  are  six  matrons,  28  deputy  and  assistant 
matrons,  and  some  other  employes.  The  salaries  amounted  to  $23,376  last  year, 
Other  expenses  including  $5^^100  for  alterations  and  repairs  amounted  to  836,M8i)f 
which  $14,044  was  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  inmates  and  such  part  of  tiie 
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4ire  always  keot  in  ^U  K„  r""^  ^*  ^^^^   of  which    10  „;,?•?;     ^'^^^y  acres 

living  when  they  return  f^  .f''°*  ''/''  *«a«'^  the  inmates  hll  !'°'^  t»«  *<>  a  very 
in  domestic  S  of  whil  ^'  '""'■'^-  Several  of  hem  are  .!'  T^,^'  ^"  ^^""'^^ 
women  do  whatever  wo/k^.^'-^^  "^^^  are  quite  i^c^w  wf^""^'  '"•^'^'•"«tecl 
in  farm  work  is  an  ohWf  f  "^  u^"  ^"^  °"  *''«  ^ann  To  hi  .  J  '''  'f '^'^'^'''  and 
Men  are  empljld  oinnl''T^'''^"  ^'  '^  i^  'Wdea  as  a  TF?^"^-  "''^asionlly 
including  the  chaplafc^i"  ^^'''^  ^"  ^^e  ofBc"ers  a„d  servanf?^  ,f  <:onMence. 
keep  guard  and  enfWrn^  ^P^.Physician,  are  women      Thm!  "^  *''^'  institution 

notL^ei^othe;t     !tlT^'"°"\^"«^^^  ?T^'  '"^^  *« 

by  the  governor  of  fL  o/ *   •^'^Pfrmtendent.  physician  nnS  .1  ™.  ^^^n^on  would 

other  ernployes  are  an'o  ".^  Tf'  't'  '^'^'^'^^  o?ZCn<ll^^Tr  "''^  "P'^°^"*«d 
the  commissioner  o?Eons  ?.'^  '''"P^'intenden  suE  '  to  if.  '""'"^"^  f  "^ 
are  never  allowed  tr  T,  ,f  arty  political  consideraHnn!,  vr  H-  '^PP'-oval  of 
the  institution  ''  "^''"^«  "^«  appointment  of  Xt  ^r  th^''''  '^"'"'^'^  ^^>'«' 
Although  a  "management  of 

really  conducteronX'nrindnt^"/-''';'"^"  sentences  is  given  tho  .«f         . 
paroled  are  always  indeKJ       .i-'^-^'^^^^'^scnten^esa^^^^  ^"^ 

selves.    The  wa^rL  f  hi?      t'^'  ""^  *^'«  ^^  considered  blZ  L  it  P"^?"^^^  who  are 

.  The  prisir  '::7z:a  ::r^ '-'  -"--^^'^  'p-  '"^^-^^^  "^^'"- 

^^^  Vt'T'^-  '^^  'nht:VaS^5r  -r^-re  employed 
The  third  grade  have  TTn  '",  ^J^^'^^  they  C^  thet  C'^^^  ^^'^'''^^^^^^ 
ware  removed  from  th«  f  \i '  ''^.^'^^  ^^  «>eals  anJu  e  thp  ^v  '  ^^"  ^*"^'°g. 
they  are  refusedTanv-  ^^^}^'  «^  the  others  grades     Th!'      'P?'-^  ^"^  ^••"ken 

tables  of  ?he  seclTc  «",  "'^'"r^  ^"^  P"vile|es  acLd^d  I'T.^  ^'  T''''  ^"d 
ing  signs  of  werrnwT  ^\"^  ^''^^''  ^"rnished  Sl.^  1  ^  .•"^'''^-  ^'^^« 
ciSs  enjoy  much  morrf?  *''?  *'^'  *^^'««t"  the  tirst-cla.s  anT.l  '^'"^'T"  «'•  «how- 
confer  ieciSadvrtl  J  'ti!"  *"^  ^^^^ter  pr  vilS  Tht  "^'^^^''^  «*"  this 
of  the  week  each  prloner"  rpJ^'  '^''^'°  ^^  >«arks  isfeeulia       A^h'  T'^^"  ^^" 

;hich  she  has  been  sit^nced  Th«*^-^  "r^^^^^  cln^ltVs  .^^^^^^ 

tendent  and  the  m«fr«^  •      i     ^"®  ^»  allowed  to  spp  nr^  u  .       *^"'"e  for 

l««rnthecharacte^lLi'°  '-'^'  ^"'^  these  endeavor  bv^T  ^"*  *he  superin- 
I  possible  l^Tl'^r  ^.^^  committal,  and  that  the  nrr-ot     ?       t^^  Prisoner's  p^t 
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which  when  heard  does  so  much  to  revive  old  passions  and  inclinations  is  kept 
from  the  other  inmates.  Criminals'  news  three  or  four  weeks  old  is  unin- 
teresting. 

When  the  charactr""  of  the  prisoner  has  been  ascertained,  and  she  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  prepared  she  is  placed  in  the  grade  that  is  thought  suitable.    Old 
hardened  offenders  and  those  guilty  of  serious  crimes  are  placed  in  the  third 
grade.     From  this  most  of  them  strive  successfully  to  escape.    Although  prisoners- 
are  sometimes  reduced  from  the  second  to  the  third  grade,  there  were  only  nine 
in  the  third  grade  when  Mrs.  Johnson  left  Sherborn,  and  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred  in  the  first.     Each  grade  has  its  own  section  of  the  prison  in  which  the 
prisoners  eat,  sleep  and  pass  all  their  time  unless  when  they  are  at  work  or  at 
recreation,  prayers,  etc.     Tlie  prisoners  of  the  different  grades  meet  only  in  the 
work-rooms  and  there  no  conversation  is  allowed  unless  when  a  prisoner  asks 
some  instruction  or  direction  from  a  matron.     During  recreation  the  members  of 
each  grade  are  allowed  to  converse  freely,  but  improper  conversation  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  when  indulged  in  is  severely  punished.     The  prisoners  may  walk 
together  in  threes  but  not  in  twos.     If  anything  improper  is  said  or  done  one  of 
the  three  is  sure  to  tell.     Dancing  is  never  allowed  as  it  would  remind  many  of 
the  prisoners  of  that  which  the  superintendent  wishes  them  to  forget.     The  super- 
vision at  all  times  is  strict,  and  no  misconduct  can  escape  the  observation  of  the 
matrons  who  are  always  with  the  prisoners.     Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
literary  instruction  of  the  prisoners  and  they  are  encouraged  to  form  voluntary 
associations,  singing  classes,  etc.    Temperance  societies  have  been  formed  in  which 
the  prisoners  take  an  active  part."    The  chaplain  says  in  her  report  for  last  year,. 
"  the  school  duties,  both  day  and  evening,  continue  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  part  of  our  work.      In  the  evening  schools  we  have  taken  up  arith- 
metic, geography  and  United  States  history,  the  great  majority  of  the  women 
never  having  had  any  instruction  in  the  two  latter  branches.    Their  progress 
has  been  very  commendable  and  the  earnest  interest  they  manifest  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  teach  them."    She  reports  also  that  the  women  highly  appreciate 
literary  privileges. 

Mrs.  Johnson  regards  religious  influences  as  of  the  very  highest  value  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  Besides  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  regular 
service  on  Sunday  morning  and  Bible  class  in  the  afternoon  and  daily  evening 
devotion  in  the  chapel,  the  Protestant  prisoners  have  an  evening  "  Sabbath  ser- 
vice "  conducted  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Johnson 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  done  by  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  although  he 
receives  no  remuneration,  says  mass  and  gives  instruction  every  Sunday  and 
attends  on  three  other  days  of  the  week,  having  confessions  on  Friday  evenings. 
The  benefit  of  his  labours  she  thinks  are  very  manifest. 

Mrs.  Johnson  thinks  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  prisoners  go 
out  thoroughly  reformed.  Even  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  confirmed  drunkard* 
many  she  thinks  can  be  saved.  She  told  us  of  many  whom  she  had  had 
under  her  care  who  are  now  leading  good  lives.  She  is  satified,  however, 
that  a  drunkard  cannot  be  reformed  in  less  than  two  years  and  even  that 
period  she  considers  almost  too  short  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 

The  superintendent  requires  all  prisoners  to  give  her  written  authority  to 
open  their  letters  which  are  always  carefully  examined  in  such  case.  If  they 
refuse  all  their  letters  are  overheld  until  they  are  discharged.  The  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  see  the  daily  papers. 

A  set  of  rules  have  been  printed,  but  changes  are  made  as  circumstances 
require.  These  are  fully  explained  to  the  prisoners,  but  as  they  are  frequently 
made  the  new  rules  are  not  printed. 
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hardened  old  offenders  from  the  less  criminal ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
iinything  of  this  kind  was  done.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  were  com  para  ti\ely 
large  and  convenient,  and  although  the  whole  interior  was  ^ingy  and  dirty  look- 
ing and  some  parts  of  the  lower  floors  were  wet,  the  atmosphere  was  only  heavy 
and  oppressive.     It  was  not  foetid  as  might  resaonably  have  been  expected. 

When  I  visited  those  places  there  were  few  prisoners  in  the  police  stations 
for  men,  and  only  two  women,  arrested  for  shop-lifting,  in  the  house  of  deten- 
tion, although  it  was  then  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Friday,  we  were  told  W8»s 
"  the  off  night "  of  the  week  and  the  greater  number  of  arrests  are  mado  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  when  the  working  classes  have  most  money  to 
spend.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Tu3.sday,  a  lady  wlio  visited"  tiie 
houseof  detention  on  Sunday  night,stated  thatshe  saw  there  seventy-live  prisoners, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  were  arrested  for  drunkenTi&ss.  Althougli  these 
were  the  prisoners  arrested  on  the  two  nights,  the  number  seems  very  largo.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  so  large  because  the  police  of  Cincinnati,  newly  organized, 
lesire  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  efficiency  and  vigour  for  which  their  chiefs  claim 
credit  How  many  of  the  seventy-five  appeared  in  the  police  court,  I  did  not 
learn.  But  a  large  proportion  of  all  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  held  merely  for 
safe  keeping,  and  are  allowed  to  go  when  they  have  become  quite  sober. 

I  was  nob  able  to  visit  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  Workhouse,  which  are 
said  to  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  superiority  of  institutions  entrusted  to 
experienced  persons  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  removal  fo'- reasons  merely 
political  over  those  in  which  the  superintendent  and  chief  officers  are  changed  as 
often  as  the  party  character  of  the  government  of  state  or  municipality  changes. 
The  House  of  Refuge,  a  large  institution  in  which  boys  and  girls  convicted"  of 
petty  offences  are  cared  for,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Oliver,  a  gentleman  who, 
I  was  told,  was  trained  in  prison  and  reformatory  management  in  Franco,  and 
who  was  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  the  Girard  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
This  refuge  is  admirably  managed.  The  superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  party  in  power,  and  the  Workhouse  is  not  managed  as  well 
as  the  Refuge.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  visited  both  institutions  and  he  assures  me  that 
what  I  was  told  of  them  is  true. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


T.  W.  Anolin, 


Secretary. 
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APPENDIX   E. 


THE   EVIDENCE. 

The  evidence  of  the  gaolers  of  th.  r>      ■ 


Present . 


Hamilton,  9th  July,  1890. 


■J-  W.  Lanomcb    Esq    Ch  •  '"^''  ''''■ 

Anguv.  DnKosKBTZ;  A^FJuhvT  ^"""''   ^^°-  T-   W. 
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Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  Friaonera  discharged  from  the  gaol  congregate  there  at  night, 
remaining  there  for  hours,  men  and  boys ;  I  believe  there  are  more  schemes  Goncouted 
there  than  there  are  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  boys  being  corrupted  through  bad  associations  in 
Hamilton  gaol  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  one ;  I  know  that  when  wo  listen — that  ig 
when  we  shadow  boys  in  the  gaol  we  hear  worse  language  from  thorn  than  from  the  cien ; 
they  will  use  language  that  the  men,  who  are  generally  more  discreet  or  cunning,  will 
not  use. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  older  prisoners  recount  to  the  younger  ones  what  they 
have  done — their  exploits  of  thieving  and  stealing  1  A  No,  I  have  never  heard  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  very  careful  in  talking  about  previous 
offences  ;  I  have  heard  them  recount  the  number  of  times  that  they  have  been  in  gaol, 
but  they  are  pretty  keen  about  giving  away  their  crimes. 

Q,  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  effect  on  their  lives,  which  their  being  into  such  com- 
pany would  have  1  A.  I  do  not  know  any  case  where  it  has  had  th&  effect  of  bringing 
them  back  to  gaol  again. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  any  specific  case  where  young  fellows  had  come  back 
without  showing  any  signs  of  improvement  1  A.  There  are  plenty,  but  it  is  generally 
through  drunkenness,  idleness  or  other  causes];  I  cannot  tell  of  any  case  of  their  relapsing 
into  crime  through  gaol  associations. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  prison  relieved  you  of  the  worst  class 
of  prisoners  ?  A.  It  has ;  the  Central  prison  takes  the  worot  criminals  away,  and  some- 
times even  the  men  sentenced  for  thirty  days  are  removed  in  that  way,  wlien  tliey  are 
short  of  labor  at  the  Central. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  removed  fiom  Hamilton  gaol  to  the  Central  prison  last    H    |,jg 
?     A.  Sixty-four.  H    gQ,, 


year' 

Q.  If  those  64  prisoaers  had  been  retained  in  the  Hamilton  gaol  would  it  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  have  effected  even  as  good  a  classification  as  you  now  have '(  A.  Ob 
yes,  because  it  would  have  kept  us  so  much  fuller. 

Q.  If  the  establishment  of  the  Central  prison  has  assisted  you  very  much  in  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  county  had  a 
poor  house  or  poor  house  a  1  work  house  combined  t  A.  It  woiud  relieve  us  of  quite 
a  number  of  the  vagrants  ^'  uo  come  here  in  the  winter  months ;  there  are  quite  a  number 
sent  to  us  who  cannot  work,  and  are  physically  derormed  who  should  really  go  to  a  poor 
house — men  who  have  conmiitted  no  crime,  but  who  from  physical  disability  are  unfit 
ior  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anoun  : 

Q.  Do  the  rules  require  you  to  keep  account  of  every  recommittal  during  the  year! 
A.  No. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done?  A.  I  think  it  could  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  provided  we  got  new  index  books  every  year  ;  I  started  one  last  year  in  October 
and  I  could  tell  how  many  prisoners  have  been  reoommitted  since  the  first  of  last 
October. 

Q.  It  is  very  necessary  that  such  a  record  should  be  kept,  because  you  might  have 
1,000  commitments  entered  but  only  400  prisoners.     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Of  the  64  prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  prison  how  many  were  recommittals! 
A<  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  many  recommittals. 
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Q.'  And  you  say  further  that  in  the  present  condition  of  your  gaol,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  carry  it  out.     A.   It  would. 

Dr.  RosKORUOti  : 

Q.  Sijy  that  you  have  a  boy  15  years  of  aj<o,  an  1  a  hardened  criminal,  and  8U|)po8e 
that  a  lad  comes  in  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  whom  you  believe  to  bo  comparatively 
innocent,  would  not  the  oiFect  of  those  boys  assouiating  together  be  decidedly  bad  upon 
the  younger  one '(  A.  It  would,  but  if  I  knew  the  tirst  one  to  be  a  bad  caR',  I  would 
put  biin  in  number  one  went,  where  we  have  the  men  who  are  nob  such  hardened  oriniinala ; 
I  would  not  put  boys  such  as  Dr.  Rosebrugh  doHf-rihes  together  if  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  on  these  boys  to  put  each  of  them  in  a 
room  by  himself  where  he  would  only  see  the  turnkey  or  the  chaplain  occasionally,  and 
where  he  could  be  8up[)lied  with  books  to  read  ?     A.   I  do, 

Q.  It  would  keep  him  away  from  the  bad  boys,  would  it  not,  and  you  could  hardly  call 
that  cruel  1  A.  Keoping  him  away  from  bad  boys  would  not  be  cruel,  but  to  shut  him  up 
alone  would  be  a  bad  thing ;  boys  as  a  rule  have  a  dread  of  the  prison ;  it  is  a  hard 
thing  sometimes  to  see  them  crying  in  their  cells  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Q.  Which  in  your  opinion  would  bo  the  less  of  the  two  evils,  to  allow  a  boy  to 
associate  with  bad  boys  in  the  corridor  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  room  by  himself  ;  which 
would  be  best  for  the  boy,  for  his  parents,  and  for  the  community  1  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  fair  comparison  to  make;  I  have'  already  said  that  if  I  knew  of  a  bad  boy  in 
the  boys'  corridor  I  would  have  him  removed  out  of  the  corridor ;  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cellular  system  is  desirable. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  your  duty  as  a  gaoler  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  which  boys 
were  more  or  loss  vicious,  and  to  soptrate  them  from  the  others  ?  A.  We  could  not 
separate  them  except  hardened  cases ;  we  try  to  find  out  by  overhearing  their  con- 
versation ;  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  find  that  one  of  the  boys  is  specially  wicked  and  likely  to  lead  others 
into  mischief  what  steps  do  you  take  1     A.  W3  generally  put  them  separate. 

Q.  What  is  the  greater  number  of  boys  that  you  have  ever  had  at  one  time]  A. 
The  four  we  have  now  is  as  many  as  we  have  ever  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhury.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  erecting  a  building  close 
to  the  gaol  under  the  supervision  of  yourself  and  staff,  in  which  the  vagrants  and  mild 
cases  of  insanity  could  be  confined  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  see  any.  I  would  want  some 
more  men  perhaps  to  attend  to  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  small  expense.     A.  Yes,  a  small  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  County  of  Wentworth  makes  any  other  provision  for  its 
poor  than  sending  its  vagrants  here?  A.  We  have  a  refuge  at  Hamilton,  and  I  think 
the  county  pays  for  some  at  the  House  of  Providence  at  Dundas. 

Q.  Each  locality  has  in  fact  a  poor  fund  for  the  support  of  its  indigent  7  A.  Yes,  but 
a  great  many  vagrants  wander  through  the  county  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
they  cannot  get  into  a  refuge  because  they  are  not  citizens  and  the  magistrate,  if  they 
apply  to  him  must  send  them  to  gaol,  for  he  has  no  other  alternative. 

t^.  What  is  your  opinion  about  working  a  certain  classs  of  prisoners  on  the  streets? 
A. — The  work  would  be  all  right  I  suppose  if  public  opinion  would  allow  it,  but  you 
could  not  send  many  men  under  one  turnkey  at  a  time.  It  would  be  expensive  because 
you  would  have  to  get  additional  turnkeys.  One  turnkey  could  not  look  after  many— 
Jess  than  seven  and  I  suppose  he  would  have  to  be  armed. 
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Q.  la  it  a  fair  deduction  to  make  4'i<  uio  Mercor  in  improving  that  olaiH  or  are 
thfiy  dying  out?  A.  I  think  the  droad  of  the  Mercer  Heformatory  or  the  rcligjius 
influences  broiinht  to  l»ear  on  that  chv>-  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wiih  it.  I  think  timt 
the  proper  <     ication  of  criminals  is  thu  LH>Bt  way  of  doing  away  with  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Whii^  do  you  mean  by  education]  A.  There  are  a  gr^at  many  criminaln  who 
can  neither  n  ad  nor  write,  and  once  you  teach  them  to  read  thoy  become  more  inttilligc^i't 
and  give  up  criminal  habitti. 

Q.  Hut  are  there  not  a  great  many  criminals  who  can  both  read  and  write  1  A.  A 
very  lur^o  majority  of  those  who  commit  crime  now  can  only  nominally  roml  and  writti 
that  is  to  Bay  a  great  many  pretend  that  they  can  read  and  write  who  cannot  do  so,  and 
I  think  were  they  taught  to  read  and  write  that  would  have  a  good  eflect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  l>o  you  find  that  thoso  wlio  read  and  have  access  to  books  care  about  spending 
tb  jir  time  in  that  way  ?     A.  No  they  don't  care  about  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  t  A.  Wt  have  no  library  but 
thoy  have  teHatnients  and  books  which  the  more  religiously  dispoHed  people  and  tlie 
members  of  the  Halvation  Army  leave  for  ihem,  but  they  don't  snem  to  read  llieui.  The 
sentences  of  thoso  who  remain  hero  are  too  short  for  us  to  do  any  good  with  the  prisoners 
in  an  educational  line. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  them  to  read  the  ordinary  newspapers?  A.  ^o,  they  would  he 
too  well  posted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  drunkards  I 
A.  Wo  have  had  quite  a  number  of  drunks  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  many  who  have  been  deterred  by  the  treatment  there 
from  coming  back  ayain  ?  A.  There  are  aomo  who  have  not  come  back,  but  I  could  not 
bring  to  recollection  who  they  are. 

Q.  Are  those  drunkards  as  a  rule  supporters  of  their  families,  or  are  they  a  charge 
upon  their  families 'f  A.  Those  who  become  hopeless  drunkards  are  generally  a  charge 
upon  their  families. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  could  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  course 
of  treatment  than  common  gaol  commitment  1     A.  I  think  they  might. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend?  A.  I  would  say  send  them  to  some  kind  of 
pripon  where  they  would  bo  retained  until  they  went  through  a  regular  process  of  treat- 
ment, until  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  upon  being  liberated  they  would  keep  from 
drink. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury 

Q.  That  would  be  an  inebriate  asylum.  Do  you  think  that  any  conbiderable  number 
of  the  persons  represented  by  the  401  commitments,  if  the  prison  authorities  made  a 
judicious  selection  of  them  and  tranpfeired  them  to  an  inebriate  asylum  and  kept  them 
there  for  periods  not  exceeding  a  year,  would  be  benefited  by  that  system  of  treatmentl 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  wou?d  be  in  that  time.  While  you  kept  them  there  they 
■would  be  physically  benefited,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  much  good  with  them 
under  two  or  three  years,  I  think  that  course  of  treatment  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to 
young  men  undpr  thirty  who  are  continually  coming  back  to  gaol.  There  is  very  little 
chance  of  absolutely  reclaiming  the  old  gaol  drunkard,  but  I  do  not  see  why  something 
should  not  be  done  with  him. 
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Q.  What  18  your  experience  as  to  the  curative  effect  of  hard  labor  upon  the  priscn- 
ers  1     A.  I  think  its  effect  decidedly  wholesome. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  it  hard,  real  hard  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  if  you  hare  to  choose  between  idleness  and  labor  that  labor  has  the 
better  curative  effect  upon  the  prisoner  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  really  object  to  labor?  A.  Quite  a  number  of  those  k\\o 
travel  from  gaolto  gaol.  There  was  only  one  month  in  five  years  when  there  was  no 
stonfe  in  the  gaol— it  was  a  year  ago  last  August.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  we 
never  had  so  many  prisoners  in  gaol  as  we  had  during  that  month. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  stone  ?  A.  The  city  supplies  it,  and  it  is  doubly  useful  to  the 
city.  A  large  number  of  people  go  to  work  in  the  stone  quarries  to  bring  it  down  to  us 
andwe  break  ours  so  much  smaller  than  what  is  broken  outside  that  we  don't  n  ally  enter 
into  competition  with  outside  labor.  The  men  outside  don't  care  about  breaking  it  so 
fine,  as  they  are  all  on  piece  work.     It  does  not  pay  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  reformative  effect  of  the  prison  upon  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  is  more  likely  to  be  accoraplished 
under  a  system  of  hard  labor  than  under  a  system  of  idleness  1  A.  I  do  think  so.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  reform  a  man  if  you  kept  him  in  idleness. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  sent  to  Penetanguishene  last  year  ?     A.  Eight. 
Q.  And  how  many  girls  to  the  reformatory  ?     A.  One. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  results  of  such  reformatory  treatment  on  those  youths.  Do 
they  come  back  again  to  you  after  serving  their  time  at  the  reformatory  1  A.  We  get  a 
good  many  who  have  been  at  Penetanguishene  back  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  argae  from  that  ?     A.  They  are  not  reformed  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  industrial  school  would  be  a  better  method  of  reformatory 
treatment  t  A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  the  youngest  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  to  an  industrial  school  before  they  get  so  hardened  as  to  necessitate 
their  being  seiit  to  prison. 

Q.  Were  those  you  sent  to  Penetanguishene  youths  who  had  lapsed  into 
vicious  habits,  but  had  not  become  quite  reprobate,  or  were  they  hardened  criminals! 
A.  They  were  mostly  small  boys  that  an  industrial  school  or  something  of  that  kind 
would  have  dealt  with  more  properly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  county  of  Wentworth  there 
is  room  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  enough  to  support  one. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  to  group  several  counties  together  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  group  a  reasonab'  '  number. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  system  of  boarding  out  destitute  or  neglected  children 
who  are  likely  to  fall  into  crime  i  A.  It  would  hardly  p^y  to  keep  a  school  for  » 
small  number.  The  best  plan  I  have  heard  of  is  that  adopted  by  some  society  in  Scot- 
land. They  go  rouna  the  country  and  find  people  who  have  got  no  children  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  some  for  a  number  of  years.  In  those  families  the  children  are  kept 
isolated  and  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits.  As  this  country  is  now,  we  have 
not  got  many  families  without  children,  so  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  practicable. 
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Q.  Physically  or  mentally  1    A.  Well,  mentally  more  particularly. 

Dr.    BOBEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  moral  effect  upon  them  1  Do  you  thiiiK  it 
would  prove  a  deterrent  on  crime  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  frighten  them  into  being  better  men  ?  A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  frighten  them  so  much. 

Q.  Would  it  improve  their  temperament  t  A,  I  think  it  would.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  badness  communicated  from  one  to  another  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  prisoners  were  kept  hard  at  work  during  incarceration  would  that  improve 
matters]  A.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent.  When  they  have  nothing  to  do  they  are 
generally  studying  some  mischief. 

Q.  How  are  your  prisoners  employed  1  A.  Well,  we  have  no  regular  work  at  all 
for  the  prisoners  except  the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  the  prison. 


A.  Breaking  stones,   I  think,  i» 


Q.  What  kind  of  labor  would  you  recommend  ? 
▼ery  good  labor. 

Q.  Would  that  interfere  with  outside  labor  to  any  great  extent  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  to  any  great  extent,  perhaps  less  than  anything  else  that  we  could  employ 
them  at. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  the  best  place  for  habitual  drunkards,  or  could  you  sug- 
gest any  other  mode  of  treatment  1  A.  I  think  I  could  speak  for  one  or  two  I  can  call 
to  mind  just  now  that  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  being  drunk  and  disord.-iv, 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  under  the  influence  of  liquor  since  they  served  their  sentence. 
I  think  the  treatment  of  the  Central  Prison  would  be  beneficial  to  that  class  of  people, 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  for  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  committed  three  or 
more  times  to  gaol  a  long  period  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison )  A.  Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  beneficial  for  them. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  have  you  in  the  gaol,  and  have  you  n  library  1  A. 
We  have  instruction  occasionally  from  ministers  who  come  there,  and  it  has  a  goorl  c  ,  rt. 
Sometimes  we  have  none  for  three  or  four  months  at  a  time.     We  have  no  library. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  priRoners  would  like  work  if  you  had  it  for  them  to  do,  or 
would  they  prefer  idleness  f  A.  .  aere  are  a  few  that  don't  want  work  and  would  not 
work  if  they  could  help  it,  but  the  majority  are  anxious  to  work. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  prisoners  men  who  could  under  ordinary  circumstances  earn 
their  living  if  they  were  sober  and  industrious.  A.  Many  of  them  I  know  could,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  are  strangers  to  me. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  In  our  county  I  think 
the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  liquor  trafiSc. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  county  council  liberal  in  dealing  with  your  requirements  from 
year  to  year  and  with  your  requisitions  for  improvements  ?  A.  Reasonably  so.  I  have 
never  had  any  cause  to  complain. 

Q.  Has  your  gaol  been  built  long  7    A.  It  was  built  33  years  ago. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  library?    A.  We  have  no  library. 


., ,,  ^'  f  "y  'eligious  instruction  ?     A    v„o  ,u 

.  J-  1"?^""  •>«-  •««  -'=«-»"  ..out  .,e  «.„  ,,„,  «e„  „e.  ,,  .He  O,  j 

»«  'kenffand  never  bothered  mj  heirf  L't^',   '  '"""'  ""V'  got  dl  I 
«.  Tien  It  does  not  trouble  vou  .4,111    A    T,  A       ,     ' 

«.AKOodvo„ng,ello,,    Is'    "^  ""'^  °°».  ""^ '"«•  .=o«gh. 

^■-oidi.j,..,.;:::r""""'""'-- 

Q.  Haveyounot  thouchtofit?     A    xr     r  *^  * 

I ..  ot::r "'°"' ""^' ^'■'^^^-d  .nd  ,,or. ,_ 

J       Q.  You  have  heard  Mr   fihi^^ia    i.i.         . . 
«ini.ri.„.'t:tp'?brS.?"-^d""'"\'f  '^'°  *'^^^^^^^^^ 

iSr.""  *«  •«"'•*- "  <i™or:i;^Cbu1' th.t't".  t^f  ^y^T"  t 

a  question  I  am  not  prepared 


I  !l 


i  ,  r 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  influence  of  a  bad  prisoner  upon  a  better  one  would 
'be  corrupting?  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Hiirailton  has  a  certain  way  of  dealing 
'with  those  cases.     In  some  instances  there  is  no  bad  influence  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  had  the  efiect  o£ 
lessening  the  evils  of  improper  classification.  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has ;  I  think  it  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent  against  crime.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  only  one  or  two 
come  back  again  to  us  from  the  Central  Prison, 

Hon  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  the  rigid  discipline  do  you  think  1  A.  Yes,  there  is  no  opiiortu- 
nity  of  idling  there  ;  they  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  what  advanced  thinkers  in  peno 
logy  call  a  perfect  system  of  classification  in  your  gaol  1  A.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  we  sliciid  have  the  cellular  system,  that  is,  entire  enforced  separa- 
tion one  from  another ;  I  think  that  would  be  demoralising  and  injurious  morally.  1  do 
not  think  it  would  in  the  slightest  degree  improve  those  who  were  confined.  Those 
committed  for  burglary,  rape  and  serious  crimes  of  that  character  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  cellular  confinement  even  in 
those  cases,  but  I  think  Ihey  should  be  removed  from  the  other  prisoners  as  mucli  as 
possible,  that  is  from  t.iOse  convicted  for  Ipceny  and  the  like. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  those  waiting  trial  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  in  serious  casea  they  should.  I  know  many  instances  of  persons 
committed  for  larceny  who  had  got  into  trouble  through  intoxication  rather  than  through 
a  desire  to  steal. 

Q.  From  what  I  gather,  you  think  you  may  associate  those  waiting  trial  with  those 
sentenced  without  any  injurious  effects  resulting?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  those  awaiting  trial  who  have  been  committed  three  times,  do  you  thiujj 
that  the  classification  in  regard  to  prisoners  of  that  kind,  having  regard  to  the  serious- 
ness of  their  crime,  would  f  ffect  any  good  ?  A.  No,  because  often  those  three  or  four 
times  committed  are  committed  for  short  periods  for  simple  drunkenness. 

Q,  Then  in  your  gaol  could  you  have  a  perfect  classification  made  ?  A.  1  think  it 
is  possible. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  if  you  had  thirteen  prisoners,  seeing  that  the  highest  number 
you  had  was  thirteen  ?  A.  Yes,  we  could  with  thirteen,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could 
with  a  higher  number. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  has  told  us  that  there  is  a  poor  house  at  St.  Catharines.  Is  it  your 
belief  that  it  benefits  your  gaol  in  point  of  discipline  and  classification  ?  A.  I  thin!:  not, 
for  this  reason  ;  the  poor  house  is  solely  under  the  control  of  the  county.  The  only 
ones  admitted  to  it  are  those  indigent  people  in  the  county  whom  the  diff'errnt  townships 
put  there.     There  is  no  one  admitted  there  except  those  coming  from  -.1.6  townships. 

Q.  Were  there  any  vagrants,  people  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  people  who  have 
been  for  years  a  burden  on  the  county,  admitted  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  Would  there  not  be  a  large  proportion  of  those  committed  to  the  gaol  if  you  had 
no  poor  house  ?  A.  No,  because  so  much  would  be  allowed  to  families  in  the  county  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  and  that  would  be  a  cheaper  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  poor  house  had  you  not  any  larger  number  of  j 
vagrants  in  your  gaol  1  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  would  have  more  outsiders,  i 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  iessenB  the  number  of  inmates.  It  is  only  those  committed ; 
for  minor  offences  that  we  have.    The  county  will  not  allow  any  one  from  the  city  to  go 


al  with  those 


\,  1  think  it 


Q.  I  notice  that  32        •        '"         "^  '*  ^'"'  ^*^^-  ''"'^ 

are  a  charge  upon  Iheir  tmliiS'^  ""'  "°*  ^"^^^^-^  ''^  ^-^"^rardt^^attTes  te^; 

workingofttsTbSutbr\n'd'hT"''°i"'^"^^^^^^  Have  von  n.f    .     . 

the  time  you  have  been  sheHffr  A    T  m^7  ^"^"^  ^"^  ^Pi^ion   "gardinrth^     ^'^  -^^ 
there  is  one  at  Mimico      J  til  I"""''  '^'i*  ^^^ey  are  very  esSLi  £•    '^^  *^""°g 

Q.  To  what  do  vou  fttniK,,*-.  *u       •  . 
been  negligence  on  th^  part  0   the  pa^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  the  local  authoSt'^^l^nS^^^^^^ 

source,  to  my  mind  for  recruitLg'Snat"''  ''^'^  P°"^^  *°  --«dy\h'ar  Tfa^e  Se 

boys  bein^°c^ommiS  ^o"  T}  ?  ^'T'  ^^""'^  ^or  young  boys  ?     A    t  ^ 

haJena/ed   bernrbtlXbl/:;  ' t  °/r  ^-     ^  ^^^ '' otht  boy^  ttnT^^^ 
liberated  after  a  reprimand      T  Si, -f -P^^'f^  magistrate  foi  sentencfanT.?^  °''®  ^ 
should  be  sent  to  gL        ^^     ^  '^'""^  ''  '«  ^  ^^-^entable  thing  thafa  boy  o?  tendT^  Zt 
Hon.  Mr.  Dbcry. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  fJm  n^, 
We  „.t  thoagh't  of  th."  »tLt°""""™'  ""■■'S  »"-  «.e  control  0/  *e  gaols ,    A    I 

Government  tak  nTover  t^A     .*"f%   ^  '^^  "°*  «^«  any  gL  thaf  1  u'"^  ■  *°  '^^  "«*" 
many  "here  ""LrVrlenv^'iT  °°^^'  ''^^^  *°  intemperance  ?     A    W  n         . 


I  .i 


17  (P.O.) 
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James  Smith,  Sheriff  c*  the  County  of  Welland,  called  and  sworn  :— 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  M.-.  Smith  1    A.  Since  January  1389 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  think  that  improp'^r  classification  Is  e  csuje  cf 
increasing  crime  1  A  Well,  it  certainly  would  be  a  disadvantagii  It  cejiirtiuly  would 
not  decrease  it.     I  think  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Would  that  be  more  the  case  with  youths  than  ■'pHY  adults'!  A.  I  think  that 
these  would  ba  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  gaoi  influence, 

y.  Do  you  make  frequent  visits  to  the  gaol '(    A.  Yes,  vftry  frrnuent. 

Q.  Do  von  generally  consult  the  f^aoler  about  matters  appertair.mg  to  prison  affairs 2 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  U-vi  the  Central  Prison  had  a  good  effect  on  ths  discipli'io  anu 
classification  of  the  gaoi  ,'  A,  'h&b.,  I  think  it  has.  It  has  lessened  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  the  fewer  prisoners  •  ?  have  ii\  saol  the  better  we  can  classify  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  2a  jfOfmible  to  make  a  better  classification  of  prisoners  in 
Welland  gaol  than  thor.)  ia  ».•.  i'vesent  i  A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  witii  the 
number  oi  prisoners  that  we  have  at  present  we  could  not  make  an  improvement  in  the 
classification,  considering  the  accommodation  that  we  have. 

Q.  If  vagrants  and  tramps  were  removed  to  some  establishment  specially  fitted  for 
them  could  you  ire,  prove  your  classification  ?  A.  Oh,  certainly  ;  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  winter  season  are  tramps.| 

D.  Of  the  132  prisoners  committed  last  year  I  see  that  there  were  72  vagrants.  Do 
thes"  chiefly  belong  to  your  own  county  or  are  they  outsiders  1  A.  A  great  many  have 
come  £iom  other  counties.  A  great  many  from  over  the  border,  from  Buffalo,  tramps 
looking  for  work. 

Q.  Can  you  recommend  any  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  prisoners ! 
A  Well  it  is  hard  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  hard  work  has  a  good  effect. 
Give  them  all  the  hard  work  you  can.     We  always  keep  them  at  work  when  we  can. 

Q  Can  you  suggest  any  employment  that  could  be  provided  for  these  people.  A.  The 
only  employment  tlmt  I  know  would  be  breaking  stones  in  the  gaol  yard,  and  I  don't 
know  what  use  could  be  made  of  that.  If  the  county  would  take  the  subject  up  of  era- 
ploying  prisoners  breaking  stone,  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Q  What  do  you  think  of  working  on  the  streets  1  A.  I  do  not  think  the  county 
would  take  that  up  because  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  unpopular.  Anything  that  leads  to 
expense  would  be  unpopular  with  a  great  many  people. 

Q  Don't  you  think  that  the  moral  effect  upon  these  men  whether  they  are  willing 
to  work  or  not  is  good  ;  and  that  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  if  it  were  known  that 
men  sent  to  the  gaol  would  be  compelled  to  do  a  fair  day's  work?  A.  Ye  .  T  think  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

0    As  a  general  rule  are  thos"  "'i  prisoners  who  are  entered   as  t 
A    No    not  as  a  general  rule.     W        ve  not  evidence  of  the  fact  va: 
Sometimes  we  find  that  they  ha^-e  encouraged  to  go  out  of     .i*r 

were  thus  relieved  of  a  charge  upon  them. 

Q  Under  whose  authority  would  these  men  bearrested  9  A.  Th-j.  w:  ?3lJ  be  arrested, 
taken  before  the  police  magistrate,  charged  with  vagrancy  because  the  Vsienomeani 
of  support  Sometimes  to  get  arrested  they  will  go  and  commit  some  pe>.<  '^  «*«t  of  larceny 
so  that  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  that  they  may  be  c.   )  uoted. 


i.ps  criminals  I 
■  \  are  criminals. 
<;ountie8  which 


Q.  Do  you  say  that  if  a  f ««,  ^''^  P''^'"  ^°"«e- 

Mr.  Joky.  "m, 

i  tnmit  a  considerable  number  como  f^ Vu    o        "  *"'''"®  ^ere 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury.  '^*''"  ^''^  Stat«  of  New  York. 

The  OlIAIRMAN.  *^ 

Dr.  RosEBRUGH.  "  "^  *  proper  way. 


Some  of  them  would, 


10 
I 


O   Q  .  ^  f""^'*"*' preventives  of  crime  — *^ 


'i'! 


teo 


James  Ooville  recalled. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  401  vagrants  in  your  gaol  last  year.  What  do  you  think  wii^ 
the  principal  cause  of  the  vagrancy  in  their  cases.  Were  they  confirmed  vagrants  or 
men  who  could  not  procure  employment?  A.  There  were  a  great  many  conlirmeci 
vagrants.  In  the  summer  season  they  beg  or  lie  out  at  nightH,  and  then  there  are  some 
who  are  drunkards.  We  don't  perhaps  prove  drunkenness  a^'ainst  them.  They  may  be 
noisy  and  we  see  them  loitering  around  ;  we  arrest  them  and  charge  them  as  vjij^-iinta, 
In  summer  as  I  say  they  sleep  out,  and  in  winter  when  it  is  too  cold  they  contrive  to  be 
ai  rested  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

Q.  You  have  more  vagrants  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  vagrancy  generally  on  the  increase  or  decrease  1  A.  Well,  we  had 
less  last  year  than  formerly.  I  think  the  chief  reason  that  keeps  them  away  is  tin-  laiqe 
pile  of  stone  that  we  have  to  break.  My  idea  is  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  are 
professional  tramps. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  remedy  for  vagrancy  and  tramping! 
A.  Give  them  longer  sentences  and  plenty  of  hard  work.  I  would  sentence  them  to  some 
hard  labor  prison.  Since  I  gave  my  evidence  I  have  examined  my  books  and  I  (iiul  that 
for  this  year  ;  that  is  from  the  first  of  October  there  are  717  entrie^j  as  comniitmentd 
•which  represent  409  individuals.  ' 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  that  come  to  you  have  fallen  into  crime  from 
drink  ?     A.  I  think  over  80  per  cent. 

Q,  Of  children  under  16,  how  many  do  you  suppose  are  brought  there  directly  or 
indirectly  from  drink  ]  A.  I  should  say  fully  one-half  of  these  children  that  go  through 
the  gaol  are  brought  there  indirectly  through  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  be  remedied  in  time  by  a  prohibitory  Ic  w  (  A,  I 
think  that  a  prohibitory  law  would  cure  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  stricter  school  law  would  have  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number 
of  criminals  ?     A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  truants  from  school  in  gaol  f  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
Most  of  these  boys  that  come  iu  admit  that  they  have  been  away  playing  a  bit  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 


Dr.  RosEBRDGH,  Surgeon  of  Hamilton  gaol,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  Hamilton  gaol?   A 
About  29  years. 

Q.  From   your   observation   during   that   time,  are  you  of   opinion  that  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  and  vice   is   largely  due    to  the   defective  classification  and    corrupt  I 
ing   influences  of  common   gaols  1      A.  Well,   I   am  hardly   prepared  to  answer  that  I 
question.     The  class  that  we  have  as  a  rule  are  such  a  hardened   bad  set  to  begin  witii  I 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  far  these  influences  may  have  affected  them.    I  think  I 
that  we  have  young  people  going  through  the  gaol  who  seem  to  be  influenced  by  tl 
associations,  but  they  have  near.y  all  some  bad  qualities  when  they  go  there.    I  think  | 
most  of  the  young  men  have  been  leading  bad  lives  about  the  town  before  they  have  b 
caught  and  committed  to  prison.     I  tihnk  that  a  proper  classification  ought  to  accompli'" 
good,  but  whether  it  will  do  so  or  not  I  cannot  say. 


,  Q.  Take  the 
year,  what  effect  i 
I  years  instead  of  frt 
Nrunkards  it  woul 
I  drunkard  though. 
I  invariably  falls  bac 
I  soffiu  become  tempe 
I  wits  sooner  or  laf 


l|li|''   J 


to  crime  from 


fr«,uentl/an?o^er«%tTetTt  IfJe"  TvoTiit"^^^  whom  had  been  in  gaol 

from  such  association  7    A    V«c    t  *u-  i   •?  ^°"  "''*  *'^^^^  that  evil  efff-ota  «,«nU         ,1 

nil,  th,«,  or  four  Zi  4  A  wtr/  'J  """  ""«  ""•  "  '"»  i»»^™t  blTlXS 
W  not  y,t  beco-,  hardewd         """'''  '•™  "  ™'J'  i-\i"™us  effect  „po„  ZboJ"  X' 

them  out  should   be  checkpr    n     ''^   diseased,  and  I  think  that  system  nf  K-?    ^ 
.hen  they   become  marS  till ^"":?*'J.  ''  8«"i«8  f«"  of  d  soied  chi  d.^n  SJ? 
observation  goes,  two-tSs  ot  th«  Procreate  diseased  children  ?    I  think  so  fa^S: 
fuland  bad  .^hat  is,  SrhVc^^rK^I^^^^^^^^^  eontit^^tiotl?;  Z 


a.  ofVrSpiSr  *''"•  ''^^^  '^"^'^y  ''^  *  «ood  deal  to  do  with  crime  1 


A.  I  do,  I 


presume,  venereal?    A.    Yes. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  And  will  be  transmitted  affain  ?     A    v      l    • , 

.....er  th..  ,ues«.a     I  ttint.f :et  itrrp'^opotiot  "1?  I  '  T  "°'r^^ 
0   Wfill  th^r.  ,  P»  "portion.     At  least  two-thirds 

Ivlul'^bLCerp:',^/!*;^:-".'.^  -  I  «nde„ta„d,  rW  exC.io^ , 
.;.r  in  (he  ships.     Only  boySbTeTCd  to  uZItfl.*  «™n.in.tie„  bafoi  they  .re  SSt 

«.  Ana.beirp.,ny„.,ddo  .be  ..e,    A,  Tee.  .be.  „..pri„,  „„„„  ^  ,„ 

The  Chairman. 

.J.^:ri"f.bti;t^«?3rb'„?nrrr'"»---«-«--.ve 


jea.  instead  ^fVromTo  toTo  drV  wTr^^tf  '^"^  ^-P'^^n    nfdSnkrr   w 
rtl^  it  ^ould  have  a  gooTeffect'  Th  '  ^  ^'^''^^  '^  ^^^  **ke  the  Joungor    L  o? 
I  drunkard  thou.h.     V„.,  ..„„«°?.^  5-*-   /  Jave  n    confidence  in  the  rIform%  t'old 


86S 


Q.  What  would  you  suggest  for  *'^..i  il.;,!;.?  A.  Hard  work  for  the  old  dass,  and  I 
think  for  the  younger  classes  there  ",.■!  I  h,  ;cuo  hope  of  rot'omi  if  they  had  three  v«arH 
—I  don't  think  that  less  than  '  ,  lor-  o\ad  be  of  much  use— in  an  institution^ith 
a  view  to  reforming  thom.  T  Uc  n«n  think  that  a  sentence  of  two  years  would  f«. 
sufficient, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  would  be  a  good  place  for  these  younner 
drunkards,  or  would  you  prefer  an  inebriate  asylum  1  A.  1  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
as  regards  those  who  could  not  pay  for  their  mainteiianoo  in  "-  inebriate  asylum,  a  place 
where  they  would  have  plenty  of  work,  regular  ...  ^.i '.  o/ady  rmployment  would 
be  good,  and  they  would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  reclaimed  than  if  they  were 
allowed  to  lie  about  idle.  I  have  known  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  in  an  inohriate 
asylum  and  have  had  no  work  to  do  who  have  fallen  into  their  old  habits  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  rot  very  much  faith  in  the  treatment  given  at  the  inebriate  asylum ! 
A.  I  may  say  injustice  to  these  places  that  I  have  not  hi-u  very  much  experience  of 
them.  For  th  .r.  habitual  drunkards  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  whi  ,key 
out  of  them,  thon  put  them  to  regular  hours,  regular  work  and  regular  meals  ;  that  will 
cure  them  if  anything  will.  There  is  no  medicine  that  would  prevent  their  going  back 
to  their  old  habits  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  vagrants  and  that  clius  ol  <;riminals,  are  they  mostly  ^'.unk- 
ards  1  A.  Yes,  they  are  mostly  drunkards  and  they  are  always  afraid  of  work,  .'/hen 
we  have  got  our  stone  yard  full  ot  stones  we  are  not  troubled  with  so  many  of  them,  hut 
when  we  have  not  we  usually  find  a  large  number. 


of  it 


Q.  Then  work  is  your  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  1     A.  Yes,  work  and  plenty 


Q.  What  kind  of  work  ?  A.  That  is  the  trouble.  T  find  that  otiier  men  not  of  the: 
class  don't  wish  to  associate  with  these.  I  r-'ed  to  think  they  should  be  turned  out  into 
the  streets.     It  would  be  hard  to  get  good  honest  men  ':o  work  with  this  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  for  va;  •  .nts  and  'ramps  1  v^  periods  in  the  Central  Prison 
would  have  a  good  effect  ?     A.  So      ig  as  ^ou  keep  tUciu  there. 

Q.  Assuming  that  by  some  means  or  other  vagrants  and  tramps  could  be  disposed 
of,  and  that  the  drunk  and  disorderly  prj^oners  could  be  largely  reduced  by  the  removal 
of  at  umber  to  the  Central  FrisOii  or  tome  industrir  place  do  yoa  think  that  better 
classification  and  discipline  could  be  etlucted  in  the  gaols?  A.  I  think  so,  I  Hiink  'bey 
could.     Some  means  should  be  devised  to  make  them  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  what  is  known  au  the  cellular  system  f  A  Well, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  system,  but  J  ^  no'  msidered  it  very  fully  although 
I  have  read  of  it.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  i  ,er  cellular  system  here  is  a  well- 
devised  scheme  of  emj'oyment.  I  think  there  is  ?rea  leal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  uch 
a  system. 

Q.  A\  hat  is  the  chief  cause  of  criminality  and  vice  ?  A.  I  think  that  with  the 
female  population  in  the  gpols  intemperance  and  prostitution  are  the  chief  causes  of 
crime.     There  is  no  effective  cure  for  prostitution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  great  proportion  of  female  prisoners  that  come  under  your  care 
in  gaol  are  prostitutes  1     A.  The  greatest  number  are. 

Q.  What  eflfect  has  theii  association  with  the  other  classes  of  female  prisoners! 
A.  W*^!!.  T  am  not  nrenared  to  answer  that  queation.  I  hardiv  know.  T  think  !!:"-■  whffl 
a  woman  is  pleused  in  gaol  she  feels  it  and  she  generally  says  she  will  never  sin  .  jaiu, 
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that  she  will  never  do  wmno  u  ~  . 

thmk  sho  .8  liable  to  come  out  as  CI  tht  ,^?  7°'^'''"^.  *'">  *»>«  Prostitute  f    Do  you 
»  not  very  b.d.  """k  the  conversation  1,.,„,5„  „„,,„  j,,  «™J;»° 

&  s«  -  -  '-ir  'w  i  •• ''  ' "^"s  -  -  " "» s 

k...  ho«„.  „f  „(„g,  i„ ,,,,  ^^„;«.;«  boM  th„  „p,„,„„  t„  „  i„„g  ,i„,  tLtT.  „„gi,t'^to 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 
was  no  gett.    ,  a  situation  for  him,  and  what  v^j  fL     ^'     ^^  '^^"''^  "o*  work  and  there 

£  En  -■  '•"  ^ei:r.s;.^S~  -- ^^^^^^^ 

■**•  1  would  be  in 

Il  there  „  „'  ,„„„  Zltrr  '■"  J  "'"«■«■>  whon  he  gen  onl 
foe  Chairm  v. 
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that  is,  wliei\  iii> 


a  hougflhold  in  the  country  with  a  farmer  and  his  wif«,  subject  to  some  kind  of  su.h  r- 
viiion  by  tho  authorities?  A.  I  thinic  there  am  boys  who  wish  to  become  farmern  an,l 
boys  who  wish  to  become  mechanics  that  might  bo  put  out  in  this  way, 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community?     A.  The  chief  caus"- 
preeminently  the  chief  cause— is  inten,  aorance.     Idleness  and  poverty  are  oerhaos  i).,. 
outcome  of  intomperance.  i  j  .         r      ' 

Mr.  Jury. 

q.  Do  you  think  the  lack  of  employment  is  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  T  mentioiinl 
Idleness  as  bmn^  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.   Hut  there  is  idlenoHs  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control 
18  unable  to  find  work  ?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Wfiftt  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  boys  from  fullin" 
into  cnmi'  A.  I  think  boys  ought  to  he  kept  at  home  in  the  evenings.  If  thev  luo 
allowed  to  congregate  at  the  street  corners  at  night  they  hear  a  groat  deal  of  bad  conwr. 
sation  and  tliey  learn  a  great  many  bad  ways. 

The  OUAIRMAN. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us  that  heredity  and  bad  evironra.mt  together  are  grPat 
«3auso8  of  crime.  Do  you  think  that  crime  is  due  itj  a  marked  degree  to  hereditary  caiises  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  an  lionest  and  truthful  man  marries  a  woman  whose  familv 
history  is  one  of  untruthfulness,  thieving,  etc.,  the  children  born  under  such  oil,  u.m- 
stances  will  turn  out  to  be  thieves  and  liars,  and  as  a  general  rule  while  there  may  l,e 
one  or  two  like  the  father  they  are  congenital ly  born  thivf  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  tho  child  were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  mothi-r 
at  an  early  age  it  would  still  be  inclined  that  way?  A,  I  think  that  if  the  mothor  .lird 
when  thr  child  was  an  infant  it  would  grow  up  a  liar  and  a  thief. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  very  much  to  tho  bad  example  in  both  cases  ?  Supposing  the  fatlier 
18  not  very  truthful  and  the  woman  an  excellent  woman,  do  you  think  that  she  iniiit 
have  a  good  cfT^ct  upon  tho  children  in  teaching  them  and  training  them  to  the  sam-' 
habits  as  herself  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Dr.    EOSEBRUOH. 

Q.  In  regard  to  cellular  confinemeDt,  it  has  been  carried  out  for  years  in  (irPiit 
Britain  and  all  criminals  sentenced  to  penitentiaries  are  sent  in  the  first  place  to  nine 
months  solitary  confinement.  In  Belgium  they  are  incarcerated  in  this  way  for  them,  le 
period  of  their  sentence.  Some  experts  claim  that  this  causes  insanity,  and  who-i  ihc 
continued  separation  from  their  fellows  ensues  it  injures  them  mentally.  Do  you  brlicvo 
that  too  much  confinement  in  gaol  on  the  separate  cellular  'system  of  treatment  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  person's  mind  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  few  months'  confinement  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  in  that  way  ]     A.  No.     But  I  do  not  know  what  several  years  might  do.     ' 

The  Chairman. 

Q'  Would  you  require  to  have  the  proper  structural  requisites  for  airing  and 
lighting  and  employment  before  you  would  recommend  the  ado'^tion  of  the  ciHular 
system  ?     A.  Yes. 


W.  0.  Barnr«,  eallcHl  and  Hworn 

The  CHAIKMA>f. 

^•^°"  "-"'"•"  "-'"ton.  Mr.  Barnos? 


10th  July,  1890. 


A.  Yes,  16  years. 


^      Q.  Yo«  ar«  connoctecl  with  a„  „  '  '^  '"'"• 

history,  an.l  whf„  r  asked  L  .  ".  T"  ti.emaelvea.  Thov  -n,"  J  ^«^''''"«  ^<'ry  ,„ucb 
invariHble  reply  wa«  tWt  J; 'i^^t't  f '"^  "°"'^'  ^'"  -»'- '  VgS  oTo/°''!  '""  *''-' 
"  H»''nx  drunk,"  thov  wo.,l7      ,      *  ''"°'^-     "  What  are  von  in  .  °?  ?"«""-  their 

''f-ingbackt;myXTon./-P'^r   "  ^^''^^^  «••"  you  Jin"  '  ?«*''' ^^f     ^  ^«"W  a.k. 
what  they  were  Z.wl  ?'*"'?"  ^  suppose."  would  b^,  fhl^    "   ""'*''     ^   would  a.k. 

and  ho  has  to  steal   forTh!?         /    •""  '^*«  "  "'*"  pufr  in  iaol  fn,    f  •  ,^  ''"^  "°*  '^"ow- 

priHonersthatwerepuTnltl     ''',"''^'  ^''«»  he  Jets  ouf of  IT /'""'^'"^  "••  ^te^^ling. 

minod  that  we  shou'  "l   ZfuaZ^'X  f  ^*'"'  ''^ok^the  roldai  "*'"". '  "^"^  "^  *'>««« 

}o;  ^";;  it  up.     Gentlelner  of  p^sltiot^S  f^  "?  "^  «-oue  Ho^e.  "S  yTp  i  ''"^r; 
Th<'.itygavH  us  «.30()    ♦»,„     P''*'"on  m  the  city  intoreafwrJ  tu         ,      ^M.C.A.  ecu  d 

"  »"PpSr. .  ,<::'■  Homr""if  '""'• """  '^«  s  "s'fM't''  '"./'■•■>••"»'. 

"J  aiJinK  mm?  wV„      T  "■""  "•  '">'"  done  -■■  T ,.  R         'i  '"'""  S""""-     I  "ill 
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went  out,  became  absorbed  in  the  population,  or  went  elsewhere.  If  a  man  says  he  can 
get  work  in  Brantford  or  in  Toronto,  and  he  shows  me  good  reason  for  believing  that,  lie 
will  get  work  there,  I  buy  him  a  ticket  for  the  place.  He  finds  work,  and  very  often  we 
don't  hear  from  him  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  them  to  keep  up  correspondence  1  A.  Yes,  but  that  request  is  not 
complied  with  in  a  great  many  instances.  The  men  are  extremely  grateful  for  what  is 
done  for  them,  but  1  do  not  think  they  care  to  refer  to  this  period  of  their  lives  wlien 
they  were  in  gaol.  It  is  better  to  leave  them  to  themselves  than  to  keep  a  watch  over 
them  j  they  would  not  like  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  have  not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  at  the  home 
and  that  the  gaoler  does  not  send  them  ;  what  is  the  reason  ?  A.  He  has  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  me  in  this  matter,  and  thus  the  men  are  not  sent.  I  reported  the  matter 
to  tne  Sherifi",  and  he  sent  down  a  written  order,  but  still  we  have  not  had  the  men  sent, 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  power  to  receive  discharged  prisoners,  but  if  they  don't  ask  for  ad- 
mission no  one  can  send  them;  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  I  presume  1 
A.  Oh  yes,  certainly,  but  the  gaoler,  I  think,  has  not  assisted  me  as  he  might  have  done. 

Q.  I  see  that  most  of  the  men  sent  to  you  were  committed  as  drunkards.  Do  you 
think  that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a  home  as  yours  for  the  reclamation 
of  drunkards  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  we  could  reclaim  about  one-half  of  them,  but  when  I 
see  these  men  reeling  down  the  streets  I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum  to  supplement  our  work.  I  started  a  crusade, 
and  discussed  the  question  in  the  press  and  otherwise,  and  got  many  interested  in  the  subject! 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  institution  is  a  suitable  place  for  reclaiming  habitual 
drunkards  1    A.  No.     Not  for  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  inebriate  asylum  for  that  class  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  would  do  a  mighty  lot  of  good. 

Q.  Do  these  men  get  work  quickly  after  leaving  the  home  ?  A.  Well,  they  vary. 
Some  are  genuine  men,  but  others  are  lazy  and  indolent,  who  don't  care  for  work. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  these  criminals  and  drunkards  who  have  come 
into  your  homo  have  been  reformed.  A.  Well,  I  cannot  follow  them  up,  as  they  leave 
the  city.  J  can  only  speak  of  the  19  who  have  gone  back  to  gaol.  I  think  the  men  are 
all  worthy  of  the  chance  of  redeeming  themselves.  Tne  dilficulty  is,  we  cannot  trace 
these  men  after  they  leave  us.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  the  majority  have  proved 
themsel'    i  worthy  of  what  we  have  done  for  them. 

Q.  iou  see  something  of  a  number  of  them  at  all  events,  ^nd  from  that  what 
would  you  conclude  1     A.  I  should  judge  that  they  were  reclaimed. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  men  often  fall  into  vicious  courses 
after  you  lose  track  of  them,  and  that  your  figures  as  to  the  number  who  go  back  to 
gaol  may  be  misleading  1  A.  All  I  do  is  to  afibrd  some  an  opportunity  of  doing  better 
who  desire  to  do  so,  instead  or  throwing  them  upon  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  re-admit  to  the  home  1     A,  Yes;  I  re-admit. 

Q.  Out  of  the  1 1 1  cases  are  there  many  re-admissions?  A.  No  Very  few.  If  a 
man  went  through  the  home  and  fell  again  I  would  give  him  a  chance.  I  have  given 
Bome  a  second  chance,  but  I  have  never  had  them  the  third  time,  although  I  would  give 
a  man  another  opportunity. 


James  Ogilvi 
The  Chairman. 
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Q-  What  do  you  think    f  ~ 

they  would  undergo  a  "«.J  !?'S°^'  '""  "»'  •<>  much  „T„  1^2,  ^^  """P'oiou.  I 
Hon.  Mr.  Drdry.  central 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  fi    J    • 

«m„e,  to  drink  k/getwrVn'/f  ""  ""  '°P  »' «»  drrCd'^r'^'"' '» "1*1 

alcohol  on  the  brain  ««  .«,    u  '"P'^^ssed  with  the  deliah*  Zc  1  •  ,.  "  ^  became  a  dioBo. 

n   TK^     •.  .  *  " "  possible 

^i.  men  It  18  a  necessi^xr  ;«       j 
cannot  have  his  own  will?     a^  v  °''''^'"  *°  ""fe  drunkenn^^  . 

it  is  criminal  to  8e?dTdVnnlf-  7'f "     ^  ^^ould  put  him  in  ?n  •    I  ?"*  *^«  "*°  "'here  he 
habits  to  gaol.  ' ''"'^'^-d  who  has  been  s^ubjec  liV^i^  w'  "^^"'"-     ^  ^^^''^ 

Mr.  Jury.  "^  * ''^'^^  ^o°g  Penod  to  drinking 

becaut  "/?rbera?eVh«""  ^^^'''''  '^'^'  ^i"  would  thev  r.      • 

instancefandif  yoStttKr,^-  ^'^  l>r-i "  is  suSTif^'l'^  I  ^-  Certainly, 
Before  that  he  wL >dt'omatt'''  ^^  °^  '^  ^ou  g'tr'^ltd'ol  1  ^  ''^^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Dbuhy.  wvmg. 

deal  t^o  d^tShtC  anftif;^  ''^^^^  °--  of  crime  1    A   I  th'  .  .• 
'•>«  young.     Liquor  a^dfh        "  ^^^'"^  "^^er  liquor  want  nf'  J  •*''•''''  '^'J""''  has  a  great 
that  chi4  oausr^m.'  *'^  "^^^^  «^  ^^-^^  instrLTfon  are.  tt  my  ml  jr/^ "°"  ^ '-« 
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that  chiefly  oau8ecrim«. 
Mr.  Jury. 

beIiev^et?a°tSwtifol!LV[r;'''  P"'''"^"  «"ght  to  be  nut  to  h    . 
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not  see  why  a  tramn^or  I  ""^  t"  """"^  '^^ht  o°r  nine  hour/!,  "'  ^"^  ^'^''"'^  be  put  to 
t%.  ThL  L  pTntt'of  Jo^k  ^i'^°"''^  "«*  be  under  an  ob'ii'"';  "^  "^'"^-  ^  °»°- 
.n  this  city,  corpo'ratb'n  woTl?!  'i'^.-  *°  ^o.     Some  of'tlst  rwahS '?  t  ^^^'^ 

'^-ra     Supposing  von  '   '^L  °  ^«  ^''^^ 


James  Oqilvib,  recalled  .■--  ~ 

The  Chairman. 

Homa    He  tJfnl"  ^'"'^  ^''^  ^^^^ence  of  Mr    Barn      • 
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-"^  a  greater  number  of  "thri       V'"°  ''*'"^'^  ^e  accomplished  «f  If  •'''"'* '^''"  ^"sc«e 

8    »nere  f    A.  I  am  not  adverse  to 
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the  home,  that  is  not  true.  I  have  never  been  adverse  to  the  homo.  When  the  hoi.o 
was  started  the  arrangement  was  that  I  should  send  to  the  home  any  man  who  RhowccI  a 
tendency  in  the  gaol  to  do  better,  and,  we  thought,  wished  to  do  better.  I  kept  sencliujj 
up  such  men  as  I  thought  proper  persons  to  go  to  the  home,  but  Mr.  Barnes  kept  say  in.' 
to  me  that  I  should  send  everybody.  I  refused  to  send  some  who  had  a  bad  record,  an  i 
Mr.  Barnes  would  receive  these  very  same  men  whom  I  had  regarded  as  unfit  to  go  to  the 
home.  The  consequence  was  that  the  prisoners  thought  I  had  not  sufficient  discipliiw 
over  them  when  they  asked  me  to  send  them  to  the  home  and  I  would  not  do  so.  One 
of  the  parties  that  I  thought  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  home  has  since  been  sentenc*;(l 
to  23  months  imprisonment,  and  the  other  one  (there  were  two  altogether)  got  into 
trouble  in  London,  suffering  there  from  delirium  tremens.  He  came  back  to  Hamilton 
again  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  and  he  is  now  here.  My  idea,  derived  from  tii^ 
directors,  was  that  this  home  was  for  men  who  wished  to  reclaim  themselves,  and  I 
thought  that  to  send  hardened  criminals  there,  whom  we  tried  to  regulate  in  gaol  liv 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  others,  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  had  a 
wish  to  do  better.  Besides  the  Rescue  Home  people  are  not  the  only  persons  engaged  in 
rescuing  prisoners  in  Hamilton.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Geoghegan  has  rescued  a  very  large 
number.  I  have  never,  however,  refused  a  prisoner  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  going  to 
the  home,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  not  been  a  man  who  has  askerl 
me  for  an  order  to  go  there.  The  returns  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  of  those  who  have  coni;^ 
back  to  the  gaol  are  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  only  come  down  to  the  31st  of 
March  last,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  passed  through  the  home  have  been  sent 
back  to  the  gaol  since — that  is  of  the  111  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Rescue  Home  durin;; 
the  years  the  institution  has  been  in  existence.  Sometimes  we  heard  of  them  passing 
through  th  ■  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Were  the  111  prisoners  that  passed  through  the  Rescue  Home  of  the  better 
class?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  as  Mr.  Barnes  is  secrptary 
of  ?  A.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  same  system  ;  if  my  suggestion  were  asked  for  I 
should  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  private  house  where  the  men  would  be  more 
isolated  than  by  being  kept  together  in  this  home. 

Mr.  Barnes,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  put  this  question  to  Mr  Ogilvie, 

Q.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  you  were  in  favor  of  the  Rescue  Home, 
Will  you  tell  us  how  it  is  if  that  is  so  that  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  the  homo  has 
been  in  existence  you  have  only  sent  36  prisoners  oui  of  the  large  number  that  liave 
passed  through  your  hands  ?  A.  I  have  told  you  I  only  sent  those  who  I  thouglit  could 
be  benefited.  I  told  the  directors  when  they  asked  me  that  I  did  not  think  there  would 
be  more  than  six  or  eight  during  the  year. 


and  othe 


Rev.  Thos.  Geoghegan,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  of  Hamilton  ]     A.  Yes 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  in  Hamilton  1     A.  Three  years. 

Q.  You  take  great  interest  in  prisoners  and  in  boys  who  are  tending  towards 
criminality  1    A.  Yes,  for  30  yeara,  ever  since  I  could  take  an  interest  in  anything'. 

Q.  Do  you  devote  yourself  to  boys  more  than  to  adults,  or  to  both  alike  1  A.  We 
try  to  make  a  sort  of  centre  of  life  for  boys  belonging  to  the  families  in  our  district,  We 
eoiiiine  ouraclves  to  trying  to  briiig  them  tug(;ther  for  healthy  recreation,  games  aud 
^  :  'cises,  and  to  keep  a  watch  over  them  so  that  they  will  not  get  into  crime. 
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oonld  apeak  almost  would  tell  lies,  and  they  almost  invariably  grew  up  liars  and  criminals. 
I  have  watched  carefully  children  who  are  addicted  to  this  practice  of  untruthfulness. 
One  child  I  know  almost  since  it  began  to  speak  has  been  noticed  to  tell  lies,  and  if  it 
were  found  doing  anything  wrong  it  would  try  to  justify  its  wrong  doing  by  a  lie. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  importation  of  children  from  tiie  old  countries  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  community  ?  A.  1  think  there  is  a  danger  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Some  children  are  naturally  bad,  and  they  make  a  certain  amount 
of  badness  wherever  they  go. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ihat  there  is  any  necessity  for  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
children  apart  from  Penetanguishene  reformatory  and  the  Mercer  refomatory  for  girls  t 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  an  industrial  home,  where  boys  can  be 
taught  to  work  and  taught  to  read  and  write.  I  think  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  country. 

Q.  Would  you  have  these  homes  attached  to  certain  localities  ?  A.  I  would  have 
them  if  possible  in  a  central  location,  and  under  the  best  supervision  possible. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  congregating  a  large  number  of  boys  together  1  A.  Cer- 
tainly not  f 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  homes  could  be  conducted  on  the  family  system  ?  A.  I 
think  so.  I  don't  suppose  that  in  a  place  like  Hamilton  you  could  have  a  home  of  that 
kind,  but  in  a  district  you  could  have  a  home  where  you  would  not  require  to  wait 
until  a  boy  offended  against  the  law,  but  when  it  was  found  the  boy  was  untruthful, 
that  he  would  not  go  to  school,  that  he  was  rebellious  and  lazy,  you  mijjht  take  him 
and  maintain  him.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  parents  would  be  glad  to 
send  their  children  there.  I  know  cases  where  boys  are  remaining  idle  whose  motiiers 
are  out  at  work  all  day  struggling  to  keep  their  little  places  together ;  the  father  is  per- 
haps away,  the  boy  is  playing  truant  from  school  and  the  mother  does  not  what  to  do 
with  him. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fear  of  unduly  disturbing  the  parental  relationship  by  taking 
children  from  the  parents  or  guardians  1  A,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  thsre 
are  a  certain  number  of  parents,  who,  if  an  industrial  school  were  established,  and  if 
the  discipline  were  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  train  a  boy  well  would  be  glad  to 
send  him   there. 

Q.  In  cases  where  parental  control  is  not  strong  enough  to  restrain  from  vice, 
would  you  relieve  parents  of  the  control  of  their  children  ?  A.  F  would,  but  the 
parental  relations  should  be  only  disturbed  where  there  are  evidences  of  the  children 
falling  into  dangerous  habits  through  parental  neglect,  then  I  think  the  children  should 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  State  should  interfere  1  A.  I  think  a  lazy 
man  or  drunken  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  children.  Regarding  crime  as  a  mix- 
ture of  laziness,  drunkenness  and  seltishness  combined,  I  think  children  should  be 
taken  away  from  people  who  are  addicted  to  these  habits. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  children  away  from  the  mother  even  if  the  father  was  a 
worthless  man,  supposing  the  mother  was  good  1  A,  I  would  not,  because  I  thiuk  the 
mother's  influence  is  very  great  for  good. 

Q.  How  would  you  define  the  degree  of  neglect  or  criminality  that  would  justify 
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usually  take  a  few  books  with  me,  and  my  object  is  to  get  the  women  and  men  to  join  in 
the  service.  I  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  every  man  before  I  leave  and  thus  secure 
their  interest  and  attention.  I  ask  the  governor  of  the  gaol  for  his  opinion  as  to  *liat 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  any  particular  prisoner,  because  when  a  man  is  behind 
the  bars  he  is  very  anxious  to  make  one  believe  that  he  is  innocent  and  that  lie 
has  committed  no  offence.  You  cannot  find  the  truth  from  him  for  he  will  invaiiibly 
tell  you  that  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.     The  governor  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr,  Barnes'  evidence.  Are  you  as  sanguine  as  he  appears  to  he 
as  to  the  possbiiity  of  reforming  all  the  occupants  of  the  gaol  ]  A.  Well,  I  am  veiy 
sanguine.  I  believe  a  great  deal  can  be  ('one.  I  think  that  if  you  take  the  hardest 
man  that  ever  passed  through  the  gaol  by  the  hand  and  treat  him  as  a  man  and 
brother,  and  make  him  feel  that  there  is  a  place  for  him  in  life  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  give  him  that  place,  you  will  touch  a  tender  spot  in  him.  I  have  ministered  at  the 
gaol  and  I  have  had  as  good  results,  perhaps  even  better  results  than  I  have  had  outside  thv» 
gaol.  If  a  prisoner  is  a  drinker  take  him  by  the  hand,  arrange  his  tavern  bill,  go  to  his 
employer  and  say  that  this  man  is  pledged  to  give  up  drink  if  he  will  take  him  back  again ; 
you  will  thus  give  him  a  fresh  start  and  you  will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten 
the  man  is  suspectihle  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  In  some  cases  I  have  adopted  a  some- 
what diflferent  procedure  with  good  results. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  work  of  rescuing  discharged  prisoners  should  be  th"  work 
of  i)rivate  persons  or  of  the  Government  1  A.  I  think  it  should  be  done  by  the  (Jovern 
ment  and  that  regulations  should  be  t'ramfed  providing  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  prison  penniless,  and  that  the  State  should  take  him  by  the  hand. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  fund  were  provided  for  this  purpose  you  could  lind 
men  that  would  expend  it  properly  for  the  Government  1  A.  I  think  it  could  lie  done 
by  men  who  interest  themselves  in  this  class  of  work.  If  a  man  did  this  for  the  love  of 
it  he  should  be  recouped  for  any  expenditure  that  he  may  have  to  make.  A  man  has  not 
always  means  at  his  disposal.  A  clergyman  living  in  a  poor  parish  and  amongst  a  poor 
people  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  profiler  assistance.  If  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
recouped  certain  necessary  expenditure,  either  in  the  way  of  purchasing  a  railway  ticket 
or  of  getting  a  man  employment  and  maintaining  him  for  a  certain  time,  1  think  it 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  him  in  the  work.  I  have  never  been  deceived 
by  any  man  who  has  been  recommended  by  the  governor,  although  I  have  been  deceived 
a  good  many  times  when  acting  on  my  own  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  a  man  is  the  result  of  voluntary 
disinterested  action.  Might  not  a  prisoner  say,  "This  man  is  paid  a  salary  to  look 
after  me,  he  has  no  real  interest  in  me.  He  is  a  government  official  and  is  receiving 
public  money  for  what  he  doing  V  A.  I  think  perhaps  it  would,  but  the  expense 
should  not  be  loft  to  the  individual  to  bear,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  good  amongst 
prisoners  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  looked  after. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  that  to  undertake  anything  of  this  kind  there  should  be  a 
■grant  of  public  money  to  recoup  the  people  who  give  their  services  f  A.  Precisely  so, 
Some  money  might  be  advanced  to  some  person.  The  Inspector  of  Prisons  say— who 
would  see  that  the  money  would  be  advantageously  used.  It  is  often  necessary  to  help 
people  in  this  way.  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  dicharged  prisoners  have 
been  saved  iu  this  way. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  in  Toronto  receiving  a  govern' 
ment  and  a  municipal  grant  as  well  as  private  donations.  Would  they  not  be  carrying 
-out  the  kind  of  work  that  you  have  in  view  ?     A.  Yes, 
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experience  in  England,  in  the  prison  at  Wormwood,  for  instance,  that  the  system  works 
satisfactorily.  There  was  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  published  lately  in  the  "  Graphic  " 
on  this  subject.  They  appeared  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  writer 
was  that  the  prisoners  who  had  long  sentences  spent  the  first  nine  months  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  were  occupied  in  making  bags,  etc.,  and  during  the  time  that  they  were 
there  they  were  always  more  open  to  good  influences  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Were  those  awaiting  trial  or  had  they  been  sentenced  1  A.  They  had  all  been 
sentenced.  Wormwood  is  a  penal  establishment,  the  prisoners  in  whioh  are  all  sentenced 
to  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Then  the  plan  applies  to  penitentiaries  but  not  to  the  gaols  1    A.  Yes. 

Dr.    ROSBBRUGH. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  young  boys,  do  you  think  that  the  cellular  system  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  them  1  A.  I  think  an  innocent  boy  would  not  object  to  being  separated  froD 
other  prisoners ;  but  I  think  that  for  a  bad  boy  it  would  be  better  to  be  separated. 

Q.  Failing  the  adoption  of  the  cellular  system,  would  you  have  any  system  of 
classification  attempted.  There  is  a  great  dilTerence  of  character  in  first  oflfenders,  8ome 
comparativeiy  innocent  are  in  great  danger  of  contamination  by  association  with  the 
others  ;  and  then  again,  there  are  boys  of  various  classes  ;  one  boy  might  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt another  than  even  an  old  sinner  would  do.  How  would  you  have  the  classification 
determined  1  Would  you  have  the  law  step  in  and  say  what  should  be  done,  or  would 
you  depend  upon  the  governor  of  the  gaol  to  determine  the  characters  and  qualities  of  the 
various  prisoners  ?  A,  I  would  certainly  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  official,  but  I  think  the 
law  ought  to  be  such  that  the  official  would  have  behind  him  something  that  would  sup- 
port him  in  doing  his  duty,  because  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  an  official  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  Somebody  finds  fault  about  it  when  there  is  nothing  behind  the 
official. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  you  improve  the  classification  of  the  Hamilton  gaol  under  the  present 
system,  so  fs  r  as  the  boys  are  concerned  1  A.  I  think  as  regards  this  gaol  that  the  best 
that  is'possiblc  with  us  is  being  done,  that  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners,  taking  Hamilton 
gaol  with  its  present  population  ?  A.  I  think  lunatics  should  be  separated  from  all 
others,  I  think  that  old  men  who  are  past  work  should  be  by  themselves,  tramps  should 
be  separated  from  the  others,  simple  drunks  ought  to  be  separated,  and  the  men  who  are  wait- 
ing trial  and  the  men  who  are  sentenced  should  be  kept  separate  ;  and  I  do  not  know  but 
it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  make  a  division  even  in  the  drunks,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  man  might  be  taken  up  for  drunkenness  to-day  who  may  have  been  down  for  larceny  on 
some  former  occasions.  I  do  noc  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  him  in  with  a  drunkard 
who  simply  could  not  pay  his  fine. 

Q.  That  is  eight  classes  for  men  alone.     Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  same  j 
classification  with  respect  to  the  woman  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  so.     There  is  not  the  same 
proportion  of  them  in  gaol,  I  do  not  think  that  the  crimes  for  which  women  are  in  gaol 
pass  over  so  wide  a  field  as  those  of  the  men. 

Q.  Would  you  have  an  objection  to  drunken  women  and  prostitutes  being  put  j 
together  1     A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  require  the  entire  separation  of  prostitutes  from  other  females !   A. 
T  should. 

Q.  And  the  sepwation  of  little  girls  from  those  older  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  some  girls  under  16  who  are  as  bad  as  women  of  j 
25  ?    Are  not  some  of  tbem  prostitutes "(     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  proportion  are  utterly  uaeless  as  family  supporters  1  A.  Perhaps  a  (juar- 
ter  of  them. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  men  who  are  utterly  useless,  who  are  constantly 
being  committed  and  re-committed  1  A.  1  should  recommend  long  periods  of  sentence  in 
the  Central  Prison,  and  they  should  be  placed  on  indeterminate  senteno.  s  ;  that  is,  chey 
should  not  be  sentenced  for  less  than  a  certain  period,  and  it  should  depend  entirely  upon 
their  own  conduct  how  long  they  should  remain  in  contlAiement. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Do  you  think  that 
we  could  adopt  the  Reformatory  system  of  Elmira  here  with  advantage  to  the  community  ,' 
Ji..  That  is  a  reformatory  for  young  men.     I  think  you  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  are  such  in  Ontario  as  would  enable  ua  to  Jo 
*hi8  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  go  into  it  so  extensively  at  first,  but  I  think  wc> 
might  get  up  an  institution  here  of  that  kind  that  would  accommodate  all  that  we  hav.. 

Mr.  JuRV, 

Q.  You  think  that  what  is  wanted  for  the  majority  of  the  boys  is  more  play-groundH  1 
A.  Yes,  healthy  amusements.     Opportunity  for  athletic  games  in  the  evenings. 

Dr.  ROSBBBUQH. 

Q.  The  Commission  would  like  to  know  your  idea  of  the  Government  assuming  the 
control  of  the  county  gaols  ?  A.  I  should  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  whole  cii  the  county  gaols. 

Q.  Could  you  give  yovr  vp;*u  of  educating  the  municipalities  up  to  this  point?  A. 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  a'-ravidpalities   would  not  object  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  wit,-  or  a  plebiscite  were  taken  the  people  would  decide  in 
favor  of  such  a  change  1  A.  1  think  they  would  do  it.  I  think  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  effect  of  the  Government  assuming  control  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, they  would  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  municipalities  would  continue  to  pay  their  share  of  the  main- 
tenance 1    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  expense  to  the  country,  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  some  contituencies  ?  A.  Nothing  at  all.  The  whole  expense  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  At  present  the  constituency  that  sends  most  criminals 
has  to  pay  most  money.  For  instance,  take  the  County  of  Wentworth;  if  it  has  a  larger 
number  of  criminals  than  another  county  it  would  have  to  pay  more  for  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  gaols,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more.  1  do  not  think  the  people  would  object 
to  the  change.  The  one  thing  that  would  stand  in  the  way  would  be  the  question  of 
expense,  but  the  system  would  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  undertaken  a  large  expenditure 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Centrftl  Prison  that  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  Domin' 
ion  had  the  Province  not  erected  that  institution  1  A.  Yes.  I  know,  too,  that  a  great 
many  people  would  rather  be  sentenced  to  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  a  very  long 
period  than  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  year.  I  think  the  Central  Prison  is  one 
of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  country. 
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HcoH  McKiNNON,  railed  and  sworn. 
The  Chaikman. 

q.   Voa  .re  Ih,  Chi.f  „t  Police  .t  HTOillon  I     A,  Ye,,  ,ir. 

*^»he,  .„  „  eke  „.^„„i„,  „,  ,«„,  .utZSZf^"Z:Lf^Sl^^ 

Q.  Under  whose  immediate  supervision  ?     A    Tf  ;=       j 
police.  pel  vision  /    A.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of   the 

Q.  And  they  are  under  you  ?     A.  Yes. 

..  hLtVctridTnr.rSSe^t.tt''"'"""?'  r'<»  •-'  '-'«■  '  A.  IVell, 
4.  Kcond  corridor,  it  t'lier,  .re  „S  j«  tter?  Th"  °'  ""^  "  ffl'«<l.  »•  t.™.f»  into 
•hm  minor  prisoner,  .re  put,  not  in  cX  ""'  ''"°  '"">  '"««  >»*  ™"i» 

»]..?■  I'VI'""  """  °''""  "'•  '"  "■«"•«  '-"■'or,  the,  .re  of  oo«r.„  looked  „p  i„ 

Q.  C.a  the,  t.lk  to  e.ch  ether,  A.  Oh,  y„,  they  c.n  .pe.k  to  e.ch  other. 

.h4re.r„nffl"fh:'Snfeir;errLt'i.Vw'''  '°,f  "^  v  ^-  ^'^  «■» «-  »< 

following  morning.  ^  *'^®  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  on  the 

Q.  Not  a  longer  period?     A    Ma      t*  *u 
..J  il  they  aheufd  ^  ,on,.ndVd  th.y  e  ther^rj^T""  'H'y  "«  '»'  '»  g»»l. 
[.nod  of  ouslody  in  the  look-up  i,  from  the  liL*^»  ?l,  ?      °'  '"  '"''"''  »"'•  "»  *«' '!>« 
■■■gUtr.te  in  the  mornins.  *"*"  °°'"  'W  »>  before  the 

^JJ  ^vTthTr.ii^drb'o'lThe'y'tT  '""tV  *'^  '-»  -«'  Mo.d.y 

..-.h,,..  orator,  .he  i,  left  AfXT,Sl'ri.tkrheL\g:t:^^^^^^^^^ 

A.  yI'^  '   "*"='  "'  '-'•  y"  »-«-»  h.™  pri«,ner.  rem.nded  over  Sunday. 

.<  'W  kind  the  oSenaer.  are  not'SreXr  L'^,'h.'°ntZ  'iSlnt  ^'"'  '"  «-' 
-.?.n^°Llme*r  '"  *"'"  '"■°°""«'  '»  «"  'oek-np,  prior  to  trUl  I    A.  L.r. 

iv.  ^9',  ^°*  offences  against  the  by-laws  1    A    i  a,.      ^  i 

the  bylaws  that  boy  ^ould  be  locked  Ip  at  tight  for  °*  *°^  °^^°*'«''  ''g*^'^«* 

Mr.  Jury. 


them 


«.  ^or  playin,  on  the  .t„e,  aay ,    A.  Oh,  no,  ,e  take  their  name,  and  .„„m,n 
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Q.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  hack,  would  he  be  allowed  to  have  one  ?  A 
Well,  It  would  depend  updn  the  kind  of  case  it  was  ;  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  .he 
circumstanoes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  of  association  would  be  likely  to  have  a  bad  ellVct 
upon  younger  prisoners  committed  for  the  first  time.  A.  Well,  until  a  person  has 
passed  through  his  first  experience  he  has  always  got  a  perfect  horror  of  being  arre^'ed 
or  of  being  locked  up,  or  as  they  say,  having  the  key  turned  upon  them.  My  impresaiou 
18,  that  after  the  first  experience,  some  of  them  don't  feel  that  particular  horror  a^ain 
With  others,  however,  it  is  different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  horror  is  salutary  ?    A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  subsequent  treatment  is  demoralizing  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
particular  term  "  demoralizing  "  would  apply. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  taking  the  case  of  a  little  girl  arrested  and  shut  up  with  three 
or  four  of  the  most  abandoned  creatures,  do  you  not  think  she  would  come  out  a  worse 
girl  than  she  was  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  experience  of  the  niciit  in 
such  surroundings  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  I  think  that  she  would  be  so 
horrified  that  it  would  act  as  an  excellent  deterrent  upon  her  coming  again. 

Q-  The  police  cells  arc  not  very  coiufortable,  and  the  surroundings  are  not  inviting? 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  1     A.  Probably  about  11  or  12. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  charged  with  petty  larceny  of  the  property  of  her 
master  or  mistress,  it  being  her  first  offence,  would  she  be  placed  along  with  prostitutes? 
A.  What  we  usually  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  is  this  :  We  don't  put  the  offender  even 
into  the  cells.  We  would  put  her  into  a  large  room  over  the  cells,  where  there  is  no 
association,  and  where,  as  rule,  there  is  no  one  else.  If  innocent  persons  are  arrested 
they  are  usually  bailed  out. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  felony  ?    A.  Sometimes  they  are. 

if  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  a  felony,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  charge  is  likely  to  be  substantiated,  I '  make  an  effort  to  have  him 
bailed  out. 

^  Q.  I  have  heard  that  after  some  people  have  passed  a  night  in  the  police  cells,  they 
don  t  readily  desire  a  repetition  of  the  experience.  What  is  your  experience  1  A.  They 
have  a  perfect  horror  of  it  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  the  association  of  a  certain  class  of  boys 
under  10  years  of  age,  or  others  who  are  charged  with  tirst  offences  with  hardened  and 
depraved  criminals?  A.  Well,  the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  would  be 
by  more  extended  jjremises ;  by  erecting  corridors  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  in  cases  of  women  brought  in  under  arrest  whether  it  is  the  first 
charge  against  them  ?    A.  We  have  to  be  guided  by  our  own  knowledge  merely. 

Do  you  keep  a  record  1    A.  Oh,  yes,  we  keep  a  record  of  those  that  pass  through. 

,.  I  see  that  over  one-half  of  those  committed  to  gaol  were  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness. Could  many  of  these  be  reclaim^'!  by  other  treatment  than  confinement  in  the 
A-l  u"^"  ™  *'''  °^  course. /t/9  conceded  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  experience, 
-dnriTL  becomes  a  eraviug  with  thoso,  and  they  cannot  be  I'ooiaimed.  I  know  large  num- 
bers of  cases  of  persons  who  have  not  been  cured. 
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.t ..  Ik.  oiU;  prison  i„  ,|,i,  4„X,      I.  ,r,fc5^-  "Penmo,  „»  ih.  o.„l,.|  P,i,„„  j,  «,„ 

mm«,  b„.  for  p,„j,  |.„,„i,.  .„j  oCrof  ,L,  S*^  '"  """  ""»'  ""'>*'  "l-^' 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

.onths  in°hTSt°rll  Pron'cl^b::^  *«  P-'^'l-  «'  «-  ™onths  or  twelve 

do,  .nd  we  find  that  prisonerB  who  h^vet^n/eJrjf ',,*«*'"  '     f  Yes,  many  of  them 
l»va  been  «ent  there  again  from  some  other  place  ^'""""'  ^""^^  from  Hamilton 

tothe  work  there  were  medical  treatment  for  th«  .Jl  •  ^f'  ^^"^  "•  •'  »«  addition 
could  be  no  better  place  that  I  can  i^SL'Thli'thSSraTprTsr'^  '""'"^^''«'  ''>«- 
^:'e^«iS'  -J  0S;\t^;^:;;S-^ej  come  under  your  notic,  of 
officr  on  his  beat  finds  a  man  com ing  ulLhiTF  ?•  *'*'""  "^-  ^^^y  frequently  an 
he  can't  get  straight,  and  that  Te  t^Eta^J'^^J^ '"''/"g  *«>  >  arrestej.  stating  Vat 
The  m«K,strate  gives  him  ten  days  or  two  mont1.«  «-?..     ^""^  "*  "'^"^  *»  ^«  ""berfd  up 

t  rV''  -S*'  ''°''«'--     These  men  comHut  and  -  ^'  '*"'."'*^  *^'  ""*"  '""'^  *'™«^ 
Ret  drunk  again.  °  ''°'"®  «"'  and  go  to  work  for  some  weeks  and  then 

The  Chairman. 

«tiiidefiiiile«.ntei.cei,.  '  ""°'°J' »"»•' I  "ouM  be  strongly  ial""", 

JJim  tor .nindefinito  period,  .ndtTTm^^T  ^'""f*"*  '»"  «''»"1'1  "end  hta  to 
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Q  Do  you  think  it  is  ponible.  under  our  prsMnt  cystem  of  clMsifioation,  to  prevent 
the  evil  aaaociation  of  priionersl  A.  Well,  the  question  of  the  olMiiiicatioiv  of 
prisoners  is  one  that  requires  a  large  amount  of  study  and  thought.  I  believe  thi  re 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  classification  of  oriminala  I  believe  that  the  old  and 
young  should  be  separated.  I  think  that  a  man  who  may  be  convicted  for  the  tirst  time 
for  some  minor  offence,  should  not  be  housed  and  locked  up  with  an  old-time  criminal. 
I  think  it  is  possible  in  that  <vay  to  do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  It  would,  besidef,  have 
a  degrading  and  more  or  less  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  younger  men,  although  ho  ff.r 
as  actual  instruction  in  crime  goes,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  to  be  feared,  I 
have  never  taken  much  stock  in  that. 

Q.  Then  go  a  little  further,  and  take  the  industrial  school  at  Mimico,  where  125 
boys  are  in  the  establishment,  are  the  dangers  of  contamination  great  there  also  1  A. 
Well,  there  is  always  that  element  in  connection  with  a  large  body  of  boys  brought  to- 
gether from  various  sources.  Some  are  bad  by  nature,  and  some  might  possiiily  be 
influenced  by  weaker  ones  to  join  in  some  escapade,  but  whether  the  educatio.  and 
habits  of  industry  that  they  are  trained  in  in  such  an  institution  will  ha\  t  the  denired 
effect  in  counteracting  those  influences,  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  cannot  8|)(>ik 
definitely.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  will  have  the  desired  efiect.  I  thii  k  the 
system  of  education  and  the  habits  of  industry  to  which  they  are  trained  will  iiuve  a 
good  influence  over  them,  and  will  more  than  counteract  the  eril  effects  incident  to 
the  system. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  your  large  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals  lead  jou  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  great  hope  for  a  large  measure  of  reform  amongst  ihem  1  A.  As  regards  a 
great  many  of  them  there  is. 

Q.  By  their  own  effort,  or  by  extraneous  help  1  A.  Oh,  I  think  that  an  extended 
hand  does  something  ;  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  not  chronically  bad. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Vou  have  established  in  the  city  an  institution  called  the  Resci  .jine.  Dom 
it  do  much  good  t  A.  Well,  it  is  an  institution  that  extends  a  hand  to  th.-*  discharged 
criminal;  to  the  men  discharged  from  the  prison.  For  the  time  being  the.  d  is  a  home 
there  which  offers  an  asylum  and  tries  to  get  them  work,  but  I  am  i^u«  so  strongly  enamored 
of  this  system  as  some  people.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  undertake  this  kind 
of  work,  but  I  will  say  for  the  Rev,  Mr.  Ooeheghen,  and  the  work  that  he  is  doing,  that 
if  there  is  one  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  whole  aim  is  to  do  good,  and  to 
rescue  the  fallen  ones,  he  is  that  man. 

Q.  Mr.  Qeoheghan  has  said  that  this  city  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  amusement 
to  boys,  play-grounds  for  example,  and  means  of  keeping  out  of  evil  courses.  Do  you 
think  that  sufficient  attention  is  devoted  to  this  matter  1  A.  I  have  tpent  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  life  in  connection  with  the  police  affairs  in  the  cities 
and  towns  in  this  Province,  and  I  contend  that  the  want  of  play-grounds  and  the  want 
of  proper  means  of  recreation  for  the  boys  is  a  reason  why  we  have  so  many  old  oritri- 
nals.  The  city  fathers  forget  all  about  the  fact  that  there  should  be  play-groundi, 
and  the  boys  playing  on  the  streets  get  themselves  into  trouble,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  frequently  brought  into  the  police  court.  I  have 
mtule  myself,  almost  a  hobby  of  trying  to  get  this  gkuund ;  I  have  referred  to  it 
in  my  reports  for  years.  Our  boy  criminal  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  that  we  have  in 
this  city.  We  have  probably  in  Hamilton  a  hundred  boys  who  are  allowed  to  ^o  about 
the  place  under  suspended  sentence.  It  is  perfectly  startling  to  me  the  number  of 
young  criminals  that  we  have. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  it  largely  to  the  want  of  recreation  grounds  and  the  lack  of 
proper  amuaemsntsi  A.  Largely;  although  to  a  certain  extent,  in  moat  of  these  boy? 
there  is  a  want  of  home  attraction  and  want  of  home  pleasure.     Here  the  children  are 
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driven  to  the  streets  •  thn      i  - — 

eiicounwe  vetUr  ihJ        "econd-hand  stores  are  one  of  f^l  *'i''''"  *»''  »«ke  it  to  a 

'^orol^Z^Z^^^^lZ^^^^^  the  second-hand  store?     J  .   .• 

nothing  of  that  kind  here  jT  oi"''^  *°u''"''P  '^  '^''"'^  °'  all  tJat  tZ  h  ''""^f'  '^ 
•Iways  to  see  that  evervth.L  •  '*'  ^*"'  ^"*  yo«  want  to  hav«  «nl  t^  "^Z  '«  t^*"-* 
effective  control  is /xSr  "  "^*"«^  '»  ^^e  books  b:fo^r;o"rn'tt^ire  t^^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Anolin.  *° 

Q.  Some  have  thoualif  fh.t^  *i. 
girls  attend  school  wonW  !L  *PPointmont  of  truant  offi«o..»  * 

w.ys,    What  a^e  ^^  Weis'wK  '•'*!.*°  P'«^«"^  eWWren  to"    feur/w  '°^''  ''"'^ 
intelligent  truant  nffllL     •         *"  '®8*'"<*  *»  that  ?     A    Mv  J     •   11    "^^  '"'°  crim  nal 

The  OnAiRHAN. 

Q   Do         th-  «•  i  ao ,  that  has  been  ray 

Q-  Do  you  think  that  tha 

-"ZEISS' "^^^^^^^  t  °"'"  »* 

Q.  There  were  77  younjr  DeonI«  n*  k  .u  ^  P^P^""  Vstem.  " 

not  committed   crime  hnf      k'"''  '*'**  '^^'••d  ^ea  gSod  way  of  trL^     uP^P*'"'^  ^o"^" 
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John  A.  Murphy,  gaoler,  Oayuga,  called  and  aworn. 

Q.  Tell  the  Coniniisfiion  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  your  own  way  of  dealing  with 
old  otTendpra?  \.  IF  they  were  kept  in  some  place  under  restraint  where  ilry 
could  do  work  it  would  Im  better  for  thenifielveg  and  society  at  large.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  large  chance  of  reforming  the  chronic  drunkard. 

Q  Have  you  a  poorhouse  in  your  county  t  A.  No ;  there  is  necessity  for  nnc. 
There  was  a  niovomont  in  the  county  recently  which  I  think  may  result  in  the  erection 
of  a  poorhouso  ;  at  present  each  municipality  maintains  its  own  poor. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  poor  and  destitute  to  warrant  you  in  e8tabliHliiM<; 
4  poorhouHe?  A.  I  think  that  with  association  with  another  county  there  would  be.  If 
it  were  established  I  think  it  would  relieve  the  gaol  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  troulilc- 
somo  prisoners  ;  those  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  would  be  pluccil  in 
the  poorhouse. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  eighteen  drunkards  last  year?  A.  Eighteen  commitments,  but 
not  that  numV>er  of  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  most  of  your  prisoners  arq  committed  to  hard  labor]  A.  Yes,  and  we 
give  them  as  hard  as  wo  have  got,  but  wo  have  not  quite  enough  ;  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  bringing  in  stone. 

Th"  Chairman. 

Q  Now,  with  regard  to  your  ordinary  prisoners,  could  not  one  free  able  bodied  n<.an 
do  as  much  work  as  four  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned,  you  think  that  it  is  better  for  discipline  in  the  gad 
and  as  a  deterrent  on  the  commiHsion  of  crime?     A.   I  do. 

Q.  Who  provides  you  with  stone  1  A.  The  county  council,  and  the  town  of  Cayuga 
uses  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  it  for  ?     A.   For  making  macadamised  roads. 

Q.  There  has  been  more  or  leps  discussion  with  respect  to  the  Government  taking 
over  the  common  gaols  of  the  province  ;  do  you  think  thtt  would  be  a  benefit  to  thn  com- 
munity ?  A.  I  cannot  see  that  any  great  benefit  would  attend  that  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  what  you  ask  for  from  the  county  ?  A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  If  any  extensive  improvement  were  necessary  in  the  building,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  in  getting  iC  ?     A.  There  might  be  some  trouble. 

Q'  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  would  not  in  scanning  over  the  bills  be  as 
careful  ?    A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  (]iovernment  of  Ontario  is  pretty  economi»l  I  A.  I 
do,  but  I  think  they  are  not  so  economical  as  the  county  councils. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  their  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  county  of  Haldiiuandt 
A.  I  think  pure  "  cussedness  "  is  the  first  cause. 

Q.  What  is  pure  "  cussedness "  ?  A.  I  think  bad  aasociations,  carelessness  of 
parents,  criminal  neglect  of  parents  in  not  sending  children  to  school ;  I  think  that  if 
you  don't  send  children  to  school  they  form  bid  assotsiations,  and  a  loss  of  self-respect 
soon  follows,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of  criminality ;  in  other  words,  it  you 
eta  child  have  bis  own  way. 
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Q.  But  where  you  have  an  honeat  tramp,  who  ii  a  tramp  beoiiuie  he  is  in  a  stati'  of 
deatitution,  what  about  the  poorhouse  t    A.  It  would  be  only  a  temporary  refuge. 

Q.  Well,  of  the  two  olassea,  thoie  who  are  trnmpa  by  profeHiion  and  thoie  who  itri' 
tramps  by  destituticn,  which  is  the  greatest  number )  A.  The  professional  trunip  li\ 
long  odds. 

Q  And  your  remedy  for  him  is  hard  work  t  A.  Yes,  hard  work  and  short 
commons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkurt. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  tramp  nuisance  really  came  into  existence,  was  it 
•fber  the  American  war  1    A.  I  don't  remember  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  three  persons  committed  for  being  of  unsound  mind  during'  the 
year  ;  were  those  all  proper  cases  for  asylum  treatment  t  A.  I  think  so  ;  they  wert;  so 
reported  and  I  make  it  a  {x>int  always  to  see  those  persons  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  harmlesp 
persons  get  committed  to  gaol  who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum  )  A.  1  bv...eve 
there  are  such  cases. 

Q.  And  as  regards  these,  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  giol 
ia  not  the  proper  place  for  them  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  a  poorhouse  be  the  better  place  for  them  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Many 
people  have  a  great  dread  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  mad  ;  they  get  an  opinion  that  siicb 
personn  are  dangerous,  and  they  get  them  committed  to  gaol  thinking  to  prevent  them- 
■elves  from  being  injured. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  many  of  these  persons  who  are  troublesome  in  the  family  are 
perfectly  quiet  the  moment  they  get  into  gaol,  and  behave  themselves  when  they  are  there  1 
A.  I  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  so.  I  know  of  a  case  now  where  a  boy 
who  became  rapidly  boisterous  was  brought  as  rapidly  under  control  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol. 

Q.  Has  it  not  a  bad  effect  upon  gaol  discipline  to  have  lunatics  in  the  gaol  ?    A. 
think  so. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a  poorhouse  being  constructed  could  not  a  ward  or  place  apart 
from  the  ordinary  wards  be  provided  for  the  mild  cases  of  this  class  of  people  1  A.  It 
ooald.  I  think  such  a  provision  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  an  institution  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  your 
g»ol  1    A.  We  have,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  How  is  it  done )  A.  It  is  done  by  a  notification  to  the  prisoner  that  a  clergymaD 
has  ofiered  his  services  on  his  behalf. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  t  A.  No,  we  have  no  regular  library.  I  send  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  priaonera,  but  we  have  no  provision  made  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  cultivate  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  ?  A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Could  prisoners  be  employed  at  work  of  that  kind  1  A.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Woald  stone-breaking  be  profitaWft  1  A.  1  think  so,  bat  th.at  wftuld  have  to  ^ 
done  outside. 
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Dr.  ROSEBKCQH, 
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Thomas  W.  Butlkr,  Qaoler,  Bimcoo,  called  and  iworn  :— 

Th0  Ohairman. 

Q.  Wh«o  where  you  appointed  gaoler  1    A.  In  April,   1879. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  dint,  tij 
voder  the  control  of  the  Oovemment  instead  of  being  partly  under  the  Oovernniem  Htui 
partly  under  the  county  council.  What  are  your  views  on  that  subject  t  A.  I  ihuuld 
think  >ne  control  would  be  better  than  divided  authority. 

Q.  Would  vou  express  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  vyjtem 
of  management  f    A.  I  do  not  care  about  expressing  any  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  much  all  you  want  from  the  council  t  A.  Well,  we  wantd 
to  get  drainage  for  a  number  of  years  but  we  have  not  bt>on  able  to  get  it  yet. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  do  that  by  prison  labour  1  A.  Well,  it  would  have  to  go  ri^jht 
through  the  town. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  night  soil  t  A.  We  have  a  lart^e  cesspool  and  dry- 
earth  closets,  and  the  contents  of  these  are  pumped  out  and  taken  to  the  experimental  farm. 

Q.  How  does  that  work  1  A.  It  works  vary  well.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  dry-earth  system.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  satisfactory  in  the  winter  timet  A.  It  is  quite  a  trouK'e  to 
clear  the  boxes  out  in  the  winter  certainly,  but  we  have  not  ex|  erienced  any  verv  great 
inconvenience. 


Dr.  RosiBRuan. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  under  16  were  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  J 
Fourteen. 


A, 


Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  boys  under  16— generally  bad  1  A.  No,  sir.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  anything  very  bad  except  in  two  or  three  instances.  They  were  all, 
so  far  as  I  know,  first  oflTenders.  Most  of  them  were  from  the  city,  two  of  theni  I  reed- 
loot — the  two  worst — were  sentenced  for  stealing  rides  from  Bufialo  on  the  Michigan  Ct-n- 
tral  Railway.  The  remainder  were  sent  for  minor  charges ;  one  was  a  waif  who  was  seat 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  Mimioo.     Some  were  for  trespass. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  boys  should  have  been  sent  to  the  common  gaol  at  all  i 
A.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  send  boys.  I  know  the  other  day  a  lK)y 
was  taken  away  from  his  home  and  sent  to  the  common  gaol  and  then  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory, and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  gaol  at  all. 

Q.  This  matter  of  stealing  rides  on  the  railway,  is  it  oi  frequent  occurrence  1    A.  Oh, 


yes. 


Q.  Well,  does  this  severe  method  of  punishing  boys  deter  others  f    A.  Yes,  I  tliink 


so. 


Q.  How  long  are  they  sentenced  generally  for  these  offences  1  A.  Sometimes  ten 
days,  sometimes  two  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  whipping  for  such  boys  would  be  better  than  imprisonment ! 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  than  sending  them  to  gaol.  I  have  noticed  boys  who  hare 
been  tent  to  gaol  for  sush  offences,  and  when  they  went  out  they  were  worse  than  when 
they  came  in. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  grouping  certain  counties  and  towns  together  in  order 
to  have  a  school  like  that  at  Mimico  for  boys  such  as  the  fourteen  that  passed  through  your 
gaol  1  Would  it  be  feasible  ]  A.  I  think  so.  I  would  recommend  that  course  instead 
of  the  .tjomnjon  gaol. 
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Q.  How  are  thny  apprahfindftd  t  A.  We  have  got  «  Rh«rp  lot  of  polionien  at  Rrant- 
ford.  There  Hre  a  K''*'*''  ""^ny  fHrnieri  who  get  on  a  toot,  ■pond  all  their  money,  and  thcNe 
policemen  run  them  in  and  they  are  tent  to  gaol  for  '20  or  30  days  in  «iefault  of  pay>  |{ 
thi-ir  f^nes.  Home  of  them  feel  very  keenly  Imug  aent  to  gaol.  There  ia  too  mudi  uf 
this  aort  of  thing  in  lirantford  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  peraona  nent  to  gaol,  w«>Hltliy 
farmeri,  well-to  do  men,  who,  Mimply  getting  on  the  ipree,  spent  their  money  and  could 
not  ]iay  the  fine  imposed  until  they  got  home  again. 

Q.  I  Huppoae  it  is  even-handed  justice.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  wealthy  farintT 
should  not  \m  sent  to  gaol  if  a  poor  man  is  sent.  Gun  you  suggest  nny  way  of  dealing  with 
themi  A.  No.  No  other  way  has  be<>n  attempted.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  would 
pay  their  tines  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  home.  There  is  tio  necessity  for  sending  them  to 
gaol  at  all. 

(j.  Do  you  think  prisunurs  could  be  put  to  work  outside  the  gw\  1  A.  I  think  tlmy 
might. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  more  yard  accommodation  1  A.  Ym. 
Tliey  would  not  want  to  spoil  any  more  ground. 

Q.  When  you  f<peak  of  emjiloying  prisonera  outside  the  gaol,  do  you  mean  those 
convicted  for  the  fiiBt  timti.  Would  you  have  those  Hont  out?  A.  I  think  so.  To  put 
them  at  work  on  the  i)ublic  roads  I  think  tliat  would  cure  them  if  anything  would. 

Mr.  JuKY. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  prinoners  to  put  thom  on  this  work, 
especinlly  thoHd  cimvicted  for  the  lint  time?  A.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worse  than  the 
present  systum  for  those  convicted  for  the  Hrst  time,  I  have  not  thought  much  altout 
that  however.  My  opinion  is  that  if  they  were  dealt  with  more  severely  and  Kept  at  hiii-d 
work  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them. 

Q.  The  (juustion  might  \>e  whether  i*  would  not  be  too  severe  for  the  men  stmt  to 
work  outside,  where  they  would  be  seen  by  everybody,  which  would  mat.e  the  doj^rada- 
tion  tenfold  )     A.  Prolwbly  it  would. 

The  CilAIH.MAN. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  those  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  t  A.  Very 
little.  I  think  every  one  of  them  has  come  back  since.  They  have  been  sent  for  short 
iwriods;  one  man  waa  sent  down  for  getting  on  the  spree.  They  gave  him  four  nmnthj, 
nnd  he  came  out  and  the  first  day  he  was  out  of  prison  he  got  drunk  again  and  was  sent 
jack  to  gaol. 

Q.  Are  men  of  that  class  of  much  benefit  to  their  families  ?  A,  Well  those  who 
have  been  sent  down  like  that  are  not  much  use  in  keeping  their  families.  Some  of  thpia 
are  a  charge  on  their  famili«;8.  Their  wives  will  go  out  and  work  and  get  a  few  sliilliii|{9 
and  the  husbands  will  take  the  money  from  them  and  spend  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  of  the  sixteen  boys  committed  last  year  aome  should  not  have 
been  sent  to  gaol  at  all  ?  A.  Yea,  there  was  quite  a  number.  There  wore  two  boys  sent  to 
gaol  who  had  been  playing  near  an  apple  tree :  The  apple  tree  had  fallen  over ;  they 
plucked  the  apples  ;  a  policeman  caught  them  doing  this  and  arrested  them.  Thoy  were 
sent  to  gaol,  for  a  day  or  two  )rnt  they  got  a  few  witnesses  to  give  evidence  on  their  be- 
half and  they  were  discharged. 

Q.  As  to  the  management  of  your  gaol,  have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  what 
you  want  from  the  county  council  ?  A.  It  takes  quite  a  time  to  get  what  we  want,  and 
sometimes  we  never  get  it.  The  county  council  is  very  economical  about  prisoners,  and 
we  have  great  difficulty  indeed  in  getting  anything  from  them.  They  think  that  any- 
thing is  good  enough  for  prisoners.     That  is  the  wa^  a  <nreat  man<'  of  them  talk. 


Mr.  Juir, 
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Dr.  ROBEBRUOII. 

(j.  I  suppose  you  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  assuming  the  entire  control 
of  the  county  gaols  ?    A.  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  drunkards  in  the  common  p;aols 
much  consideration.  Do  you  think  gaol  custody  has  a  salutary  efTsct  upon  them  1  A.  I 
am  afraid  it  has  not.  I  have  known  some  instances  where  it  has,  but  generally  speaking, 
it  has  not. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  committed  for  this  offence  ?  A.  Well,  fortunately  we 
have  been  very  rarely  troubled  with  them.  A  temperance  wave  has  passed  over  the 
county  and  that  has  struck  some  of  them. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  only  17  out  of  108  committed  for  drunkenness.  That  is  only  about 
18  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per  cent,  in  Brantford,  and  about  50  per  cent,  in  Hamilton, 
Do  you  attribute  this  to  temperance  work  in  your  district  ?  A.  I  think  the  temperance 
movement  has  had  a  good  deal  of  eflect  1  think  the  Salvation  Army  has  done  much 
good.  There  was  a  class  of  mechanics  that  we  had — the  cleverest  mechanics  in  the  town, 
who  at  one  time  were  very  heavy  drinkers,  but  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Salvation. 
Army.  > 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGH. 


Q.  How  long  have  they  been  reformed  ? 
keeping  right  for  a  long  time. 


A.  Six  or  eight  years.     They  have  beea 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  prohibition  would  be  a  good  thing  as  regards  these  men  and 
others  ?  A.  I  think  not.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  doing  so  well  that  to  try  and; 
do  anything  more  with  them  is  unnecessary. 


Q.  Do  you  think  prohibition  would  be  of  service  to  the  boys  1 
would.     There  are  a  good  many  people  now  who  take  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 


A.  Yes  ;  I  think  it 


Q,  Have  you  during  your  long  experience  and  observation  any  reason  for  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  certain  class  of  drunkards,  although  it  is  not  % 
benefit  to  themselves,  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  others  from  entering  on  the  same 
course  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  very  much  less  drinking  now  than  there  used 
to  be.     That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Or,  at  all  events,  drink  is  taken  in  another  way.  The  official  returns  show  the 
consumption  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  1    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  1  A.  I  think 
drink.  A  larger  number  of  criminals  enter  upon  criminal  course  through  that  than  any 
other  cause. 

Q.  Has  the  want  of  proper  care  and  supervision  of  boys  and  girls  a  bad  effect.  Doe» 
it  tend  to  increase  crime  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  apt  to  increase  it  a  good  deal.  Young 
people  don't  seem  to  care  about  adults  to  the  same  extent  that  they  did  before.  Young 
people  are  too  fond  of  kicking  over  the  traces,  too  fond  of  shaking  off  parental  control. 
I  have  noticed  young  boys  going  into  the  apple  orchards  and  helping  themselves ;  they 
think  they  are  doing  no  harm  in  taking  away  the  fruit.  They  rarely  thin^  anything  of 
actually  stripping  a  garden  of  everything.  The  parents  don't  seem  to  have  the  same 
control  over  them  that  they  used  to  have. 
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Hon.  Aroh.  MoKbllar,  Sheriff  of  Wentworth,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  ?    A.  Since  the  Ist  of  August,  1875. 

Q.  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  gaol  matters  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  them,  although  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  excellent  gaolers  which 
makes  my  work  in  connection  with  them  very  light. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  the  coniraon 
gaol  1    A.  Want  of  classification  has  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  great  means  of  spreading  crime  and  making  criminals  ?  A. 
Well,  I  think  upon  young  people  who  are  not  yet  experienced  in  crime,  and  who  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  a  lot  of  bad  criminals,  it  must  have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  Have  instances  of  its  evil  effects  come  under  your  notice  ?  A.  Not  particularlv 
because  our  gaoler  always  classifies  our  prisoners  as  far  as  he  has  accommodation.  Of 
course  very  bad  people  like  to  make  others  as  bad  as  themselves,  and  young  people  are 
more  susceptible  of  bad  impressions  than  people  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  enabled  you  to  improve  the  discip- 
line and  classification  of  your  prisoners  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  taken  away  the  worst  class  of  prisoners  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  it  has. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  your  gaoler  has  made  as  good  a 
classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners  as  it  is  possible  to  make  1  A.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, 80  far  as  I  know.  You  knew  Mr.  Henry,  our  late  gaoler,  Mr.  Langmuir.  (The 
Chairman  "  Yes,  he  was  a  capital  man.")     Well,  this  is  as  good  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  or  a  poorhouse  and  work- 
house combined  would  enable  you  to  make  a  still  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  I 
A.  Certainly  it  would.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  poor  house  in 
every  county,  or  every  two  counties  at  least.  Many  people  are  sent  down  to  gaol  that 
are  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  and  not  for  a  criminal  institution. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish  a  poorhouse  in  Wentworth  1  A.  Well, 
they  made  an  attempt  last  year ;  the  county  appointed  a  committee,  the  committee  went 
round  to  make  a  valuation  of  property,  but  they  have  done  nothing  since. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  occupation  of  breaking  stones  that  you  are  carryin»  on 
now  is  a  good  one  for  prisoners  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  only  occupation 
that  we  have  to  give  them.  ,  I  believe  it  is  healthy  work  ;  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
employed  at  anything  healthier. 


Not 


Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  work  that  you  would  suggest  for  prisoners  ? 
about  the  gaol,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  them  ou< 


A. 
outside. 


So. 


Q.  I  see  that  about  half  of  your  prisoners  were  committed  for  drunkenness  t  A.  Oh, 
yes,  that  is  the  besetting  sin.  It  is  the  greatest  trouble  that  we  have.  I  think  it  ia  our 
greatest  source  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Intemperance  is  not  the  sole  cause  ?  A.  No,  but  much  of  it  arises  from  intem- 
perance ;  we  have  had  them  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  but  they  return  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  constant  recommittal  of  this  class; can 
anything  be  done  to  diminish  their  number  1  A.  It  is  a  great  difficulty  when  a  man  or 
woman  becomes  intemperate  to  find  a  remedy.  Probably  an  asylum  would  be  the  best 
place  for  them. 
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i  4      T    - 


Q.  Do  you  think  parental  neglect  and  the  neglect  of  those  having  the  care  of  ohild- 
ren  is  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  Yea,  if  parents  won't  attend  to  their  children  ;  but  if  the 
parents,  either  one  or  both,  are  addicted  to  drinking  themselves,  what  can  you  expect 
from  the  children. 

-Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  You  know  one  of  the  propositions  recently  made  is  that  the  county  gaols  should 
not  be  used  as  places  of  punishment  for  prisoners  serving  sentence ;  that  they  should  only 
be  used  for  detaining  prisoners  pendirg  trial.  Do  you  think  this  practicable  1  A.  Well 
if  prisoners  were  only  sentenced  for  a  short  time  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take 
them  to  the  Central  Prison  or  any  other  institution  at  a  distance.  Taking  the  large 
number  of  cases  where  short  sentences  are  imposed  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  sentences 
of  ten  days  or  fifteen  days  for  the  infringement  of  municipal  by-laws  or  such  things, 
it  would  be  ii,   >nvenient  and  an  unnecessary  expense  to  send  them  to  such  institutions. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  it  is  practicable  that  the  county  gaol  should  not  bo  used 
'for  the  dstention  of  those  committed  for  short  sentences  1  A.  They  must  be  oontined 
somewhere  and  it  would  be  useless  to  take  them  away. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  that  teaching  boys  a  trade  would  materially  decrease  crime.  I  see  from 
statistics  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  convicted  was  12,531 ;  of  that  number  5,308 
were  laborers,  that  is,  persons  of  no  skilled  occupation,  and  539  were  of  no  occupation. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  a  very  lal-ge  number  of  prisoners  were  of  the  classes  who 
had  trades,  but  this  fact  did  not  prevent  them  from  falling  into  crime.  In  many  cases  is 
it  not  lack  of  employment  that  gets  these  men  into  trouble,  and  is  there  not  often  lack  of 
employment  even  for  the  skilled  classes  of  workmen?  A.  Well,  I  know  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  was  sober  and  industrious  who  could  not  find  employment  in  Hamilton,  and 
walked  to  London  seeking  work,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  walked  back  again  ;  then  he 
became  so  depressed  that  he  committed  suicide  rather  than  appear  as  a  pauper ;  be 
thought  he  would  let  nobody  know  his  condition  and  he  took  his  life. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  your  own  to  make  to  the  Commission  regarding  the 
objects  of  their  enquiries  1  A.  I  saw  a  suggestion  the  other  day  about  letting  gaolers 
have  the  power  of  appointing  their  own  assistants.  I  know  that  some  sheriffs  are  very 
cranky  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  you  can  easily  understand  that  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  respecting  the  officers  they  might  appoint.  I  think  whan  you  puts 
man  in  the  position  of  gaoler,  it  would  be  far  better  to  allow  him  to  have  the  entire 
appointment  of  his  own  officers,  subject  say  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  because  he 
is  interested  in  having  proper  people  there  as  much  as  the  gaoler  is.  I  think  it  gives  a 
degree  of  authority  to  the  gaoler  that  he  does  not  possess  if  the  sheriff  makes  the  appoint- 
ment.    1  have  never  appointed  a  eubordinate  officer  to  the  gaol  since  I  came  here. 


11th  July,  1890. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bradlet,  London,  Eng.,  called  and  sworn  :— 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  have  had  cons,  i^rable  experience  Mrs.  Bradley  in 
rescuing  young  people  who  are  ia  danger  of  falling  into  ciime  1  A.  Yes.  My  public 
work  has  been  mostly  done  in  London,  but  ny  home  at  present  is  in  Birmingham. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  ?    A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  What  objects  have  you  in  view  1  A.  The  special  object  of  my  own  proper  work 
is  to  get  at  mothers  and  women  generally  ;  to  try  to  induce  them  to  prevent  the  produc- 
Jiion  of  evil.     The  work  is  social  purity  and  it  covers  an  immense  field,  but  my  own 


before  I  tookth's  L  ?n  f'^^''^*  '^.  ""d  one  gr^t  8uS?ecrthl?     "'^^  '^'  beginning! 

strike  at  the  root  ^o'f  evil,  and  ThTolL^^'^-^^  ^°"  to^coL  heTto  daT'^^r  ''^  '^^'"^ 
upon  certain  points.  For  " M.f!?n  "''"""S'on  would  very  much  Iik«  f^  ^  ^*"*  *'"•  *<> 
a  specialty  of-social  purity  ?'  "^'^^  ™«»'-'^  ^  the  8uSect  vo„  ^"°"^  ^°"  ^>««^8 
ing  fallen  women  ?    A    T  ;J~^''%y°»  '«'''n«d  any  views  2  to  £  ,   ?  ^^^  *■•«  ^a^ing 

complete  restoration  tf  thSctr  of"  *"''  '*  ^««  'heTo^pa^Ja  ^  honet^'  ''  ^** 
are  engaged  in  whaf  mi  '""/''ass— of  course  I  would  not  1,11  *     j-  "°P«'«88ne88  of  any 

question  along  tTmoerS-^'  '"^^''^  '•^«<=»«  work,  but  fron^    '"^  discourage  friends  wh^ 
degenerating  !£c?ofT     ^'"''.^  ^^'^  '"^^^ng  regard  to  thef^?  »y  previous  study  of  this 
refdy  ^,ate4?tr^he Ira^on'^.J-i"  P--.'the  nerle' a^dX  wH^  T  °'  '^'^°'^°''  *^e 
engaging  in  rescue  work  !«„  ,u  °^  f """"»'«  of  various  kinds    hlvT     T^^'-'/bich  give 
girls  or  women  to  thSr  nmnT     "°   ^"*  '^«  impressed  wHh  the  J^    '^•ut?'"^'^  *"  ^''•«  by 
may  be  restored  °n  a  senL^  T  ^^^^T  °"^«  *bey  have  SvL  w '7T''- 'iJ^  °*  '««*«"ng 
sinner,  but  I  am  philosonL  .  ""  u''"'"»»  «"4h  to  belLve  th  J W"^"'""""     ^hey 
of  the  body-it  was  thTf  fK  .  f ""«''  *°  ^^^^^^  that  we  cannoT.  f^K^^^  may  forgive  the 
aider  a>ineL  LTork  butlb'T'^.'^^  ^°  *''«  o^her  So    the'n      T'  '"''"^"^^^  ""^ 
that  if  we  could  do  away  w  th  f    ?1  '"''''"«  ^^''J^  «o  to'ther     ^C"""     ^  ^'^"'*  o"'^' 
ease,  moral  disease  and  ^^^1      r*"?!  ^«  «h°»W  prevenl^a  vast  J^^  ^n/onviction  is 
of  tobacco.    Mv  own  olJw?'    A^^^^'  ^bing  I  would  lik«f«n™°""^  °^  ''bysical  dis- 
bar more  so  7anls  gene  2^"  ^'  ^''^  "««  ^^  'oS;  co  ht  a  ter   b.  !.""°"  '.'^ '«  *^«  "«« 

-arkable  case.     LZ'^Xl^T:''     ^'  ***««*>-  --Sjd'rS^^^^^ 
fessional  men  AnA  t-u^^     •'"""&  Jaaies  were  ensased  in  r^.     •        ,  "  ^  this  through  a 

daughter  S  a  der tvm.!  T'.  °'''  Particularly  paS  case  !1"'°^  l^'  ^""g'**^"  of  pro 
hereto  be  such  a  fCn  Sc'h  ""'  '"  ^'*'""«^*^°  -^^h  oS  workTn  Lo 'li  "'eir  attention.  Ve 
other  cause  than  the  Inn„l  .^P°"''^«  *«»dency  to  vice  thaT ^.  ^''^T     ^^^^^  «««med 

found  that  ther:  Sd  E  g;'elt  Snt""  *°  T^'"'^  ^^^ '  --  «"  e^f  *o':"  "'^^  ^'^^'^ 
had  been  inveterate  smokeSf  !lf  ?^  u  '^^''^  "^  ber  ancestry  H«;  f«fl  i^  ^"'l"""^  ^e 
My  own  conviction  is  That  S-'  -1'^-  °°'  ''"'^''«'^-  We  sefnh!  •  •'''  ""'^  grandfather 
predilection  to  sensual  vfceTW  ''°^'  "^  h»^«  ««««  from  stfc??.'- 'l.^*"^^  *»>«• 
«e^f  vice  of  this  kTd.    ^'''  "«  -^'^  ^  *bat  direction^tdthr'^fuU  ir'^S: 

-"Ss<?S£H^  drunkenness  it 

-'^         -  ■  Ck't'is^los'slS^T^I!/!-^^. --'d  be'  pm«rij»"!--"-  with 


'rison  comminfjinn/^-o  ti,-i.  t  ..  .  . 


sensuality.     One'  'Zi'^t  "'"Possible  to  reclaim' those "whr^rriL"'!''.*''*""  contaminating 
would  be^appSbfe  to  th?«     ^'^^ . ''^"gbt  before    L  prison  e„^-*° '^'""'^""'^^^  »^ 

Horsley.seE?et::;:/;hlXrn:;T"'."  '"^^  ^-•^^^olo^Z^'^ZT'  that  I  think 
constantly  saw  m«n  „1T  ^**'°nal  Vigilance  Association  «-,      i  ."^"tences.     Rev.  J.  W 

s«nt  for  twr^eSs    *  A.^r^"  committed  to  ^  ^^  °'  5rS''°l^  °^  ^^^^t  terribly ;  he 

just  arriving,  and  u^nthl       ^^  ''*'■«  committed,  but  a  terribL        ^^'  °^®''  *be  effects 

sometimes  £  sent  tack  WthYn^?  '' i""'"'  ««'>'«°ce  they  wo^fd'r"/  T^^  '«  ^'^^'^ 
There  is  one  typical  (ise  o7l  ""^^     ^hat  would  be  -e^!J  „/  '  ^'"""j'  "^gain  and 

be  ng  drunk  /n/i  ^\   l        *  woman  that  I  recoIWf  »k    '®P®ated  over  and  over  arain 

for  t'heTst'  Sr  second  tr  ''''''  ''^^^^  *«  STnyThtr M  "S'"**^  ^^^  ''^^^^ 
^on.en  would  have  a  htf'^f  *  ^""S^^  *«rm  of  Sfso^m^^''-  ^""^^^  ^°'ds  that  if 
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as   well   aa   their   physiciil 
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of  the  authorities,  both  judicial  and  executive.  Have  you  any  suggeations  to  mako  I 
A.  My  own  conviction  is  that  there  is  no  cure  for  habitual  drunkenness.  If  you  put  tlie 
drunkards  in  an  inebriate  asylum  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  th^n  you 
make  the  sentences  indeterminate  and  the  evidence  would  not  be  trustworthy  evidence  as 
to  when  the  prisoner  might  be  safely  granted  his  release.  In  order  to  make  the  decinion 
juat  you  would  have  to  get  from  specialists  their  opinions,  and  their  tendency  is  to  brinf^ 
theory  too  much  into  their  judgment ;  one  perhaps  would  be  cured  in  three  months, 
another  in  six  months,  and  some  would  have  to  bo  treated  as  lunatics  in  a  certain  sKntic, 
moral  lunatics,  for  a  long  period  before  they  could  be  sent  out  again. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  a  prison  or  reforma 
tory,  or  some  institution  specially  provided  for  indefinite  periods  ?  A.  I  would  say  so 
indeed. 

Q.  Then  you  would  make  their  discharg  ;  contingent  upon  what  ?  A.  That  should 
be  the  evidence  of  the  specialists  who  have  charge  of  these  persons.  There  are  doctors 
who  understand  this.  There  are  so  many  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in  each 
individual  case  that  I  would  not  speak  of  any  definite  time.  The  proof  of  cure  should 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  opinion  of  those  in  charge. 

(j.  Would   you  examine   into    their   moral    condition 
condition  before  discharging  them  ?     A.  I  would,  decidedly. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  do  that  1  A.  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  know  this,  tiiat  we 
have  many  cases  in  ^  '  md  of  reformed  men  and  women  who  have  been  helped  over  that 
dreadful  time  until  »,>  physical  powers  are  restored  ;  until  they  are  able  to  conquer 
this  physical  disease.  'Ihe  only  real  power  over  this  is  an  actual  change  of  heart.  We 
know  that  with  conversion  there  comes  a  moral  change.  I  would  not  give  a  button,  not 
a  straw,  for  any  professions  they  may  make  without  this,  because  the  drunkard  in  tiiis 
respect — I  want  to  give  you  the  general  rule  which  I  know  is  true — the  drunkard  -the 
drunken  woman — for  I  find  that  she  is  worse  than  the  drunken  man  in  this  particular, 
that  the  drunken  woman  is  invariably  a  liar.  A  drunken  man  will  confess  that  he  is  a 
drinker,  he  will  go  Hit  d  get  drunk  again  and  he  won't  tell  a  lie  about  it,  but  the  drunken 
woman  is  invariably  a  liar.  I  have  tiled  to  help  them ;  I  have  even  had  them  in  my 
own  house  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  then:.  This  is  the  element  that  makes  dealing  with 
women  particularly  difficult.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  case  of  fallen 
women,  if  in  addition  to  being  prostitutes  they  take  to  drinking,  is  practically  hopeless. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  such  a  woman  cannot  absolutely  be  cured,  but  I  am  not  the 
person  to  be  sent  to  help  to  cure  her,  because  I  have  not  faith  enough.  I  might  refer  to 
other  cases.     You  have  read  that  little  book  on  the  Jukes  family. 

Q.  Yes,  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  in  regard  to  heredity  in  the  production  of 
crime.  Are  you  strongly  of  opinion  from  your  experience  and  observation  that  such  is 
the  case  ?    A.  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  grooves  does  heredity  run  chiefly  ]  A.  Iwill  just  give  you  three  different 
grooves,  but  they  don't  by  any  means  include  all ;  although  they  are  the  chief  ones.  We 
will  take  the  children  of  a  confirmed  habitual  drunkard — a  man  who  is  always  soaking  him- 
self ;  the  children  of  that  man  will  very  largely  be  influenced  by  the  mother.  There  are 
cases  where  a  wonian  who  has  married  such  a  man  is  good  and  chaste  and  pure,  and  she  has 
a  large  neutralizing  power  morally  and  physically  ;  but  if  the  woman  is  of  a  low  type,  is 
low  herself,  as  well  as  her  husband  the  children  will  be  deficient  mentally  to  start  with ; 
they  will  all  have  a  special  predilection  to  sexual  vice  of  a  low  form.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  majority,  will  become  habitual  drunkards,  and  the  next  generation  will  be 
more  physically  degraded  still.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  disease ;  such  diseases  any 
doctor  will  tell  you  about  but  I  would  not  care  to  enumerate  them.  These  again  tend  to 
reproduce  abnormal  physical  conditions  of  degeneracy ;  a  large  number  are  bred  in  crime 
and  I  may  honestly  say  that  they  ar u  criminals  before  they  are  bom.  What  can  be  done 
with  the  children  but  take  them  away  from  the  parents,  and  even  then  you  cannot  get  rid 
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of  tlio  results.     We  have  had  inv,a.t  h      «•*  ~     " 

u.  a  year  ago  in  London-to  takTawarthrnhn'i''  *°°?  T "'*«  '"-o™  ^^^  Power  given  to 
of  persons  who  keep  brothels  or  hors^Tn  td'oireth'""".  P-«*'*"^^^the  ctldren 
c«red  for  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  or  of  the  s£  "  ""''"■"  ^''^^  *'"  ^e  properly 

pay  something  towards  their  maintenanL  the  view  rr''T»."°'"?«"'"« '»»«  P'»l«ntB  to 

:r:r;h^;2rr  ^^-^  --^i  env^i^Ss^^f^  i^s^^^Soi: 

rf  L^l9^^-^- -  -  ^J;- the  a..iat^ns  Uy  which  th^  were  sur- 

duced  into  the  Industrial  Schools  Act'^^here  ^sa  .rtr^^^'^    '^''  clause  whs  intro- 

^und  that  It  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  th^s?b?e:t.*^°'.°PP"^'''°^  *°  '*  °"  the 

hat  sort  of  argument.     I  don't  believe  in  people  havS.;  '  '"'"''  "°  sympathy  with 

eprosy  or  any  disease  of  that  descriptrorffoudcTst^  1^  TV  V°  '^''''^  ""'«"?«''  *nd 

have  the  power  to  perpetuate  moral  disease      One  If  '^°  ^*^'"''  ^^^'  they  should 

^ISf  "^r,^^*''^'-  ^  "'0"ghtit  was  not  a  cruellaw  °"f. '"r'/«fo"«era  ca„f„  to  me 

to  take  the  children  away  from  the  parents     TrM  ,u\  ^f^'^i  ™''  ^^''^  "«''*  >^e  had 

^.^  .rlei^d  by  neglecting  to  teach  Eheir  UX^^  ^^Z^^^^^:^ 

O^J^^''TKr':^Z::Z^^^^^^^^  V-  elas,  vd  speak  of  here  in 

a  very  strong  feeling  about  thfm  in  th^States  TtllTr  '"  '^^  ''***««•  ^^^  ther«  is 
those  engaged  in  work  similar  to  mine.  We  feel  thlttl  ^-  """"^  'Communications  from 
sweepmg  over  Canada  as  well  as  other  countries  I  ol  '  ''  "".  'P'''*'™'"  °f  i".morality 
immorality,  m  manyiespects  where  one  would  lei  «  '^\^'"^?^^^  o(  a  rabid  state  of 
the  Mercer  reformatory  and  tho  Haven Tn  T  .  ?''P^'''  *«  ""^  it.  The  matron  nf 
Friendless  in  Hamilton  would  be  able  to  °"*°  ^'^'^  *'»«  '»»t™"  'or  the  Home  for  th.! 
The  nmtron  of  the  Haven  i  a  very  excelled?  '""^  '*'"\^'«  "^'d«»^«  upon  thTs  matter 
A  good  many  of  our  reformers  seem^  to  h^ve  *  ?«"  "^  "h.  T""'^  •''"""°"  ^•^""^  «"  weH 
co.„in  their  work.     There  is  sSTuch  "^Ze^^^^  rp'^wit^if-^-^ 

Q-  And  that  you  have  iuat  nn  Uffi         j        i 
P«it„.e,  .ho  .re  also  .dUi^W  "hS„''diTjrA  '  n".  ""■  '■~''""'*"  <" 

™k  don,.     My  re.,  „„rk  i,  ^  .^.J^f',;?;  ^Jl^-.^J'^;.™-''!  -t  have  Weo  „p'  SI 

«.v.l'"ltt.';'U''i'  "•°"-"'°"»  «"'  ^f-  yo-.e.p.cl.ny  where  heredUy 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

know^of  ^as^e^Tbat'hi;:' Sn  t^lltS'-^  ^  ™-»«  °^  -claiming  drunkards      Do  v 
them,  l>ut  the  law  reouirl  y^ff  i.     ^'^  '"  ^"*'''  institutions  ?     A    Yes      T  k!'      ,     ^°" 
we  havp  ^Jffi     u     .'^^^""^«8  tor  the  protect  on  of  individual  r,„i,*  '  "*^®  known 

pTaces      W?l!   ^  "^  «'"^"«  P^P'«  that  have  ^ans  to  s?nn    T.T*"^ '=°"*^'«°'^«  th'^t 
places.     We  have  no  power  to  send  to  anv  l^i?  ,  ^"PPO^t  themselves  into  such 

*..r  ,w„  .oeord  go  .here.     Per^r^nX  S"p."  eYlTgoTn™"'  ™'°°'*""  »■'"" 

;.jXK;^!;t°d\hr.!f  .1':^^^^^^^^  7|«:i'  t^ere  ehouM  he  „„.  ^ 
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treated  J^dS^a^?  \'  "jSely  **  itu'l  l^^'S'^l  '"""  .T*^'*"^'  '"^^-^  -<• 
the  essence  of  brain  poton^Tndt'  affec S  uf  bE  ?„"**  "k"'  ^'^. '  ^^^^'^^^y  >'  '' 
difficulty  is  to  know  Whether peo;;;;tl'llSl:;rof';rp:irn^^^^  '^« 

The  Chaibman. 

kept  In  idto<»,  ;";i7i:";.f  :"j^:  z  ™Lr.ht"s-  tC"''  "■•' " 

at  a  1.     Such  places  must  fail  if  th«v  ^«  L*    •      '^*Pf°"  *"*"  "  'ney  ^e>e  not  tr.ated 

persons'n^inds^ZS  cravinVaL  keep^  T  "^"^'^  '^'^•'"•'  "'« 

understand  how  managers  could  have  ma.LL.h  In  ''"«"*•«"  i""v^  occupied.  I  cannot 
tions  without  this  reqSLue  wr/ndThi  w  b  /  «8'"«g'°»«  blunder  as  to  start  institu- 
effect ;  keep  their  hards  trnploTe/anf  kelp  thernS?;'"  •".'*'•!'  'f '  ""  ""'''■  "^^' 
at  liberty,  there  is  usually  I  whole  crop  ^^lileTsprinS"^^^^    >f  the  mind  is  left 

ScTrlbr  ^"'  ^'''  ^  -""'"^'^^^  ^'^'^^""'^^^  ^  tSlk?;nKT  c?ses  Ills^ptSef; 

the  wlt"^:;  wo'lk''  7' W^rk'^Is  \t  tTe/le'?  ''"'*^'  '^*««'  *»>«  «••-*  *-"'''«  '^ 
reason   or  other   the   meSl  s  perttS  „tT^^  7,?"'   '"'  '^^  ^°'"^ 

^t^trrAc^'rioT^^^^^^^^ 

$16  to  $20  a  week  but  we  have  not  fold  a  TnT"":  Kr  f  """"^  ^'^^  "*"  P^-^  f'"'" 
the  lower  classes  •  I  mmn  btthTlJlli  i'  establishment  for  the  treatment  of 

not  succeeded  in  iettSg  oneVr  thim         *""  ''"'  "^°  "«  '^'^'  ^'^'^  ''  P^^  '  ^^^  »>-« 

Dr.  BOSEBRUGH. 

confined  taT.;;,t:r  'i'  Sfii'  i  tvet'JSr  "-"t  "■'' "» '»-> '-  '«» 

on  nearly  two  y«r. ;  tbafw.,  thT^  T.  iT    u"""  '  T."»'"">"'  h»<l  to  be  ctrid 

the  spark  to  it  there  will  bo  an  exnloaion  fn!i  V         ,".     ^'  ''"*  ^'^^  moment  you  put 
cons^uenceswouldbe  '^  •*"''  ^  ^^'"''^  '»'>^  P'^'^^^  to  saj  what  The 

The  Chairman. 

of  as?oci^tJnir;retTmt^f^Sd^^^^^^  ''-^  ^-  working,  the  effect 

home,  refugef  o?  r^fo^mator  J  A  yIs  .^f„""  "i?^""  °'^"."°''  "^''^'^  ^^  i"'!"^''""' 
bad  boys  o?girls  is  alwaTs  a  ^ourctof  daJal  'T'*'  T  ^^"""^^  ^^'^  '  *•»«  '"•'^^'"g  of 
tion  are  children  broughrupTn  th«  w-kf  '  ^^1*^'  *'*^  "°«'  ^0P«'«»  «'  our  popula- 
they  are  brought  up   TLnyevlmere^^^^^^        ?'  """f'"?'  •=°'^*^^*'°"«  under  Vhich 

CO.0  out  or  ...„  puoo. « 'Ji^^^^s^Tcsr^ji^^i  ^:^^:^ 
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V,  and  recom- 


Poor  girls  who  come  out  of  thmu  J«.**  .-        ~,  " 

Q.   Under  what  supervision  ?     A     w^ii 
family,  five  shillings  a  week  was  allowed   i'  y" "«,  *  ^'^  ^»«  ''""'•'ded  out  with  a 

kind    and  every  week  one  of  the  ladies  in  11      .•     *\<'°oking,  or  anything  of  that 
l..c,„ldnMko.     Intlie»orkho«,e.°„ELljT    '«°«fi"""  •"•ngemente  thaVS 

Xr.tcroSiE.''-''  •  —  ™-  --;rrir/;:,i!,«;i,;,^- 

^*.*  "  "'"  """""^  '"  """  «^"-  -  <""  "  -.end  .0  bo,,  „  „„, ,    ^  Bo,.  ..d 

not  know  what  you  could  do  better  but  ?fcr«^n  with  people,  and  there  is  trouble-  I  do 
are  different  from  ours,  and  irrdifficu U  ^  ^ '?  "  T**  P™^^'""  ^^^  conditions  heS^ 
and  Miss  McPherson  have  ioieSSlr-     fu^^^  *'*"  «*°»«  '»^«  here.     Dr  CnarJ^ 

families  of  boys  and  girls,  divided  accoJditt  !  ''''^'*''  ^'"''"^  together  just  like 

younger  onea  The  htad  of  this  hor^^f  ^^  **^''  *^®  °'<^«'  °°e^  <»king  care  of  th« 
duties  so  far  as  the  children  a«  concerned  \'^r:^~'^\'^''}''-^^^  dls  mVterna? 
way  possible  of  bringing  up  the  children  on?  ^•?'  *°.^^  ^^^  "^'^^  and  most  natural 

^nebutisliketouohingthefnW  But  all  thatwehave 

We  have  in  London  sil  millionsYpeopKh^^f  i    '"  fJ'"''**^  P«P»>»«««  ^"^  England 
1"8  provmce,  and  they  are  all  massS?.™7^        -i-        *•*«  '^"•"^er  thi<   you  have  S 

W  societies,  preventive    cTt.Ve£Lr'^l\*  «■"*"»'«»•     We  have  our  di? 

Terence,  but  reaUy  you  can  onl/S  SrU;:.tTf  ThTp'^^Jle';  "^"  "°  ^^^ 


:^M 


1  ^r 
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to«,fh;r«Tu"^"*T  <'°«'db«  devUed  under  which  both  sexes  could  be  brought  un 
Xr  ^u^riS"'  '"  ^°"  ''''"'^  ''  """''*  ^  ''«"•«'''•' '     A-   I  ^hink  it  would  be  und"'; 

Q.  Take  the  induntrial  school  of  Mimlco— that  is  a  moderfttfl  iimti'tHti'nn  n»  .i   , 
character,  what  would   you  consider  the  elen-eniof  danger  the™     wf  have  ovt    o; 

t^Hci  thTo  irirr™"  ''"^ ;  '^""7'  ^"^  •"•  '''«"'^-  coLunicatio:  w'  h%he  j^: 

wor  (1,  there  js  I  belive  none  whatever  ?     A.  With  over  100  bovs  brouffht  toMth«r 
.ns  .tuuon  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  a  great  lack  of  n>orarbacrbone  afu  „  ^*T^^^^^^^ 
W.11  even  bo  worse  than  gir!s  on  account  of  the  want  ot  proper  home  trfSg.  ' 

«*  i3  ^^h  '!  "^  """o^  important  matter,  for  the  institution  is  one  in  which  a  irrent  ,\,.^\ 

rhLy     e     **""'^y°"  ^o»'J  find  this:  those  whom  you  have  got  there  mav  b.    h! 

forune\nl  '7  ^"T'  ?«?!'•'»'>«*  °«    »>•«".    ^^ey    rnay    be   ^there    through    , 
fortune   and  not  aa  the  result  of  crime  in  any  sense.     But  I  think  it  is  morally      rl 
rationally  impossible  for  100  boys  to  be  massed  together  without  aXirngevuS, 

inl  nL     *l    'P  '""°"«?:^  *^''"-     '^*°  ^"^y  ^'•^  "«  '«^"y  bad  will'do  more  mi  ch    f  in 
one  place  than  you  could  counterbalance  by  all  the  good  training  you  coul7acZplish 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  an  other  view  of  the  case,  and  put  from  two  to  six  boys  into  a  farmer's  hnn«» 

proTn^thTl'^ndlttl^T  «  christian   people,  and  are  si^^^JeTy^tri^oH   ! 
proving  the   condition  of  the  children  placed  under  them,  do  yon  not  think  the  .vil 
influences  of  one  would  reflect  upon  the  others.     A.  Not  necessarily      I  think  that  , 
IZt  '«*"«  ?™*"r  .th«y  r''^  *^«  ^«*'^  -'^h  ^«  more  eXSy/  K,  man  ,; 
8um"nrtL'X';,t"'*''"rV^.^°'  "°"  f'^^'^-^g  ^^^  ^^^^^^  christla'ns-I  Li  1  ^^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  It  requires  a  good  deal  oip  enthusiasm  to  take  up  this  kind  of  work  ?  A  Yp« 
rIZTI  t'  ^7"'  -^h  difficulties  of  every  kind;  there  are  a  great  number  of  I^scl 
Homes  in  London,  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  do  not  serve  any  great  prlct  c/v    pu 

Tu^ng  'r^hfrnaZ*"  T^  ''""X  ^^T.''  «°  **^-  ^""'^  ''  ?'-«'  «•> «  '«  buT a  tartL'" 
auuaing  to  tJie  matron.     Then  you  have  them  saying,  "Go  to  so  and  so   she  will  taU 

IZZ^r  """^  '^'  ''  '""'^  "''  '^^  «°^*y-"     My  conviction  is  that  a  grelt  many  of    1  e 

ILf  S  r    '       u  ^''^y.  ^"''^  °°  "®*°«  <>'  subsistence  for  the  time.     1  know  too 

tl  tT     A  ^r^'  T?*''"  '^."y  •"^'^^  '*  *  b"^*'^^^^  to  pick  up  the  prettiest  Sr^'t hev 
can   find  and  decoy  them  there  for  evil  purposes.     I  might  mention  the  cfse  of    ho 

the  wav  in  whi^h  ;i       ^^    fTf^  *?'  *''•"««  *^*'  ^«  '^'^"^  "^^^^  *hat  woman-al.out 
V«f  Tb/f  i  she  conducted  her  business,  would  make  you  boil  with  indignation 

It  i  snn  *^*  ''''^  ^l" '  ""?  P**™"^'  *^«*^'"^  *»««••  ^o-^'d  walk  up  boldly  and  pay  er 
fine  of  200  guineas,  when  she  was  prosecuted  before  the  court.  She  has  n^be  1^0,1/ 
and  her  special  object  is  to  collect  little  children  for  the  infamous  purposes  she  a  fe s 
on.     There  is  a  case  in  point.     A  woman  of  that  type  can  do  more  in  the  wav  of  m  s 

Vp-  %^^  ^?"  ^^^^  '^^"  "^  ^^^^^^^  cases  of  the  same  kind  on  this  continent  ?    A 

^e  law  and  S  iloTedT  '°  ^""T  f-  *  ".?'"*"  °'  *^«  '^^^  ^^^^-  That  w7ma,  defit 
me  Sie  a^  oi?v  ll^.P?""  wu  ^."^''i'jble  vocation.  As  I  have  said,  it  seems  to 
me  mat  we  are  only  able  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  business. 


Mr.  Jury. 

Q-    I    would    like    to    anlr 

rMiiltg  you  dMoribed  of  ThL  ^°"  °"®  queBtion  m  to  the  effe«*  «#  ♦  u 
obHervation?  A  By  mt  1  \°*'""''«  ""  °'  tobacco  obtai^  ?  *^^^^  Were  the 
enquiry.  I  have  bTJnZZ  f""*''^''  ^'^  ""'  ^»t  in.uZ^  ZJ7l  °^"  P"""-*' 
givH  you  the  nanTo /iLi  A"'""**'?"  °"  t*-*  -"bjeot  for  the  I^f  /  *"*•"  ^  •"•'^« 
Ja.neB  Kellock.  of 'Battfecfeek^^".  ^''^  .»"«  "^^^'^d  ^he'^^tt  trtCT  '  7?" 
h«v«been8utferinKfromaf  Vifn-j  """f  "natancea  of  children  Tf  «!  'ong  time,  Dr. 
with  tobacco  amoke  TbA  K  '^?""«'  ''"'n  ^oothercauae  thl  »^  *  '"^  ^^'"*"  *''''  '^'«' 
craving  for  fc.Selnt    .  l°^u  "**  '"*"  »  deadening  effitTr,^rt/  *'  °'  '^'"8  ^^rrounded 

^eDHual  crime  tharorSLr;'*.^  P""°"»  *-'"t«d  wUrtha'Tarl  ir'TV.'*  P'''^''''^'^-  « 
Q.  I  waa  present  at  a  vorv  !««„  j- 

^.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  gaol  ?    A   Nn  t  k       u 

Q.  You  have,  I  understand,  advocated!!         .'''    *^  "°  ""^^^'^'^  *«  "^^  ««• 
9-  What  in  your  mind  is  1  ''PP°''^'™«"' °*  t^is  commission  /    A    Y«» 

meeting.      Kenrea/nfaf.v    ^        "^"^  necessity  for  it  ?     A    T„  *i.      •      .  ^®"- 

Church  of  EnglanSS  f  t""^  '^^  Ministerial  Assocttion  .  /'*r  ^''^  ^«  ^ad  a 
Hon.  Mr.  Gib«l  1„  i?5 '\'  ^'""*°  ^latholic  Ohurch  &«  '^  clergymen  of  the 
the  estabh-shment   of  *T^^' ^^'^' *°^  "  a  member  of  th«  n         """su'tatlon  with  the 

present.    AUhe   i^l  ^'i^  ^IT '"T.    ^'^^   «'X  of  tH';°^cTurS^^'  T  "'^^^ 
pressed  sorrow  that  fv.  ^°  °°"^^  '^ot  give  us  anv  inf!       .-^  °^  England  was 

-re  subieTrth  r'n  SdS  T,:V'''r.'i  ''  *  -"  Si  "n'Tth  ufiadl   "^  *"  u^^" 
pnsoners  and  the  enU,„!  ,  brought  before  the  neonlA  7.  7*'\^"^^'  because  there 

l-enditure  of  J^«    enlargement  of  the  gaols  that  mic,)!l  T      '  '^  *''«  classification  of 

'^appomted.  *^  ^°**  "  tbe  reason  I  waa  an».«„=  ^      the  facts  therein 

*^  anxious  for  a  cammission  to 
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Q.  ffGir  your  experienoA  m  a  clergyiniin,  what  <Io  yoii  bnlinve  to  bn  thn  pnat 
c*u.<i«  6^  oriniti  in  thia  communti.^  ?  A.  I  think  thi;  two  priuoipal  omiiteM  »re  the  li'iuor 
trails  §id4  b«d  homca. 

Q.  'l»ke  t(tt>  ■*«*  first,  the  bad  homflR  ;  can  y  "  inform  the  comminiiion  what,  in  yoar 
opinion,  would  be  uun  remedy  or  partial  remedy  for  thin  !  A.  That  bringn  up  thenueHtioti  of 
8abbath  ■  ;hools,  public  preaching,  and  the  general  inculcation  of  morality,  and  economy, 
and  thrift.  For  instance  :  If  a  father  and  mother  are  ihiftleaa  in  their  ways,  and  ha\  >  rmt 
control  enough  over  their  children,  or  proper  sense  of  parental  authority,  the  boys  and  virU 
are  likely  to  get  out  into  the  street,  to  stay  out  late  at  nights  and  learn  all  kinds  of 
evil.  They  learn  this  from  bad  companions.  If  the  parents  have  no  control  over  llu'ni, 
the  boys  are  almost  sure  to  get  into  mischief,  and  get  into  the  police  court  and  gaol,  iir.rl 
thus  to  learn  thousandH  of  things  that  they  otherwise  would  not. 

Q  Then  you  think,  in  regard  to  youths,  that  it  is  largely  the  want  of  proper  i:uc 
and  attention  in  the  family  relation  that  leads  to  crime  1     A.  Largely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  can  the  state  do  to  effect  a  reformation  in  this  respect  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  thn  state  can  do  much  ;  it  belongs  more  to  the  church,  the  Sabbath  school  and 
moral  and  religious  influences.  I  do  not  know  that  the  state  can  do  much  in  making 
the  homes  of  the  people  good. 

The  Chairman.  ' 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  state  wait  until  an  overt  act  has  been  committed  Ity  a 
youth  before  taking  him  in  hand  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  could  interfere 
until  some  act  has  been  committed  by  a  boy. 

Q.  Then  as  to  drunkenness.  Do  you  think  that  any  means  could  be  adopted  where- 
by the  condition  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  drink  could  be  improved,  or  the  recla- 
mation of  any  considerable  number  of  them  brought  about.  A.  Well,  of  coii.-se  all 
organizations,  such  as  temperance  societies  and  sabbath  schools,  where  pledges  are  taken 
and  meetings  held,  are  helpful.  It  must  be  personal  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting 
children  have  the  evils  of  intemperance  brought  before  them  at  an  early  age,  and  of  having 
them  taught  not  to  drink,  and  then  they  would  see  the  benefit  of  taking  the  pledge.  Then  if 
a  boy  goes  out  amongst  other  boys  he  will  remember  the  pledge  that  was  taken  proviously. 

Q.  Ac  1  clergyman,  having  charge  of  a  large  congregation,  do  you  find  in  your 
congregation  the  evil  efiects  of  intemporance,  directly  or  indirectly,  brought  under  your 
notice)  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  efiects  of  it  are  brought  before  me  almost  lU  tho  time  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  my  own  church,  not  so  much  as  in  the  community  ^  ••si-Liliy  We 
don't  sufier  so  much  because  no  person  is  a  membi:!;  of  the  church  that  .'  an  "  rnccted 
with  unless  he  eschews  intoxicating  liquor  absolutely.  Our  religious  1  '  v  il  .  iltoa 
make  efibrts  towards  the  reclamation  of  those  people  outside  as  well  as  those  innide  the 
churches.  On  Sunday  afternoons  there  are  meetings  of  three  or  four  or  five  temperance 
organizations.  These  organizations  invite  ministers  alternately,  to  deliver  addressca 
on  Sunday  aftcrv  y^ns,  and  I  think  they  all  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  i .  ^r  jc^d  practical  results  flow  out  of  that  1  A  I  think  so.  The  very 
fact  of  the  number  w'  L...B  o"?.  nizations  tend  to  reduce  the  attendance  at  any  one  of 
them;  but  quite  v  li'.  '.k)>  -~:'  people  go  there,  and  we  learn  from  the  papers  the  next 
morning  the  nu/obvr  ao  t^ign  thepr^We.  Of  course  the  ministers  leave  before  that 
part  of  the  work  ■"»fj, 


>na. 


A.  Yes,  I  think  a  great  ( 


Q.  Do  you  know  if  much  is  done  by  personal  efforts  1 
although  we  cannot  judge  of  the  extent. 

Q.  What  are  the  results  so  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  asa^ 
pastor  of  a  congregation  ?    A.  Well,  the  whol«  subject  of  temperance  reform  is  a  very 


ao8 


•>  JO",  I  go  for  tbftt  every  time  I 
Mr,  Jvir. 


» f.vri.  Ill  HJH 

Q.  What  age  were  you  then  1    A.  13  or  14. 


Tli.O„.,Mi,  '^■^'""•""ydlffloult  thing  to  «y. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

'■■'lS:^nT.t^^,iL'°^^'rT'^y"^'  "-  P-"  while  .■»,.„„ 

-lii.  J  URY. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.    You  would  no*^^   hfi   '"n    fai-  "   ■• 
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mi  h?'  ^°  ^°"  *'**°^  '*  ^'^^^^  ^®  ""^^^^  '*'*  ***  ^^^  discretion  of  a  judge?    A.  I  think  it 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

h«„  !^\^^T  *.  "*V^.  ^o""»°  are  of  drunken  habits  and  drive  their  children  out  to 

thfnk  tSl'  r^f^  T**  *•*"  «°''  '"^  ^^"^  ^•'y  ^'^  d^y  ^'^d  from  week  to  week,  don't  you 
think  there  should  be  some  state  interference  in  such  a  case!     A.  These  are  exJZ 

3^  ZT^^::  'tT^'  give  the. neighbors  power  to  bring  the  matter  be  o.VS 

S!'*h        ^^,^^u   f.?"^?*  *°  "'°^  **>«  «'^"d  <"•  <''»"^'«'>  to  8011.6  home  or  institut  on 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  saved  from  such  contamination.  institution 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

nf  ..rS'rJ^^^  f™  ^?"''  '''^'?  ^  ^  ^^^  managemet  of  gaols  ?     A.  I  do  not  see  anv  houe 
how  J,W '7  '?!!  '"  T"^  t°  i'l"  «*°^«  °'  classification  from  the  councils  ;  no  Ltt 
nf  l^nf-i        A  *'''  ^^°^  '"*y  ^'^  ^  ^*^«  *  ^^--y  P~"-  opi'^io"  of  the  liberality  or  gonm  tv 
lower  ?h»\-       T  "''°''°'  ^  *'^°**'^  "°'«'«^«  will  promise  to  pull  downX  ta 
lontro  of  tJl'  P'-f  «^«««°"-     ^  ''l^'  .*''"'""^''''«'  •'^  ^"^°^  "'f  *»>«  P'o^i-^^e  taking  the  ent 
Son  svLp,^  ^T  k      ^'''!:\''^"'?  ^  '°°^"  ^''P^  **»«"  «*  ^  reconstruction  of  the  ei 
Ron  of  o^  ^*''''  "^"^^^^  *^^  ''"""'^''^  '«'•  25  years,  and  wherever  there  is  a  q  .1 

Ji  ?„3L  ^°''/''  °«f8«"y  expenditure  to  be  incurred  there  is  no  hope  from  them  ^  A 
!?on  ll  "'''mV'"*'!!"""  ^  ^°'^'''  ^'  ^"  ^*^«'  of  *»»«  appointment  of  a  board  or  commis 
Zl  Itl^^l^-^-  '^'  ^J'l  *"  ^'''^'  '^'  duration  of  a  person's  imprison,  lent  in 
gaol.     I  think  It  18  impossible  for  a  judge  sitting  on  the  bench  to  say  with  iustice  thltl 

?lZZl:rT^T-'  r'^^V'"''  *^^  twoVs  for  that  irre^Uveran/lt 
that  may  be  effected  m  his  condition.     I  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  iudge  to  comTZ 
correct  conclusion  in  the  matter,  especially  as  regard^oys.   T  th  nk  it  would  I  a 

tend  toTit  r"  ;"^f  T^*^**!  ''''^'"''''  ^''  *^'"«^0"  if  for  "o  other,  that  r  w  u 
o^Sa.  T^\l°y^  *ry  *o  ^  good  and  to  obey  the  rules ;  and  the  commissioners  or  board 

rJht  to KfnT  r  *''•  ? '^^^^^^  ^^^«^^  ''^'^Shis  senten^    Theb" 

he  obtate^  tir^e^J"""''^'"'  °^  ''°''°''  truthfulness  and  obedience  to  the  rules  be fo/e 

»o„i?"i,  ^°  Ju"  T*"^  °^  '^®  reformatory  now  at  Penetanguishene  ?     A.  Yes   and  I 
would  have  the  system  in  operation  in  the  gaols  too.  ' 

20yetslf  ay.''"''^'*^^'^*°''"'''''"'''^'°'^''''"°''P"*'''"''*'"^^      ^-  ^es.  up  to  19or 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  about  indeterminate  sentences  in  the  case  of  drunkards      IVTrB   R-o^u. 
.pob,otc„„«„i„g  drunkard,  for  long  period,  or  indeterminate  pS,  ^'b,Sli 

inde^n.t.-:nK:::  iuitgf  r^oTd";;:.  i  tuf:?';,,^  j  rir'i 

would  not  give  it  to  one  who  might  be  influenced  by  prejudice  aS  a  man      T  to'-''^ 
rather  leave  it  to  three  fair-minded  men  who  are  acquL  ted  withTe  factTand  It"   1 
decide  how  long  a  man  shall  stay  ;  it  always  helps  to  develop  strength  of  ^X^^^^^^ 
supplies  a  motive  to  the  prisoner  to  follow  a  course  of  good  conduc?  when  he  knot  th" 
his  behaviour  will  have  an  important  effect  in  determining  his  releasl 

ment?  T  Vea"^  '^  ''**"^'^  ^  ^'"""  *°  ^^^^  *  '^''''''"  °*  '«^*'^  *«  ^«"  ««  °^  P""'^''- 
The  Chairman. 

A.^.S'  Y^""'  '^"  y""^^^'"*^'  ^o"''^  be  the  moral  effect  of  this  ?     Don't  you  think  it  might 
develop  hypocrisy  and  create   mere  eye-service,  and  a  pretence  of  bTnrgood  foJ  the 
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e  ?    A.  I  think  it 


Hoa  Mr.  A»<,„».     '"■ ""  """  -"^  ■«•"<»  Wm'to  r.^^ tifXt^f'  "  «°°'' 
Q.  Have  you  taken  infn 

eonduoldoMnoiSXT  ?■""  ""'«'"  !">  kepi  ter"  °i,r°  '""'' '^'"i  I'm  SSl 

Hm  Mr.  Db„„.  ■"Oetomm.to  ^nfe.,^  j  ,„  J 

Y-  Taking  an  aspect  of  th 

piS4:tf  teH^-ai:,S^^  institution  to  .HieH  .e 

h.ssentenceshould\e  ,£?en,d  1/''°"''  ^«  «««*  down  fortlee' o^ fi"°'' "^^  ^"'"^  «y«- 
ouoh  power  now  ;  it  has  to  be  dl  k"  Iu^^"^  ^°''  good  conduct  Z^^  ^^*"'  ^^^ther 
and  that  is  a  very  cun;)l.  "^  ^^  *'>e  Minister  of  t,?  .-     V  °^  course  there  is  no 

borhood  where  rL;tTv:rT'"«^  A"  As  I  n^^!"  Ottawa,  by  pe'tirn! 
neighborhood  l,o  hns^o  stuyTn  hf  p"f  "  P""*'""'  and  unles  \  h^'  T^  «  '"  ^^^e  "eigh- 
nobocJy  will  look  after  hira^j;/h,?fT'**'^'y  the  full  ?erm  h^^ '^^^  l"«nds  in  the 
be  conducted  on  the  prSp'je  S  j  n  "^  '^''  ^"^ustrial  s  hools  a.  w^u"''  /^  ''^'*"''««  «'« 
of  he.r  stay.  I  ^o,Ud  have  thr«!  ^f'  '""  ^y  'heir  good  cond^  \'  **""  ^""^^  «'>°»ld 
^t.  one  in  the  centre  and  one  n  /."^^"^t"^'  schools  estabHshejt  n1°''-""  *^*^  P«"od 
«;ben  he  goes  out  Ixe  feels  th„t  he  h«  "*'''  ^'  *^^««  Places  a  L„v  1"*^"°  ^  ""^^  ^°  th" 
I'e     \^ould  have  the  gi..s  learn  MV'"'t"""&  *''«*  wiUbe  of  t^     ""'•'' *™de,  and 


'•"»atwfi,„U|„tth„t 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  same  sympathy  caa  exist  between  the  per 
sons  to  whom  the  children  would  be  entrusted  as  there  would  be  between  the  parents  and 
their  own  children  ?    A.  They  should  be  all  treated  alike. 

Q.  With  i-eference  to  industrial  schools,  do  you  think  that  teaching  boys  trades 
would  have  a  good  effect  and  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminal  classes  ?  A. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would. 

Q.  There  were  12,531  persons  in  the  gaols  according  to  last  year's  report,  and  of  that 
number  5,308  were  laborers,  and  539  were  of  no  occupation,  leaving  a  very  large  nuuiber 
of  criminals  who  had  trades  at  their  command.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory ' 
A.  Figures  are  valuable  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  always  give  the  proper  impression. 
Very  few  would  be  of  no  occu]>ation,  because  even  if  a  boy  were  quite  young  ho  would 
say  he  does  some  little  thing. 

Q.  He  would  be  called  a  laborer.  Then  there  is  the  other  question  that  the  country 
can  only  support  so  many  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen  ?  A.  I  believe  in  giving  a 
man  a  trade. 

Q.  There  are  many  who  have  trades  now  who  appear  to  find  their  way  into  gaols  1 
A.  Yes,  but  they  may  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  trades. 

Q.  Then  I  think  you  stated  that  the .  common  gaols  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Province. 
In  what  respect  is  that  the  case  1  A.  They  are  many  of  them  poor  buildings,  badly 
ventilated,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  dis-repair.  No  repairs  can  be  made  to  them  without 
deplorable  loss  of  time  in  getting  the  county  councils  to  consent  to  them.  I  understand 
that  the  Government  has  great  trouble  in  making  any  improvements  for  that  reason. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  this  1  A.  I  have  it  from  general  information — from  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  In  that  respect  only  you  say  they  are  a  disgrace's    A.  Yes. 


Junius  August  Stoddabt,  Manager  of  the  Homestead  Society,  called  and  sworn, 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  the  depraved  or  criminal 
classes  t  A.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  a  clerk  to  a  poor  law  commissioner  in  Ireland.  I 
was  two  years  and  nine  months  in  that  position,  and  that  brought  me  in  contact  with  all 
the  pauper  elements  of  the  country.  I  went  round  from  poorhouse  to  poorhouse,  My 
father  was  a  poor  law  guardian  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  connection  with 
that  class  of  people  in  Limerick  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  gaols  in  this  country  t  A. 
When  I  was  in  the  army  in  the  States,  I  had  to  do  with  a  military  prison  there. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  relation  of  drunkenness  to  crime  ?  A.  I  am 
satisfied  that  drunkenness  is  the  principal  cause  of  it.  I  think  the  habit  of  treating 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  law — rigorously  suppressed.  I  would  make  treating  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  permitted  it  at  his  place  an  offence  punishable  with  the  less  of  his 
license  forthwith  and  enact  a  law  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  regain  it. 
Then  I  would  take  all  screens  and  curtains  off  the  bar-rooms  and  if  this  were  done  you 
would  not  find  lots  of  men  go  into  the  bar-rooms  that  find  their  way  now.  I  would  allow 
no  place  to  have  a  license,  where  those  in  the  bar  could  not  be  seen  by  those  in  the  pub- 
lic street.  I  would  grant  no  licenses  to  the  grocer  who  sells  liquor  to  women.  I  know 
you  have  a  law  here  to  prevent  people  selling  ligour  to  children,  but  I  would  increase 
the  age  lo  18  years,  Au  regards  children  no  liquor  should  be  sold  to  them  under  any 
circumstances. 
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^'*"'  ^  **''"^  ^'•^y  ought  to  deal ;  it  is  the  saloon  fJr      '  "''*'*''«'■  ^'«««  of 
Q.  Is  dancin«  permmitf^H  •     .u  encourages  dancing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

.1  pr,«>„er,.  J"'         "•"J  »»'  «  Foper  ayatem  „(  ol.,aiao.«„„  ofall  '°„t° 

».  clriT  rC-  -™  '"^  '°"«'"«»""  ^*  be«e.  p..«.„  ™^e  .or  .,h.  di,a. 

Rev.  Thos.  Geohkohan,  recalled. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury, 

Q.  I  understand  that  vou  wiali  tn.  «,„i 

i^^c:^^^:iir=£^ 

Seted.--  ---  *» ^''^  -sn^-Xtdtris,:^^^^^^^^^^^  w 

tV/^H-  ,^^"^««^°««'«?an  went  ttrforhis^owT^'-  P°7"«  Particularly  I  have  in 
those  who  have  gone  of  their  own  acco'd  bu  thn^«  ''"^-  ^  ^*^«  ^"^^^^  none  elcei? 
men ;  some  of  them,  but  not  all      T  tn^'J^  *u        ®  ^'^  restored  to  society  and  arP  S 

dnnk,  and  he  is  in  a  good  position  toiay"    ^tlFTtu  '^'''''^^  '^  ^i<^ho"t  gSngback  to 

1  rr  w7-*°  '°^'^  *»>«  f^'-e  of  hi'bus'lr'r  '"'^'^  •^■^^  -  *'«  ^r  t 
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••1 

h4| 

H 

State  of  hopelessness.  If  you  speak  to  them  and  question  them  in  regard  to  it  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  had  no  intention  of  being  a  drunkard,  but  that  they  must  follow  tliPir 
natural  cravings. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  that  1  A.  Some  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  their  hope  to  be  removed  from  where  it  is  some  day,  or  that  they  wil'  get 
cured;  others  will  tell  you  that  they  will  never  he  cured  for  this  reason  I  think  if 
you  put  a  man  away  and  keep  him  away— closed  up  until  he  is  sobered  and  brought  to 
see  the  danger  of  his  position  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  cured,  you  may  do  sometliing 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  inebriate  asylum  ?    A.  I  certainly 
■would,  and  put  it  under  Government  control. 
Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  With  power  vested  in  the  judiciary  to  commit  persons  to  it  ?  A.  Oertainlv 
1  never  met  a  drunkard  yet  who  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  drunkard ;  or  a  man  who 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  drunkard.  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  does 
not  hope  to  find  some  day  a  means  of  escape  from  the  bondage  of  drink. 

Q.  In  the  cases  you  have  spoken  of,  would  you  not  attribute  the  recovery  of  the  men 
to  personal  determination  ?    A.  Personal  determination  could  not  restore  a  man  without 
some  help.     A  man's  appetite  and  his  will  are  often  struggling,  and  hence  his  difficulty 
in  effecting  self-control  m  this  matter.     The  second  subject  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  unon 
IS  the  supervision  of  boys  in  the  playgrouiid  and  putting  persons  over  them.     I  find  some 
persons  say  that  the  police  are  necessary,  and  without  the  police  there  is  no  possibility  of 
keeping  them  m  order.     Now  my  experience  is  quite  different.     As  a  clergymar  of  the 
church  I  have  been  connected  with  and  have  had  to  deal  with  as  many  as  IfiO  L    a  in 
afternoons  and  evenings;  I  have  never  heard  more  than  once  or  twice  any  bad  expressions 
used  upon  the  ground.     The  understanding  upon  which  they  come  is  that  they  shall  have 
all  the  fun  they  want  within  certain  limits,  but  there  are  to  be  no  bad  words  and  no 
horse  play,  such  as  taking  off  and  throwing  caps.     They  have  their  sports  outside  in  the 
summer  and  inside  in  the  winter.     The  fact  of  a  polioeman  coming  along  has  amongst 
ordinary  boys  a  very  bad  effect,  especially  when  the  policemen  interfere ;    the  boys  be^in 
to  think  It  is  a  very  clever  thing  to  fool  the  policeman.     The  third  subject  I  wish  to 
speak  upon  is  what  causes  a  good  deal  of  crime  and  is  productive  of  a  good  many  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  Hamilton  bench  has  to  deal,  and  brings  a  good  many  people 
to  the  common  gaol.     I  think  the  slack  enforcement  of  the  present  license  system  lias 
more  to  do  with  this  than  anything  else.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  I  have  seen  it  the  case 
on  Saturday  nights  repeatedly,  when  we  have  a  crowded  thoroughfare  in  the  city  of 
llamilton.     I  hare  seen  the  side  doors  of  saloons  open,  some  people  cominL'  out  an.l 
other  people  going  in;  others  again  going  up  and  down  the  street,  having  every  indica- 
tion ot  haying  been  inside  saloons.     There  are  saloons  that  do  a  bigger  business  from 
featurtlay  night  until  Sunday  morning  than  is  done  during  the  whole 'of  the  rest  of  the 
week.     .Many  persons  stay  to  drink  even  from   Saturday  night  until  Jlonday  mo.ning, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  not  able  to  go  to  work  on  Monday,  and  from  tlmt  they 
probably  c  nft  into  crime.     I  have  been  told  by  the  police  that  the  great  diilioulty  ^vith 
a  certam  elass  ot  men  is  that  on  Saturday  nights  they  are  tied  as  if  with  a  halter  to  the 
tavern,  and  there  they  remain  until  their  money  in  all  <,'one.     They  go  into  the  \uv  ml 
drink  and  never  see  their  homes  until  their  money  is  spent.     Aa  long  as  the  lioonse  law 
remains  as  it  is  this  class  of  men  will  drink.     There  is  hardlv  anything  that  will  de^jrade 
and  corrupt  a  man  soonw  than  this  clandestine  drinking.     \t  is  a  very  <'re<it  siuroe  of 
crime.     A  man  who  goes  into  a  saloon  and  "sneaks  "his  drink,  that  ma"u  is  wry  close 
on  criminality,  lor  this  reason,  he  naturally  feels  from  that  time  that  he  has  bn.M'i  a  law 
breaker,     i  wouia  have  more  hope  for  a  man  I  met  reeling  drunk  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing on  the  pub  ic  streets  of  the  city  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  others  with  whom  he 
had  heen  drinking,  than  of  the  man  who  was  in   the  habit  of  sneakiiKr  into  plv^'8  m.1 
drinking  during  the  hours  they  were  s'lpposed  to  be  closed.     There  is  more  of  tli>'  sneak- 
about  that  man,  and  if  ho  is  a  sneak  to-day  he  will  very  likely  be  a  thief  to-morrow. 
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throwing  snow  balls  and  take  him  „d  for  ^on^l  ^,u^^  ^""  policemon  take  a  boy  un  for 
twenty  places  wbere  drink  was  beinVrold  wL".  ^k  "^f  *"^^«'  "^''^'^^  and  ^ej'^pli 
they  ought  to  have  been  shut ;  yet  drink  n„l  *^'  '"'^"'^  ^°°''  ^^''^  w\de  open  when 
rZrt't  T''\  ?"'  ^^^  "-ntg^'Ttfe^elTo"  cT-.i'"^  "'^^  "'^"  wereTlLwIcft; 
S  thl  i*??'.**"^'"^  '^""k  home  to  the'r  parenL  f  T  ^'''"S  '^''"'^  ^''^  a  bottl! 
to  them  and  find  out  that  it  is  really  as  I  have  said  '  ''  "^  ^"«'"°'*«  *°  «Peak 

Dr.  ItOSEBRUOH. 

Mr,  Jury, 

%  work  .h„„  „„«,,  bJt  .  J,tt  ^laUr"".°m'^'  '^'  f'"'  '•'•''"■h-™^ 

Dr.   ROSEBRUGH. 

"»....l,  ooaver»M„n  could  hav.  lL„  »„W  on    ''°"'''  °''™"  '"'"■  ^isved  it  p„.S 

Mr,  Jury. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  incr«aR«?  -  . 


A.  Yes, 


kihl  advanta^esZf        m    '"^''^^sed  expense  would  b, 


A.  1  think  It  would.     I  think 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  crime  1  A.  I  think  it  wuuld 
lessen  it  very  materially.  In  a  very  tew  years  you  would  get  more  than  your  expendi- 
ture  in  return.  I  have  a  case  at  the  present  time  of  a  boy  18  years  of  age  who  is  in  gaol 
the  second  time.  When  he  went  the  first  time  he  felt  his  position  very  keenly  ;  so  much 
that  he  got  his  friends  to  pay  his  fine  and  get  him  out.  On  the  second  occasion  he  fnlt 
very  bad  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  accommodate  himself  so  well  to  the  new  surroundings, 
that  before  the  end  of  his  14  days  he  was  writing  his  name  on  the  walls  o(  his  cell.  I 
was  speaking  to  him  not  very  long  ago.  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Qf  What  gaol  is  he  in  ?  A.  He  i  i  in  Hamilton  gaol.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion r.'- '  Jer  him  a  ticket  to  any  place  he  might  choose  to  go  to  upon  his  discharge.  I 
went  wO  him  a  few  days  ago  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  1  said  to  him  "It  seems  to  me 
that  your  usefulness  is  gone  in  this  town  ;  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  boy  of  your  age  here." 
And  I  asked  him  whether  be  intended  when  he  came  out  to  go  back  to  gaol  again  and 
perhaps  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  gaol.  He  said  he  didn't.  He  would  like  to 
begin  life  again  fresh.  I  offered  to  get  him  a  ticket  to  take  him  to  a  place  200  miiea 
distant,  and  left  him  to  think  it  over.  When  I  came  back  a  few  days  afterwirds  he  had 
evidently  talked  it  over  with  one  or  two  others,  for  he  had  a  very  different  air  on  him, 
It  was  just  as  Governor  Ogilvie  had  told  me.  He  said  as  1  went  in,  "  You  will  fmd 
more  difficulty  with  him  to-day  ;  he  has  got  used  to  his  situation  and  is  beginning  to  get 
into  the  prison  diet.  You  will  find  he  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  a.s  he  was  before."  I 
certainly  found  him  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  almost  anybody.  I  was  speaking  to 
him  this  morning,  his  brother-in-law  was  with  me,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  intended 
to  go  home  and  whether  he  wanted  any  assistance.  He  said  he  had  got  money.  He  had 
put  in  his  14  days  now,  and  I  asked  him  where  he  was  to  get  the  money  from  ;  remark- 
ing that  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  none.  I  asked  him  "  Are  you  lying  to 
your  brother-in-law  or  to  me."  He  said  h«  had  $7  altogether,  but  I  could  not  believe 
what  he  said.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  boy  had  become  thoroughly  hardened, 
The  fact  of  his  writing  his  name  upon  the  walls  shows  that. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q,  Supposing  that  tnis  Oommission  should  report  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system,  do 
you  think  the  county  council  will  carry  it  out  ?  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  the 
county  council  doing  anything. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  do  ? 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  council  will  contribute  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  1  A.  I  should  think  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  would  be  able  to  levy  taxes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  necessary  changes  not  such  a  very  great  burden  upon  the 
people. 

Q.  You  see  we  have  no  system  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  people  here,  so  that  if  we 
contemplate  the  Government  taking  full  control  of  the  county  gaols,  the  whole  question 
of  the  expense  to  be  borne  would  be  a  serious  one,  as  it  would  involve  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  The  counties  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  hand  over  the  whole  thing  to  the 
Government  if  they  were  relieved  of  the  duty  of  contributing  towards  this  1  A.  My  own 
opinion  would  be  that  the  Gxivernment  should  raise  a  tax  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  They  have  a  right,  but  it  would  involve  a  new  principle,  it  is  one  of  the  thinga 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  think  very  seriously  about  1  A.  Well,  I  think  it 
•would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  if  the  Government  first  applied  to  the  council,  and  if  the  council 
failed  to  do  what  was  required  the  Government  took  the  matter  in  hand,  made  the 
improvements  and  called  upon  the  council  to  pay  for  them  ?  A.  I  think  that  might  be 
'done.     I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  very  much  friction. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

y.  Have  you  ever  studied   thn  ,l,ffi>-  , 

congregate  system?    A.  I  have  not         ^'''""'   '^^^'^^^^  *»»«  cellular  systeu,  and  the 

improvement  thaTis  tikhig'SlceTn  "Lf"^  *"*."'?'  °^  *•>«  decrease  of  crime  i«  ^K. 

are  beginning  to  make  betirproi^ifn  ^0,?°"  °*- ^''^  P^^P'e.  and    he  ^   thr^*' 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 
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Q.  Do   you   regard   labor     h   an  important   •lement  in  a  prison   system?     A    I 
think  It  18  a  necessity.     In  the  first  place  the  employment  of  every  man  is  better  for 
discipline  ;  it  is  better  for  health  ;    it  diverts  the  prisoners  from  thinking  constantly  of 
themselves.     The  employment  should  have  a  tendency  to  fit  the  men  for  useful  avoca 
tions  when  their  term  expires.     Intelligent  labor  is  essential  I  think  to  prison  discipline. 

Q.  Should  in  your  opinion  a  prison  be  self-supporting  from  the  labour  of  the 
prisoners^  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  prisoner  and  have  the 
prison  self-supporting. 

Q.  What  labor  do  you  carry  on  in  your  establishment?  A.  Our  labor  is  coniined 
entirely  to  our  own  prison  work.  We  quarry  stones,  we  dress  them,  we  lay  them,  and 
do  all  the  work  of  a  mason  ;  we  do  all  our  own  blacksmithing,  all  our  own  tailoring  our 
own  shoemaking,  carpentering,  baking,  painting  ;  we  grind  our  own  flour,  and  do  all  our 
own  manufacture  of  tinware.  Breaking  of  stone  is  a  makeup,  because  we  have  nothin- 
better  for  the  men  to  do.  and  then  we  have  the  farm  as  well— the  farm  and  the  garden." 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  farm  work  as  a  good  employment  for  prisoners?  A 
Yes,  very  good  employment. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fitting  employment  for  prisoners  in 
the  penitentiaries  J  A.  Any  labor  that  will  draw  out  intelligent  thought  and  attention 
whateverit  may  be— any  mechanical  labor— whatever  may  be  best  for  enlisting  inteilj.' 
gent  thought.  Whatever  amount  of  intelligence  a  man  may  have  should  be  employed 
by  him  in  his  work,  so  as  to  direct  his  thoughts,  and  to  that  extent  you  do  a  man  good. 

IV?:  Would  you  designate  any  particular  lines  of  labor  that  you  think  would  accom- 
phsh  that  object  best?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  it  better  than  by  savin? 
one  general  system  of  mechanical  labor.  *^ 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  ?  A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  only  in  so  far 
as  there  is  danger  of  interfering  with  discipline,  and  for  this  reason  :  A  man  contracts 
to  employ  say  100  men  and  he  wants  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  done  :  he  only 
cares  to  get  his  work  done,  and  hence  he  will  not  trouble  himself  sometimes  about 
breaches  of  discipline,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  bribe  a  convict  to  do  a  little  extra 
labor,  it  may  be  by  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  a  ten  cent  piece  ;  he  might  perhaps  encourage 
a  convict  to  look  for  additional  pay  from  him,  and  it  might  lead  him  to  wink  at  the 
mistakes  or  errors,  or  violations  of  the  rules.  The  convict  who  does  a  good  deal  of  labor 
for  him  IS  the  best  man  for  hih,.  The  only  advantages  of  the  system  so  far  as  the  State 
IS  concerned  are  that  it  relieves  the  country  of  expense,  and  of  course  that  is  material. 

A  Ti?"  Y^^^  *l  ^°".''  ^*!®?^  ^y^*®"  *<"'  *^«  employment  of  prisoners  in  penitentiaries! 
A.  My  ideal  system  is  whit  is  termed  the  State  Account  System.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  the  State  the  benefit  arising  from  the  labor  of  the  convict ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  convict  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  prison  officers  ;  the  instructor  or  teacher 
IS  a  prison  officer  and  is  responsible  to  the  warden,  who  has  entire  control :  and  then 
It  gives  more  satisfactory  results  in  this  way,  that  the  convict  is  protected  against  the 
exactions  of  men  who  naturally  seek  to  get  all  the  work  they  can  out  of  him  ;  it  also 
gives  better  moral  control  over  him  ;  in  other  words,  the  control  is  in  all  respects  direct, 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  authority  between  the  warden  and  the  oonvict 

Q.  Would  you,  if  you  could  not  get  your  ideal  system  entirely,  favor  a  system 
partially  contract  and  piece  work  ?  A.  No,  I  would  either  have  it  one  or  the  rther.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  carry  on  both  ;  no,  it  would  produce  complications  :  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  very  well  carry  on  both  systems. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  adopted  the  system  whereby  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  sales  value  of  the  products  of  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  We  have  not.  I  think  that 
IS  a  system  ve^  much  to  be  desired— to  give  the  convict  an  interest  in  the  product  of 
iiis  labor.  1  thmk  that  it  is  the  only  true  system  having  referenee  to  the  reformation  of 
the  convict. 
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Q.  Would   you  ffive   tho   nn     •  i. 
valuo   would    not    b?   sufficient    trdeLrfhT'^V' i'"^  «""'"«« -«n  if  their  total 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  nf  o  » 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury.  "* ''^'^^  «*fong  deterrent  from  crime. 

.arrSk  mroTbtCwt""*^  tendency  on  the  cri.iaalsl    A.  Well.  I  fiad 

Q.  Would  not  the  svBtem  tho.t^ 
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Mr,  Jury. 
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man.  ijien  take  this  man  ♦  *  *  he  calls  himself  a  tailor  but  he  is  not  a  tailor  Hn 
was  tried  m  the  Uilor's  shop  when  he  came  here,  but  I  had  to  take  him  out' of  it 
because  he  know  nothing  about  tailoring  at  all.  Here  is  another  man  *  ♦  * 
who  pretended  to  be  a  moulder,  and  worked  in  the  moulding  shop,  but  wo 
soon  found  that  he  was  no  moulder.  Men  come  here  and  call  themsoves  carpn.tor 
but  they  don  t  know  how  to  handle  a  plane.  They  make  these  pretences  because  thov 
think  they  will  be  a  means  of  getting  them  a  better  class  of  work.  Men  say  that  timv 
are  shoemakers  in  winter  time,  because  they  think  if  they  get  into  the  shoemak.  rs' 
shop  It  will  save  them  from  being  sent  to  shovel  snow.  These  are  the  occupationH  th,t 
rarskadin^'^^  tliemselves  when  they  enter  the  penitentiary,  and  they  aVe  invariably 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  trades  you  teach  them  will  do  them  no  good 
the  case  of  that  man  *  *  ♦  there  ;  you  could  not  give  him  work  that  would 
any  use  to  him  or  that  he  would  follow  after  he  left  the  |)eniteutiary  :  that  man 
not  be  away  a  day  before  he  was  in  York  street  watching  the  door  of  a  dive  ( 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  teaching  a  trade  is  succesHful  in  reclaiming  a  man  in  ,  ,,.,v 
instance,  but  it  is  with  many.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  because  it  give«  vn.,  tii. 
opportunity  of  explaining.  Of  courHo  there  are  men  oucsionally  that  we  kiio-  ur. 
mechanics,  but  take  the  man  *  *  *  for  instance,  who  was  committed  for  stealing  car,,.,, 
ters  tools  ;  the  man  who  h«d  about  sixty  different  charges  brought  against  him  He  sai'l  he 
WHS  a  carpenter,  when  I  asked  him  his  occupation,  and  when  I  put  him  into  the  caipmit.rs' 
yard  he  could  not  handle  a  tool.  He  had  sawn  boards  perhaps,  but  that  is  about  all  the 
carpentering  he  had  ever  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duury. 

Q  When  a  prisoner  cornea  under  your  care,  how  do  you  decide  fcio  trade  or  oooupa 
tion  to  which  you  will  put  him  ?  A.  That  is  a  difficult  (juestion.  There  is  a  kimi  of 
mtuitiveness  about  it,  but  the  general  method  is  to  get  at  his  former  history.  We  try  to 
get  at  a  prisoner's  previous  history  ;  generally  I  gather  some  information  from  the  papers 
as  to  his  trial  ;  I  gather  from  conversation  with  him  the  man's  own  history  as  he  -ives 
It,  and  what  he  is  convicted  for,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  whetiror  I 
place  him  at  the  right  work. 

Q.  You  don't  place  him  where  he  himself  wishes  to  go  ?  A.  Sometimes  I  do  Take 
for  instance,  a  young  man  who  comes  in  here  and  has  not  been  a  criminal  before  He 
has  no  history  whatever.  I  would  say  to  him,  "Well,  do  you  want  to  prepare  yourself 
to  earn  a  living  outside  when  you  leave  here  1 "  He  would  reply,  "  Yes,  I  do."  1  then 
would  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  probably  would  put  him  at  the  work  that 
he  asked  lor,  but  if  a  man  like  *  *  *  came  in  I  would  not  ask  him  at  all.  1  have  no 
rule  to  guide  me  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Do  a  majority  of  those  who  come  under  your  care  leave  you  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  some  trade  to  be  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  ?  A.  Many  of  them  do  I 
make  it  a  point  to  give  them  sufficient  knowledge  in  all  cases  where  I  possibly  can. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  recommitments  do  not  come  from  that  class  generally  I  A 
As  a  rule  they  do  not.  . 

Dr.  ROSEBKUGU.  , 

Q.  It  is  stated  by  penologists  that  in  dealing  with  persons  capable  of  reforinatiou, 
attention  should  be  given  as  far  as  possible  to  employment  with  the  object  of  improve- 
ment rather  than  as  a  means  of  profit  to  the  State  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  labor  market  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  equUibrium  of  labor  outside. 
Your  class  of  labor  I  understand  is  intended  to  render  a  man  most  amenable  to  reformation, 
and  thus  you  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  corrigible  and  incorrigible '  A  I 
would  not  rigidly  introduce  one  view  in  preference  to  the  other.  I  would  combine  as 
far  as  I  could  the  two  thoughts— what  would  be  beneficial  to  the  criminal  himself,  and 
also  what  would  be  advantageous  to  the  community.  I  would  aim  as  far  as  nnsRibleat 
refommg  tiie  prisoner  if  there  was  any  hope  of  his  reform  being  effected . 
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Mr.  Jury. 

IT.  RosBBRuoii.  selection  of  prisoners  first  of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druhv. 
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leave  laan  haH  to  report  at  cerUin  time«,  ami  un-lor  tho  parol.)  HVHtom  I  should  think  tim 
man  wonl.l  havfl  to  do  the  sanie  thing.  I  would  giv«  a  man  tho  l.onefit  of  the  ind-lRr 
ramate  By»ttim  conihinod  with  the  parole  syiteiu. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  observation  of  youths  who  come  under  your  notion  if  tim 
indeterminate  system  would  be  a  goo.I  one  at  the  Ponet..n.<uishene  reformatory,  an.l  ,  ,„,|,1 
be  «pplu,d  there  to  young  lads  from  16  to  1 8  years  of  age  (  A.  Well,  I  approach  thin 
matter  with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy.  I  only  know  P.metanguishene  from  report.  [  h.iv« 
never  l>ecn  there.  I  would  not  send  boys  under  1 5  years  of  age  to  any  such  institi.ti,,. 
My  view  has  always  been  that  you  should  have  a  kind  of  institutioD  in  the  Province 
like  the  industrial  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

«,n„iH"  "r!  r"  any  idea  whether  the  quantity  of  work  that  a  man  does  horn  is 
«iual  to  what  he  would  do  if  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  outside  the  prison  f 
M  J'  ?/  ^°  "°*  think  that  it  is      I  think  I  can  say  this  :  I  will  get  my  instructor 

to  select  from  our  nien,  and  I  think  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  those  men  who  w„ul,| 
If  they  were  out  at  free  labor,  do  as  good  work  and  as  ra.ich  work  aa  any  other  men.       * 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  prisoners  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their  labor  wn.il,l 
fh«^^         t^*'.*^'^  their  wives  and  families  it  would  bo  a  great   incentive   to  make 
them  do  an  honest  day's  work  ?     A.   I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 
Mr.  JcRv. 

«,.!,  ^"  ^'?'*  '•ejerence  to  the  tailoring,  you  cannot  say  how  long  it  takes  a  man  t. 
make  a  coat,  vest  and  pair  of  pants  ?  A.  I  cannot  say,  I  think  a  man  makes  a  pair  of 
pants  in  two  days.  "^ 

Dr.  RosEBRUou. 

,•„  #o?"  ^f\Y''l^T^  *  ^***  •^**'  *^"*  *''*'  reformatory  system  at  Elmira  ;  are  yoa 
in  favor  of  it  ?    A.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  ^ 

The  CUAIRHAN. 

«.ii  ^"  i°  ^°'"'  'T''*'  **"  ^^^  Minister  of  Justice  you  say  you  are  constructinir  penal 
cells  and  we  saw  them  to-day.  Do  you  think  that  separate  cellular  confinement  ims  a 
no„1?nnf"r°  "if  f*"^  P"«o°«"  '  A.  I  think  for  a  limited  time  at  all  events  it  ha.. 
L  on  i  I^  '^''  than  SIX  months.     Our  plans  are  not  matured  yet,  but  it  would 

a  certain  Jh^'/*  Vr^  ^'°^  T^'"^'.  ^  ^"'"'^  ''^^'*'  ™«°  and  confine  then,  for 
a  certain  period  for  probation  and  find  out  what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  are  tit  for 

JnJ  T.^X  f  ^  '"*'^'  °f  *^r '  **•"''  according  to  the  circumstances  let  the.n  ,o  out 
and  set  them  to  proper  work.     I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  physically  or 

cTnfin'eLt  *iSr'  T  -^^  '^'''  "^"f''"^.  ''  '"  "«  ^  '^""^  '  ^  ^^'^  i"  ^'^voJ  o^Holita; 
confinement,  although  it  is  not  a  popular  thing,  because  it  would  be  good  for  incorri.'iblea 
When  a  prisoner  becomes  incorrigible  I  would  leave  himself  out  of  the  questioli  •  f 
would  remove  him  from  contact  with  others  where  ho  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief- 
I  speak  now  m  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
bOe  man. 

^:*^°/°.u  ^^^""^   that  this  system  would  be  a  proper  one  to  apply   to  prisoners 
to  prison  pending  trial  should  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

„o«io^"  ^i  ^e  had  the  means  of  removing  the  sentenced  prisoners  from  our  common 
gaols  and  they  became  mere  places  of  detention  pending  trial,  would  you  then 
o^ZrTT.u'''  M^'lw  ^e^^fi^^r"*^  »°*J  1^««P  them  there  until  their  trial  in 
w^     u    •  ®  ®.^''^  .*''**  "'K***  *"«®  '""O"  had  classification  ?     A.  Well,  there  is  a 

difhculty  m  answering  that  question  j  for  instance,  your  assizes  close  in  some  counties  at 
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Dira ;  are  yoa 


the  end  of  March  or  thfi  h*  •  "" 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv,  *  °  *'^*" 

.reguiltj!andlarkt*l\;fc^^^  •    ,     . 

A.  1  am  committed  and   r     '*^""'.y  *<>  «"8ume  that  you  ar«  l„!i  f  criminaU,  and 

exempted  from  this  but  the  T  *"'  '""'  '  *  -»*'>   who  ha^  io'';«  ^'^J* '"nocent  men  J 

".ent  all  thi.  time  P""'"  """»  ^^'^  has  neither  h^  ZM,   *"''•  '"''"''«  "'"'  »>« 

Q.   But  ove  "°  '"  "'""^  "'"*^"'" 

"d  their  rao?aT  ch^amtrrT':  °!  *'"'T  committed  and  waiting  »  •  . 

Wlacy  to  a«ume  thaUheVariTS'*'  ^"''  *''°"    •"    if  thL  wl     '*' ^°"'^  ''«  «»ilty. 

pint  is.  can  you  i  JaU't^r^n'^  '''''''  ^  ^''^  P-onYs  rir^rn'r  ^"A* 

The  OiiAiRjiAN.  ' 

V-   Would  you  keen  tK 

Dr.  RosEHRuan.  ^ 

'^  Take  the  case  nt  n  *-~  i 
<lMt  hu.  Wen  „ood  .,,  li,  ■;  j"  ""■"*"'  "iTMW  for  >  fi™,  »o- 

. . " '; "  --^'e :: ::  z:  :'r  ^"' '  ---^ "'  te.ir.r,r  ^' 

J^ne  C'liAiRMAK.  no 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  not  the  cellular  system  interfere  with  your  other  plans  of  labor  1  A.  No ; 
I  could  keep  them  at  a  certain  kind  of  labor  in  their  cells.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could 
find  profitable  labor,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  without  congregating  the  men. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  cost  would  be  enormously  increased  ?  A.  No  ;  not 
enormously. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  system  of  dealing  with  neglected  and  vicious  children  of  both 
sexes  to  prevent  their  drifting  into  crime  1  A.  The  establishment  of  institutions  with  educa- 
tional and  industrial  objects  in  view,  and  the  State  should  take  hold  of  them  ;  in  other 
words  the  industrial  school  system  should  be  under  the  Government,  and  I  would  have 
that  system  not  a  penal  system  ;  I  would  'vot  have  those  schools  places  to  which  children 
would  be  sent  to  be  punidied. 

Hon,  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  would  take  them  before  they  committed  any  act  rendering  them  liablfr 
under  the  law?  A.  I  think  that  the  youth  should  be  taken  hold  of  before  he  commits 
crime,  when  he  is  criminally  inclined,  or  incorrigible.  Get  him  away  from  his  evil  asao- 
ciatious  before  it  is  too  late. 


Neglect— 


1|; 


''■  * 


The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  viciousness  and  criminality  in  children  ? 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  society. 

Q.  What  about  hereditary  taint  1  A.  I  am  not  a  strong  believer  in  the  heredity 
of  crime  j  I  am  perhaps  a  little  exceptional  on  that  point.  I  believe  the  grace  of  God 
with  good  training  will  overcome  heredity. 

Hen.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  When  you  make  that  statement  you  virtually  admit  that  heredity  has  a  good' 
deal  to  do  with  crime  1  A.  On  the  same  understanding  as  I  would  say  total  depravity 
would  give  a  man  a  tendency  to  do  wrong,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  education  and 
training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  "hildren  taken  from  public  institutions  as  a 
rule  do  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  average  child  brought  up  in  a  home  ?  A.  I  have  only 
experience  of  those  who  have  not  turned  out  well.  We  have  a  number  of  those  sent  out 
from  the  Old  Country  drifting  into  crime,  but  we  have  no  traces  of  those  who  succeed, 
I  have  some  in  my  mind  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the  homes  who*  have  been  so  abused 
and  maltreated  at  the  places  they  went  to  that  they  have  been  driven  into  crime ;  I  have 
no  hf  iitation  in  saying  that.  A  man  was  sent  here  for  killing  cattle  j  that  poor  fellow 
was  kickexl  and  cuffed  at  the  place  where  he  was  until  he  lost  his  senses.  He  was  an 
importation. 

Q.  You  are  in  faVor  of  industrial  schools  ?  Do  you  see  any  element  of  danger  in  the 
indiscriminate  mixing  of  boys  whose  ages  range  from  five  up  to  sixteen  years  ?  A.  No 
more  danger  than  the  mixing  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  the  select  schools,  or  the 
colleges. 

Q.  Are  you  not  dealing  with  a  different  class  when  you  refer  to  Mimico  I  A.  I 
do  not  think  so,  because  you  have  all  classes  there.  I  will  not  deuy  that  they  require 
closer  watching  than  the  children  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  countrj! 
generally. 
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3rime ;  I  liave 


Dr.  ROSEBRUQH. 

"orhaps  you  will        i*r 
disease  and  physical  AiJ.^^^^^  y""'"  statement  as  to  h^,  a-^        ^ 

heredity  with  associatiorLr  ^"'''  "  distinction  as  h^L  "  «^us8edne88  "  is  trans 
will  agree  with  you  bu?K  .•!"''."'°"'"«°t-  W  you  ha^«  u  T  ''°^P'«  heredity  and 
we  are  all  tainted  "with  a'""''*^  ''^«'''  independS  o^rnWr^^S^L ^^  environir? 
Mr.  JvRY.  "-onment  of  crime,  I  say  that 

Hon.  Mr.  Ddit^,,  ^-  ■'^0. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.   Would  you  sav  thaf  f*. 

Judge,  he  would  not  be  Iml^  7^  *'"^'  ""'ght  meet  the  dil  u*''"*^*^"  ™^«  of  the 
associated  with  a  minister?/  ^1*  -^^  ^'''^^  ^  to  the  mora  f  "  *=^-  ^^"^^  the  County 
-nuch  more  effectively  TSs'i«^"'*r  ^'""''"h  he  wouTbe  S"'^"^-"*  'he  child  ;Eu^ 
•matter  careful  conside^ration  '  "  "''"^'^-'^  ^""PromptrthouZ  %  h^'*^  "^*^  *''«<"'«« 
Q   There  s"^ '  ^  Jiaye  not  given  the 

clergyman  wourd^T'hl  ^^"^  "^  °°'  »»der  the  care  of 

here  might  be  influences  at  work  -H-'^t  °'  •''"^  '"«°.  whe  W  a  S.    '  ^  ^''"''^  "°*  P"t 
Sometimes  people  arn  n««.        u    ,   ^^ich  m  ght  ooerafA  f -!  fu      -^"^^e  or  anybody  eW  • 
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Hon,  Mr.  Drcry. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  from  your  own  figures  as  to  how  far  intemperance  would 
be  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  Take  the  classification  of  those  who  came  in  here  during  the  year 
1889 — and  comparing  the  number  with  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  the  percentage  ig 
nearly  about  the  same — so  we  may  take  it  as  accurately  representing  the  whole  of  the 
inmates.  We  have  three  heads  under  which  we  classify  them — abstainers,  moderate 
drinkers,  and  the  intemperate,  as  admitted  by  themselves.  Out  of  178,  23  reported 
themselves  as  total  abstainers,  116  as  moderate  drinkers,  and  39  as  intemperate — those 
who  acknowledged  the  corn  squarely.  I  asked  many  of  those  men  who  say  they  are 
moderate  drinkers  what  they  meant  by  being  moderate  drinkers.  I  asked  them  if  they 
ever  got  drunk.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  replied,  "  they  often  got  drunk,  but  they  were  not 
always  on  the  spree."  That  is  the  answer  I  often  got.  I  asked  another  set  of  men  what 
they  meant  by  moderate  drinking,  and  the  answer  I  got  was,  "  Well  I  am  able  to  attend 
to  my  work  ;  perhaps  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  have  a  jollification,  but  I  am  ready  for 
my  work  on  Monday  morning,"  and  so  on.  Taking  the  intemperate  they  are  fellows 
who  will  say,  "  Well,  Warden,  I  will  own  up  squarely  that  I  drink  too  much,"  and  of  the 
whole  39  classed  as  intemperate  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  who  has  misbehaved  himself 
in  prison.     They  admit  their  drunken  habits,  and  boldly  set  themselves  to  do  belter. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  opinion  is  that  this  statement  being  given  by  the  men  is  altogether 
too  favorable  ?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  who  are  here  committed  their  crimes  under  t)ie  influence 
of  drink  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  iu  here 
who  have  committed  crime  under  the  influence.  You  will  find  more  of  them  in  the 
Central  Prison  ;  burglaries  and  forgeries  are  crimes  that  require  skill  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lake  up  criminal  ways,  and  generally  are  offences  committed  by  the  men 
when  they  don't  touch  drink.  When  a  man  concocts  a  crime  deliberately,  he  is  not  as 
the  Irishman  says  "  on  pleasure  ;  "  knowing  what  drink  is  he  refrains  from  it  for  the 
time  until  his  plans  are  executed.  Apart  from  that,  the  man  who  sets  himself  to  com- 
mit such  crimes  as  burglaries  and  forgeries  will  not  as  a  matter  of  precaution  commit 
the  crime  under  the  influence  of  drink.  An  expert  criminal  will  tell  you  that  lie  does 
not  associate  with  men  who  have  anything  to  do  with  liquor  or  women. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  warden  whether  he  has  studied  the  sociological  aspect  of 
this  question.  You  know  there  arc-  a  number  of  followers  of  Bellamy  who  argue  that 
it  is  the  conditions  of  our  social  system  that  give  us  our  criminal  population  i  A.  I 
have  not  given  much  attention  to  that,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  ideas  or 
theories  at  all, 

Q.  Have  the  failures  in  the  struggle  for  life  anything  to  do  with  the  produotioii  of 
crime  ?     A.  I  have  said  that  the  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  Then  these  men  are  not  really  of  criminal  disposition  at  heart  ?     A.  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dri  hy. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  think  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  good  many  go 
to  your  institution  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood! 
A.  No  ;  I  have  no  belief  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  It  has  become  of  immense  importance  that  we  should,  u  possible,  ascertain 
how  much  of  crime  and  misery  is  really  due  to  intemperance.  It  is  freijumitly 
alleged  that  intemperanos  is  the  cause  of  all  crime  ;  but  you  have  told  us  thai  you  do 
not  think  that  intemperance  leads  directly  to  a  grea*  deal  of  crime.  Have  \ou  over 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  young  fellows,  sons  of  respectable  parents,  farmers, 
merchants,  meclianics  and  others,  drift  into  criminal  ways,  whether  they  attriliute  their 
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nen  is  altogether 


patdeaj  to  do  with  it.     I  will  t..i;„         ^'  *"^  environments  of  vou„;  Z  \ 
rng  to  college  lo  study  forrproftror""^™^  ■«?'"«  ^^'^^  the  country  Ttlt';^  ' 
becomes  associated  with  oth«r«     .f      ."     ^^^  training  has  been  <mnS  ^  u         "'^ ' 
to  be  behind  another  felfowi-n^h'  ^^'^  ''  *  ""'«  bravado  about  hinf^h    }  ''°'"'-     «« 

that  other  feSow  his  faTh!  T-  ^'  ^'^'"'^«  ^e  should  we£  L  Z  ,     '  '***'''  °"*««t  ^"y- 
The  Chairman.  *^® '"  *  gootl  many  instances. 

JDr,  ROSEDBUOH. 

A.lt::;i;\tVaUe:XThrci^^^^^^^^^^  «^  Penetangulshene  Hef        . 
JTery  worst  type  of  prisoner!^      ^        ^  "°'"'«  ^~'»  *hat  institution  trthepriZt'Jh J 
|Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

^.  t,ra„r'  --'■■«  -  "<»  -ve  p«,..   .^„„^^   ,,^.   ^ 
Q.  How  many  ?    A    Wnll   t  «„ 

k'y  fr«m  the  men Thol  v«     -^  °°  ^vorable  impreSion  of  Jh^/i  "^.T  .'^*^«  »'°««  »         ' 
^%  before  he  is  sent  nn  fY    *'°™^  ^'■°™  i*-     Of  course  vm.  I      'f  *'t"tion,  judging 

M  young  scoundX  voVlT?."  *''°'"°"«'»'J'  irrecE^^^^ 

H  from  the  city  not  1/  vl    "'?  «'*•     ^  ^^^e  *  case  in  mv  m^^  '^""^'^  ^«  °°«  ^^  the 

king ;  he  is  a  bad  bov    ?h'^  T '  ^  ^''^^  '^ot^he  sliSfteS  Si"""**  V^'"^^  ^«"<>^ 


lliancft 


Q-.  Would  they  not  um  th-  ^^mg  l_       . 

'^"^fa^.  but  it  is  better  to ;aTtL"!:ilT'!7."?'^«' .'he 

21  (P.c.) 
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Q.  T^e  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because  a  good  many  have  such  a  holy  horror 
of  such  kind  of  tre&tment  ?  A.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  solitary 
confinement  throughout  the  whole  period  of  incarceration  as  a  means  of  reclaimiiiir  a 
man.  I  have  a  man  confined  to  a  cell ;  he  is  here  for  three  years.  I  put  him  into  a 
cell  and  treat  him  well.  That  man  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  hardened  criminal.  Assum- 
ing that  he  is  not  a  criminal,  he  does  not  associate  for  the  three  years  with  anybody  ;  he 
knows  nobody  but  the  officials  who  visit  him  ;  he  has  time  for  reflection  and  for  study. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  he  comes  out  and  he  is  not  known  to  any  inmate  of  the  prison 
as  having  been  a  prisoner.  He  is  therefore  never  afraid  to  meet  a  man  who  has  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  penitentiary.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  a  worse  elFect 
upon  a  prisoner  when  he  goes  outside. 

Dr.  BosEBRUGH  : 

Q.  You  think  the  good  effects  upon  the  man  morally  from  solitary  confinement  wili 
more  than  counterbalance  the  had  eSects  mentally  and  physically  1  A.  I  do  not  bniieve 
there  are  bad  effects  mental  or  physical.  The  mental  effects  are  nil  so  far  as  solitary 
confinement  goes.  A  man  when  shut  up  in  a  cell  will  say  "  I  cannot  stand  this,  I  will 
die,"  but  after  a  day  or  so  he  gets  used  to  it,  and  if  you  go  to  him  then  and  ask  how 
he  is  getting  on,  "  first  rate  "  he  will  say. 

Mr.  JoBT. 

Q  Have  you  any  provision  for  recreation  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  provision  for 
outdoor  exercise. 

Q.  Individually  or  collectively  1     A.  Individually. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  what  they  call  the  silent  system  in  the  English  prinonis  \ 
A.  Yes ;  we  tried  to  enforce  the  silent  system  here,  but  we  found  it  impracticable. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  visited  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  observed  its  working  and  results ; 
will  you  give  the  Commissioners  your  general  reasons  for  approving  of  the  system  carried 
on  there  ?  A.  The  reasons  I  approve  of  "  Elmira  Reformatory  "  for  young  men  are  so 
patent  to  everyone  who  has  visited  it,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  It  requires  to  be  visited  and  all  its  details  of  management  personally  looked 
into  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution.  Its  educational 
advantages — mental,  moral  and  industrial — tending  to  recreate,  as  it  were,  the  entire 
man,  encouraging  him  in  all  these  ways  to  get  out  of  himself,  helping  to  self-reliancj  and 
inspiring  hope,  are  among  the  many  reasons  why  the  institution  commends  itself  to  lue. 
Of  course,  the  indeterminate  sentences  with  parole,  and  oversight  after  liberation,  are 
adjuncts  necessary.  There  can  be  no  proper  reformatory  for  young  men,  where  these 
educational  advantages,  associated  if  you  please  with  discipline  of  the  strictest  kind- 
military  if  you  like — with  superintendency  firm,  humanitarian  and  hopeful — genial, 
patient  and  forbearing,  with  as  many  elements  as  possible  which  go  to  make  up  a 
Christian  gentleman,  giving  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  Christian  morals — but  why 
enumerate,  you  see  what  I  me»n  t  These  in  a  general  way  are  my  views.  The  "  Elmira" 
has  these,  as  also  the  "  Huntingdon  "  reformatory  and  some  others  of  like  type,  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  There  is  large  expenditure,  but  in  the  end  it  pays  in  the 
truest  sense.  1  have  recently  visited  again,  these  two  excellent  inst.iutions,  made  my- 
self as  familiar  as  possible  with  their  working,  and  left  them  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  They  are  bee-hives  day  and  evening.  Why  not  go 
and  spend  a  few  days  at  each,  leisurely  examining  them,  a  transient  visit  doesn't  amount 
to  much.  I  hope  the  way  may  be  opened  for  such  an  institution  in  Ontario,  and 
that  very  soon,  and  if  the  Prison  Commission  do  nothing  more  than  lead  to  it  success- 
fully a  good  work  will  be  done. 


e  provision  for 


Kingston,  16th  July,  1890. 


Present  .-J.  W.  Lanom..«  F,      n.  •  '    ''^  *'"'^'  '«^^- 


Lou.8  W.  APPtEBv.  Belleville,  called  and  sworn. 


I  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 


The  Chairman. 

Q    Yon  are  the  keeper  of  Belleville  Kaoll     A    V 
tion  nine  ycHrs  ago  last  April.  '    "^- 

■nothor   m  criminal    coupaoa       A     ?      i  "'"""•"i  »■"«  orimin«l  trvin.   fn   i„.,      f 

Mr.  Jury. 

The  Chairman  : 


! 
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Q.  Are  people  of  this  class  generally  supporters  of  families  or  a  charge  upon  thoai  ? 
A.  They  are  more  frequently  a  charge  upon  them.  This  man  supports  his  family  when 
he  is  sober.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  an  asylum  for  habitual  drunkards  of  that 
class.  Where  a  man  is  so  far  gone  that  you  cannot  possibly  reform  him  at  all,  Iir 
certainly  must  be  locked  up.  He  should  be  locked  up  for  an  indefinite  period  in  extreme 
.casoe.  I  have  observed  men  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  drunkenness  who  have  coino 
out  of  gaol  again  and  relapsed  into  their  former  habits,  and  I  have  known  men  to  remain 
.sober  as  long  as  eighteen  months  who  have  after  that  length  of  time  given  way. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  boys  who  went  'to  the  reformatory  and  who  came  back  to 
you  again  1  A.  Yes  ;  and  they  were  hard  cases  when  they  went  there  and  hard  ca.^ps 
.when  they  came  out. 

Q.  Wh  'n  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 
A.  That  is  a  uioad  question.  1  attribute  crime  to  drunkenness,  idle  habits,  ignorance 
and  illiteracy — these  diflerent  causes.  A  good  deal  is  hereditary.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  crime  has  come  from  father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter.  There  are  certiiiu 
cases  in  the  gaol  which  I  attribute  to  the  children  falling  into  crime  owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  parents.     Partly  inherited  and  partly  the  habits  of  the  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  criminals  have  been  brouji;ht 
from  the  old  country  1  A.  Oh,  yes  :  I  have  learned  this  from  enquiries  I  have  made  in 
gaol.  Boys  and  girls  have  told  me  that  they  came  from  the  old  country.  Some  of  tlnMii 
have  come  from  the  Marchmont,  an  establishment  in  Belfast.  As  far  as  I  have  noticed 
they  are  in  a  good  general  state  of  health.  A  good  many  of  them  have  done  well,  but  I 
cannot  go  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  In  reference  to  those  committed  as  vagrants,  do  you  find  that  they  are  deserving 
poor  1  A.  Yes ;  in  most  cases.  Some  are  unfortunate  and  incapacitated  by  ill  health 
and  old  age  from  work. 

Q  Have  you  found  any  decrease  of  crime  or  improvement  since  you  have  had  a 
better  classification  1  A.  Yes  ;  our  committals  have  not  been  half  so  numerous  as  they 
were  before. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  county  gaols  being  continued  as  they  are  under  county 
councils  partly  and  under  the  government  partly.  A.  Gaols  cannot  be  managed  properly 
under  a  system  of  dual  control.  You  see  we  have  the  inspector,  we  have  the  county 
council  and  we  have  the  government.  Until  they  are  brought  under  one  head  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  satisfactorily  managed.  Take  my  case  :  two  or  three  of  the  county 
council  think  that  this  or  that  should  be  done  and  what  position  am  I  in.  I  cannot 
afibrd  to  quarrel  with  the  county  council.  For  one  thing  they  do  not  give  me  enough 
salary.  They  say  $600  is  a  good  deal  to  pay  Appleby  for  looking  after  these  fellows, 
They  try  to  run  things  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Dr.  RosEBRUOii. 

Q.  If  the  government  had  absolute  control  would  there  not  be  a  better  opportnnity 
for  an  efficient  officer  being  promoted  1  A.  Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gaols  should 
be  classified.  A  gaoler  getting  $600  a  year,  should,  if  the  inspector  thinks  him  deserving 
of  promotion,  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  place  like  Toronto  where  the  salary  is 
.$2,000.     There  should  be  various  grades  of  gaolers,  first  class  and  second  class  and  so  on, 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  your  gaol  was  used  Rimply  for  the  custody  of  persons  awaiting  trial  could  you 
in  your  present  structure  so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  the  prisoners  kept  from 
oommuuicating  one  with  another.  A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  to  any  extent.  I  don't 
Approve  of  persons  waiting  trial  being  kept  in  separate  confinement,  for  I  think  as 
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cent  and  .t  would  be  exceedingly  hard  upon  them  ?  C  f^'^'^r^'  ^""^d  to  be  inno- 
would  beg  and  pray  to  be  allowed  tc^owkh  other  i^  ''""T  '"^"*"'=««  «'  "'«"  ^^o 
themselves     It  would  be  hard  upon  theel  ^      "'"  '^^^^'  *•>*"  ^^  «hut  up  by 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

^o'^^^ZtolelZr^^^^^^^^^^^  or  a  newspaper  or 

your  preference?     A.  There  are  s^omrorcourBe  to  1,^^^^  '°"8''^  ^'^^^  ^«"ld  be 

punishment.  """^  "^  ''°""e  to  whom  much  association  would  be  a 

Mr.  Jury. 

l.to  does  not  tUnk  h,  oaght  to  b"Spp„i,!;ed        «  '  ""'''"  "  8"»'<"'  *'»'•  «k« 

i.  .h.*?  tb^ro'^hTt:  b'e  'rr.s,  irz&  tz\tr:  -t  ""■'■  "^ «» 

n    Ti«„^    iu-i     ,  '  ®*°®P*  *"ey  are  old  men  and  crioDles 

0,a^o.„%7.-.X';^Trn7onbr^'''^°*"'^'™  -  A„e„W,    A.  Xb.Tl: 


Sheriff  Hope.  MIevillo,  died  and  aworn 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A    Tn  isai 

Q   What  do         b  1  '  ""^  P''^*^'^^'^'^  •«  a  doctor. 

strikes  me  that  waroftdratSn':  Z  tl^T^lIrr  '^  *'«  ^^°-»- ^  A.  It 
to  other   hings.     The  next  I  think  is  intemneranl  "'^."'^*'^">"-ignorance,  leads  up 

here  called  upon  the  police  magistrate  a2  asked  Trr?"''  ''""'^'"«-  ^'^^'^  ^  <=»«>« 
8choo  8  had  been  brought  before  him  for  crimr  Frot  J  rj"''"^.P"P"^  '°  ^^^  P^^ic 
that  the  present  educational  system  is  not  satisfa^torrT:.'":''  f  drew  the  infereSce 
finitesimal  number  would  be  reached   in    f L  r  ^'  .  ^  ^^""^  ^^^^  only  a  very  in- 

connection  with  this  it  would  be  wS^  iV         "^  °*,  'hdustrial    schools.     I    think    fn 
school.     I  know  that  -o  diLult7    witftoTS^^^^^^^  '^""1''  ^'••''^-»  *«  ^"-3 

able  to  do  something  even  before  tLyareVrte^nv^.'^^^^^^^  '^^  "*''''^'""  ^«"'d  ^« 

some  assistance  to  their  families  -but  ?n  fb«  !.?    T  ?  "^  ^^e,  where  they  might  be  of 

taken  to  see  that  children  go  to  schoo,  ^  '''^'•'  ***  ^  ^'^^^  '^^'  «t«Pa  ^houW  be 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcry. 

tJis^yffiratijSr;!^^^^^^^^^  the  power  of  enforcin.. 

tbe  judge  or  magistrate,  that  w2„ldTe  '  eSSe  to  ?b«  R  'f  */°J'°°>e  J-^dicial  person! 
magistrate  said  that  in  nearly  all  cases  thToh^Z  '^.^^^''d  of  Trustees.  The  police 
from  the  public  schools.        ^  ^^^  ''^'^^^^''  **>»*  "^^^  before  Lim  were  trSants 

The  Chairman. 

'«  .v.U,.,™ndi„^  .t  „  eS,  4X  ^C.r.°V2?.''af-- «  -»ved 

».">  ».rri«l.     When!  „.„  i",^  r«\,f„,ibi  LT".  ""r  «°»''  ""'"S  f"'  "•-y  '' W 

-  »„,„,  „^^ ,,  ^,„^  HeTr.:;ii^e'«izi'.rdot:orjs  -  :.sf 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  through  impcrfi^ct 
classification  leads  to  the  spread  of  crime  1  A.  I  have  had  some  fifty  years  expHritnee 
having  been  gaol  surgeon  for  a  fereat  many  years  before  I  was  sheriff,  and  I  think  tlmt 
the  majority  of  criminals  who  have  gone  out  of  gaol  have  been  improved  morally  und 
physically.  Their  evil  habits  mostly  have  been  those  of  drinking,  although  in  souu'  ia 
Btances  their  record  may  have  been  bad  ;  but  I  think  the  gaol  in  the  majority  of  csta 
improved  them.  T  have  come  to  the  conclusion  however  that  a  better  claHsKi.atioti 
might  be  of  great  benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  the  belief  that  inebriate  asylum  treatment  would  do  much  good  to  Imbi- 
tual  drunkards  1  A.  I  do  not.  Toronto  alone  would  fill  an  inebriate  asylum  in  six  iiiontiis 
and  moreover  I  do  not  believe  in  the  treatment.  I  have  known  young  men  of  22  oi  '3 
being  sent  to  these  places  and  they  have  simply  been  taken  from  one  stage  of  intemper- 
ance to  another  by  the  use  of  narcotics.  I  have  visited  the  inebriate  asylums  in  New- 
York  State,  and  I  have  spent  a  couple  of  days  continuously  there  and  1  am  not  at  nil 
favorably  impressed  with  the  results.  They  make  statements  claiming  to  have  f  ll-'cted 
cures ;  well  they  may  be  correct  but  I  think  the  whole  system  of  inebriate  usylm.is  a 
farce.  You  want  more  central  prisons,  that  iu  the  remedy.  Those  who  wish  inel.riate 
asylums  should  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  People  who  go  to  an  inebriate  asylum  are  generally  those  who  wish  to  be  cured 
themselves  are  they  not  ?     A.  "Well,  sometimes  their  friends  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  ' 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year  you  had  committed  as  lunatics  17  prisoners  ;  could  the  mild 
cases  have  pern  properly  cared  for  in  a  poorhouse  1     A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  pooriiouse, 

Q.  You  have  had  a  very  good  class  of  municipal  councillors  in  Hastings,  would yoii 
prefer  that  the  gaols  should  remain  under  their  control  as  they  are  now,  or  would  you 
recommend  entire  Government  control  1  A.  I  have  not  given  suflicient  thought  to  tlmt 
question.  One  thing  I  should  like  to  see,  our  gaoloflicers  paid  more  than  they  are  now 
I  have  spoken  to  the  councillors  individually  and  collectively  on  this  subject  and  they 
•promised  to  do  something.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  better  management  would  be  secured  if  the  gaols  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands  altogether  ?  A.  If  all  the  county  councils  were  like  the  county 
council  of  Hastings  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  the  turnkey  1    A.  He  gets  $450. 

Dr.  ROSERBUGH. 

Q.  We  find  on  looking  over  the  returns  that  quite  a  number  of  boys  are  sent  to  gaol 
for  trepassing  on  the  railways  and  stealing  rides  ;  do  you  think  this  is  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  this  class  of  oflfenders?  A.  I  do  not;  but  the  evidence  I  have  already  given 
will  show  you,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  police  magistrate  that  boys  who  are  regular 
attendants  at  school  are  never  charged  with  these  ofiences  ;  these  offenders  are  the  truanU 
I  have  already  spoken  of 


Wm.  a.  Patterson,  Gaoler,  Picton,  called  and  sworn. 
"The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ?     A.  14  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  frequent  committals  to  the  common  gaol  for  drunkenness  do  much 

good  ?     A.  I  could  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  which  they  have  done  good.     1  can  tell 

you  now  the  case  of  a  young  lellow   who  was  benefited  by  it,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 

effect  is  the  other  way.     The  young  man  I  refer  to  would  get  drunk  and  be  arrested  on 
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the  Saturday  nighfc,  and  remain  over  Sunday  in  saol      n.  u  a 
nuthimthe  other  day  and  he  asked  me  '  Dn  vlT  ^'^^  ^"°"«*»  °'  '^  though.     I 

I  am  missing  you. '     He  said ''You  have  hadTe   n7  7k"^/"  «*°'"«^?"     I  snid ''  No. 
there  again."  ^°'  "*''«  *'*''  "e  in  for  the  last  time,  you  won't  find  me 

^rJ^r^Itfrt^^^^^^^^^  -e  frequently  committed  for 

of  tho«o  who  have  come  in  several   tinges  T  shonM  f    ^"''*T  *°  ''"'^^••-     I"  *»•«  case 
but  not  for   second   offences.     I  think   en  dVvl         ^^^  for  a  long  period, 

^ould  be  better  than  thirty.  ^"^  '   "''"'"'^'^   f^*"  «»'  and   second   offences 

would^beTntvrofTe  Sv7rnmenUak1n^°the  o  «r'T"T*'"\'°"'^°'  ^^  «*«'«?  A.  I 
councils.  Speaking  generally  I  thTnk^„,f  ^  °"*''°'  °"^°^  "''«  '^""^s  of  the  county 
be  conducted  betto?a!  far  a^s^Jp  y  "^rc/rnef  r/r^  °'  '17-  *^"  ^^^^«  '"^^y  -°»'d 
indeed,  to  get  the  county  counciU  toTmfr  t h«  f"^  ^Z  ^* '«  *  very  hard  matter 
with  our  own  .gaol  that  has  been  n  nee7o  *'.•  T  '  ^'^'''t  ''  *  ^'^"  '»  connection 
in  proper  time,  have  coat  very  ittle  but  it  was  nn^iT'  I'  ^°"'^'  '^  ^''^^^'^  '» 
council  saying  that  they  could  not  afford  -Tol^K  5  T  ^"""  *°  *'•»«•  ^nd  the 
state  of  dilapidation  that  it  will  cost  "/er  ^^0  tix'it  Th'''  ''''  """  ^"'  '"*°  «"<=»»  a 
over  the  zinc  for  a  cooking  stove.  '     ^'"''■*'  ^'*«  another  difficulty 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

observe  trtThi^tdtjcTrdJS^^^^^^  ^°-  -nty.  did  you 

not  think  so.  When  the  houses  we  e«h"/  the  number  of  criminals]  A^  No,  I  do 
rnen  would  carry  whiskey  roundl  Th  r  p ole' s  ^v  "'  ^'  T"  '^""'^•"''  ''^-"^^ 
the  streets  so  drunk  that  they  could  sclrcelywllk.         ^         '  *°  '^^  '"''^  frequently  in 

.aveilfret^LSltit^hH^^^^^^^^^^  A.  We 

.ffoct%o''u^ryS;::^/''ltdn;i, -^^  -^'^  --e  a  beneficial 


Hon.  MrLrr^""  ''^'"  '"-^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^--^^  -^^^  -^  -. 

Blake^walpremTe'r,  Wlt^'lS^^""'  appointment,  Shenff  ?     A.  It  was  at  the  time  Mr. 

ca  J,  'A^'rhTberioTr'^^^^^^^^^^  *°  -^^'^  r  *°  ---P-Per  dassia- 

with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  hanTd  anf..,  °"''  ^^°^  *^^  notorious  characters, 
fore  they  committed  the  crime  for  wh^ohTheV  ^te  eLTted  ""'  ^"'^'"'''^  """'"^'^  ^^^ 
The  Chairman. 

A.  l\p^':^:i:rZlr^^^^^^  S;^  -  yourvlewsuponthatquestlon. 

reasons  for  saying  this  are.  that  the  county  councU  are  X  f  f'^""  <>overnment.  My 
I  find  that  they  are  very  close  fistpH  n.n^  •    ^°'*^'^  ^""o™  X^ar  to  year,  and 

^aols;  and  as  far  as  salSstrconcerned  I TLTaHT'  'l  ''"T'^  "^  '''''  ^p'^^  «f  "»- 
t^  get  my  turnkey's  salary  raised  to  *  «„«  •  f  ^'"°'*  *"  ^'^'^^'^^  t^^^™  i"  order 
•  Tl^  county  council  voted  Km  $250  a  year  for  his'f  """""'  S  ^''^  '^'•"  f^"™  ^'^-^ng- 
a  house  and  support  his  family.  I  hJdTeatdSc!,!/.'—  Z'^""  '^**  ^«  *»*d  *«  ^^4 
amount  to  $.300.     Some  of  the  meXr^  Sid    EKJ''  ""^r^^  *'*'"  *°  ^"°'"«*«"  '^^^ 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  is  injuriously  affected  by  such  muniLip^l 
action?  A.  Oh,  the  county  council  has  done  vory  well  as  regards  that.  When  I  want  Kiu)pli,.8 
of  clothing  and  things  of  that  kind  they  give  me  power  to  obtain  all  that  I  rpquirn  The 
gaoler  has  more  trouble  when  he  wants  to  get  repairs  done.  They  want  to  ktjep  tliini/u 
as  low  as  possible,  because  if  there  is  any  increase  in  the  expenditure  they  are  afndd 
they  will  bo  kicked  out  when  they  seek  re-election, 

Q.  Do  the  removals  to  the  Central  Prison  improve  your  means  of  classifyin"  thw 
prisoners ]  A.  No.  The  most  trouble  that  we  have  had  has  been  with  prisonois  |,» 
longing  to  the  class  that  has  been  brought  out  from  England.  We  have  had  more  of  this 
class  than  of  any  other  boys. 

Q.  What  is  their  character?  A.  Natural  thieves  and  incendiaries.  We  have 
one  chap  who  has  been  in  our  gaol  who  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  three  or  four 
times.  He  was  brought  out  by  an  organization  and  was  put  on  a  farm,  and  ho  no 
sooner  gets  out  of  gaol  than  he  goes  stealing  again.  He  is  a  very  bad  boy.  We  Imvc 
had  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  1  A.  It  would  konp  the 
different  townships  from  getting  rid  of  their  paupers  by  sending  them  to  the  bounty 
gaol.  They  get  the  magistrate  to  commit  them  as  dangerous  lunatics  or  sometliiiis(  of 
that  kind.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind.  One  man  called  *  *  # 
found  his  way  into  the  gaol.  He  was  sent  by  the  reeve  out  of  the  township  where  he 
resided.  He  was  in  a  state  of  complete  tiestitution,  and  had  not  even  clothes  to  cover 
himself.  I  wrote  to  the  reeve  and  told  him  his  condition.  I  got  the  gaol  surgeon  to 
give  him  a  certificate  that  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  gaol,  and  sent  him  out,  ga'vc  him 
•warm  clothes  and  boots,  and  the  means  of  going  to  the  place  he  came  from.  They 
allowed  him  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  Millford  until  some  humane  person  took  pity 
on  him.  Then  they  sent  him  back  to  the  city,  and  we  found  the  poor  old  man  shive;in" 
and  almost  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets  one  morning.  We  got  up  a  subscription  for 
him  and  raised  822.  The  constable  sent  hin  with  that  amount  to  his  wife.  After 
that  they  opened  their  hearts  and  allowed  him  $1.50  until  he  died.  That  man  was  com- 
mitted as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  when  he  was  examined  the  medical  man  certified  that 
he  was  not  insane. 

Q.  You  have  a  population  of  22,000,  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  with  some 
towns  and  villages  where  the  boys'  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  other  boys.  How 
do  you  account  for  it  that  there  is  not  a  single  commitment  of  a  boy  to  gaol  1  A  We 
cannot  account  for  it  any  more  than  that  I  think  that  they  are  well  brought  up  and  well 
cared  for  by  their  parents,  who  educate  them  and  send  them  to  school  regularly. 

Q.  Are  the  police  authorities  lax  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
the  police  interfering. 

Q.  Are  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  of  a  kind  that  are  likely  to  be 
at  all  benefited  by  gaol  treatment?  A.  Very  few  of  them.  I  think  the  best  thing 
for  those  hardened  ones  would  be  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  dread  of  the  Central  Prison  on  the  part  of  criminals! 
A.  Oh,  yes,  great  dread.  They  would  far  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  in  gaol  I  A. 
In  my  experience  we  have  not  had  any  of  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  sent  to  the  Reformatory  who  have  come  back  again  to 
gaol  ?   A.  No.     There  was  one  who  ought  to  have  come  back  but  he  got  away  again. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  imported  boys?     A.  No,  but  his  parents  were  English. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  those  boys  that  are  brought  out  by  societieg 
from  the  old  country  ?    A.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  turn  out  fine,  smart  men. 
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18  oyercon.e  on  such  occaHinnti      .'"  "°^  ''""^  "t  u  wise  to  r  m    «'"""-ally  pay  ti.eir 
aux.liarieH  on  busy  days?:  \  ^"l""'"-     W«  I'ave  onToiie  dI"  ""*"  "''''  «""'  ^''O 
Altogether  a  nmn  mayTo  n.Ile  f  *'  "  f/^'*'"  P^Portion  of  the  . ".?'"?"  .^''°  *"*«  «°'»« 
^onntable.     I  think  the  co  lb L"  ''*\f ''^  •^°«^«-  ""d  «2oV  would     "^*'"'  °"»-'°''on. 
^v  tak,ng  a  person  into  cha^^o'""  °"«'*  ""''  *°  »>«  ^^P-^enV up^ 'f,.  ^^X  'would  fel 

the  fet  .?ali;Uon'°"'H^  "'"'''^}^'  '«  ''^'^   by  fees?     AH-         ■ 
only  one  there Ts"'       ^'  '«  ?""»  ^^^0  or  ^500  ayet  at cJ  ^f '^r''  •  "^  «*'*'-^  '^"d  gets 
(,    p  '*  °'  P°^"'«'  but  he  is  the 

t^ey^.p;S::n2;^^f,^^3^ol^arrest  has  a  deterrent  e«.ct? 


"'""^-  ^-  ^  '^°  not, 

very  small,  i„  („,  j  ?  „"","■     l^o  percentage  of  chilj™„  2.  j       '"'  ""''  <1»«m,c<,. 

much  between  tl,«  asm  „f  „  '°'':'™"'"«  in  •"owii.cthSr^f-u^  "'"•  ''''»''  8»  to 
»flii"life,  lfh,i,l?,,  T'"."""  ""'enteen.  A  Z  f  !  t ''':™  ">  "■"  «l'»*t  too 
P^UWIit,,  :rj„' S   -  p^'»-.nc|„„tall„w,jt'^^^^ 

r.e«%  wrn,  on.  .  t™./!';  XLVt'K.l^'-ji''^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Q.  Ho«l„„gb.,e,oabeen,aol.rof^apaneeI    A    ,k 
Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  rel.V;         •  ^-  ^'^at  is  so. 

'--^oi„,„.n^o„4t,tfsivsrrj"j™r'  '■'"■  -«- 
wet::poit°i,tirrr,-^^^ 

Q.  What  are  your  views  ahonf  *  i  •        ,  ^  *°"®  ™ight. 

SleTSnj,  .^,\f -^  t^°Vnt-!;-Llir  out^  the  hands  o... 

<*rr.ed  out.     Th2  change   I    J^^""  T.  "^°'^^''   ^e  more  likeJv  to   h  "*•*«"''  '^'"^«. 
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Q.  Are  your  re(iui»ition8  frcqunntly  laid  Hiide  hy  tlie  counrilN  ftnd  not  attfindi'd  tn| 
A.  V«ry  much  ho.  I  will  juHt  ifllate  an  incident  whicU  will  ♦•niilile  you  to  judg*' of  dm 
dittlculty  we  have  sonietinieH  to  contend  v/ith.  Home  yeiiia  ago  I  wan  l.iid  up  vith 
typhoid  fever.  I  was  so  ill  that  the  doctora  actually  jjave  mo  up  ;  the  fever  wuh  unuHcd 
they  said  by  the  defective  diaina^e.  After  I  recovered  I  awkc  d  the  council  to  Httin  I  to 
this  defective  drain,  \>\xt  they  would  do  nothing.  Thin^H  went  on  until  I  ;<ot  the 
inspector  to  report  ojjainst  the  drainage.  The  drain,  an  a  matter  of  fact,  wi\h  tut  ally 
stopped  up;  the  inspector  recommended  that  the  work  nhould  he  done  forthwiil  I 
brought  the  matter  then  before  the  council  and  it  ran  on  until  this  spring.  The  accuiuu- 
lation  of  Kith  was  inciedible,  but  we  have  had  the  work  accomplished  at  last. 

Q.  Did  the  gaol  hurgeon  make  any  representations  respecting  this  1  A.  No,  ht- 
did  not.  He  is  an  old  man  and  he  does  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  gaol. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  cellular  nystem  for  prisoners  waiting  trial  in  piefcrence 
to  indiscriminate  afsociation,  under  which  sometimes  a  servant  girl  would  recjuire  toiiMsiMJatn 
with  a  prostitute  t  A.  I  would,  but  in  the  majority  o»  cases  I  would  not.  1  certiiiidy  wouid 
not  in  all  cases  apply  the  cellular  system.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  this  treatment  in  n 
Builiciently  Urge  cell.     I  do  not  think  I  would  use  the  system  for  any  men  wiitiny  trial. 

Q  How  many  separate  cells  of  this  large  kind  would  you  require  to  t-niiide 
you  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  treatment^?  A.  Ob,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  nijiure 
a  now  corridor  alti  gother.  There  would  have  to  be  an  addition  put  to  tlin  gaol 
and  seven    ir  eight  cdls  provided  with  separate  entrances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime?  A.  My  oj'nion  is  th;it  the 
training  of  children  has  u  good  deal  to  do  with  it  at  the  start.  Children  who  are  home- 
less and  left  on  the  street  to  provide  for  themselves  grow  up  in  ovil  ways  and  full  into 
drunken  habits. 


T.  D.  Pruyn,  Deputy-Sheriff  of  the  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  callinl  and 
Bworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deputy-sheriff?     A.  About  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Is  your  gaol  large  enough  practically  for  all  purposes  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  removed  a  number  of  drunk  and  disorderlies  and  vagrants,  would 
you  not  be  able  to  make  a  better  classification  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ate  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  It  would  enable 
us  to  im|>rove  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  greatly. 

Q.  Do  insane  prisoners  upset  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  They  do  to  a  large 
extent ;  they  keep  other  prisoners  awake  by  the    loise  they  make. 

Q.  Have  the  effects  of  improper  classitication  got  to  be  a  serious  evil  in  your  gaol !  A.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  has,  because  crime  is  not  rampuut  in  our  county.  I  can  imagine 
that  under  another  condition  of  things  it  would  be  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  send  quite  a  number  of  criminals  to  the  Central  Prison  ?  A.  Quite  a 
number  ;  we  sent  tlire--^  last  -a-i^k,  and  of  th  ae  th.°.t  .".re  left  some  are  physically  incapa- 
citated for  work. 


Q.   Did  vou  ever  know  nt  tu^  •  — 

«.   nil,  we  aont  encourage 


n  ?     A.  Quite  a 


Th. 


H.  0.  CoKUKTT.  Gaoler.  Kingston,  called  and  sworn. 

OlIAlHMAN. 

Q    When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.   In  1865 

^^""^^J^  ^  -  .*He  .,«te.  o,  eelluW  eo„. 

committed  for  trial  for  flrnt  oiY.ll  T°''''l.*'«    ^^^^^^oi^l     I  would  suhj.ct  to7t 
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Q.  Assuming  that  the  government  took  the  common  gaols  of  the  province  under 
their  own  control,  would  it  be  feasible  to  retain  say,  Napanee,  Belleville,  Brockville 
and  Picton,  as  places  for  prisoners  pending  trial,  and  make  Kingston  a  plfice  for 
sentenced  prisoners'!  A.  That  is  very  much  the  suheme  I  have  advocated  myseif.  I 
have  had  a  scheme  in  my  own  mind  of  grouping  the  counties  for  classification  pur- 
poses, that  is  what  I  would  call  a  classification  of  the  gaols  as  well  as  a  classification  of 
the  prisoners.  I  would  provide  for  the  cost  by  making  one  of  the  prisons  s'lf-sus- 
taining,  where  a  certain  class  of  meh  would  be  put  to  work  producing  certain  commo- 
dities, and  the  products  of  their  labor  would  recoup  the  government  for  the  transfer 
exy)en8es.  I  think  that  the  Kingston  gaol  after  a  very  moderate  expenditure  would 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  a  prison  for  this  district  for  short-sentenced  prisoners, 
and  the  county  gaols  could  be  used  for  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  separate  or  cellular  system  could  be  used  advantageously  for 
p»  isoners  awaiting  trial,  and  also  for  prisoners  convicted  for  first  offences  1  A.  It  would 
have  a  deterrent  efiect  I  think. 

Q.  Would  the  system  have  a  reformatory  influence  1  A.  I  think  so,  but  one  can 
only  speculate  over  that ;  it  is  difiicult  to  get  any  actual  proof. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  the  commission  whether  the  association  of  various  classes  in  your 
gaol  has  had  an  evil  effect  1  A.  Yes,  I  know  it  has  a  bad  effect.  I  have  seen,  for 
instance,  prisoners  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  sent  to  gaol  for  first  ofiences  wlio  have 
had  to  associate  with  hardened  prisoners.  I  have  noticed  these  boys  after  their  term  of 
iujprisonment  have  expired  associate  at  the  street  corners  with  the  degraded  characters 
that  they  met  in  gaol. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Central  Prison  treatment  on  those  sent  from  your 
gaol  1  A.  I  cannot  say  in  all  cases.  I  know  that  they  dread  the  Central  Prison,  but 
there  have  been  many  of  them  "repeaters." 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  course  of  treatment  would  prevent  "  repeaters "  ?  A,  If 
the  wholesome  and  strict  discipline  that  I  understand  is  carried  on  at  the  Central 
Prison  will  not  prevent  their  relapsing  into  crime,  I  do  not  know  what  prison  discipline 
will  accomplish,  except  such  a  sharp  and  severe  course  as  the  use  of  the  lash. 

Q.  What  treatment  would  you  propose  for  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  who  are 
constantly  coming  under  your  care  1  A.  If  a  man  is  married  the  effect  of  sending  him 
to  fiaol  is  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  others.  I  would  make  the  punishment  heroic.  If  he 
shewt-d  no  desire  to  reform  after  one  or  two  or  three  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  pre- 
ferred to  lie  idle  in  gaol,  why,  I  would  flog  him,  and  repeat  the  flogging  again  until  he 
was  made  a  better  man.  I  think  you  ought  to  punish  the  man  who  commits  the  crime, 
the  |iiinishment  ought  to  follow  the  crime.  It  may  be  a  very  old-fashioned  method,  but 
I  don't  believe  it  is  one  bit  of  good  sending  the  men  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  of  these  drunk  and  disorderly  characters 
could  be  reclaimed  by  inebriate  asylum  treatment  ?  A.  My  idea  is  that  there  should 
be  an  inebriate  ward  in  every  gaol,  where  young  men  whom  the  gaol  surgeon  thinks 
amenable  to  treatment,  such  as  that  of  an  inebriate  asylum,  could  be  dealt  with,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  inebriate  ward  for  first  offences. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done  as  well  in  the  gaol  or  in  the  Central  Prison  as 
in  an  inebriate  asylum  1  A.  Why  not.  The  gaoler  who  has  charge  of  these  mea  would 
act  under  the  directions  of  a  qualified  practitioner. 

Q:  Has  gaol  treatment  as  it  exists  now  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  drunk  and 
disorderly  classes  1  A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  ;  many  of  these  men  have  been  in  gaol 
a  dozfn  times.  For  instance,  I  locked  up  a  man  this  morning  who  haa  been  in  no  less  j 
than  twelve  times. 
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so,  but  one  can 
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%ging8tondrouUloneX£lf*"°°  '^°"'*^  ^^  ^^^  '*«**«'•  t^an  flogging?    A.  Ob, 

^JZlLllZ  ltZrL::U'Zi'X  °'  k*-°    ^--    -    ^he    central 
good  effect?     A    It  «houId   hJJTZod   St    L  ?"*     ''''  '"'"•"°"  8*°'   ^-e  a 

Mercer  reformatory,  and  who  is  sentenced  again  to  thfi!  ™7"'"-'  ^'^-^  ""^  '»  ^^e 
ought  not  0  be  sentenced  to  gaol  at  all.  InTcase  like  th  '  {'^''"^.^"''y^  that  woman 
mmded,  I  think  she  ought  to  be  subject  toZmeTesi^iJV^'Z'^^  ^°"'*"  *«  ^•'"k- 
at  large  at  a  I.  It  is  only  propagating  morrevH  to  W  U  ''°"''^  "^^  ''''^"^  '^«'-  ^'^  l^« 
improper  subject  for  a  gaol,  however  and  il7^i  ^^  ^^^  ""^^  «he  is  certainly  an 

gaol  with  her.  There  are  a  large  nrmber  of  the  ZT'  ''  ^^^  ^''  ^"°  children  if  tSd 
-ved  last  yea,  there  are  flf^ty  ^Ci:LT,!Zr:o\Z'''X^^^       '''  '''  ''''  ^^ 

I  «  ^S^^^^^^  A.  The  members  of  the  Young 

noons  between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  Rev  Mr  SoM  °-"'"^'  ""^  °°  ^""^^y  ^^^-r- 
chap  lam,  the  prisoners  are  assembled  in  the  iLTJct^^T^  ^'^'''^''-  ^«  ''^ve  no 
and  there  the  services  are  conducted.  ^        ""^  *''^*  y°"  *«'«  in  this  morning, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that   another  system  shnnlrl  kJ    i     x  j  • 
e  not  become  criminals  in  the  proper  rnsT^S^ 
that  would  prove  more  effective  in  reclaTminTthe  voun.^  ^°/d-any  other  establishment 
works  of  the  day  is  an  industrial  school      T^^u?^    4"  ^  ^^ink  one  of  the  greatest 
localities  for  children  who  haveTot  committed  Irime  hV  '"•^"'^"^^  ''^^'^^  >"  ^^rtaTn 
their  parents,  and  for  the  children  of  Zen  stho  S     I  u^"l  ^""^  '^"^°"d  ^he  control  of 
were  improper  custodians  of  children.   TwouM  brer^  /if  *'''''' °^"  ''°»''"«<=  that  th°y 
wood  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  to  do ^7  In  m!nv  !      ^\T'''^  ^"'''""^^  ^^en  i^ 
by  he  vicious  example  of  the  parents.     The  child"s  S^^  If  •      '  *'*"^.  ^''  ^^''^^'^  i"*"  evil 
eglected,  and  it  is  allowed  to  grow  up  like  a  weed  i„  r  L""  ''  °«g"««ted,  its  morals  are 
favor  of  taking  it  away  from  the  paren  s  in  ruch  1         TT  ^^rden.     I  would  be  in 

Mr.  .Jury. 
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learned.  They  may  have  worked  three  months  perhaps  as  a  carpenter,  and  they  are  put 
in  the  book  as  such  ;  their  information,  however,  is  not  reliable.  I  have  seen  a  man  cal( 
himself  a  carpenter  who  hardly  knew  how  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood. 


A.  Very  few.     Not  more 


Q.  And  you  have  found  some  who  are  good  mechanics  1 
than  one  per  cent.,  would  I  call  good  mechanics. 

The  Chairman.    _ 

Q.  Have  you  an  asBociation  here'  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners  1  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  organised  system.  There  are  one  or  two  ladies  wh» 
are  quite  active  in  the  matter  and  who  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime?  A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  there  are  so  many  causes.  I  would  attribute  crime  to  a  dozen  causes — want 
of  proper  home  influence  as  regards  children  ;  want  of  proper  moral  training ;  allowing 
children  to  run  about  the  streets  at  night ;  loss  of  parental  or  any  other  control ;  allowing 
children  to  contract  bad  habits  ;  allowing  them  tc  grow  up  in  crime.  I  think  thert;  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  theory  of  an  hereditary  taint  in  crime.  I  know  many  cases  whiere 
criminal  parents  have  a  criminal  progeny.  Last  week  I  had  in  the  gaol  a  mother,  her 
daughter,  and  the  daughter's  children — three  generations  in  at  one  time. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  associations  for  bringing  children  out  to  this  country 
have  imported  many  children  of  that  kind  1  A.  Two  of  those  that  were  removed  to  the 
reformatory  were  boys  brought  out  by  th^se  associations.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  just  over  16  years  of  age,  about  17,  18  and  19.  I  may  say  generally  between 
the  ages  of  1 6  and  25,  and  a  good  many  of  them  go  to  the  Central  Prison.  Many  of 
them  are  boys  brought  out  by  the  societies  ;  there  are  very  few  prisoners  from  the  county 
of  Frontenac,  that  is,  the  rural  portion  of  the  constituency. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  t     A.  I  certainly  would. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  enactment  to  punish  truancy  1  A.  I  think  so,  If 
a  statute  does  not  provide  for  it,  it  is  no  good.  But  it  is  a  nice  question,  how  far  you 
ought  to  punish  a  parent  for  a  child's  truancy 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  you  would  like  to  make  1  A.  I  think  tlicre 
ought  to  be  some  provision  whereby  lunatics  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  gaol  ovur 
a  certain  length  of  time.  A  great  number  of  people  who  get  into  gaol  are  weak-niiuiled 
and  could  be  just  as  well  care«  for  in  a  poorhouse.  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  out  of  every  3,000  lunatics  to-day,  1,000  should  be  kept  in  poorbouses  and  not  be 
inmates  of  asylums  or  gaols  at  all.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  have  lunatics  in  the  gtol. 
There  is  another  point  that  has  been,  touched  upon  by  other  officials ;  that  is,  in  re^'itrd 
to  salary.     I  am  in  favor  of  Government  control.     I  think  a  man  is  a  slave  when  he  is 

J)ut  in  a  position  without  any  hope  of  promotion  ;  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  per- 
brm  his  duty  well  or  to  try  and  make  his  work  a  success  and  to  establish  a  reputation. 
Under  the  present  system  a  man  has  no  incentive  whatever  for  self-improvement ;  a 
gaoler  is  a  mere  slave.  There  is  no  chance  of  his  salary  being  raised  ut^ler  existing 
conditions,  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  promotion.  1  have  been  twenty-five  years  a  gaoler 
and  fourteen  years  ago  I  was  recommended  for  an  increase  of  salary.  I  am  getting  now 
just  what  1  got  then.  That  is  poor  encouragement.  He  must  be  a  philanthropist  or 
have  amazingly  conscientious  motives,  or  a  strong  desire  to  do  his  duty  if  he  is  to  liecome 
an  efficient  officer.  There  is  nothing  to  encourage  him  to  do  so,  and  he  might  Justus 
well  take  it  easy.  If  the  Government  had  control  the  promotion  of  good  officers  would 
be  a  great  incentive  to  men  to  do  their  best  and  would  certainly  be  productive  nf 
efficiency ;  for  iDstanee,  in  Ottawa  gaol  there  were  last  year  641  prisoners,  the  gaoier 
at  Ottawa  gets  $650,  and  at  Whitby,  where  there  were  only  85  prisoners,  the  gHoler 
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w.    Not  more 


Q.  Do  yoii  think  any  harm  arisna  fr«r„  u  •     • 
«.urt?    A.  I  think  it  hJsa  d^graE    ffect  uZ7h  ^^  -^"^  «'••'«  »P  ^^  *»»«  PoHce 
whereas,  for  the  first  offences  the  maS  miSifc  bT  en„    '  5°^  °''  S*""' '  ''  «'^««  P"Wici  y 
ttve  the  humiliation  ot  the  appearand  7X       ^,?<l"'™d  mto  privately.     This  would 
When  a  person  appears  in  the^Xe  court  t,f?''°,!  T^'  ''^''^  >«  ^'W  dZadbL 
often  he  never  recoVers  himself  ^         °°"''  '^^  "'  ^""^^^^  ^own  upon,  he  loses  hefrHad 

Mrs.  Chown,  President  of  the  Women's  Pl.rJ.fj        ^        • 
a  member  of  that  body,  anoeared  hrf««  *k    ^''"'*»an  Association,  and  Miss  Ohfiafnnf 
ment  of  industrial  schools!^'^  *'''^  ^"^'''  '^'  commission  and  advocated  the  establish: 

Mrs.  Chown  said  : 

The  Chairman. 

the  poorer  class  whose  n^rents  are  unahl!  /,.  i  .  *  ^-  *'''^-  Ohown,  It  would  be  fZ 
parents  have  to  go  o^  gmZ^ar't  of  th"  dat"  V^'^'-^tf  f^^^^^  ^''^^-n  -h-e 

Je  an  industrial  sc.  t.  1.,«eue  the  chVldrea  who  ruT  a?"  l"*^"  *°  '^^^^  something 
falling  into  crime,  ^t  is  really  deplorable  Lfh?  T  *  i°"'  ^^^  '*■■««'«•  a°d  «^ho  ar? 
streets  and  to  see  how  much  evil  arises  from  JSi-  °^  S."  """^«'  ^^o  go  about  the 

support  his  family  through  his  drunken  EitsandT:     ^^'  '*?^'"  "  °''«°  »"*"  « lo 
«id  perhaps  this  goes  on  for  a  length  of  time  the  cJiW        °"'*°  ^^  '°  «°  «"*  working. 
streets  and  it  may  be  getting  into  ga<^     I  think  it  wM  ^^^^^hile  running  about  the 
ept  m  prison  altogether  thJn  thatTe  shou  d  at  til-  1^'  Y'f  '^  '^'  ^^^^^^<i  ^ere 
ought  to  support.     The  rest  of  the  family  VoX  H„  "  ^"'■'^"°.  "P""^  '^^'^  ^hon, 
b  m.    He  takes  his  wife's  money  and  spenr/t     Til        *•  «'**'  '*"*^  '^"^^   without 
he  earnings  of^hia  wife,  who  forked  hard  at  ChrlfnT  *" '°«^°««  "^  »  man  who  took 
them  ;  the  mother  and  the  children  wereiuowed  t^ T*'  'T'  *?**  ^'''''^  *»>«  ^^ole  of 
ca^es  what  can  they  do  but  run  about  the  streets  a^d  1 1*'  ^'*  ^l^^  °°">**  *°d  in  such 
mdustrial  school  for  these  children,   especiSlJ  for  111  '"  ^  "''''  ^*^'*«-     ^e  want  an 

srttraitjj:  -"•-  --"^"«  ^^^-i^^sortiJ^r^^^^^^^^^^  j: 

^^^^i' w^^^^^^^^^^^  New  York  where  they  .are  for 

many  of  them  away  from  their  parents  m^v^r  oil      ■    °T  ^''^^  ^*^«  taken  thousands 


majority  of  these  aTe  o  cuVr^j^eEahl  A'T-  """^'"^  '^'"^  *°  ««-  """■"  -,...«      xne 
oMIdren  in  this  New  Yorf^nTtiTurJ^'^t^Sor 'of" th"    J'^^''^^  ^^  '«-  'h-  3. JSo 
entage  go  wrong  ;  th.y   have   them  al  loWd  ud      Thri!^^;''-     ^  '"'^y  ««>«"  !>«•- 
and  they  are  taught  useful  occupations  •  thev  ar«  f«lP'  "i*"''''"^"  ^''^  ^«ll  cared  for 

to  be  entrusted  with  their  care.  '        ^  "'  **''"''  ^^^^^  ^""om  parents  who  are  unfit 

.re  too  ready  to  fall  into  temitationri  S  aVS  Tk"''°" 't''^  °^"  ''''^^^''>  «nd 
nature  home.  They  put  the  children  ou  infl  L  V  ^-^^  """^^  ''  ^''"'^  "^e  a  child's 
places  for  them.  The  practice  is  to  take  thf  LrZ  M  ^"''  "^  ^"'^^'^'^  *«  *''«y  can  1 
0  homes  outside.  While  they  are  in  the  L  tSLf  h  ""  '"""^  ^'  '^'^  ^'^'^'^  ^ork 
hours  and  they  are  taught  some  usefu?  occupation  ^"^  «"  '°  "'^'"'^  ^"""S  ««ho  J 

Mrs-^h^::;::  Kj^w^lir:;^^^  ^^  ^^«  '^^y  -^  ^-««'on  for  s  .h  an  institution  , 
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Miss  Chestnut ;  I  should  like  to  say  that  many  people  don't  like  to  send  their 
•children  to  school  here  because  they  are  not  dressed  well  enough.  The  child  is 
allowed  to  run  about  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  instances  it  falls  into  evil  habits. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  cc;  didered  how  far  the  authority  of  parents  should  be  interfeied 
with.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  a  mother  to  the  extent  of 
taking  away  a  child  and  making  it  a  ward  of  the  State  1  A.  I  think  many  of  tiiein 
would  be  only  too  thankful  if  they  knew  that  their  children  were  off  the  street  because, 
of  course,  it  is  a  burden  on  their  minds  whilei  they  are  at  work  ;  they  do  not  know  what  inav 
happen  to  their  children  ;  they  are  anxious  about  them  and  at  the  same  time  they  kno«r 
that  they  can  do  nothing 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  take  children  away  from 
their  parents  if  they  are  improper  custodians  1  A.  Yes,  such  a  law  was  passed  some 
years  ago.  We  found  that  the  children  were  running  about  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them,  on  the  road  to  destruction ;  and  philanthropic  people  were  unable  to  do  Hiiy. 
thing  until  they  got  this  law  passed.  Under  its  provisions  they  are  now  enabiecl  to 
remove  the  children  from  their  parents,  to  take  them  to  this  home  and  start  them  in 
life.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  promoted  the  passing  of  this 
law. 


Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary,  Kingston,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman.  i 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  chaplain  to  the  penitentiary?     A. 
About  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
children  of  criminals  and  who  are  liable  to  become  criminals  themselves  ?  A.  Education  is  a 
great  factor  in  preventing  crime.  Anything  that  raises  self-respect  has  a  tendency  to  pr(  - 
vent  crime ;  any  improvement  in  the  education  of  children  ;  anything  that  will  lead  to  cliil- 
dren  attending  school  would  be  a  great  preventative  of  crime.  I  made  a  Rpecial  reading,'  test 
in  the  prison  some  time  ago.  I  made  each  one  read  a  verse.  Of  618  men,  33  read  without 
assistance,  282  could  not  read  without  assistance  and  63  could  not  read  at  all.  I  think  that 
ignorance  is  a  very  large  factor  in  producing  crime.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  chief 
cause  of  crime.  The  chief  cause  of  crime,  I  think,  is  heredity.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  habitual  criminal  is  to  a  certain  extent  insane.  The  instincts  of  crime  vary  ;  some- 
times it  is  Gishonesty ;  sometimes  a  gratification  of  lust ;  sometimes  evil  propensity, 
almost  approaching  monomania.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  criminal  being 
descended  from  criminal  parents  or  parents  who  may  not  absolutely  have  been  criminals, 
who  have  been  dishonest,  who  have  committed  fraud  but  have  kept  themselves  without 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Heredity  gives  the  tendency,  and  environment  prevents  any 
chance  that  there  may  be  of  an  eradication  of  it. 

Q.  Taking  children  away  from  the  influences  of  association  completely,  do  you  think 
that  heredity  would  follow  them?  A.  I  think  it  would,  provided  the  hereditary 
tendency  is  there.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  hereditary  tendency  I  speak  of  an  invari- 
able tendency  that  way.  It  may  not  manifest  itself  in  the  particular  form  in  whicii  it 
was  developed  in  the  parent.  1  do  not  say  that  every  dishonest  parent  has  naturally  a 
dishonest  son  ;  but  as  a  rule  where  you  have  got  a  dishonest  parent,  you  have  dishonest 
children  too.  • 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  many  cases  of  children  of  that  kind  coming  from  the  Old 
Country  ?  A.  There  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  prison  who  have  come  from  the 
Old  Country  prisons.  But  there  are  also  a  great  many  of  our  own  and  I  think  that  com- 
pulsory education  or  some  mode  of  compelling  the  children  to  go  to  school,  would  he  an 
efiectual  method  of  treating  these.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  carried  out  but  if 
there  is  any  way  of  forcing  education  upon  children  I  think  it  would  have  a  beneticial 
effect ;  if  we  could  provide  some  sort  of  a  ragged  school  it  would  be  useful  in  a  town 
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like  Toronto.     I  cannot  speak  positivelv  buf  it  «      u-     .  == 

«n«ctn,ent.  wemightbeabletodoVoSin^hl^  strengthened  by  some 

was  established  by  private  subscriprn      Tho  ^hL--^*  ^'«'  \^°«=Wterian  school  whth 
poorer  classes  who  attended  it      It  wl«  onnf    °°"'^'^«"  "^^'^  chiefly  the  children  of  /h« 
by  a  fund  especially  organized  for  tTe  Turpre^lnd  u]''  ''''  ''''■     ''  -"4  t 
In  that  year,  however,  it  was  discontinued  bee' TAl^r"''*'^'^  '°^  subscrip'tions 
tion  were  opened,  and  did  the  work  that  if  w-t  *  f    j^!  P"''^'*'  ^"'^"^^^^  ^ith  free  edaca 
grant  that  would  have  accrued  for  this  pullse  to  tl^n"^  *k  ''^    Sometimes  they  gave  "he 
committee  has  reconsidered  how  thev\r«?         . ^^ .°''P'**"«  Home,  and  just  now  fTf 
they  would  y  :  very  glad  trhavl  In^Z  S  T^Z'^'  f^'^f  their' dispoiT    TThLl 
the  principles  of  the  trust,  for  the  education  ^^1^    V^^"  ^'"'^''  ''^  accordance  wSh 
think  they  would  require 'to  have  theTr  hanSs  strC.'fh  ^''^/?  "^  *"  denominations      I 

.ben  the  ohapLin  oisita  then,  he  sees  m^  S  klT*  T  H'  '  "«"  ''J'  timwlt,  ,rd 
liWj  to  do  good  thiui  when  otbenZnTin  ^fj'  '?"?'•  J  "■'■■'  '«  »  much  „™ 
iraener  in  the  hospital  or  somewhe^Tl..     T    •'  T'""  '"'"'  I""'  MleM  yon  „L  .u" 

into  contact  With  I^m  SO  asTSn^tirdt^S^^^^^ 

.r  tllfTy^tni^Saa^if:^^^-  rone,  who  a.  waiting 
pally  educated  or  uneducated  seem  rbe  „ Ueri  '  nn?M  T^'  '*  objectionable ;  mef 
*'^«"  °«^^«o«>fty.  they  long  for  the  soc  ety  of  Ss  Of  '°  ""^-JP^  themselves' wi  J  J 
more  highly  educated  who  fometimes  iet  intA  r,?-  Of  course  there  are  a  few  men 

^th  the  society  in  which  they  finTth?leW  J  "?  ""^  ^^°  ^'^  exceedingly  disJuS 
rather  at  the  outset  be  by  thSvesThan T;;),  .u  '""'."8  '"^  S^o-i  society  wou?df«^ 
jLeir  finer  feelings  wear  ol  S^ey  becom^  aTmost  Hke'  tfTr'  '"*  *^'«'  '  "«-  'el^ 
few  months  they  become  tolerably  iee  and  Pai^^L  i.  ^®-°^''^"-  ^"^ »  ^ew  weeks  or  a 
gast  that  they  experienced  at  first  passes  awaj  ''''  °*''''  "^^°-     ^he  dis 

I^hlpttrTtSCif^^rtrt^  A.  Personally 

2*m ;  but  after  associating  with  them  p^Sb L  f^^  ^^Tj  /'»°»'i  Prefer  the  sepamZ 
and  would  not  mind  the  association.        P™"*'''^'  *^'  »  time  I  would  become  used  to  it 

gi J  s? -^':::^rssi:^?i:thrtis^^^^        ^^^  ^^  -  be 

that  they  are  going  to  have  large  open  space"  with  iron  w«  l"^°"  '•    ^'  ^  understand 
mumcatiag  with  the  other ;  andunWm!'^^aLT^T    J-P''^'°'^°8  °°«  ^o""  '^m 
-=aid  not  be  able  to  communicate  with  hff  "neighbour"  ^    ^  ^^  "^''"  *^''"  '^'"°'«^«»  ^e 
Q.  Do  yo^^think  that  they  could  communicate  by  raps,    A.  They  might. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  prisoners  of  the  appliciitioQ 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  ?  A.  I  very  much  doubt  the  effect  of  it ;  you 
see  a  criminal  has  nothing  to  do  bat  think  of  getting  out.  I  question  the 
encouragement  that  is  offered  for  genuine  reform.  The  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  warden,  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor  would  be  passed  from  one 
man  to  another,  and  you  may  depend  that  the  men  would  take  advantage  of  thii^ 
to  serve  their  own  purposes.  Unless  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  solitary  confinp'iient 
and  are  deprived  of  communication  with  each  other  I  am  afraid  that  the  system  would 
work  badly.  It  would  be  a  tradition  of  the  prison  how  you  could  keep  on  the  soft  side 
of  an  officer  and  the  men  would  learn  fiom  one  another  all  the  little  hints  as  to  how  they 
could  best  shorten  the  period  of  their  confinement.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  would  tend  to  bring  out  eye  work,  and  that  is  a  bad  thing  amons;8t  men. 
At  present,  with  the  system  of  shortening  their  terms,  the  men  who  are  the  best  behaved 
in  gaol  are  the  short  timers,  but  they  come  back  from  time  to  time.  I  don't  say  this 
positively,  but  I  think  that  they  instruct  one  another  as  to  how  they  can  best  shorten 
their  sentences. 

Q.  What  method  would  you  propose  for  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  and  dis- 
orderly prisoners  ;  would  you  send  them  to  the  OeutrAl  Prison  for  a  long  period.  Do 
you  think  that  that  would  lead  many  of  them  to  habits  of  sobriety  ?  A.  One  would  think 
it  would,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  it ;  some  people  are  very  doubtful  about  it.  They 
maintain  th>t  when  these  prisoners  get  out  of  gaol  the  appetite  for  drink  which  has  been 
kept  in  check  under  restraint  comes  bacK  again  and  that  imprisonment  has  no  effect  in 
reclaiming  them  permanently. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  boys  from  crime? 
A.  I  think  that  training  in  connection  with  some  of  the  schools  in  the  country  would  be 
an  advantage.  Manual  training  is  a  good  thing.  There  are  boys  who  are  deficient  in 
educational  power  but  whose  manual  tastes  might  be  developed  if  there  were  any  way  of 
bringing  them  out  at  school.  I  think  very  often  in  the  case  of  prisoners  that  crime  is  the 
result  of  a  man's  having  mistaken  his  avocation.  He  has  not  the  heart  for  his  own  work ; 
he  does  not  get  on  and  he  is  disappointed  and  disheartened.  I  think  if  we  had  some  way 
of  employing  these  men,  keeping  them  always  occupied,  it  would  have  a  remedial  effect; 
but  you  must  find  them  intelligent  employment.  I  think  that  oakum  picking  and  stone 
breaking  and  employments  of  that  kind  give  a  man  a  distaste  for  work  It  would  be 
hurtful  rather  than  beneficial.  I  have  nut  known  many  who  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  such  a  course  of  industrial  training  for  this  reason  :  Men  who  have  any  self-respect 
hate  the  very  name  of  prisoner.  They  generally  don't  like  it  to  be  even  known  to  myself 
as  chapl&in  where  they  go ;  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  The  consequence  i» 
that  of  the  prisoners  who  don't  come  back  we  know  very  little.  They  are  not  generally 
allowed  to  stay  in  Kingston  and  unless  we  accidentally  run  across  them  we  very  seldom 
see  them.     Of  course  some  of  them  do  get  on  very  well. 

Dr.  BOSBBHUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  ofScer  under  some  control,  say  of  a  volun- 
tary body  such  as  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  to  go  round  and  visit  these  prisoners  and 
see  how  they  are  doing  1  A.  It  might  be  useful,  but  a  man  who  is  desirous  of  leading  a 
new  life  wants  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  prison,  because  it  is  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  him.  If  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  in  gaol  there  are  very  many  draw- 
backs to  his  getting  on.  If  there  is  a  crime  committed  in  the  neighborhood  he  is  the  one 
suspectad  of  it  fii-st  and  he  is  apt  to  be  sent  back  upon  very  slight  evidence.  I  should 
think  that  most  of  them  would  dislikevery  much  if  they  thought  that  track  was  kept  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  branches  of  this  society  at 
different  places  to  try  and  get  these  men  work  when  they  go  out  of  prison !  A.  I 
think  the  greater  number  of  the  men  would  prefer  to  go  on  their  own  account.  There 
are  a  few  who  would  be  villing  to  be  helped.  The  odium  that  attaches  to  beisg  in 
gaol  has  a  serious  effect  upon  a  man  who  is  endeavoring  to  get  employment.    It  has 
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rebuffs  be  d.scouraged  and  put  it  down  to  hi«  h«T^„  a  ^.  Probably  after  two  or  three 

Mr  jTrv"        ""  ''  -"-nunicating  wS  eXToJer^"' '  °^  '''°""''  ^°"'«''»"«  "''g^t 

.jf  f  X^^^^^^^^  are  .here  beoa.e 

hood  /    A    Well,  a  Rood  many  will  tell  you  so     Th7v  hav^  r.  Tm  °f. «"»'•"«  their  li  veli- 

to  work  at  more  than  one  particular  employment  orThiv  ».  ^'"^^^^^  ^l^^'"  ''««"  unwilling 

Q.  You  say  that  you  think  it  wo3d T  Tl  "'^  "'"I'loyment  to  work  at^ 

.en  Do  you  know  th'at  evt^'mluTansfe  re'dTol*  "/  *° '"'^  ^'"f^'^^"-*  ^^  these 
18  put  m  the  place  of  some  one  who  has  iZn  „f  ^  JJ  P"'°"  workshop  to  a  factory 
get  work  there  1  Is  it  not  unfair  to  the  .nen  w  oTre  '^T  "'  ."^°  "°"'^  »>«  "^ely  tJ 
compHtition  of  this  kind  1  A.  I  should  tS  ThLf  "°*.  «""""»'«  ^  be  subjected  to 
■nan  who  has  not  been  in  a  prison  or  refomator^^^^    "  ""'^^°^''  """'-^  P'^f^-"  ^o  keep   ^ 

J.m?hartt^reyTvfno^UnTbirt:.*e^^^  ^«^"  '''"S^*  ^--ades  we  infer 

ave  been  obliged  to  commit  crime.  In  thft  cSe  what  !  '.h*  '^'''  'Z^^'"'  ""^  *hat  they 
rades  ?  A  I  think  that  to  give  a  man  a  trade  Ts  n  '  m  "'"  °^  ^'^^"8  ™ore  people 
him  work  at  ,t  and  if  he  is  not  efficiont  at  his  radei^''' ^^'T^Sement  to  make 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him.  ™^®'  "^^  increase  his  knowledge  of  it 

;»'.V/  '"^.h:'ir.nh"s  zrs '" """  °»°  "■'•"  ""^  '«ve  «„, 

i.bi..  or  ar,  inefficient,  or  h.vf  ^'"^"4"  l^^TT.r'""  ""^  "■"'•ciidlj 
T..  are  ,„„„i„g  t|„t  „,  .^  givinT the  me?TS,T  'u"""*""""' »">"  "■•«>■.• 
*?""'  °"7?''"  °"  ""eir  behalf  *  ije  ZL,  S^l^  °''"°°''  "'"  »"'"  ■"«"  V 
*ellj  young  fellows  thai  „,  look  upon  I^Slu'i  7°  '"toreat  onrselves  in  are 
S?  "«>'  "•"."»  Pmon.     Our  objS  ia  to  KT'o h  ^  W  and  likely  to  do  well 

I  {^Krrrri:!  tt;:r.°'s  :;rn  ^.  ^^'  •'°  ^°"  '"nk  „„,a 

ference  of  the  State  would  be  iu8ti6ahl«  in  ^  ^  ''^'^^  '     ^°  yo«  think  the  inter 

w^.  you  heard  give  eviiftt  Sink  1' tr'ar.^*  ."'^""^^^  ^^   *^«  '"d - 

1  »ned.  ,t  would  be  justifiable.  It  is  necessarv  to  ''f /''«  «d"°a«on  of  the  child  is 
useful  members  of  society,  but  to  take  a  S  ^^  i  .  f'^^*'**^  children  to  make  them 
woul  be  justifiableonl/'in  Ltreme  etsi  I  tff  *''"  '""'l  ^~™  »  parent's  coS 
nterfering  in  that  way.  Where  the  n»T„f-  •*•'""''  y°''  °"ght  to  be  very  cautious  in 
«  in  fault,  something^ought  to  b^done  ih  '''"'?"''  u"^'"'"  *^«  ^''^'^i-'g  o^  the  chiklren 
c%  where  the  parfntsTre  actuaUy  tr^lTniT  ^L^'^n '^'^  ''  thf  children!  espe 
opposed  to  taking  children  from  pie^ts  X  ^owfn,  f'^fr""  *°  ""'«*'■  ^  ^hoildTc 
«ke  proper  care  of  them,  except  so  far  L^o^L  7^ .      i*'?^'"*  circumstances,  could  not 

2  to  be  a  ragged  school  Xe  th^  £ll\7'ri'«  '^^'^^--^^  ^  think  ?hem 
»onld  give  them  a  chance.  cmidren  of  such  parents  could  be  sent ;  that- 
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Kingston,  17th  July,  1890. 

Edwin  Horsby,  Chief  Constable,  Kingston,  sworn  : 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Horsey  t  A.  I  was  appointed  in 
December  1881. 

Q.  When  people  are  apprehended  and  brought  to  your  station,  are  they  kt^pt  Iq 
sepatate  cells.  A.  They  are  not  put  into  separate  cells.  We  have  a  large  room  for  men 
and  a  room  for  women,  and  if  any  create  disturbances  we  put  them  into  separate  cells, 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  that  kind  of  confinement  upon  offenders.  A,  I 
should  say  it  has  a  bad  efiect  upon  them. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  better  method  than  that  in  the  police  station.  A.  Yea, 
For  youths  I  should  say  that  a  birching  is  the  best  thing,  and  I  would  put  them  in  a 
separate  place  altogether.  I  would  classify  them  in  a  sense.  Those  who  came  in  for 
first  offences  I  would  not  put  with  hardened  criminals.  We  have  no  option  but  to  do 
that  now.  There  is  great  variety  of  character  anlongst  the  juvenile  prisoners  who  pass 
through  our  station.  For  instance,  boys  who  are  sent  to  the  reformatory,  when  they 
come  down  mix  up  in  the  police  station  with  probably  i^aite  innocent  boys  who 
happen  for  some  trivial  offence  to  have  fallen  into  trouble. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  are  the*  boys  who  have  been  to  Penetanguishene  as 
bad  or  worse  than  others  ?  A.  They  are  worse  than  others — they  are  the  worst  boys 
that  we  have  in  this  city. 

Q.  Then  the  reformatory  has  not  accomplished  much  for  them  ?  A.  I  believe  it  is 
rather  a  school  for  criminals. 

Q.  Do  many  come  under  your  observation  1  A.  Quite  a  number  ;  we  had  two  dif- 
ferent gangs  last  winter  that  we  had  to  break  up — all  reformatory  boys.  There  is  one 
At  present  serving  his  time  at  the  Central  Prison  ;  there  is  one  who  has  put  in  his  time 
there  and  is  out  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  institution  or  system  of  management  which  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  little  boys.  A.  I  should  say  an  industrial  school  for  a  first  offence,  petty 
larceny,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  I  would  not  send  boys  to  prison.  I  would  do  as 
Colonel  Duff,  the  police  magistrate,  usually  does  :  He  invariably  asks  ab  mt  their 
parents,  and  be  says:  "  I  find  this  boy  guilty,  and  if  you  wish  to  allow  him  to  be  whipped 
we  will  let  the  parents  be  present  at  the  whipping,  if  the  parents  object  to  that  I  will 
have  to  send  him  to  the  reformatory."  Invariably  the  parents  prefer  the  whipping,  and 
those  boys  I  may  say  htirdly  ever  come  back  again.     We  give  them  a  dozen  with  a  belt, 

Q.  Does  that  method  apply  to  minor  offences  1  A.  Yes,  boys  who  fall  into  bad  habits 
through  truancy. 

Q.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night  I    A.  Not 
a  great  deal ;  we  have  them  pretty  much  frightened.     The  policemen  talk  to  those  thej  | 
see  out  late  at  night  and  tell  them  that  if  they  are  found  out  after  hours  again  they  will 
he  taken  to  the  police  station  and  whipped. 

Q.  Where  a  servant  girl  is  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  stealing  some  tri^ng  article 
i)elonging  to  her  master  or  mistress,  would  you  put  her  in  the  same  room    with  a 
prostitute  t    A.  We  have  to  do  so ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing.     The  remedy  would  | 
be  more  room.     We  have  now  to  put  respectable  people  in  with  notorious  toughs.    We 
have  no  other  place  to  put  them. 
Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  room  auffioiently  large,  could  you  not  divide  it  and  thus  effect  a  ] 
separation.  A.  Yes  we  could.  But  they  are  talking  about  removing  us  out  of  the  j 
station  that  we  are  in  and  they  would  not  care  to  incur  any  expenditure  in  improving  it 
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as  appointed  in 


jfiendtTH.     A.  I 


,.  I  believe  it  is 


1  into  bad  habits 


geDernily  have  learned  hhoeraakinff  or  taUorZ'  «  °i  '''™  """^  ^«  yo""8«'--     They 

oneort^vo  canes  where  they  have*  aken  toTh?V  /Tu'^'^'"^^  that  kind,  'fhere  arJ 
general  ,ule  they  fall  into  h'abits  of  idlells  and  cS  ^''  '''''  ""^  '""^'-^  '  "^"^  -  « 
Mr,  Jury. 

— .      f..  uw  l/illuK  SO* 

Dr.  KOSBBRUOH. 

^^^':^'^ll:iVrf:iZ^^^^^  a.  Ibeaeveithasabad 

d»y  after  day,  the  same  claas  of  wrwns  fS.  ^  •  *"  ^l"  ^^"'^^     ^ou  8ee   them   com. 
crime.     We  don't  allow  boys  °LS^lli  '•"'*^"'"^'"«  themselves  with  all  the  details"? 

^yVt::zzi'rt:^:',:Z''::'^^^^^^^^  a.  undoubt. 

Keneral  rule  clear  the  court.  *  *  ""^^  °^  *  ''^'ta^n  kind  to  hear,  we  as  • 

The  Ohairuan. 

hardeL'lfeV;it?;^trir"  '"'  '^'^'^^'^"^  °^-^-'    a.  They  become 

in.y%Tnt 'rdtfklZ'lnl  theT  tJZ  TtV    ^^  ^^''^  "'^'^^  -««  «'  -- 
Through  not  looking  after  the  r  children-alZTnrtt '"^  '^'"  <='>''dren. 

run  about  the  streets,  they  produce  orimmaU-**^     T  °'"  ,*'  night-allowing  them  to- 
Jther  a  drunkard  and  the^m^Z  comSS  4  L'^o'^^^^^^^  ""^  ?'''"''  *^«  '^•""'^^fn  or  the 
family  the  children  have  their  own  ffdunl /.ri  *°  T^ '"^  ""PP^*"*^  ^'^rse'f  »nd 
often  fall  intfl  evil  courses.     If  we  on  v^hl      *     ?  '^"^^  *"^  ''^  ^^^   «^«ninK,  and  they  ' 
will  not  work,  and  whoT^ve  their  ^JvLo^.  toTr^Kf^?!!  ^''  '^''''  '^^y  rascals  wSl 
mh  of  this  evil  would  come  to  ale^      The  J  ™  J^.!''  SY  ^''""^^  ^'^^^  "'"^  drink, 
p^ceeds  of  their  labor  should  go  to  thet  famU ies     ?  tn^^^  ^^1^'  *°  ^*''°'"  »'"^  ^^^ 
W  labor  such  as  stone-breaking      I  wouH  S\k       •  "'**  P"'  *'»«'"  *»  »»y  kind  of 
the  streets.     When  a  man  becomes  haTd^nin      ^      n"  '"  «''"«''  ^^'^  '«*  ^^em  work  in 
work.    We  have  quite  a  numCof  Sases  wherth J     ''"*'  """'^  ^  r"*^'*^  ^°™P«1  J^'"*  ta 
of  the  family,  and  the  men  simply  lie  Zutfn  drink  *°  ""'^  '*^°'  ^''  '^'  ^^'^^ 

r'^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  disorderly 

engthened  periods  of  imprisonment^:  I  wouiradvoL^^^^^^^^^  ^"T  '  "^^  ^  '^°°'*  ^«^^«^«  i^ 
long  periods  of  confinement.  The  i^en  St  lllo  *u '""""^  treatment  rather  than  too 
theauthorities  believe  that  they  are  TeforZdan^^r  '^f''^^.^'  ^«"  '"^  «»°1  *°d  make 
« they  get  out.  ^        relormed,  and  then  relapse  into  their  old  ways  as  soon 

or  a  long  term  in  preference  toCuTsZiZtlfj  "t^  ^%  •'  ''"*  *°  **^«  penitentiary 
B  on  account  of  the  strict  discipLTaf dlatr  comWn!!?  ^i??" °  ^°'"  *  «'^°'''  °°«-  Thi» 
any  privileges  there ;  they  get  no  rebates  ^Satever  ^°^'  *'''*  *'^'y  "'^  "^'^  ^""'^^^ 

I  Mr,  Jury. 

lo^-i:^ -"inT;:aTotl^^^^^^^  the  treatment  of  the  men  who 

A.  Oh  certainly.  I  do  not Viik  that  the     *T^^^^^^  T'''  """^  ^"^''"""^  drunkards? 

drank  only  once  or  twice  in  two  years  I  wo^lH  ^i*".!'*'"  respectable  people  who  get 
^tment.  There  are  men  in  twrtown  whZi„„T»?,**'*'"J°  '"'  ^'"P'^^  ^or  medLi 
year  or  so ;  we  invariably  send  them  T?  The  h^piS^'^'te  °*  '"'  **•'  l^*^  °'^''«  '"^  » 

I  ^  nospital.     ihere  are  men  who  come  to  me- 
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ftnd  say  "  I  have  been  on  the  spree  and  can't  get  off  the  Bpree,"  and  they  ask  me  to  run 
them  in  for  a  week,  V)ut  I  tell  them  '*  No,  I  will  got  you  sent  to  the  hospital  li"  the 
magistrate." 

Q.  How  do  you  remove  prisoners  from  the  station  to  the  cou:t  house  for  trial  1 
A.  We  generally  march  them  through  the  streets.  I  would  rather  have  a  carria,'!' ,  It 
would  iie  much  better. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  indignity  of  being  imircheil  through  the  siroeti  i.ii'ht 
be  a  preventive  of  crime  I  A.  Well  in  some  cases  it  is  but  in  others  it  s  not,  1  Jo 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  innocent.  There  are  some  roughs  who  do  not  care  a  whit  tor 
going  through  the  streets  with  a  policeman. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  these  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  generally  supporters  of  families  or  a 
charge  upon  their  families ?  A.  Quite  a  number  ai.;  supporters  of  families.  Many  are 
tramps  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the  States,  western  and  eastern,  and  from  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  They  generally  appear  at  the  Grand  Trunk  station,  and  intimidate 
people,  demanding  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  want  from  them.  We  send  down  >i  posse 
of  police  to  arrest  them  and  send  them  up  for  ten  days.  If  they  come  back  a  second 
time  we  generally  sentence  them  to  $20  and  costs  or  six  months,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  leave  the  city.  Very  few  of  them  ccme  back  again  after  this.  I  have  never  found  a 
tramp  really  honest  in  his  desire  to  look  for  work.  All  of  them  pretend  to  be  looking 
for  work,  but  they  will  not  work  when  1*  is  found  for  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  tramps  who  are  sometimes  passing  through  Kingston  on 
their  way  to  another  place  are  really  desirous  of  obtaining  work?  A.  Oh  yt's,  liui  we 
don't  interfere  with  them.  We  recognize  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  men  who 
go  from  town  to  town  habitual  tramps,  and  are  simply  loafing  on  the  community.  There 
is  another  thing  we  do  here  that  I  ought  to  mention  ;  young  people  who  get  into  trouble 
and  are  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs,  or  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, have  their  sentence  suspended  during  good  behaviour.  If  they  misbehave  them 
selves  we  simply  enforce  the  penalty.  There  is  quite  a  number  now  that  we  hold  sus- 
pended sentences  over.  The  police  magistrate  has  dealt  with  about  twenty  cases  of  this 
kind  during  the  last  six  months.  The  penalty  has  been  enforced  in  three.  The  eHect 
of  this  is  very  good  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Is  this  done  in  the  case  of  first  offence  1  A,  Not  generally  first  offences.  If  it 
is  a  second  offence,  the  person  is  fined  and  probably  let  off  on  the  suspended  sentence.  If 
they  remain  in  the  city  they  know  the  effect  of  another  committal.  Then  it  is  an 
advantage  as  regards  the  habitual  offenders,  because  if  we  suspect  them  of  crime,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  take  out  an  information  before  we  arrest  them,  we  can  take  them  up 
ou  the  suspended  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Has  crime  increased  in  your  city  since  you  became  chief  of  police  i  A.  No, 
The  decrease  has  been  quite  considerable  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  1883  the  number 
brought  before  the  police  magistrate  who  passed  through  the  cells  was  594;  that  includes 
tramps  and  everything  else.  In  1884  the  number  was  638  ;  in  1885,  485  ;  in  1886,  534; 
in  1887,  627  ;  in  1888,  683;  in  1889,  last  year,  552. 


Q.  What  would  the  population  be  in  that  time  1 
•womlerfully  ;  we  are  a  third  larger  than  we  were  then. 


A.  The  population  has  increased 
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and  Hworn. 


1  ha8  increased 


Twenty-three  years  ago 


Wm.  Ferodson.  Sheriff,  County  of  Frontenao,  called 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  aherifn     A.  In  1867 

^     .  "  loui.      * '»cufc_yi,iiree  years  ago 

A.  I  l»v,  „e..r  ,t„died  th.  nueslL  tai  I  Tl  '  r.T""'""'?!  man.8«,„™t  e„tir»lyl 
of  Ik.  r.ov«,„„,ent.     Count,  counoHB  .ro  L™T  '  ■'"°"'''  '"  ^"<''  '"  "«•  h«»d. 

.be  .»c<,m,„oH„ion  for  the  L3at  o,i  of'.T.  ^  '^^ """'  ',""«''•  '»''  ">">■  "»"'«  Hiw  you 
Wd  .0  get  then,  .„  „„„„.  i°^l:;°!,  tl  liS"."'"'  '""  *'""'"''  "'»'•     ''  '' 

.b..''you':.r;r  ufe""":.;  .^rJur  r\f  r  "/"""•"'"  "»"*  -  ^.ttiu* 
v.„u  .'oVoT;h"t°h..'''Th:.en'°  1-  ">rT',^'"^"  ^-  ^1-  »..m>^ 

b..  .1;,  Government  appoint,.     The  3e   h  J  n^?l"  "'  7'"""°'-     ""  '-J'  "«">i"»*-«. 
..l.,Ji„.te  offloc.,..     [  gTn.r,lly  .ppoi*uh„!;  u,°°*'  *        ■"'  '°  ""'  •PP"'"'"'™'   o' 

pH..Lr  I°"To°'.o«.trenU.'  Z?"'  "'"■"°'"°"  ""  >  ™'T  bad  effect  upon 

b....?cuL"«e't'v  thfrrj  ifth'e'"rri.''r,°'  'r™-^°°  ^•«" ""' '» ■»•'•• 

A.  I  Hh,k  that  n,aki  no  difference     thevam^Lr  °'  P.'""""""  '»  ""»  i™'it"tion) 
...  .en.  .he„  ,ro„,  .he  ,„„co  court'.  '  IU^»ZShtra»'r  r^ .he'^L'n'r  '"'^'^ 

A.  vty'^i  " terXo' to'fhVSe-^rfJr  ;[t°r"  *r  '»  "■•  ^■•"'-  ^'^  » 
Central  Primn.  *  penitentiary.     It  is  the  pohce  courts  that  send  to  the 

F.f.?«.w7Zn"  Sl,ent'ra^tr°sr /''^'IZr  ?"  ""^  '""'''  ""■"  8»  '"  "» 
Central  Prison;  they  are  very  hu,  Inelv  «nH  i,-  I,""'  ""  '"'"'"  ""'"^  at  the 

I  ...n.  the  centra,  Lson  is  iXZ^.  rnelZiS^^i^rr: J  i'lt^Lr""™""^- 
Mr-  Jury. 

receive  this  very  humane  and  kind  trea^^^^^^^^^^^  *hat  he  shoulf 

even  a  man  of  that  kind.  "'•"lent  f     a.    Well,  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard  for 

The  Chairman. 

..re't.t2ld%'  tUZ;t^  .irj"  T  r?  ""rt  "r""-  "  •  P»»*»"» 
peoAouse  with  people  from  all  narts^^f'^.L  I  ?"'''  ■■*"  *«  «"•'"  »f  filial!  the 
.bouH  l,e  at  .ojk.  I  do  Mt  hiK  »  *\ '"""'^i  I'  "««W  be  filled  »ith  people  , ho 
h.ve  .„  effect  on  the  ta^pajers  The  5om"c«hoU™\"*'"'  °."  ""  """■  ""'  """"w 
P»....an.s  have  an  hospLl  «■  thif^h.  pZa'J.tt^tTy  t"u  r~vUrfor"''°°'  ""  "" 

-  .5-,tL^xt?,rnrz'rrd^it  '^^zt/sj'tLl  r---''  "- 

'.'.poorbouse,    A.  Ihave  thought  .hat  ther/isa^r.Z'oLrit^^cS'^uriTt^ 
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this  claM.  The  police  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  whenever  they  aee  a  man  a  little  wome  fi)r 
drink  to  arreit  him  and  put  him  into  the  itation.  I  have  been  here  64  year«,  and  I  naw 
ten  times  mon  drunkenneBR  fifty  years  ago  than  there  is  to-day,  and  there  were  not  a 
quarter  of  »>u(  nrreHta.  I  think  a  poll  eman  should  allow  a  man  to  go  home  ;  they  hHouM 
help  him  h  ip,  that  is  what  they  are  p&id  for  ;  not  to  prosecute  decent  people.  I  thiok 
it  is  cruelty  to  m  n  to  treat  them  in  the  way  they  do  now.  The  poor  man  wants  his 
glass  of  beer  as  well  as  the  rich  man.  There  is  not  a  word  said  about  the  rich  roan  going 
to  his  club  t  )  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  who  have  been  in  your  gaol  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
times  t      A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  a  man  six  or  seven  times  in  gaol. 

Q.  There  is  another  system  called  suspended  sentence  is  there  not  1  A.  Yes.  The 
Judg(>  observes  that  in  many  cases.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  upon  young  lads. 
Some  of  the  lads  dealt  with  in  this  way  were  of  idle  habits,  and  were  likely  to  devulop 
into  petty  thieves,  and  that  leads  to  burglary  and  other  offences, 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community  t 
A.  Well,  I  think  want  of  employment  is  brought  in  here.  Thnae  men  can't  get  work 
toid  then  they  get  drinking.  There  is  very  little  crime  in  Kingston  for  a  large  place 
with  a  mixed  population. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  world  is  improving?  A.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  men  are  getting  better.  Thete  is  not  so  much  criminality  as  there  was  in 
the  olden  times ;  indeed  there  is  very  little  aa  compared  with  what  there  was  previously. 


C.  H.  CoRBETT,  recalled  : — 
The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  Do  the  county  council  attend  to  the  representations  made  to  them  as  to  the 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  and  structural  arrangements  of  the  gaol  1  A. 
They  don't  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  I  have  directed  their  attention  to  defects  in 
the  Kingston  gaol,  but  they  have  delayed  greatly  in  carrying  out  the  requirements.  I 
called  their  attention  to  the  necessity  for  pointing  the  gaol  wall  a  long  time  ago.  It 
was  crumbling  away  and  I  pointed  out  as  time  went  on  where  there  were  large  fissures 
and  portions  of  it  bulging  out.  If  they  had  attended  to  it  when  I  called  their  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  first  instance,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  work  might  have  been  done 
for  $20  or  $25.  At  last  it  had  to  be  done  and  the  cost  now  is  about  $500.  The  rest 
of  the  wall  is  still  in  want  of  attention,  and  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  the  committee  but 
they  have  refused  to  fix  it.  I  generally  point  out  what  I  want  to  the  chairman  of  the 
property  committee ;  one  gentleman  will  occupy  the  position  for  perhaps  twelve  months 
and  then  he  has  to  give  way  to  some  one  else.  His  successor  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  the  requirements  of  the  institution ;  all  he  cares  for  is  economy  during  the  period 
of  his  office. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  longer  service  in  that  respect  would  be  a  benefit  1  A.  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would.  These  men  have  frequently  said  to  me,  "  Now  just  let  this  run 
on  until  next  year,  I  want  my  year  to  be  as  small  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture.    If  we  incur  this  expense  the  ratepayers  won't  return  me  again." 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  you  would  get  better  results  from  the  Government  with  an 
inspector  ?     A.  No  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Dr.  ROBEBRUOH. 

of  the  gaol  1    A.  Yes ;  I  lost  two  of  my  children  through  typhoid  fever,  and  we  have 
also  had  diphtheria.     The  drainage  under  my  residence  was  so  bad  that  for  years  I 
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r  tix,  or  leven 


meat  with  an 


the  arrangements  are  bad      V«„  »        •       ■   "°  ^"ntilation   n  the  Kaol  ■  «n,l  aif      Vi 
curnstancel     EverAinSow  w:,  oZ  ^Sd^  h  «*°' /-^-'^''V  .mderitf vo    E    .> 
wh..„  the  gaol  is  closed   up  you  wo^d  find  1      **!"'   T  "^'^^  ""^  pure.  butT;  winter 
realize  the  defects  in  the  drainage        '^  ^"'*  "  '"'^'  ua'^holesomo  Hmell  a;d   wouirjion 

.nHlanI:i^g^o'rt?er'•*'^"'^^^-^-'     A.Ihave.     I  thin,  it  is  unfit  for 
Mr.  JuRv. 

The  Chairman. 

^-^^^^^^^^^^^  rr"«  -'-'  o^  the  county 

fori      ^,°*«  deoWedly  conserv.t  ^^'^•    t  were  Mr' mI   U''^  """"ty  of  FronteSS 
for  It  without  a  doubt ;  otherwise  they  wouirnot         ^^'•«^'*'> «  PoHcy  they  would  vote 

in.peLl\?e^rrZkeTme"  IndT'"'""*.'   ^^^P^^ti"-  sufficient  t     A    I  think  th« 
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Ottawa,  July  18,  1890. 

Present : — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Ohaiiinaa ;   Hon,  Chas.  Drurv,    Hon.  T.  W. 
Anglin,  Dr.  Rosrbrugh,  A.  F.  Jury. 


Jas.   Wright,  Gaoler,  Pembroke,  County  of  Renfrew  sworn. 


A.  In  1876.     Fourteen 


The  Ohairmak. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position   of  gaoler] 
years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  viae  and  crime  have  increased  in  the  Province  by  the  inter- 
mixture ol  prisoners  in  the  common  goals?  A.  It  has  that  tendency  no  doubt.  I  might 
speak  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  now  waiting  trial ;  this  is  his  third  offence  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  time  he  was  committed,  the 
associations  lie  formed  had  a  bad  effect.  And  now  1  am  afraid  he  has  become  a  habitual 
prisoner,  We  had  after  his  tirst  offence  to  i)lace  him  in  a  ward  with  old  habitual 
offendnrSjOne  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Central  Prison,  and  tiie  others 
had  beftn  repeatedly  in  gaol.  In  such  cases  I  should  favor  sentences  being  very  short 
and  solitary  confinement. 

Q.  Have  many  prisoners  been  sentenced  to  the  Central  Prison  direct,  as  compared  with 
the  number  removed  f  A.  A  good  number  of  prisoners  are  left  on  my  hands  who  are 
eligible  for  Central  Prison  treatment — men  sentenced  to  three,  four,  and  five  months, 
who  don't  go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  result  of  Central  Prison  treatment  on  the  prisoners  ? 
A.  They  don't  want  to  go  back  as  a  rule.  I  think  they  regard  Central  Prison  treat- 
ment as  pretty  severe.  Of  six  women  sent  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  one  has  come 
back  to  the  goal  again.  Of  four  or  five  bo^s  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory 
during  my  time  not  one  has  come  back. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  boys  brought  out  from  the  Old  Country  and  placed  with 
farmers'?  A.  We  have  had  one  only,  he  was  brought  up  in  January  last.  He  came  under 
my  notice  after  he  was  committed  for  stealing  money.  I  think  he  was  orignally  brought 
out  by  some  of  these  emigration  societies.  I  think  that  juvenile  offenders  are  on  the 
increase,  but  I  do  not  think  that  drunkenness  has  increased  in  our  district ;  in  the  old 
lumber  time  th^re  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  decreased 
in  my  time, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  your  constables  very  sharp  iu  running  in  this  class  1  A.  No.  Our  con- 
stable is  paid  by  salary  not  by  fees. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  gr  d  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Oovernment 
taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  ?  A.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Government  have  control  of  them  because  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  county  council,  and  J  for  one  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  council. 
There  are  too  many  bosses.  We  have  trouble  in  getting  anything  done  that  leads  to 
expense ;  even  in  getting  clothing.  I  was  fourteen  months  without  getting  a  pair  of 
blankets,  and  I  had  to  use  old  clot  1:08  for  bed  clothes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gaols 
would  bo  better  managed  under  the  Government,  that's  my  standpoint. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  ?  A.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  liquor.  Peraons  break  into  places  and  steal  and  are  not  charged 
with  drunkenness,  but  they  claim  that  it  was  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor  they  took  and 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  h  ire  doin?^      In  a  great  many  cases  it  might  be  a  mere 
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excuse,  but  in  some  instances  it  ia  fmo      t  u  i-        j.  „  — 

effects  of  liquor.  The  S  'ca  se  fs  id  ent'ti^t '1^''^'!  ''  *\«  "™«  '«  '-™  *»•« 
working;  that's  as  P»am  as  I  can  put  it  One  e^^ss  L ''  P^^P^VP^f^^  to  steal  before 
alon,  without  work.  They  often  t'ake  to  gaoTlSlTn  our  Tuntr'  *™"P'  ^"'"^  ''^  ««' 
Mr.  JuBY.  ^' 

Q.  What  about  juvenile  ofFendpra      n«  n,      j  •  ,  . 
go.  a  boy  of  U  now  «ho  wSl  dri°k  S  t£  wkPt     '"'''    A  ^°""''  »^  ^«-     I  have 


Q.  It  IS  against  the  law  ,•=  i^  „„* »      *     t^  •  • 

A.  It  IS  against  the  law  to  ..,11  liquor  to  Indians. 


,   .  ,S:  ^*.  '.^  against  the  law  is  it  not  ? 
but  lots  of  It  is  done  all  the  same, 


th.t  help  th,  poor,  but  the™  i,  „„  p„E  jL  forThl  S  go  to      "''  '"''"'»'  "»"«' 

A.  livT:re5T„„:n°o?'r'''  """■  f'""""'-  '"«"■%  wh»k..  .0  J„veaUe„ 
Hon.  Mr.  Dkuby. 

..,thVJ2d  !::;7hSg°""°"  '•"  *"  "'^  *""■"'»" '°  "'"«*«  "■«<ie  .0  .h,„ ,  a.  y«, 
..  '.?.3^ui"g:rf"i^- lursiSToitx''  fr  • ,  ^-  ^^  ^ « ■»  •" "«-' 

IS  very  poor.     We  have  a  sub-committpl  nfn  I  .u      '  ^"*  ^°  **''  *»  *^«ating  goes,  that 
artairs.     The  chairman  is  always  ^Trthetow^^^^^^^^  °^"™'*'-;  ^-^^-^  '^^^^  gaol 

anything  that  is  required.  ^°  *"**  *»«  ''^n  come  down  and  attend  to 

The  Chairman. 

IlwoaUbo.good  thing  for  those  indM  .Lten-    1     . ''''•''"°°''™«"°°  »' »' g«ol. 
o^als.     Their  companions  were  menTa^i  ^^^  "^gLrt rj^ny^^^^^^^^^^ 

if  ^'-^cTomLVatL' Vd'^t^^^^^^^  cellular  confinement  to  these  young  men 

way  from  the  other  prisoners.     Cellar lUnenir:i1,u*r  ''^'''''"^  '^'^  '^^-^^ 
-I  associations.     I  suppose  they  would  prS  trcl;:SnshT  ""'  '''"  '""  '""'^ 


.-/■ 


Alex.  Morh.s,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  count,  of  Renfrew,  sworn  :- 
Tile  Ohaibman. 

..v..V«"  '"  ""  -""■"  *""f  °'  "»  —'7 1    A.  Ye.,  I  ha™  been  deput,  sherM 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  many 
have  been  recommitted  to  the  gaol  1  A.  I  don't  remember  any  who  have  come  back 
from  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Have  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  Central  Prison  been  effectual  in 
restraining  criminals  1  A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  often  heard  prisoners  express  them- 
selves that  they  would  rather  go  to  Kingston  than  to  the  Central  Prison.  We  had  a  young 
man  who  had  done  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  He  got  three  months  in  the  Cornwall  gaoi, 
and  he  said  he  would  rather  take  three  years  in  the  ponitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  -rould  be  an  improvement  if  the  Government  took 
entire  charge  of  the  gaols  1  A.  My  experience  in  that  line  is  very  limited.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  what  we  require  from  the  county  councils. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  who  charge  themselves  with  the  task  of  trying  to  get 
work  for  the  prisoners  when  they  leave  gaol  1  A.  It  has  been  tried  but  it  has  fallen 
through  altogether  through  not  being  able  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  thejr  procu^-ed  employment,  or  when  you  procured  it  for 
them,  these  men  would  not  worn  ?  A.  That  is  so ;  I  think  the  last  two  women  who 
went  out  got  employment,  but  they  would  not  do  anything.  The  last  one  was  taken  to 
the  lock-up  for  disturbing  a  Salvation  Army  ineeting. 

The  Cbairuan. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  institution' 
than  the  reformatory  for  the  care  of  boys  t  A.  I  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
institution  where  they  would  have  a  chance  of  reforming,  and  being  educated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  of  reformatory  treatment  upon  the  young  who 
go  there  1  A.  We  have  sent  boys  there  but  we  have  never  had  any  one  come  beusk  to  u» 
from  that  institution. 


Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ? 
Bay  in  most  cases  it  is  liquor. 


A.  I  should 


John  D.  Cameron,  gaoler,  L'Orignal,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  keeper  for  the  gaol  of  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  the  Oovemment  should  take  over  the 
gaols  1  A.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  council.  They  have  been  reasonable 
enough  in  doing  everything  I  required.     Nearly  half  the  council  are  French. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  any  use  asking  you  the  chief  cause  of  crime  for  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  crime  in  your  counties  1  A  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  Those  children  who  are  improperly  brought  up  naturally  drift  into  vicious 
ways  and  from  vicious  ways  into  criminal  courses.  I  know  a  glass  of  liquor  does  not 
make  a  bad  man  all  at  once.  A  man  might  do  a  thing  under  its  influence,  however,  that 
he  would  not  do  in  his  sober  senses,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  training  of  the  young 
that  is  at  fault.  We  have  not  many  truants.  One  boy  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Fenetanguishene  who  fell  into  evil  courses  through  getting  beyond  parental  control,  and 
he  came  back  again  a  good  boy.  He  corresponded  with  his  parents  and  they  were  glad 
he  was  sent  there. 


Mr.  JuuY. 

the  penitent^LyT  a'^  Welf  ?!?  "'^'^  ^f^P^^^^  *^"»gh  your  hands  who  h 

penitentiary  to  the  Central  PrSon     fh«     **  ??  ^'^  '«"*««««  have  preferred  Jl!v,* 


A.  I  should 


md  Russell? 


prisoners  S^°  rb.d°Jffecu'°A'"l"'h.t™  /""  '"^'•"''  "'"'e'  the  .»„«i.,i„„     , 

offenders  from  other  oouall^     T»o  rf  thirj  j    '"T^'  "''  '•'""y  and  they  .errifl 

t™  in  the  Centr.l  Pril      Unj„„tSv'S.'rt  "°"  '"  "•«  P^SffiKJu'K 
«.phne  w.th  h.rd  wort  oonduoe  .i  th''^i!!;:.tt".h'e7Snt"  ""  ^'     «^^ 

i.*?e.^Jn°"i\?treSe-Tt^i°S.Sj  r""'™"  »'  *  "■»""  PHson 

pnsons  where  strict  discipline  could  £,lahitlpH     ^^"'"•O'^  government  to  SS 

for  longer  periods  than  is  desirable  in  *hT™t.     '^^^^'T  P"«°'^«™  «>»'d  »- -rfirS 

^^  ne  vounty  gaojs  ?     A.  I  think  so  ^^^ 

-e.t.h,i».^'ri'r,'z'xih:i?/r/tr^.:-^        ^ 
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Q.  I8  there  any  necessity  for  a  poorhouse  in  your  county?  A.  I  do  rot 
think  there  is  any  crying  necessity  for  one ;  still  I  think  the  establishment  of  one 
by  our  two  counties,  or  a  group  of  counties — a  sort  of  poorhouse  with  a  work  housje 
attached  to  it — would  be  of  advantage  to  a  certain  class  of  people  that  are  now  sent  to 
our  gaols.  The  counties  have  to  support  them.  For  instance,  we  have  a  lunatic  as  our 
gaoler  said,  a  woman  who  has  been  a  sort  of  a  harmless  lunatic,  wandering  about  the 
country  for  25  or  30  years  ;  they  refused  to  admit  her  to  tho  asylum,  but  provi&ion  shoalct 
be  made  for  that  woman  by  the  counties,  some  arrangement  different  to  sending  her  to 
gaol.  Then  we  hbve  a  young  man  who  is  idiotic  in  gaol ;  he  is  able  to  work — to  do  some- 
thing for  his  support.  In  fact  if  there  were  such  a  place  as  you  suggest  it  would  be  better 
for  him,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  to  be  there  than  in  gaol.  My  idea  of  a  place  of 
this  kind  would  be  to  have  a  piece  of  land  connected  with  it,  where  an  income  would  be 
derived  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  where  they  could  be  kept  at  exercise  and  work  and 
where  at  the  same  time  an  income  would  be  realized  from  their  services.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  sentimental  feeling  abroad  that  a  poorhouse  is  something  derogatory,  somethins; 
that  we  should  not  have  in  this  new  country.  I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  that  myself.  I 
believe  it  is  an  institution  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  old  people  and  to  the 
indigent  people  and  to  people  capable  of  doing  something — it  might  be  some  light  work. 
Many  object  to  the  poorhouse  because  the  tendency  is  to  foster  a  pauper  spirit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the-3  is  anything  in  that  objection  'i  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
in  it.  I  know  that  the.o  is  an  objection  that  such  an  institution  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
There  might  be  some  reckless  individuals  who  would  become  more  regardless  of  the  futui-e, 
but  the  number  it  affected  would  be  small. 

Q.  Assuming  that  poorhouses  were  established  in  certain  districts  and  a  portion  of 
the  gaol  population  sent  there,  and  that  a  district  prison  or  work  house  wctre  established 
for  the  confinement  of  short  date  prisoners,  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better 
classiGcation  in  your  gaol  of  tho  remaining  population  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  improve  the  discipline  and  prevent  contamination  of  one  class  by  another 
Buch  as  now  exists  1    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  have  considered  the  question  of  the  government  taking  over  the  gaols  and  what 
do  you  think  about  it  1  A.I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  cannot  say  thctt 
we  have  anything  to  complain  of  in  our  county,  allthoughour  council  is  very  economic  il 
and  saving ;  but  I  think  the  management  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  under  the 
government.  Wherfi  there  are  so  many  bosses  as  has  been  stated  here  the  system  cannot 
be  conducive  to  efficiency;  people  coming  in  have  different  ideas.  With  legard  toth; 
sanitary  improvement  and  classification,  and  the  necessary  repairs  and  remodelling  of  the 
gaol,  I  think  that  the  government,  if  they  took  hold  of  them,  would  carry  these  things 
out  with  more  vigor  and  very  much  more  thoroughly  and  better  than  the  county  council, 
The  councils  would  be  doing  everything  with  an  eye  to  economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury, 

Q.  You  think  that  the  government  does  not  do  that  ]  A.  Well,  they  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly  and  systematically,  but  still  without  extiavagance. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  gaol  officials  to  be  under  one 
control ;  for  instance,  a  good  goaler  in  your  goal,  where  the  salary  would  be  only 
$400  or  $500,  would  under  a  system  of  gradation  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  place 
where  he  would  get  $1,000.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  officialg  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  a  great  iaoentive  to  gaolers  improving  them- 
selves. There  might  be  some  objections,  however,  to  having  strangers  from  a  distance 
put  in  these  positions. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  that  class  of  the  gaol  population  known  as  drunkard* 
in  order  to  improve  matters  ?  A.  I  never  gave  the  subject  a  very  great  deal  of  thought 
«nd  I  have  no  particular  scheme,  but  I  think  if  they  were  sent  to  some  place  where  plenty 
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.tpare-ta  who  .„  .„.  e.p.bl/„,  ,trcCglt^™'cTiS',t  "  '''"°'  "  '°""  ^ 
«et™rt'hlt%CSpi?«J^'Lf^i''Xl°',°''."'.'  '°  *=  ™'»«'"«%l    A.     Then, 

U.  cl,^:,  Z^  Tit  "  '"""  '~'"'°«  '--^  »»  '■■<".>8-e  i„  ddnk,  ..d  the. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drdby, 

:^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^n,aH,life.    A.  I  think 

those  evi  paths  which  lead  so  many  to  rub  ^I  a  von  h  .''!^."  °P'"  ^""^  «°*'-*°ce  to 
of  his  early  manhood,  the  probabilitierare  ?L/h  ^^?  ^"-^  ^'^^^  over  the  critical  period 
and  useful  citizen.  ^    '>a«>"itie8  are  that  he  will  continue  the  rest  of  his  life  a  g^J 

Mr.  Jury. 

^^^^^^^or^^^^^^  A.  Wehave 

thatone  of  them  was  imporid  bytn^  o'f  JLJe^y  St"  '^"^  '"  -'•^-'.  b'tTthS 


Wm.  Kehob,  Goaler,  Ottawa,  sworn. 
The  Chairmak. 
,^^  *  Wh,„  „„e  ,„„  .pp„i..,,  ^  .^,  p„i,„^  ^^  ^,^^,    ^  ^__  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

c.J»i„X'ic;rttr„:i'3,if,*'  rTirj.-.-'-  *«  p-„,„ . 

o   n^         .u-  .     .  r'tnas.     "  is  most  injurious  to  the  voufch 

.bervffif;t;t'lytV;r^^^^^^^^^  °^  eW.in«  the  priors  now 

hat  means  to  stop  all  cLmLication      I  don't  thJnVit^i-''""-."''''''°*"°"'  ^     A.  Wel^ 
required.     In  my  experience  it  is  wonderful  how  nlwV        .^"'*^  ^  P^''^^"'  *«  ^o»Id  be 
there  IS  a  sort  of  prison   telegraphr  Jl  W^^^^^^ 
ccmu.unicating,  so  I  would  not  s^it  woufd  be  perfecT"'  "'' ^'''''''  for  the  purpose  of 

jiono^c^LT  T^:^:^:^^:^^^^^;  'T-^  effect  on  the  commis- 
have  been  sent  ther"  fr-~  '^...'  7    l^estion  to  answer.     A  great  number  "f  fi-r-  -  > 

those  who  have  n^t "ettned  ■  iTre  ar^  soT  Tt  '"'^'  '^"^  ^  ^°  "«^  J-o'w  thetffLrou 
several  times  convicted  s?nce.  '  ^^°  ^*"'  '''''''''^  ^  Ottawa  and  Jave  tea 
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Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  estii'i^isbment  of  a  prison  similar  tr<  the  C'eniral 
Prison  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Provin  !0?  A.  It  would  relieve  the  giv\\s  of  a,  great 
many  badly  disposed  prisoners,  and  the  clasbification  would  be  easier  with  th>'  vmt. 

Q.  How  is  the  Central  Prison  looked  upon  by  prisoners.  A,  8ome  e-.y  fiiftt  f.hcv' 
%re  well  treated  there,  and  others  say  they  ti-e  pretty  hard.  Some  got  on  wcM  wiUi  the 
discipline  of  the  Central  Prison,  and  others  s.><,y  they  don't  Hkti  it.  I  know  otif>  here  aent 
down  in  the  spring,  w  hose  opinion  was  that  it  v^as  a  first  rate  place  ;  he  said  that  they  were 
treated  well  as  long  as  they  obeyed  the  rules  and  worked. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  character  of  the  drunk  ^i^nd  disorderly  pWsoners  committed  to  your 
gaol ;  were  they  habitual  drunkards,  or  were  they  only  occasif>;ial  d;  inkers  /  A.  Oecas- 
lonal  drinkeri^  for  the  most  part.  I  woijld  say  that  ah  .ut  one-haif  were  oomuuttecl  once,  andl 
of  the  remaiit.ug;  half  one-half  were  committed  twice,  and  the  remainin,^  quarter  yon 
might  dividis  up  between  f: 'r  tli,  fiftb  and  sixth-time  offenders.  Some  Dave  bei^u  com- 
mitted eight  timea  in  u  y-iSiS:.  A  great  many  of  thom  were  young  and  urimarriod,  A 
great  many  of  them  were  i'Ma  jtv  sniy-ilve  t'-i  forty. 

Q.  What  effect  has  coci^'^on  ^auf  cuHtody  upon  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  ? 
A.  They  are  callous  to  it,  1  uaw  n  .c^reat  confidence  in  depriving  them  of  some- 
thing that  they  now  hav«>.  B<i,;>iJ)&uing  tboy  came  in  for  the  third  time  for  drunkenness  I 
would  think  that  it  ougltt  !.o  be  in  the  power  of  the  committing  magietrnt «  to  deprive 
them  of  say  one-third  of  their  meals,  and  pa%  them  on  bread  and  water  and  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Q.  If  a  drunk  and  disorderly  characterwho  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  supporting  his  family, 
instead  of  being  sent  down  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  was  committed  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
t  A  t  years,  with  hard  labor,  to  the  Central  Prison  would  that  be  an  effective  way  of  treating 
him  I  A.  Not  always.  I  think  they  would  return  to  their  old  ways  again  on  leaving  the 
prisoit.  They  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  reformed  by  the  longer  period  of  ontinemeat, 
but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  cure. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  county  poorhouse  1  A.  I  would 
not  like  to  se^;  a  poorhouse  in  Canada.  I  hate  to  see  a  poor  old  person  in  gaol.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  institution  supported  by  the  Government  where  the  managers  would  be 
compelled  to  take  old  people  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  I  think  any 
''nstitution,  no  matter  what,  that  makes  provision  for  old  age  tends  to  make  people  im- 
provident. I  think  it  would  lead  that  way  decidedly,  but  there  will  be  poor  as  long  as 
the -world  lasts. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  a  method  of  imprisonment  called  by  some  the  cellular  system, 
What  effect  do  you  think  that  would  have  1  A.  Solitary  confinement,  I  think,  has  a  good 
effect.  My  experience  is  that  if  a  prisoner,  say  a  boy  committed  for  larceny  were  sentenced 
to  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  solitary  confinement,  that  punishment  would  do  him 
more  good  than  if  he  were  sent  in  for  three  months.  He  gets  a  sickener  of  the  goal  and 
he  don't  come  back  again. 

Dr.  BOSBBRDOH. 

Q.  You  had  four  boys  confined  in  one  cell  this  morning.  Don't  you  c<^  >  .  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  if  each  of  those  boys  had  been  in  a  cell  by  himself "  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise.  I  think  it  -v)  ;ld  do  him  harm  mentally,  uL.i  ^  vr  i'd  not  like  to 
run  any  risk  of  that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  just  thing  to  put  a  prisoner  waiiii>g  trial  into 
separate  solitary  co^iiinement  1     A.  Yes,  if  his  age  warranted  it, 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  22  boys  and  girls  under  !•'  ^/b>'  were  in 
the  gaol  during  the  past  year  I  A.  The  general  character  of  the  little  boys  was  such  that 
their  friends  may  be  very  careful  about  their  whereabouts  and  what  they  are  doing ;  some 
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you  might  have  seen  there  to-dav      n««  ^   ^        ,  ,~  '  ====== 

altogether   and  another  was  leffto  r^m  abZ  "-^     '?*''''V^'*'^^°"«d  by  the  parents 
^^  Pett.  pUfeHng  and  the  result  U  .^::^t::^£!^  fh^Ms   "^*^ 

u^nths  i?&^^^^^^^  ,rttt  ^;:  Th*'^  -  *-  -*hs  or  up  to  six 

not.     I  Will  give  you  my  idea  •  Tf  «  C    .      *f**  f'ass  of  boys  and  girls?     A    v«    *  • 
that  is  the  off^nce'thatTlUhese  a re%SjLVpt  J;?? "  t  -/«'«*-*«  ^-"^  pety  t'C 
Mme  of  vagrants,  I  would  deprive  him  of  ffi  Hh?«^  ^^^  ?"**''«'»  do^^u^^^^^^^^ 

needed  tor  the  gaol  and  imHi  *t.I  •  agitating  for  an  improvemfint  th^t  „»  "*® 

W-   What  do  you  believe  tn  ho  4-u      u-  e 

1«.  looted  fto.  '^''  '"  "» ■"'•"P.'^.ce  of  thsir  P.r.„ J&'b'„™w^J|^'jvt 

Dr.  ROSBBHUOH. 

Q.  I  would  lite  to  ask  you  what  your  salary  is?    A.  |650ayear 

Q.  And  you  are  responsible  for  how  many  prisoners  ?    A    r  1-  '       r  . 

Q-  I  see  that  in  Whitbv  with  «7     •  I-Mt^year  I  had  691. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q-  Did  thev  oomfi  har^h-  *o.  — jj.  l      „     .  **       P  • 
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J.  Q.  MoYLAN,  Inspector  of  Dominion  Penitentiaries,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  inspector  of  penitentiarisH  J  A.  It 
will  be  eighteen  years  in  September  since  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Your  duties  extend  over  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  Dominion,  and  in  tbat 
capacity  you  visit  these  institutions  from  time  to  time  \    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  penitentiaries  have  you  under  your  charge  1    A.  Five. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  should  a  prison  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so  1  A.  It  would  1ie 
very  desirable  if  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  labor  is  an  important  factor  in  prison  management  ?  A.  Most 
essential.  It  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  It  has  an  inipurt- 
ant  bearing  upon  their  reformation,  raising  their  character  and  doing  them  good  both 
physically  and  morally,  particularly  morally  I  should  say, 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fitting  practical  employment  for  prisoners  in  a 
penitentiary  ?  A.  I  think  trades — mechanical  trades — would  be  desirable  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  after  their  discharge,  if  this  kind  of  labor  does  not  conflict  with 
outside  enterprise.  There  is  a  capital  system  obtaining  in  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
every  prisoner  is  obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  and  where  they  have  fifty  or  sixty  different 
industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  even  in  Eussia. 

Q.  Does  it  perceptibly  affect  outside  labor  %  A.  It  does  not.  Of  course  my  opinion 
is  derived  from  reports,  and  particularly  from  the  proceedings  of  prison  conferences  at 
Stockholm,  London  and  other  places.  They  are  very  reliable  and  interesting,  especially 
the  reports  put  before  the  public  by  the  late  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  JnRT. 

Q.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  reading  and  not  by  observation  ?  A.  Yes.  8o  far 
as  relates  to  anything  outside  Oanada,  but  the  reports  are  the  result  of  obs'  vation  and 
careful  enquiry  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  these  countries  and  who  are 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  question. 

Q.  Has  the  objection  to  teaching  these  men  trades  affected  prison  labor  in  this 
country — has  it  caused  you  to  change  your  methods  to  any  extent  \  A.  No,  it  so  happens 
that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  available  prison  labor  at  our  penitentiaries  in 
connection  with  the  works  that  we  require ;  for  instance,  in  Kingston  penitentiary  we 
have  enough  labor  ahead  to  keep  us  employed  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  in  works 
of  construction  and  the  making  of  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use. 

The  Chairman.  '  . 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  as  distinguished  from  any  other  system 
of  prison  labor  1  A.  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  no  matter  what  surveillance,  what  watch- 
fulness may  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  men  working  under  contract,  it  is  detri- 
mental to  discipline.  Having  outsiders  come  in,  unless  you  search  them  every  day  things 
are  brought  in  and  the  system  has  a  bad  effect  altogether  upon  the  prisoners.  As  in  a 
school  and  elaewhere  you  will  find  a  man  or  boy  might  have  to  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  work  whether  mental,  physical  or  bodily,  who  is  far  ahead  of  his  fellows,  So 
amongst  prisoners,  you  will  get  some  who  will  do  all  their  day's  work  under  the  contract 
system  by  half -past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  then  have  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon to  themselves  either  for  idling  or  working  at  a  certain  remuneration  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors.  There  are  others  who  cannot  get  through  their  allotted  task  in  the 
prison  hours  of  labor,  and  unless  the  officer  is  a  just,  humane  and  conscientious  nan 
those  who  are  called  laggards  are  invariably  punished. 
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A.  It  would  lie 


imte  very  well  between  the  one  or  ^the  other  svBtem  K«  "^  iJ'"'  ^^^  '=*""''*  discrim- 
upon  having  a  certain  amount  of  woydone  ?v^o 'at  T'  '^u  """*'""'=*°'-  ^'"  >«>««' 
Supposingyoucontractfor  labor  at  40  cents  there  mn«7K!  ""^h  per  capita  per  diem, 
or  he  will  not  pay  for  it.  Some  will  have  t^  woS Zlt  toTll''^ """p""' ^^ """-^ ^"'^^ 
behind.  ^'^^  ptrnaps  to  make  up  for  those  who  lag 

greatest  ^ulV?^^^^^^^^^^^  jn  order  to  accomplish  the 

tion,  I  would  say  it  should  be  remune  atit  iSor  ff  afSL*"  iT  '°  ^  ^'""''^^  "i^''' 
the  prisoner  will  see  is  of  value,  if  not  to  himself  at  least  /"f  "^t.""^  .fharacter-labor  that 
that  from  what  you  might  call  punitive  laCs.  oh  L?!.  ^  'ns  itution.  I  distinguish 
employment.  *  ,  punuive  labor,  such  as  stone-breaking  or  any  demoralizing 

Mr.  Jury. 

difficult  fofm"e\'o1fv:yo'u"'^^^^  A.  It  would  be  ver, 

it  makes  men  better.  *^*°  ^^^  elevating  character  of  the  labor  ; 

nn2rlZe:iltTrLt^^^^^^^  seen  a  large 

result  been  in  ac'cordance  U  Zi^heols  f  KtC'S  ttS*  r'^'"  '  A^  *'« 
better  citizens  to  any  large  extent  ?  A  Th«  mj7f  f  ^  f  °®***''  ^'^®«  ""d  become 
fectiye  and  leaves  to'labofafone  to  atmp^lh^'atrnLf  J^V"*"  T^'V'  '''''''  '^- 
required  in  order  to  make  men  lead  good  H^es  aSr  WvJn  '^!'°™«'ti°»  tl^^*  would  bo 
othermeansof  reformation_if  we  hrtrLlSLTJbl^h'T-  F  T  ^*^  *"  ^^e 
prisoners  of  the  n^eans  of  intercourse  with  the  we^incLed  t^tTf.7'^'^''''''^'^''' 
cation  of  prisoners  and  all  the  moral  and  raU^ir.:,.;  ^"^"necl— if  we  had  a  proper  class  fi- 
they  could  and  might  be  in  surinstttati^ni*!  "»fl"e°ces  brought  to  bear  as  fully  as 
that  the  chaplains,  i  te^d  ofTavinfa  Jishon  T  f'^^T"  ""'^^^  ^'  ^«"«-  I  »ean 
about  with  the  prisoners  to  cSfe  e  "couple  ITA  ""^^^u'  '"  *  ^''^'  «»>°"W  go 
with  the  description  of  labor  I  We  idS  iouTd  «ff^^^^  l^'^i  u^"  '^^'  ''^^"'bined 
aoter  of  most  of  the  prisoners.  '°''>''»*ed,  would  eflFect  material  change  in  the  char- 

The  Chairman. 

for  th^e  bSe7trad7pTthr;1a:'  *whi:as''?hVn"'  ''  ''''  '"""^^  ''  ^"'^  ^«  ^  <^^-ge 
^iaborproduet.    ^  I  tLk  U ttKaJ^^i Zi^^Jf t/tl^S^^ 

humane  thing.  '°'     "  *  P""*'"*'"  ""^""'•^  »*«  i*  ^ould  be  a  very  just  and 

be  we^i  toTetm"a*^rS'e"e^  ShTwhTo^tr'  '^/^  ''''  «"«*«•  ^"'^  '*  -* 
to  maintai?  him.  As'S  is  o^ten  the  fltrof  te  sys^^^^^^^  1?^^  °''."^''""*  "•'^"« 
enough  for  his  maintenanc-   ^.onld  it  n«f  k^  „!i  •  "y^"*™,  *^at  a  prisoner  does  not  earn 

to  wo'rk  fairly  well  to  a^"  r,  "m  a  l«on  of  htSn"^^^^^^  T  '''Tl''.  *  ^^P^^^^^^ 
or  towards  the  support  of  his  family  ?!  V««  T?],?  T^!  Z 1°  «°  ^°  ^^«  °^"  *>«°«fit 
They  get  now  a  little  gratu  ty  on  ioinetutlr^rion  tk'"'*"''^  ^*^'  *  ^'•^fi"*^  ««■««*• 
25per  cent,  perhaps  in  KiSnwSdo  not  eL^th^^^^  T^'^/'u*  '^^'"^«''  «'  P^^^^^^"* 
side,  but  a  large  I^rcentage-go^rheaX  m^  «!^^^  """"'^  ^''^  d<»  ««  O"*^ 

tenance  in  the  p^itenti-ry  S      tt  ^?'-«*'^'^  certainly  more  than  their  main- 

the.  is  no  mechLcr;  7oes";\V!Tub\thriirnaTcr  * There"^  ""'^*«"*'^^«  ' 
do  the  cooking  of  the  food  and  the  kaenina  of  f  "1  S^fnTL  iS^  i*™  ?""'"'*"  ^'^^ 
^  these  men  earn  more  than  their  average  daily  Ktran^ce'^^^hi^Ki^^^^^^^ 
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could  be  introduced  whereby  tLe  •u-plus  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  might  Iw  ascer- 
tained and  the  Government  .i  i  b«  f^v'iv,  dimply  a  matter  of  justice  in  assigning  'oeach 
prisoner  a  portion  of  his  eo^inr^a. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  these  remarks  apply  to  the  tailors'  shop  as  well  as  the  other  depurtnients! 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  valu" 
that  shop  t     A.  No,  not  without  statistical  tables. 


..mtity  of  the  labor  done  in 


Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  work  which  tho  prisoners  do  as  cotiipared 
with  what  could  he  done  outside — as  compared  with  what  a  girl  could  do  outside  in  a 
wholesale  clothing  house  in  Ottawa  or  Toronto  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  your  remark  that  they  earn  double  their  maintenance  does  not  apply  to  the 
tailor's  shop  1  A.  In  any  branch  where  a  mechanic  is  n^  .rly  perfect,  the  mechanic  wjU 
earn  much  i.  oi  >  than  is  required  for  his  maintenance;  of.  ojurse  I  am  not  spi aking of 
those  who  m;iy  be  inexperienced. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  I  see  in  your  lash  report  you  make  reference  to  indeterminate  sentences ;  please 
explain  what  you  mean  by  thati  A,  What  I  mean  by  an  indeterminatts  sentence  is 
that  a  maximum  sentenco  according  to  the  diacretir  \  of  the  judge  be  passed  upon  a  man 
having  previously  served  a  term  in  prison;  but  upon  the  expiration  of  tht-  s  .  ,..nce  it' 
those  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  to  adjudicate  upon  the  man's  character,  did  not 
find  that  he  gave  proof  of  reformation,  they  should  not  let  him  out  upon  society  until 
he  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  prisoners  would  you  apply  this  1     A.  I  would   confine  it  t 
reprobates,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time  criminala     If  a  young  fellow  convicted  for  the 
first  time  gave  unmistakeable  proof,  while  in  prison,  that  he  was  a  hardened  character, 
it  might  be  applied  to  him. 

Q.  But  are  indeterminate  sentuiioes  not  gener  iiy  passed  to  encourage  good  conduct 
and  promote  reformation?  A  'think  tliey  are  IVIy  rearli.ig  is  more  in  connection 
with  the  Belgian  system. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUQH. 

Q.  The  fact  remains  \  a  mep  'M'.  '^hesarne,  doc  it  not ;  a  mijv  has  certain  remission 
for  good  cohfluctl  A,  Yes,  a  man  ."^ets  seven  and  u  half  days  in  a  month,  and  he  can 
obtain  a  certain  proportion  more  if  he  behaves  himself. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  My  reading  of  the  law  of  New  York      *-bat     -determinate  sentences   ire  only 
extended  to  the  young;  to  men  between  the  r.      of      /  19  to  30,  and  /  jr  tirst  offences, 
the   prisoner  to   br   subject   to   a    maximutr      ent      e,   but  with    ex.  ellent    condu 
industry  and  diligence  in  study,    he   may  earu  a  remiasion  of  his  sente  oe  and  get  out 
in  a  yefti  r),nd  a  half.     Do  you  agree  with  that  J    A.  No,  I  cannot  say  tii.^    I  do, 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  society  1  A  I  think  it  tvould  be 
injurions. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  prisoners  ;  might  it  not  to  make  a  man  a  good  prisoner 
without  making  him  a  good  man  1  _  A.  Yes ;  the  worst  prisoners  ithat  we  have  are  the 
men  who  get  least  into  trouble  with  the  prison  authorities ;  they  generally  observe  the 
rules  and  their  observation  of  them  enables  them  to  make  their  bed  as  soft  as  possible 
while  in  the  penitentiary ;  they  have  had  experience  of  previous  sentences-  of  what 
ia  neeessary  tj  be  doiio  in  Ofdor  to  get  out  as  soon  as  posaible  ;  geneiaiiy  iLeir  bssrvs- 
tion  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  accomplish  this,  but  it  will  not  reform  them. 


Dr.  RosBni 

Q.  Yc 
criminals  si 
attended  w 
unless  for 
and  due  to 
him  for  life 

Hon  Mr.  I 

*>   Oui 
this  power 
not  possess 
worked  ad  re 
?5  per  cent. 

The  OiiAiRM 

Q.  You 
that  we  are 
and  out  of  t 
vdi  vicious  8 
Do  you  thini 
not  had  ■  \pe 
of  opinioi.  tl 
moral  and 
that  is  the  lo 

Q.  Wha 

where  they  t 
not  think  tlui 
withstand  ten 

Q.  Assu 
want,  have  3 
or  would  you 
difference  pro 
think  a  well  c 
such  at  that  i: 
I  have  been  g 

^.  Is  tha 
They  have  an 

Q.  Do  th 
and  give  them 

Mr.  Anglin. 

qualified  instru 

Q-  How  ( 
They  hav  doi 
cliaracter ;  seve 
each  oth'T  in  tl 

^.  ROSIIBBUQH 
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Dr.  RosBBBuon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

thi,  Po- aprro^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^  many  case,  would  ,ou  Uke 

not  possess  high  judicial  quah^ties  ?  V   Wei  Z^rAi       f"  °'  °^^''  P*^"««  ^^''o  ™ay 

worked  a<lmirably  in  BelgJum.     Thislndete  n  Te    '"«f        T""'*'   ''^'^   «^«*«">   h«« 

^5  per  cent,  reducf^d  them  to  under  1  per  cent  '         "  re-committals  were 

The  OlIAIRMAK. 

tl»tweare''mSTSiS^n.*°Thl%SJfn^o7^^  '?"'"  '°'o'''"*«on  "pon  a  point 
an  out  of  the  common  M  and  of  o  ttrare  nefS/^^^^  of  peoplUho  a^re  in 
.ndviciousBurroundingsof  every  sort  and  th«««l-n^uu'^'  °'  ^^'>^g^t  up  in  depraved 
Do  you  think  that  for  them  an  indSalBchiTJr  J''"^*^'^  '^'"  °"  P"»o°  population 
nothad  .perience  in  that  n^atter^but  lt^'renl«  *.""'^  ^'^'  ^''°*^^  ^  ^^^  "« 
of  opm,o..  that  an  industrial  scho'ol  well  conSuS  shouST  °°  '*'"'  *'*°"«^'  '"'d  ^  »°> 
monJ  and       tgious     -aining of  the  children  wo  .M  K  ^?  *  ''^'"^  8°°^  «ff«°t-     The 

that  .3  the  lu.adation  of  all  refomation  ^'^P""^^  *"«"^«**  *«'  ^^<^  I  think 

wher?  th^'i'  e  ^oi'^e-':^\:',JCinZ:^^^  Pjf-^  children  in  I  .mea 

notthmlc  t  i.u   wherr  o»„-n..^„  ™'*'® '^"™^*''*,'?  under  one  roof  ?     A    T  ,1« 

withstand  temputi::  .        :5;ni';;\h[ldr:r"*'*''  '''''''''  ^'^ '"««  --"'-  they  cat 

wan,yvrytCy\t;  of  ttt^s^?/  ^7  7^''  "^ ''^  ^«*  *«  --  the 
orwould  you  prefer  smaller  schools  ?  A  I  thinkT^ '°1 '''y  '^°  "'^  ^^^  together, 
Merence  provided  you  t«ke  proZ  care  to  nj^v^nf  h"'"*'!™  ^0"ld  not  make  f  great 
thmk  a  well  conducted  reformatorror  indu^         soh„  ^Je'noralising  each  other     I 

such  at  that  in  Montreal,  which  I  Uv.  visited  'freaJltr^"''""*,'?  V"  ^'^  prinna'as. 
Ihave  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  vairftes^^^^^^^^^        '^  °'  «^«*^'  — «' 

'^  Is  that  under  the  Christian  brothers  ?     A     ATo     •*  •        1       , 
They  have  an  establishment  in  Boston  and  one  t  Det^o/t  ''  '^"  ^'^»'*^  ^'•°*^«"- 

»d^;e^Lm7rad:s'*  ^'^"^  ^"^  ^"^  *^«  ^^^'^  ^ 
Mr.  Anglin. 

*>    '^ow:mny  brothers  are  there  in  that  house? 
mstrUCtOrH   anri  *!,» „„„    .    . .    "^"  • 


A.  No ;  they    ducate  them  there 


^nk  it  would  l«i^*^-*-«to^r,  and  ther:^eTv;V3;0^^^^^  ^-  ^^'"^^^  ^9  and  30.  well 


each otli.r  in  the  watcL 

Dr.  RCSHBRUOH. 

_^   Q.  What  would   be   your  nrefflrAn-   o»   ^- 


» 
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or  organiiiationB  alwayi— that  is,  zealous,  devoted  people,  who  will  give  their  interuxt, 
time,  labor  and  pains  in  looking  aff  ,  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  the  inmatoK, 
that  would  he  very  good  ;  but  the  question  is  how  you  can  secure  that  always  I  think 
the  (lovernment  should  have  the  control  and  supervision  of  these  establishments. 

The  Chairman. 

Cj.  Vou  are  now  doing  something  in  the  penitentiary  in  the  way  of  introdu'  ing 
the  cellular  system  1  '  .  We  are  trying  the  experiment  there ;  the  idea  is  to  inolate 
bad  prisoners  from  the  uthers  ;  those  who  are  better  disposed  we  intend  to  keep  sepuiate 
altogether. 

Q.  I  ><j  you  think  it  could  be  applied  to  our  common  gaols  at  all  ?  A.  Well, 
I  think  the  preponderating  number  of  nhort  sentences  would  so  much  interfere  thai  it 
would  be  difHcult  to  havo  a  fixed  rule  or  arrnngeraent  of  that  kind.  That  is,  as  rtt^^nnU 
those  sent  for  sentences  of  thirty  days  or  bo.  At  Kingston  penitentiary  we  arc  con- 
structing a  tier  of  cells  specially  for  this  purpose.  We  intend  these  cells  to  be  worked 
on  the  rule  that  is  followed  m  the  Crofton  systoni  of  putting  in  the  newly  reciivtd 
convicts  for  six,  eight,  or  nine  months;  after  they  are  received  in  order  to  givt^  them 
time  for  reflection,  time  to  be  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  establishment ;  to  he 
attended  by  the  chaplain  and  teachers,  while  they  would  get  some  work  to  do  and  a  diet 
such  as  would  keep  up  their  physical  health. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  and  fair  to  a  man  who  is  waiting  trial  to  put 
him  under  that  kind  of  restraint  and  confinement!  A.  If  a  man  were  in  a  good 
room  and  had  books  with  of  course  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  every  day  I  do 
not  think  that  any  injustice  would  be  done  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  any  well- 
disposed  man,  any  man  with  self-respect,  would  prefer  to  be  separated  from  the  ordinaiy 
gaol  prisoners  waiting  trial. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  punishment  before  sentence  to  him  ?  A.  Well, 
I  would  not  coniider  it  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  system  would  be  very  different  in  different  circumstances. 
To  read  books  would  be  just  what  an  intelligent  man  would  like,  but  to  a  man  who  did 
not  read,  who  took  no  interest  in  matters  of  that  kind,  would  it  not  be  a  punislnnent 
to  be  kept  alone  away  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  t  A.  It  is  quite  natural  that  it 
should. 

Dr.  ROBEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  actual  observation,  or  from  the  reports  from  placea  where 
the  cellular  system  is  carried  on,  its  results,  and  can  yoa  tell  me  whether  it  exists  in 
the  local  gaols  in  the  old  country  1  A.  1  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that  excf<pt  in 
connection  with  a  few  prisons  in  Ireland  where  this  cellular  system  is  in  operation.  The 
prison  to  which  I  particularly  refer  is  one  of  the  penal  establishments ;  they  are  all 
sentenced  prisoners  there  and  they  work  in  their  cells. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moylan  with  respect  to  the  cr  'lit  given  to  the  different 
clas  3  of  prisoners  for  good  conduct  what  rule  would  be  o  orved  in  selecting  the 
gooc.  prisoners  from  the  bau  1  A.  We  will  start  them  all  fair  in  the  first  place,  both 
fi,rst-time  convicts  and  •*  repeaters."  Men  coming  in  the  tenth  time  re-committed  will  be 
given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  fair  field  before  them.  All  will  be  put  on  a  level 
and  given  an  equal  start,  and  those  obtaining  the  most  good  conduct  marks  will  obtain 
the  best  classification,  and  will  be  separated  from  those  who  try  t(  make  others  as 
bad  's  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  most  serious  crimes,  and  who  are  also  committing 
frequent  breaches  of  discipline. 


t-S  ,  =' 
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in     A.  Well, 
terfere  that  it 


»?     A.   Weil, 


.d  f  MoX^^^^^^^^^^^^  according  to  the.  antecedenU 

l>jen  ..b  tu.  crinmrnlH  and  ptofe..ionalTSrA  T^  "'r.\'''*r\ '''*'•«  '''>«  »>*ve 
»dJ.t.onal  cells  are  provided,  only  fair  to  ^^  a  Ln  .  K  ""'"^^  ^'  '  "''"'^'  ^'»«'»  tho«« 
Wore  put^ng  hi,„  on  tho  old  ^^  Ifn  towerr  "r  '  "' '""^'"^  °^"  *  "«* '«*' 
jet  decided  upon  any  fixed  plan.  Afy  tdTii  to  Z  l!  T.*^  "'"""^  *''**  ^«  '••^^  ««' 
competent  peraon  appointed  to  visit  the  countHerwiA-*  recommendations  of  some 
where  .t  .s  a  success.  I  should  like  to  s^y  tJlt  ff  TheP  "•  '^'"^'W  '"  *"  "P*™*'""  »»d 
theoon>n,,SB.onsothatyou  would  be  abi^eto  v  L  L  nn'""'*'/'"?''""'''"*  ""^^^J" 
where  such  a  systom  is  in  operation  an.l  successfu;  Vil  a  l°""*''^'  **""  ««*'»blishme«ts 
very  much  good  would  result  from  iUn  Z  way  of  aZS  ^  *  '"'^u «•■*"»'  ^""^''^  *"d 
,y.tems  to  our  own  establishments  here.  FromUat  1  f.i  *  '^\""J°V«  P^-^i'-l^  those 
the  separate  classitication  is  carried  out  with7eaTcompl5ten'eJs       °'  *''"  '""'  "^^^«'°' 

The  OllAIKMAN. 

r^n'^^e'Scr^lS^il^J^^^  A.Thatisabroad 

in  youth.  '°  "^y  ™'nJ  >«  defective  morol  and  religious  training 

ards  and''c':?Ln'als.'' """  ''  '""^  ^"^""^  «-»«  ''^^ray  j     A.  Yes.  and  they  become  drunk- 

havefall^n  iS  cJ^nl^al  "^yrttS  hSt  "^•'"'y^  '^^^-'^  -™'-'  -"rses  or 
give  much  light  upon  that  suCct       *     ^^''^'''tary  ta.nt  i    A.  My  statistics  would  not 

I'r,  RoSEBHtOH. 

«,  tUr  recreation  room,  .„d  L^heJ^'l,  /..Jf" ■.*",'■,  ""l'"'  "'"'■  ''•'»«°g 

kmct.™  ,„  ,  penitentUT,  they  otarveThe  i„f'      ^'  ''°'  '''"  ""  "»"  '»'<1«»«* 

b«y  an  and  b.ve  their  time  minimized  r™,,!  ^,''"  "•  «"  '"  't'  «<iv.ntiM»8 

!»;•  and  nator.ll,  thev  obev  S^raFef  S       *'?""'';'»•     ™"«  "'•«'  ""ej  are  bo^ 

« otherwise  obtain.      '       ^  ^'  "'"  '«'»'"■«  ""at  give,  them  privileges  Ihe/wuW 


««rf™s«r'  °'°'"'  ""'*""•■  "  "»  """«•  CounUe.  ot  leed.  and  OrenviU, 

TheOHAIBMAK. 

^^.^  Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  gaoler,  Mr.  White  1    A.  In  1866,  I  " 

^orelfeLStaS  ItnAutceT^li^tdon't  ^^\r'\«^°'^'^-«P  ?"«-«"  h"  a 
PersonB  as  I  have  had  boys.  T  have  hJ  t  '"1°'^  *^**  ^  «^«'  ^ad  as  bad  grown-up 
'nstead  of  the  elder  j>ri«Zl!^.l^XJ      ^^'  ""^^  contaminated  the  elder  S-- 

«•  What  ag.  would  they  be  ,    A.  Boy.  of  the  age  from  12  to  15 
^tl'W^  "''  ■«"  ««"»°"'««  '»'  a.».  offence,  -ho  were  comparatively 
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Q.  When  such  boys  as  these  are  put  with  the  most  hardened  criminals,  don't  you 
think  that  their  influence  would  have  a  bad  effect  ?  A.  I  have  always  tried  to  keep 
those  boys  away  from  that  class  of  people.  Take  a  hardened  criminal  and  a  habitual 
drunkard,  the  drunkard  is  the  better  man. 

Q.  Would  the  influence  of  a  man  committed  for  trial  for  a  serious  offence,  who  had 
perhaps  been  many  times  in  the  penitentiary,  be  bad  upon  a  man  committed  up  for.his  firs^ 
offence  ?     A.  The  other  one  might  be  just  as  bad.     I  have  not  had  many  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  a  young  girl  charged  with  some  petty  offence 
to  place  her  with  a  prostitute  ?  A.  A  very  bad  effect  j  but  wherever  it  is  possible  I  put 
that  class  into  a  separate  ward.  I  should  just  like  to  say  about  boys  and  girls  of  aUs 
from  5  up  to  10  or  12  years,  that  the  police  magistrate  will  send  them  up  likely  for  21  to 
30  days.  I  have  always  tried  to  have  him  send  them  up  for  four  or  five  days,"or  a 
week  at  the  most.  When  they  come  into  gaol  they  come  in  crying,  and  will  cry'for  a 
a  ronsiderable  time  and  appear  to  feel  their  position,  but  when  they  are  sent  up  for  21 
or  30  days  at  a  time,  after  their  time  has  expired  they  don't  caie  anything  for  the  gaol 
at  all.  ° 

Q.  Have  you  noted  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  confinement  upon  prisoners? 
A.  I  can  hardly  speak  upon  that.  We  don't  send  them  very  often  twice,  sometimes  we 
do,  but  the  prisoners  generally  when  they  go  to  the  Central  Prison  have  committed 
crimes  of  larceny  and  would  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary.  Some  of  the  prisoners  get 
three  months  at  the  Central  Prison.  That  seems  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  them 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  classes  known  as  the 
drunk  and  disorderly. 

Q.  Are  there  many  habitual  drunkards  ?    A.  Yes,  t.  good  many. 

Q.  Does  gaol  custody  seem  to  do  them  any  good  1    A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  quite  a  number  of  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  one  of 
whom  has  been  in  gaol  a  very  large  numbor  of  times;  is  that  the  best  place  for  him? 
A.  That  man  would  be  better  in  some  home  all  his  life  time  where  he  could  do  work 
for  bis  own  support.  He  is  a  strong  able  man,  makes  a  good  turnkey,  and  would  not 
allow  anything  to  go  wrong  in  a  gaol. 

Q.  Do  yoii  think  that  the  Government  should  take  charge  of  the  common  gaols  in 
the  Province?  A.  Most  decidedly  I  do.  I  think  that  the  gaoler  ought  to  have  control 
ot  the  gaol,  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  to  be  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  its  management.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  sheriiF'  I 
have  been  there  under  four  sheriffs,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  either  'if 
the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government  then  there  would  be  a  more 
uniforir  system.  The  powers  of  the  inspector  are  merely  recommendatory ;  he  can  only 
recoD  id  m  certain  cases  and  cannot  enforce  what  he  recommends  unless  by  manda- 
mus, and  he  does  not  often  proceed  to  that  extent. 

,,  ?■  j^""®  y®"""  recommendations  after  being  approved  by  the  inspector  reasonably  well 
attended  to  ?  A.  There  is  always  delay.  We  are  just  now  getting  in  the  water  works 
hat  we  have  been  agitating  for  about  12  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  chief  cause  o£  crime  in  the  community  /  A.  I 
think  that  larcenies  and  theYts  are  born  in  the  child  in  many  cases ;  they  are  not  in  all. 
I  think  trouble  with  whiskey  is  born  in  the  child,  and  in  every  case  that  is  the  great 
cause  of  crime. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  child  born  of  drunken  parents  is  apt  to  become  a  dunkard,  and 
perhaps  a  criminal  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do,  and  a  great  many  who  have  been  brought  up  we!!, 
and  well  cared  for.  too.  of) 


,!f  -^ 


»''«.tarrjiri?'""""-'ed.tfive 


Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 


m  that  direction  ;  I  thint  o,,;i      "**"  *'?  *'»e  common  gaol  ?     A    t  fk.-"i  T^  -""omoraoie 
O.  A«  u  .  il  *^'^^  -;'  — u-cation  corruptsTood  mtners  "'  ''^  ^^'^'^^'^^^  « 


0  As  it  ,•«  „^*         X.  ""^'•''  8°°"  manners.                          ^  *" 
^^  -as  It  IS  not  practipaWo  +«  i.~ 

henff  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  inrl.,..  .u  "'7  '  A.  J^o  j  ever  since  I  became 
sent  to  tlifgaoUrva^ran.  !f  ^"°^'  ^^°««  fiends  hl^J'foSlt  T  ''"*  '"^^-people 
Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

the  colfr''''^'"'"^^'^*^  of  your  county?     A  Yes  •  fch«v    '      , 

^-                                               ^  ^^' '  *^«y  -^on^e  from  different  parts  of 

Q'  Are  they  committed  by  the  magistrate  ?  A.  Yes 
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parties  would  not  be  able  to  manage  themselves  we  have  kept  them  on.  We  have  got  no 
other  place  for  them  ;  they  lie  there  and  die  ;  in  fact,  they  just  lie  right  in  the  day  room 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  with  the  other  prisoners  all  around  them. 

Q.  Does  this  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  could  hardly  say  thai  ; 
there  are  always  some  sympathetic  prisoners  who  take  an  interest  in  these  old  men. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Prison  perform  good  work  for  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  there  ! 
A.  I  think  it  strikes  terror  to  the  prisoners  ;  we  had  a  prisoner,  and  the  judge  on  the 
point  of  sentencing  him  seemed  to  give  him  the  option  of  the  Central  Prison  or  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  he  spoke  right  out  and  asked  for  a  longer  sentence — asked  the  judge  io  give 
him  two  years  longer  in  the  penitentiary  rather  than  send  him  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  lie 
had  served  a  term  in  the  Central  Prison  ;  he  stated  that' the  Central  Prison  was  a  hanl 
place,  while  in  the  penitentiary  it  was  easier,  and  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  meet 
with  his  old  associates  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  yov  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  prison  somewhat  of  the  same 
character  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province?  A.  I  do  ;  there  is  one  great  trouble 
about  the  Central  Prison  in  Toronto,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  getting  the  prisoners 
away  in  the  east ;  sometimes  we  are  two  oif  three  weeks  before  we  can  get  them  away, 
even  though  sentenced  direct. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  who  were  sentenced  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 
last  year  habitual  drunkards  1  A.  Oh,  there  are  some  habitual  drunkards  ;  they  will  ga 
drunk  and  get  into  gaol ;  and  then  they  will  go  to  work  for  a  week  or  two,  get  some 
money,  and  go  on  another  drunk. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  after  the  third  commitment  of  those  prisoners  tc  the  cominon 
gaol,  it  would  be  better  to  sentence  them  for  longer  periods  to  some  institution  where  they 
would  have  rigid  discipline  and  plenty  of  work  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best ; 
I  would  recommend  that. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  controlling  all  the  gaols  ^  A.  I 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  entirely  under  the  Government;  I  suppose  parties  are  actuated 
a  good  deal  on  this  score  by  the  treatment  that  they  receive  from  the  counties ;  so  far  as 
the  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville  are  concerned,  T  certainly  have  no  reason  to  tlud 
fault  with  the  treatment  I  have  received  in  my  position.  Anything  I  require  I  get ;  tliey 
are  a  little  slow  of  course,  but  they  have  always  come  up  to  it  in  the  end.  No  later  tlian 
yesterday  we  got  the  water  into  the  gaol,  and  they  never  consulted  me  at  all  about  the 
way  that  they  were  to  put  the  water  in,  or  as  to  the  position  we  were  to  have  the  pijjcs 
in,  and  I  went  in  and  found  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  ;  they  had  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  baths  ;  I  pointed  this  omission  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
I  told  him  that  he  was  certain  to  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  putting  a  bath  in.  He 
asked  me  what  it  would  cost  to  have  this  done,  and  I  went  to  see  the  plumber,  who  gave 
me  an  estimate  of  the  cost ;  the  result  was  that  the  chairman  gave  instructions  upon  his 
own  responsibility  for  this  to  be  done.  This  shows  that  they  are  amenable  to  representa- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Dr.  KOSEKBDOH. 

Q.  On  general  principle  don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Government 
to  assume  control  of  the  gaols  1    A,  I  think  the  Government  might  assume  the  whole 
control  of  the  gaol, 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  sheriff,  that  criminals  begin  early  in  life  to  form  the  habits  which 

Q.  Then  you  will  agree  that  money  spent  in  preventing  the  inception  of  crime 
would  be  a  judicious  expenditure  1  A.  I  believe  in  the  reformation  of  the  young ;  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  human  being  who  cannot  be  reformed. 


"any-    Ithin 
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Q.  Would  you  favor  a  law  bv     h'  u  ~~        ~ ~ 

TDight  interfere  with  children  growing  un  fn  ^S?'  \'  *  ^'"^^'^^  constituted  authority 

the  offspring  of  the  parent  wWch^hL  hf^K  '^T'^^^'^S  ^''°"*  taking  away  the  Jhild 
;«at  there  is  a  large  nLber  of  ;:;4lif£Tho  f  °"', ''  '  '"*  ^^^'^  ^^  "^^  'oubt  at  lu 
misery,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  n^^  '^''V«,''^™°«<^  i^^  starvation  and  rags  and 
f.  -re  taken  off  the  streSs  Id  pla  j  X^'le'v'^  ?  ^'^^  ^^^^^  comJuStJ^f 
thero  IS  nr  doubt  about  that.  ^  ^'®  ^^^^  ''°"^d  be  cared  for  and  educated  ; 


The  Chairman, 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  ffoalpr  1     A    r 

Q    What  are  ^^^g^^l^""?     A.  I  was  appointed  in  June,  1872. 

A.  We  get  all  that i°"aUeTfTr  flTletutir"'''^^  '^'"^   ^'^^  -"*^'''  °^  the  gaols? 

J^nSntbut-^X  irSSln£^S^F*^^"-  P^— ^^ 
the  gaol  is  very  good  ;    we  have  no  sickness  there  "'"^-     '^'"^  ^*^'*^^^  -"^'^io^n  of 

.ears.     For  the  i.t  ten  years  we^^vravT^.T/lbtu^^^^^^^^^^    ;-t  ^-i^g  ke  last  J^w" 

and  that  .s  the  practise  of  self-LusewS^a  great  man^.  ""'""''  *°  '^  ^  ^*"«^  «^  l'^'^^^^; 

A.  Aave^'sUe'tUs^^re'^^^^^^^^^  transferred  to  the  lunatic  asylum 

'«  often  not  strong  enough  against  them  Tk''"''^  P'^P'""  «"^J«°*« '  '^e  infoStTn 
to  get  rid  of  them.  ThereTas  been  one  fn'^  T°!  .^"""^  to  send  them  to  gao" 
neetion  with  the  case  went  to  the  west  '  ^  Jnl'^i  ^^'fy''^'^  '^^  Papers  in  Sn- 
nough  to  warrant  an  asylum  receiving  Sr  'd  be  1  a?  *^"*  '^'^  ^^"^  °°t  strong 
gaol  this  man  was  quiet  and  harmless  but  >  i  htr  !  f^  '^'^^  ''°^'  When  he  was  in 
^om.    I  think  he  luid  be  a  gooSb^*;  t  a^trW  "^  ''^*  '^  "^«  ^"^"^^^'^  *' 

oaen?hourhuLtw'Sen'pi"rLt  "'^"'"^  in  this  community  ?     A    I  hav« 

telllie,  an'd  hear  bad  Jafk  rthotut  fehT  'f^^^T  ^'^^  ^^^^^tl  letijg'him 
^e  ore  he  is  many  years  old.     I  never '^aee^atth:^^^^^^^^  ""'''  ^"'^  ^  -i-i«a" 

to«cat,on  and  then  idleness  has  something  fL!      -T      ""^  ^"""^  P*''«°*8  FP  bad.     In 
nme  who   seem    to  have    no  cause  Sfn       J^''       '"-  '  ''"*  Peopie 'Uil  commh 

^r,  Jury. 


* '  "™-"sxni?rctrL'^t 


A.  A  good 
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Q.  Did  he  follow  any  trade  that  he  learned  in  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  Yes,  he  is  a 
stonecutter.     He  is  a  good  man  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  honest  workman. 

Q.  What  crime  was  he  sent  down  for  1    A.  For  burglary  and  theft. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  committal  to  gaol  has  a  good  effect  upon  drunkards  ?  A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  come  up  again  ;  sometimes  when  they  get  on  a  prolonged 
spree  they  commit  some  petty  crime  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  gaol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  treatment  would  you  recommend  for  them  t  A.  Well,  I  would 
recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would  get  more  to  do  than  they 
would  under  gaol  treatment.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  in  the  gaols ;  they  are 
kept  warm  and  clean,  better  than  most  of  them  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  particularly 
in  December  and  the  other  winter  months.  I  think  that  after  a  third  conviction  these 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  and  made  to  work  hard. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  treatment  would  lessen  the  numbers  t  A.  I  believe  it  would 
lessen  their  numbers  and  stop  their  course.  I  would  recommend  that  treatment  for 
drunk  and  disorderly  characters. 


Rev.  James  John  Booart,  St.  Alban's  Church,  Ottawa,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Ottawa  1    A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that  t    A.  At  Napanee  for  nineteen  years. 

Q.  During  your  charge  of  these  churches,  have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  ways 
of  criminals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  1  A.  I  have  been  a  sort  of  voluntary  chaplain, 
both  at  Napanee  and  here.  When  I  first  went  to  Napanee,  1  was  connected  with  Kings- 
ton, and  went  there  to  visit  the  gaol,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  I  visited  the 
gaol  in  my  own  parish,  both  there  and  in  Ottawa— every  Sunday  I  could  get  there  ;  at 
first  voluntarily,  and  latterly  at  the  request  of  my  brother  clergy. 


you  had  occasion  to  see  whether  there  has  been 
A.  Oh,  certainly  there  has  not  been. 


Q.  In  your  visits  to  the  gaol,  have 
a  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners  ? 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  imperlect  classification  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  spread 
of  crime?  A.  I  think  it  would  bo,  but  many  of  the  juveniles  that  I  have  met  have  been 
a  pretty  bad  lot  themselves. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  perfect  classification  in  the  common  gaols  that 
you  visit  'i  A.  There  are  a  good  number  of  wards  in  the  gaol  here,  and  after  the  altera- 
tions are  carried  out  it  would  give  them  a  better  opportunity. 

Q.  To  carry  this  a  little  further,  do  you  think  that  if  you  could  separate  sentenced 
prisoners  from  those  waiting  trial ;  boys  from  adults,  first  offenders  from  the  more  hardened 
that  even  then  the  classification  would  be  exceedingly  imperfect?  A.  Certainly.  It 
must  necessarily  be  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  cellular  or  separate  confinement  for  prisoners  i  A.  I 
really  do  not  know  ;  I  have  been  listening  to  the  evidence  to-day,  I  think  certainly  that 
for  some  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan.  Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  the  light  in 
which  the  different  prisoners  would  regard  it,  It  would  be  received  differently  by  men 
differently  constituted,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  a  man  gets  into  gaoi  he  has  not  uiuct 
right  to  complain. 


re  has  been 


but  whether  separate  Vonl^S?""/  ^'  ^°"ld  be  a  punirmLf  ?'™  *V^"™l7  separate 

would  depend  entirely  upon  T^n  °'  '^''  '^'^^  ^^  «ToI  would ?"*  ^'^^"^ '"^  i^l  at  alt 
man  from  bia  fcli/^™      -^        °®  person  coucernfirl      tu       "^'*"'«  be  more  a  Duniahmo„* 

whom  he  would    ome^nTT'^'^'^y  better  t^o  put^?' ""''^•^'^^''^^^  *°  "iaraTea 
think  it  would  be  bet  er  for  t?"^'*^  T  ^dmit^howeJer   S  ^.7'*'^  ^''^''''''  ''^''"^^als 

years  of  age  insid^Jfrjaol  a?.^   '^^^  *^^*  ^  would Tt  a  bo.  T.  'T "«"*    P^^-^^    for 
ment  short  and  sharp    TheulfthJ  ^°"t^  P"'^'«'^  ^im  tut  {  wo„M  ""';''""  ''  ^^'''^ 
and  as  being  establisLd  for  he  '  of    J'  '^""^^  look  upon  gaols  Ts^     "'^''^^^^  P^^^'^' 
made  worse  by  going  to  !„      -f  k  *?°''°"  "^  «°°iety.     I  flfthL  •     P'^^^^^-'^®  of  crime, 
often  that  at  the  moment  vo°     '\  tV°««  bim  into  contact  wi^h    '''■  "l"''  "*«««  a  boy  is 

against  the  official,  '  °' '^ ''  ^"^'^d  is  not  treated  prouSlv  tu-°'  *°  ^"*'-  "P^"^  the 

Q    ^    j^  ^    *^°"^'*°^"ng  some  accusation 

beanng  directly   upoTth 2   a>  '  V  '    ^'J^^'     ^   '''gbt  draw   your  t.^  "l-^   °*'^'»^«^  ^^ 

^ne  ot  the  boys  had  been  ,r.^...„T  V  "  ^"c  aaia,  "  What-  an.  tV^  j  "^"e  husband 
*ot-of  an  offence  ftnTr'.'*^,-^  ^"^  not  sure  wh-^Ih^.  j,  u '.  *^°  ^°  «^»*b  the  bovs" 
these  boys  shoNdbe  sen.  «'  °"l^  ^S^''^"  "  What  am  I   S  L     I'l^^^'^  ^^'"^d  guilt/or 

'^^  Inthecasesof  dissolnt^r,       .  P'^^®  *o  Put  them  in.  * 
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Q.  Are  there  any  house-?  of  refuge  here  1    A.  There  is  a  home  for  friendless  women— 
some  Roman  Catholic  institution— they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  stood. 

Q  Do  you  find  in  yourvisitations  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  sent  to  the  common 
gaols  who  are  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  1  A.  Yes.  Perhaps  not  so  many  here  as  at 
Napanee  I  'hink  it  was  a  scandal  to  see  them  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gaok  ai« 
intended  for  the  criminal,  or  the  person  who  is  accused  of  being  a  criminal  and  there  are 
several  classes  sent  there  which  certainly  should  not  be  sent  there.  Lunatics  and  infirm  pau- 
pers  are  not  criminals,  and  I  do  not  see  what  right  they  have  to  send  them  to  gaol  I  wculd 
Suggest— it  is  a  wild  scheme  probably,  but  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  If  a  poor- 
house  -ere  organized  I  would  have  it  not  cnly  a  poorhouse,  but  a  p  ace  to  which  lunatics 
and  those  unable  to  support  themselves  could  be  sent,  and  I  would  alsojave  a  sort  of 
inebriate  asylum  connected  with  it.  A  poor  mother  speaking  to  mo  with  tears  in  her 
eves  said,  "What  am  I  to  do  with  my  son  to  keep  him  away  from  his  companions.  \\  e 
ought  to  have  some  place  where  we  could  send  men  of  that  kind  for  a  time  ;  where  thoy 
would  be  kept  under  .some  control.  I  think  such  a  poor  fellow  is  to  be  pitied,  and  if  it 
is  possible  we  ought  to  pro^ide  a  place  to  which  we  could  send  such  as  he.  I  thmk  i  we 
had  in  connection  with  a  poorhouse  a  ward  for  mild  lunatics,  a  place  where  you  could  keep 
a  certain  number  of  inebriates  under  restraint,  we  would  be  able  to  accomplish  a  good 
deal  that  is  impossible  at  present. 

O  What  religious  instruction  is  given  by  you  and  the  other  clergymen  who  under- 
take duties  at  the  gaol  ^  A.  I  go  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  go,  and  I  understand 
that  some  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  go  too.  I  would  say  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  what  you  have  asked  several  witnesses  to  day  about  the  rengious 
instruction  given  in  the  gaols.  The  answers  have  been  in  the  negative.  Ic  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  gaolt  are  in  any  sense  to  be  reformatory  there  should  be  some  religious  instruction 
— some  eflort  should  be  made  to  reach  those  poor  creatures  who  have  got  there.  I  Have 
been  doing  this  voluntarily,  but  I  have  felt  that  my  hands,  to  a.  certain  extent,  were  tied. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  any  rate  in  the  cities  and  in  towns  there  should  be  a  chaplain 
appointed  who  could  go  to  the  gaols  not  only  with  some  authority,  but  also  with  responsi- 
bility, and  not  let  it  be  in  a  "  happy-go-lucky  "  way.  At  the  present  time  my  hands  are 
tied  I  can  only  reach  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  me  or  take  part  m  the  service.  The 
men  that  one  ought  to  reach  are  perhaps  the  very  ones  who  are  not  reached,  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  visit  or  speak  to  these  unless  they  choose  to  come  to  me.  Now,  I  think  i  am 
right  in  saying  that  a  chaplain  should  be  appointed  and  given  some  authority  and  res- 
ponsibility,  and  that  he  should  have  the  entree  of  the  gaol  and  be  able  to  see  the  prison- 
ers The  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  come  to  me  and  expressed  the  same  toehng.  It 
is  not  a  case  where  you  are  going  to  proselytise,  but  where  you  are  trying  to  do  these 
poor  people  some  good ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  of  the  state  as  regards  these  people  is 
sufficiently  realized. 

O    What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime,     A.  There  are  immediate 
causes"  and  remote  causes.     I  attribute  crime  a  great  deal  to  a  thing  that  our  people  are 
inclined  to  boast  of  very  much  and  that  is  our  system  of  education.     The  jnsti-uct.o 
which  the  children  receive  in  the  common  schools  ought  to  be  such  as  would  deter  them 
from  crime.     I  have  gone  into  the  schools  in  Ottawa-I  took  the  trouble  to  go  a    ew 
years  ago  round  as  many  as  I  could  to  find  out  how  many  knew  the  Lord  s  Prayer  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.     I  made  out  a  little  schedule  of  the  result  of  my  enquiry  and 
the  result  in  these  schools  was  siaiply  appalling.     I  don't  believe  that  25  per  cent,  of  our 
children  of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  know  these.     They  have  an  idea  of  right  and  wrong. 
but  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  they  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  th 
they  do  not  know  to  be  wrong.     I  do  not  see  what  you  can  expect  from  the  Sunday  chool 
system  alone  when  the  teaching  of  Christian  morality  and  doctrine  are  entirely  neglected 
in  our  day  schools. 
Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  percentage  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Oonamanumentsl 
A.  About  20  per  cent. 


6'     t 


dless  women- 


Mr.  J  CRY.  

commandments.     1  thint  ,-f  •    j  "^  "''^  ""0°™  were  examinpS  7?      ,    *"''  ^  *"ed  the 

Q.     HaVfl  vnii   «^ •.       ,      . 


ommandments ! 


that  every  one  of  th«m  *       ^"l^  ^^^  *''0«bJe  to  go  lUJTlu    .    *^,°"*  "*"e"  of  this 
Christian  region  and^^^^^^^     '^'  ginning  to  The  end  L  '    ^""^  •°°^' ^''"  """'  ^'^^ 

TK   ^  "^       ""'''®'*  ^'^ose  statistics? 

ine  Chairman. 

told  uswhat^you'^reSiH^fr    ^°^*''*'   '''^**  *he   chief  causes   nf      ■ 

i^'terfor  life,  and  then  how  many  til^!^  *^'^  ^^«  ^'^  '»>«««  t^nrryfarl  Lm^f  •'  ^u''^^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Akqlik  ^  ^        ^-   ^e^. 

mherl5;d''bTthTch^l7ot\ofrri"''*'"  '="'"-^"*^  -  tbe  part  o*  th« 
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Ottawa,  July  19th,  1890. 
Sherifi  Smart,  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  ofScials  of  the  gaol  should  exercise  good 
influence  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  gaol  1  A.  Yea,  as  far  as  religious  instruction 
and  services  go  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  right  kind  of  service  being  perforaied  in 
the  gaols.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  it  in  Brockville.  Of  course  we  have  got  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  have  made  it  a  point  always  to  notify  the  priest  when  tliere 
were  any  of  his  flock  there.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  exercise  any  influence  over 
persons  of  a  different  persuasion  to  ourselves.  I  went  last  fall  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Brockville  and  requested  them  to  come  on  the  Sunday  afternooua 
and  hold  services  and  they  did  so,  and  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the  good  effect  it  had 
upon  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners.  Of  course  prisoners  do  not  want  sermonizing,  but 
the^  want  parties  who  will  be  gentle  with  them  and  sit  down  and  converse  with  them.  I 
think  this  is  the  most  eli'ectual  way  to  get  those  prisoners  to  realize  their  condition. 

Q.  Well,  you  find  your  officials  doing  all  in  their  power  to  exercise  good  influence  ' 
A.  No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

Q.  Does  your  gaoler  1  A.  No ;  He  does  not  exercise  any  influence  in  that  direction ; 
he  was  opposed  to  my  suggestion  that  there  should  be  services  held,  and  ho  never  attends 
the  service. 

Q.  Does  he  attend  regularly  to  his  duties  under  the  regulations  of  the  gaol ! 
(A  pause)  Does  he  always  do  his  duty  ?  A.  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  obliged  to 
make  this  statement ;  of  course  it  will  go  to  the  world. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you,  sir,  whether  he  attends  to  his  duties  under  the  regulations ! 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  does. 

Q.  Is  he  frequently  absent  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ai3  there  days  when  he  never  comes  into  the  gaol  at  all  1    A.  There  are. 

Q.  Does  he  get  your  leave  to  remain  away  "i  A.  No,  sir.  I  have  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  fact  and  shown  him  the  gaol  regulations  ;  I  have  required  his  presence  at  certain 
times  at  the  gaol.  Me  should  be  there  at  meal  times  to  see  that  the  food  is  properly 
served  and  properly  cooked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  any  objection  to  stone  being  broken  in  the  yard! 
A.  The  objection  that  he  made  was  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  parties  to  take  charge  of  the  men  under  the  instructions  of  the 
turnkey. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it  if  he  looked  after  all  his  duties  I 
A.  I  do  not  see  but  what  he  could  attend  to  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  of  course  there  might 
be  times  when  he  could  not,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  could  attend  to  that  branch  of  the 
work.  He  did  not  think  it  was  part  of  his  duty  at  all  to  look  after  the  prisoners  breaking 
stone. 

Q.  But  if  he  took  charge  of  the  gaol  in  the  absence  of  the  turnkey,  and  the  turnkey 
lodced  after  the  men  breaking  stone,  would  not  that  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  extra 
mui  1    A.  Well,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  direction  too. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  ypu  want  to  tell  the  commission,  Mr.  Smart !  A.  There  is 
one  point.  Som"  witnesses  gave  opinions  with  reference  to  young  criminals.  Tiieir 
statements  were  to  the  effect  that  these  criminals  were  mostly  from  England.  Now, 
whether  that  meant  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  combined  I  do  not  know;  and 
itt  HBuAtix^T  znoy  ixiXiViji%»^ki  ziitiz  iv  na^  vncsc  orpuuHo  «/ii«ib  ncrc  Ci  oufiTQC  inifO  tnis  country  *^ 
large  numbers  I  do  not  know.     There  have  been  oooasionally  since  I  have  been  connected 


will  complreCra^rSTh'riat  Th^^^  '"*  *'^-«  -ho  co.e  fro™  the^^^TT 
experience.  There  is  another  00^1^-^^  T.""*  P«°P>«°'  this  country  ^L??"*'' 
ZZ'^1''  "*  '^'°'  ''o^fi^ed  ^n  ou  Zl  who\'°  1™"  ^"«°"°«  "o  and  Jat  L  ^J 
He  has^heen  eere.ea  h,  .e  ph..  "  fX  iJ -.IT,  Jrhet^i^— ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  it  would  be  bet^r     S.  *'*'."'^'°«  over  the  whole  thint  T  L!t^      ^^^  '°  8'^''>«  mj 


good  intiuence  I 


Sheriff  Jambs  Thompsov  nf  *k- 

OMPsoK,  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  sworn  .- 

ihe  Chairman. 

Q.Wh..i,ehep„p.u«„,  „,!,„„,,    ^   32,0000,33000 
Q.  Aad  ,o„  U,  „.„  2,  i„,,^,„  „,^^^^^  J^- 

Q.  You  have  a  weak  minHnrJ  "^- 

^      Q.  You  have  had  only  two  n«.  ""'  "^'^^S^  »*  "'"ea.  ^ 

accurately  but  I  S^t  ""^  JT.^'*'^  *  better  year  than  ulr  °?'  ^'"^™'"«d  for  simpL 
customs  wWe  done  X  ;?tf  I'"^^^  ^""°«  *he  ScoJt  Act  [  thLk  Jh  ^'  r*"  ''^^  «^' 
of  the  kind.  *^*^  '^'*'»  *h«''«  would  not  be  much  need  for  gaolf^J  1^, «"'"  ^""^ing 

»«'y  ?«.]..    A^fi^  nKr-5:?f,i'°.''A°°-"-«  .akin,  ..«,.....„.    ,„ 
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council,  on  account  of  their  being  the  parties  who  have  to  bear  the  expense.  I  cannot 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  county  council  at  all ;  we  are  friendly  to  thein  and  they  are 
friendly  to  us.     A  spirit  of  mutual  amicableneas  prevails. 

Dr.  RoSBBRUOH. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  should  use  your  influence  with  the  county  council  for 
the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  1  wpuld  be  glad  to  use  any  influence  I  could  exert 
in  that  way.  The  poHitiou  they  would  take,  however,  would  be  this  :  that  here  we  havt 
a  gaol  with  very  few  criminals  committed  for  offences  in  it,  and  it  would  not  be  desirablo 
for  us  to  go.  to  great  exiwnse  in  putting  a  poorhouse  up  when  we  have  the  gaol  whicU 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  of  course. 


W.  H.  Gbant,  Gaoler,  Perth,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  at  Perth  1     A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  prior  to  your  appointment  as  gaoler  1  A.  I  was 
bailiff  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  the  cellular  system  in  your  gaol  1  A.  Not  as  at  present, 
but  if  we  had  all  the  old  vagra  .'^^  and  civil  prisoners  removed  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  carrying  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  right  so  to  confine  a  man  who  has  neither  been 
sentenced  or  tried  1  A.  I  thrvik  it  would  be  better  for  them  in  any  case  to  be  by 
themselves. 

Q.  What  effect  has  gaol  custody  upon  boys  1    A.  I  have  not  noticed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  prisoners  look  upon  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  They  dread  the 
Central  Prison  very  much.  I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Prison  in 
the  east. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  1  A.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  it  if  we  had  proper  classification  and 
proper  room.  I  have  not  any  trouble  in  getting  what  I  want  in  the  way  of  repairs.  Our 
council  has  been  very  fair  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  county  t  A.  Laziness 
and  drunkenness.  I  think  where  drunkards  are  repeatedly  committed  they  ought  to  be 
put  some  place  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  until  they  show  signs  of  change. 
I  believe  that  for  men  who  are  committed  three  times  and  oftener,  Central  Prison  treat- 
ment would  be  good.     Rigid  discipline  would  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  could  be  reached  by  the  mild  treatment  of  an  in- 
ebriate asylum  ]     A.  I  think  not. 


W.  MoViTTY,  Chief  Constable  of  Ottawa,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  chief  constable  ?    A.  Five  years.    I 
have  been  in  the  police  force  twenty-lour  years. 

Q.  How  many  divisions  have  you  in  your  lock-up  1     A.  Two,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females. 
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Q.  How  n^any  cells  have  you  1    A.  Sixteen  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  fill!  it  necessary  under  vm,^  «. 
prinonern   ogether  :  Take  th..  males  now     KT'      *'™"««™«"t  toassoci.fe  the  various 
.e,       A    They  aro  in  the  ward    buHnliffererc^ir  '^11  V^'  ""^  ^   '"^  -^  "  "he 
we  can.     And  th..  women  young  and  old  ale  in  /h"'     ^^'  ^''^  ^^'"^  ^  ^^^  '^way  as 
P'^'oble.  *^     """  °'^  '*'^«  •"  th«  same  ward,  but  as  far  apart  as 

Hon.  Mr,  Dri  ry. 

The  Ohaibma^.  ""'  ^'"''''^'^^  -'-  "ot  desirable  company. 

.  A  etsr  r  s;r  w':s;n?-^^^^^^^^^  *^^-  ^-  -  ^^^  0..  or  con, 

fo,  th^  «:?lf  r  l^rS^^^^^^  upon  young  lads  brought  up 

and  when  they  are  locked  up  in  tSe  corSrs  thev  a- n^^''^"'?. ''"' • '^  ^''  '^'  ^'''  "'^^ 
*  ways  tell  a  first  offender  in  that  way  because  LwJn"*'^  f "  'T^^^-  ^ou  can  nearly 
the  case,  and  ask  for  mercy.  ^'  "^®  ^^  "^'^   '*e'a*«   a"  the  circumstances  in 

man  found*a*W^°wRlL'ji!!   "^   '^  the  apprehension   of  little  bovs ?     A    rf  «      i- 
.-no.yery^o,afol^-;^rr^^^^--.^ 

0  the  first  offence  the  better.  If  there  ^Trl  ^-  ^,*'"n'^  the  lighter  the  punishment 
nngh,m  into  the  cells  at  al  .  I  was  «  dZtwI  t"'\"'  ,"*^  °'  ^°'"»  '*'  I  would  not 
had  power  to  talk  to  the  boys  outsTde  Lfn-  fl  "^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^^  «"d  '^  that  capachy 
ojn^r  they  wer.  getting'LJo^letuf  Z^  %t?n%*'r^"r"' *°  ^^^  *"- 
i:X\?S.^'^^  --  '^^^  --^er  chanoer^ndTttldLXer^h^Jraf^^^^^ 

per^t£ttrrchag^d*;?tr£l:^^^^^^^^  with  petty  larceny.    A 

b"ng  him  to  the  station.  ""^  °'  '^  '""°»«  «'»»™<'ter  there  is  no  Vecourse  but  to 

;^^^^^i:^J^-:^^        in  order  to  obviate  bringing 

J  jociation  ?  A.  I  thinkVhat  no  bJ^Tr luTtet  '^^'^  "T"^  *«  ""^^  «*«  *he  P?,  i: 
Jfore  the  police  court  for  a  first  offence  ^  I  thfnUf  i  ^^*™  °*  *««  "^0"'^  be  brought 
im  without  his  being  degraded  S  ?  ^  Ir         '^  *''^'"®  ^ere  some  way  of  disoosin^  nf 

C.*>"'«  »'  *,P0ltam.„,   and  oouU  "h:  J?!'  ffl?'.'  "-W.'k-t  boy  be  t.k™ 
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Q.  Would  It  not  be  ponible  in  many  CMes,  instead  of  the  policeman's  takins  tlie  U, 
to  hia  own  home,  to  leave  him  with  hia  parent*  ?  A.  In  most  oases  boys  who  are  brouahf 
up  at  the  police  court  are  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  or  widowed  mothers  who  hlvl 
httle  influence  or  control  over  them.  It  is  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parent^  that  i«ui. 
to  the  trouble,  and  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  leave  the  boy  longer  wiUi  them. 

Q.  A  widowed  mother  would  b^  as  anxious  to  save  her  child  from  the  di».',ace  of 
the  police  court  as  anybody  else,  and  would  it  not  be  possible  to  save  her  also  from  d^ 
grace  ?  A.  These  mothers  in  most  cases  have  lost  control  of  the  child.  Thev  niav  h- 
well  inclined,  but  their  oontiol  is  gone.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  old  who  gets  into  trouble 
may  be  a  very  smart  boy,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  him  under  testnint  at  once. 

Q.  The  great  object  is  to  save  the  boy  the  disgrace  o£  being  in  the  cells  If  the 
•urroundings  are  of  the  character  you  have  described,  no  good  would  be  acooinpiiHhed  bv 
•ending  him  home  again,  but  to  send  him  to  an  industrial  school  would  be  a  aooil  thin. 
would  it  not  1    A.  It  would  indeed.  «  ««  »  gooii  tbing 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  how  many  boys  pass  through  your  hands  in  the  police  court 
in  the  course  of  a  year  ?     A.  Seventy-five  perhaps. 

Q.  And  of  this  number,  is  there  a  fair  proportion  who  are  amenable  to  beins  reclaimed 
from  bad  ways ;  that  is,  i£  they  are  taken  in  time  t    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  tetablishment  of  an  industrial  school  for  Ottawi 
and  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  1    A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.     I  think 

edu^ted  ^^''  ^^^  "*"'  ***  ^^*^  ''*'*'"  '*'®^  °**"''*  bMrained  and 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  unruly  boys  who  have  eot  be- 
yond  control,  and  who  are  fast  drifting  into  vica  to  warrant  the  establUhment  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  think  there  is,  and  I  think  it  should  be  established  in  sach 
«  way  that  where  the  parents  cannot  control  their  children,  it  would  not  be  necessarr 
to  have  them  sent  into  prison  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  industrial  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Obort. 

*u  Sij^*'*'?^*  "  '?""**  i^*'  *^?  P*"**'  ^  'o«'  ''o°*"''  Of  "  unfit  to  have  control  of 
u  ?5  l.r'*"inJ**l!  *^  3" '*'<?'  0'  "o^e  enquiry  being  made  with  a  view  to  ascertainimf 
whether  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  parent  and  placed  in  some  put 
ho  institution  to  be  trained  and  cared  for  1  A.  I  think  that  would  be  advisable.  I  con- 
aider  that  a  family  of  this  kind  is  dangerous  in  a  locality,  where  they  get  regularly  about 
They  are  m  my  opinion  as  bad  as  wiallpox  would  be ;  where  the  parents  are  drunken  and 
neglect  their  children,  and  where  the  children  are  not  looked  after,  they  are  an  injury  to 
the  city  at  large.  ' 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  sentence  boys  for  first  offences  to  a  long  term  or  a  short  term. 
having  regard  to  reformation?  A.  I  think  a  short  term  is  the  best  :  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  long  sentences.  A  boy  has  a  dread  of  the  gaol  for  the  first  week,  but  he  after 
wards  becomes  satisfied  with  hu  position  and  in  the  third  week  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gaol  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  alL 

t.  S"*P°  *  'f*^''  n?™^'o'  newsboys  get  into  trouble  than  of  other  boys?  A.  We 
have  178  newsboys  who  are  licensed.  Out  of  that  crowd  you  naturally  would  get. 
considerable  number  of  bad  ones.     We  do  get  a  good  many  who  are  very  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  giris  selling  papers !    A.  Not  many,  only  about  four  or  five. 

•^  ^;  Tu"  ^^^  *^*"'*  *'*"  ®^'^*"  °'  ^^  ^y"  "»«"«  ^'tl>  good  boys.  Have  you  any 
Idea  of  the  effect  of  crowding  families  into  alleys,  such  as  a  great   man/of  the 
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tends  to  generate  crime  ?    A    I  thinlr  if  j  r    .  


.i/ 


I.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  th«  n^- 
U  .  comparatively  early  age  ?    A  Tthtl  30       ""'  """""*''  *  «•••««'  of  crime  is  begun 

Q.  If  a  young  man  erowr  un  {„  tu 
reproach  «>d  pa-es  the  a^  of  hZ    8  to  23°Tv"^  Ik-H  **'J*'«  »°  this  town  without 
Snt*-?'^  ""i  UBefuFdtizen?    A    I  S^°/°V^>"'^  '^^  probabilities  aJeCt  Je 

Hu  tir  "*  ""  '''"'  °'  ''  '^^"^  ''^^  •^''^  ^^^'  "-^'"  *'**  *'^'  """"^ 
Wling  into  evil  TO„Jil*j*'*V**T**  f*"*"'*^  P»^  'Pecial  attention  to  keenina  fl.. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlik. 

Q.   Would   ,ou   be  in  favor  „»        ..■  .  '       ' ""'  "* »»'  ""T  '•J- 

".ent  18  to  be  of  any  goJd  to  h?m     S     T.  f'  ^^  ^•»«*  before  he  is  ??1f  the  tt'.f 

K;t?j;»-ho^i-«-«?r£4triH^^ 

|5:rw^iK?^'?'^'"*'>^^^^^^^^^  from  the  eiiy  't^^^ilZ 

would  not  make  each  other  the  worseT  ^""^  *"*  *  ^^  '^  ^o"  *g  ocoundreU 


^'  'i  :•. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  improper  and  imperfect  olaasifioation  generally  hat*  a  bid 

1  think  that  mixiuv 


influence  on  certain  of  the  less  hardened  prisoners  1    A.  I  think  so. 
them  up  has  a  bad  effect. 


Q.  In  Ottawa  no  less  than  one-naif  of  the  prisonerr  in  the  gaol  during  the  year  wew 
committed  for  drunkennew  and  disorderly  conduct  and  a  considerable  portion  of  th™ 
were  recommittals.  What  would  l)e  your  method  of  treaving  those  who  have  had  Z 
or  more  convictions?    A.  I  think  these  men  ought  to  be  kept  long  p«.^.odH  at  nuni,h 

"*°*'.  .]  ir.°"  **  "^  ^''^  ***®'°  "*  "°'**^'  **  '•^"*  »"  *•>«  Central  Prison.     Hard  laoor 
and  ngid  discipline,  and  strict  rules  and  regulations  woald  have  a  good  effect  upon  thptn. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  what  effect  Central  Prison  treatment  generally  lias  had  unon 
prisoners  ?  A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  They  would  rather  have  6-, 
years  in  the  penitentiary  than  two  years  in  the  Central  Prison.  Those  who  have  oncp 
been  in  the  Central  Priaon  don't  as  a  general  rule  want  to  go  back  there  again  Th.r 
are  not  afraid  of  the  penitentiary  ;  thoy  dcn't  think  it  is  a  bad  place  at  all  :  it  is  know. 
to  be  very  mild  in  point  of  discipline,  and  there  is  little  or  no  work  there.  TJuv  woul- 
rather  be  sent  there  than  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  What  about  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory  1  A.  Penetanguishene  has  done 
good  to  the  parties  that  we  sent  tket-e ;  we  never  send  many  and  I  have  known  only  of 
those  wlio  went  there  two  who  fell  back  to  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  some  who  have  been  there  and  returned  to  Ottawa  now  living  a 
reputable  life  1  A.  Yes,  I  know  men  who  w  ent  there  who  have  come  back  hen"  and  who 
are  working  as  tailors  and  doing  well  now,  following  their  trade  ;  most  of  those  who  went 
from  Ottawa  learned  tailoring  there,  and  they  learned  to  play  brass  instruments  A 
young  man  *  •  ^-  learned  his  trade  there  and  learned  to  play  a  brass  instrument 
He  was  a  very  bad  boy  at  first,  but  when  he  came  back  he  was  entirely  r'  i  a,j 
supported  his  mother.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  hardened  prisoners  deliberately  set  i  work 
to  teach  young  boys  crime  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  any  direct  instanc^ 
but  there  have  been  such  things  as  making  appointments  to  meeo  parties  and  work 
together  when  they  leave  gaol. 

A  lu^*  Pt'*  yo",'''>'P'^  *fa«*  it  «  rather  a  rare  thing  for  a  hardened  old  criminal  to  i 
deliberately  teach  a  boy  the  ways  of  crime?    A.  I  do  aot  think  that  it  is  often  done, 
Ihe  men  who  are  experts  in  crime  will  not  readily  give  themselves  away  ;  they  ire 
genera  ly  reserved  men,  they  are  not  talkative  until  they  kuow  pretty  well  whom  they  I 
are  talking  to.  .^  r       /  ;  i 

Q.  Is  not  the  association  of  female  prisoners  who  are  not  prostitutes  with  prostitut«i 
the  worst  phase  of  bad  classification  known  in  gaol  life  1     A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  nothint  | 
worse ;  a  great  number  of  young  women  will  go  astray  through  association  with  prostitutes 
Hon.  Mr.  Drcby. 

Q.  Does  a  prostitute  generally  evince  a  desire  to  make  what  would  otherwise  be  i , 
pure  woman  as  bad  aa  herself?    A.  There  is  a  class  who  do,  auJ  who  even  try  to  make  • 
business  of  it.  ^  ' 

Q.  Do  you  find  second-hand  shops  bad  places  for  the  spread  of  crime— leading  to  pettj 
larceny  and  petty  offences  of  that  kind  ?    A.  I  think  they  are,  if  they  are  not  well  looked 
k    I.   ^°"°8  onminali  can  easily  dispose  of  what  they  have  stolen  in  that  way.    PersoM  ' 
who  keep  these  establishments  encourage  boys  to  steal,  or  men  either. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  f  i 
I  say  whiskey. 
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i  community  I  ij 


i>r.  ROSKBRUOH. 

of  our  police  court  audience  evS^  morling.^  '^         ""™"  ""'"'''■     ^'»»»  ^''^  »  ^•"ple 

Sheriff  SuKmAKn.  of  the  County  of  Oarleton.  aworn. 
The  Chairman. 

r  think  c,...«e:.s:  v«'t,'„i"i:^'rr„i;'«;;^, .!'  '"-■-  -^  •  '^-^cs 

c.p..,trforol«a„„i„„  n.,y„„  nJZ^f  a"5L  *"  '"'"'  -•'l)"»i««  Ibe 

Q.  But  even  then  will  voii  find  if  ri;ffi„.,u  *    l 
you   could   never  call    it   perfect    T  '7''*^°"'V*o  have  perfect  classification  ?    A    Well 

claa«es  I  think  .e  could  L'ketpret7£r  ^l^  7  «f /'^  "^  *h«  nontiS 
tant  ,n  for  no  cringes-indigent  peSjS  Iho  are  L  oLln  "J  °^  *'?"  ""«""»*«  '^"J  '^o^ 
would  enable  us  to  n.ake  a  bette?  cLifio:t^ :;1:TS^:1,  Se?  *'^"  "^""^-''''^ 

poorlsIV'i-^^trfwCkrura^ll^^^^^^^^^  house  or 

county  ought  to  do  something  for  that  ell    C""'"  ««'nWned.     I  really  think  the 
mstitutions  in  the  City  of  Ottf  wa'  '     ^^  '"^  P-^^^^  ^«»  Provided  With  private 

h£e^s^:^Sen?r'Sn;i^S:^;,t?^^    a.  I  think  it  h..     X 
Uentrftl  Prison.  ^        ''"^'^^  ^'^o  will  not  prefer  going  there  to  the 

»y  quite  t™.«,i«l.  it  a>,m.    ThJ  re'SrtlS"'  ''"SV"'' ""  ""  "• '  *■  I "Kh     . 
liouM  or  wotkhooee,  femawing  third,  would  be  bettor  fitted  for  a  poo" 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  mefhod  of  coufinemBnt  in  •«.»...»  «*•«  • 
awaiting  trial »    A    I  think  not.     I  \hiZ  person.  I"tinrtrr.hrul3  L^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«  cell.     I  suppose  there  n,.y  be  oases  where  some  of  the  moS^  intelHgent  wJ^ld  p«?er  tCat ! 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  to  be  in  a  seoarate  oell   fnr  fK«» *i. 

prU.?i  "T'lCC  '"  "*""»•'  """  *'"*'  *"  "  "  -  ■"•"»  "  "  W«."i«' 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  commitment  of  boys  from  eicht  to  thirteen  or  f«„,t 

doTot°'TJ'  '  r^P'J  '"'^^  °'  t'«»tmontfrom^hestand&of  rSSmJtron      A    i' 
do  not.     When  a  boy  first  comes  to  gaol  he  feels  his  position  i^cy^W      KTi^\.J 

degradation,  but  when  he  comes  back  the  second  time  he  is  ouTte  indiffiLf      T  !^-\. -f 

iflere  is  very  httle  hope  of  him  after  he  has  been  in  the  second  or  third  time.* 

A    Whi^w^r"  *l!il''  *"  •"'^""trial  schoolis  requir«d  in  this  section  of  the  country  ( 
A.  I  think  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  that  we  could  have  and  wo?.W  kI^ 
a  decided  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  criminals.  '  ^  ^"''^ 

on  tho  pMt  of  the  parentL  *•   "«• .  •»'»  «l>«t  »  the  ooweqam™  o(  iatoapermce 

Hon.  Mr.  Drohy. 

^1.  X  9'  ^.'^  y°"  ^^"^^  >t  desirable  to  have  a  truant  law  for  the  Pro«^,«„«  «*  n  *    • 
*»»»*  «.  »  l«f  by  which  truants  who  are  supposed  by  their  par^nt^^^^^        l?",     '°  ' 
be  dealt  with  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  suchTuw      r  u**°''  ""^^ 

the^habit  of  playing  truant  get  into  aasociatl^-ttlthT^d^'t;,  fnTthtraS  Z 

m 

The  Chairman. 

them^\il*v7  ^•°"  *"^  association  in  Ottawa  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  or  look  after 
them  ;  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  them,  and  endeavor  to  get  them  work  1  A  No 
there  IS  no  organization,  but  there  are  several  ladies  who  take  an  intaJJ^n  i,  xr  ' 
Wnght,  especially,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  work  of  thlt  kind  ''     ^^"' 

A.  My  om^niris^tSit  is Ir**''""  'k  P"*^"'  il  ''*""  ""^  <^'«''^-^^on  of  that  kind  I 

tno™ «.  b.  vi.«,  i..u.i  «i.o'^.«£f.hiniiii^.:r«:lir  terod« 


b  of  priaoai^rs 
1)6  shut  up  ii: 
i  prefer  that. 

months  as  a 
t  time. 

m  induatria] 

i  or  fourteen 
ition.  A.  i 
He  feels  the 
I  think  it 
should  com 
ar  principlo. 
diet  and  by 
for  the  first 
he  second  or 
ng  sentence. 

i. 

he  country  i 
would  have 


ng  about  in 
f  0.  "We  <lo 
enerally  by 

immunity  > 

of  a  good 
temperance 


I  Ontario  ; 
ohool,  may 
«eho  are  in 
lis  leads  to 


bok  after 
\  A.  No, 
it.     Miss 

)hat  kind  / 
I  do  much 
not  much 
id  I  think 
J  children 
ite  should 
3  go  to  an 
Irenes  are 
to  wander 


•bout  at  night  and  send  them  out  in  ffc      "      ^  — ^======= 

encourage  them  to  beg  and  steal      VV     i  "•OfmnR  with  scarcely  anything  *        . 

b.F  o(  redemption.  '^•'  '""8  "»«•>"«"  w««l<l  be  to  th.TXi,i;;^!I't°h"'°o^ 

.o.ld  h.ve  BooheffM     I  ii    f1^'.^  """' '»  "■•  Cent«rPriL??°  l"^  »•» '    A.  I 
liri«m  nt  .part  for  the  in.h^.     *i'"  P"""  «I»'1m»-     I  woulf  hl.T        T  """'""■ 

Q.  Do  you  think   that  with   tfc.'o  *      x 
Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Dr.  KOSEBRDOH. 

Id.  ?o.  tWrtC  *Sv'.°'^  ?'  '«"">Pl»hing  tbucure  in  le,.  tl,„  . 
The  OiiAiBMAN. 

_  v„  ft^sn  oarna.  ~' ^- ''''®  °^  ^"»tment,  a  consideruble 


A.  Yes 
number 


■ «,.«» .r,ri.»ri^'j^rs.S" '  -^  ^'»' 


ifi!'-* 


f  ■ .  > '  ^  I'    •-■ 
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Boston,  Mms.,  July  2Ut,  1890. 

Pmnetit: — MeBHrs.  J.  W.   Lanomlir,  Chftirman ;   Hon.  Cha8.  Drury,  Dr.  RosKi.Hrdii 
A.  P.  JuRV,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  W.  Ajjolin. 

Fred.  (i.  Pkttiorovr,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  to  the  OoniinissioTvig  of 
Priiona,  Masaachuaetts,  gave  evidence  aa  follows  ; — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position/     A.  Since  June,  1888. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  prior  to  your  appointment?  A.  I  was  clerk  if  tlip 
state  prison  at  Charleston  for  several  years,  and  was  at  Concord  before  that. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  there  ?  A.  Five  and  a  half  years,  and  [  w,aa  tivp 
years  in  the  state  prison  as  instructor.  My  e.xperience  extends  over  some  twenty  four 
years.  All  my  life  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  ahout  four  years,  when  I  was  in  the 
western  country,  has  been  spent  in  connectinn  with  the  criminal  classes. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  generally  your  prison  system  ?  A.  Our  towns  have  iock  ups ; 
in  the  cities  the  police  station  is  the  lock-up,  and  in  tlie  city  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  the 
station  lock-ups,  we  have  the  central  stJation  called  the  Tombs,  near  the  cronrt  huisp  In 
the  lock-ups  are  placed  persons  who  are  held  for  examination  the  fbllowinj,'  dny.  Thev 
only  remain  there  from  the  time  of  arrest  until  they  are  brought  before  the  court  next 
morning.  They  are  separated  entirely  in  respect  to  sex,  but  there  is  no  further  attempt 
at  clasaiiieation  among  the  prisoners  in  the  lock-ups.  Those  who  remain  over  Sunday 
are  taken  to  the  Tombs. 

(.}.  Have  you  found  that  tht;  indiscriminate  mixing  and  association  of  prisonprs  has 
a  bad  eH'ect  I  A.  I  should  not  think  it  can  have  a  very  injurious  effect  Ix^ause 
the  n>en  have  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each  other.  They  are  locked  up  in 
separate  cells.  A  system  under  which  the  prisoners  are  not  locked  up  in  sepanite  cells 
would  in  all  cases  be  a  bad  system.  If  in  the  police  station  we  cannot  accommodnte  more 
than  are  already  confined  in  the  cells  there,  those  in  charge  have  only  to  semi  for  ,i 
carriage  to  have  the  prisoners  transported  to  the  central  look  up — the  Tombs.  We  iiave 
in  Boston  provision  made  for  detaining  women  who  are  arrested  for  crime  and  persons 
held  as  witnesses  in  separate  prisons  altogether.  This  is  a  state  prison  where  thoy  are 
merely  detained — a  house  of  detention— pending  being  placed  for  trial.  I  may  say  that 
the  majority  of  women  and  men  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  creating  disturbance  come 
in  at  night,  and  the  majority  of  those  for  other  oflences  would  be  arrested  in  the  day  tim*" 
and  brought  inmiediately  before  the  court  or  the  magistrate  who  disposes  of  the  cases 
generally  and  admitted  to  bail ;  or  it  may  be  committed  to  the  Suffolk  county  jjoaior 
Charleston  prison. 

Q.  How  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  of  evil  association,  where  prisoners  although 
confined  in  separate  cells  are  in  the  same  corridor  ?  A.  The  only  way  that  it  could  be 
met  would  be  by  having  an  additional  number  of  lock-ups.  Our  law  of  1884  provides  for 
establishing  separate  lock-ups  for  women.  We  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  separatP  the 
female  prisoners  into  different  classes ;  in  fact,  the  only  classification  that  we  make  of 
prisoners  waiting  trial  is  by  sexes  ;  but  there  is  a  great  evil  connected  with  the  system  of 
lock-ups  the  world  over.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  in  fact,  the  same  may  Iw  said  as 
well  about  prisons.  Prisoners  here  are  taken  in  waggons  to  the  court  where  they  are  to  be 
tried.  There  is  no  separation  in  these  that  the  law  requires,  but  we  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact  sepaiate  the  prisoners.     The  judicial  proceedings  are  all  in  open  court. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  young  boys  or  girls  who  have  been  committed  to  the  lock-up  for 
iirst  oSences,  and  brought  into  open  court  for  trial,  do  yuu  ihiuk  that  that  hae  s 
hardening  effect  upon  these  youBg  persons  7    A.  Possibly,  but  I  have  never  given  mnch 


0onmu88ion"ig  of 


•ttontion  to  that      T  rl       ♦  *!.•  l  ' =^^=====— ■ 

law  requireg  that  «  ».«„      j  *"  practice  that  is   «iiK.*.«*-  ii      ^        °' '"' "®"»fir 

a«ent  of  the  1™,'?  5  i    "  P'""  "  «»n<lo«l<xl  in  •  ti„H  „t      J^    °'  P"''''"  •"«»"«  "H 
l«"  «o.,  .h4,',."P'  ■"  »"  P-'»'"te.,  in  th.  .fJrnoo,,,  IV^  ^.Terii,.  i"^?.™ 

mmmmmi 

o"ly.  men  L  Ln^      ^'^'^''''^^  *"»'  »»d  of  witneC      Tn  ^P  *'  wamly  u,ed  for 

to.,r.     The  !^"nt?  "   *   '"^"'^    0'    corr««tiQn    j.    -^--'^""^^   ^^^^   Pe^ons    who 

mentof  the  nr,^i"^  comtt,i««ioner8  are  required  to  nro^7''^K*'*'""'^'   ^   *'»''^.  except 

pnsous,   really  he  u  a  superintendent 
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of  priion  labor,  and  ho  ia  irtiuirnd  to  leo  that  the  priioni  are  pro|i«Tly  conduct-d 
in  this  rr8p<x;t,  and  that  the  nwn  are  properly  employed.  ThoMe  8enteiiccd  to  the 
house  of  correction  nerve  for  any  term  not  exoeedinfi  five  yearn.  The  !ar){t>Ht 
nunib«!r  in  any  house  of  correction  ii  about  ROO.  In  Houlh  Boston  there  are  TiOO 
prisoners  confined,  and  there  ii  another  house  of  correction  where  there  are  ftOO,  that  m 
Middlesex.  In  Plymouth,  where  there  is  no  large  city,  in  fact  it  is  the  only  city  in  tlit> 
county,  the  house  of  corn>ction  has  got  about  t>0  inmates.  In  some  counties  thi're  art> 
three  or  fonr  hoi  cs  of  correction.  In  Ksoex  county,  where  there  are  four  houHtH  df 
correction,  the  largest  numlier  of  prisoners  in  one  woultl  be  230,  and  the  smallest  nuiuUi 
about  100.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in  various  industries  In  Middlesex  they  niak>' 
brushes ;  at  South  Boston  they  make  cloth  ;  in  most  of  the  other  places  they  are  employt'd 
in  making  shoes,  harneHS,  cane  st  ating  chairs,  etc.  I  don't  at  the  moment  recall  any  other 
industry  in  the  house  of  correction.  Hhort  sentenced  prisoners  are  put  into  the  shop  and 
set  at  work  caneing  chairs  or  making  heels  for  boots  or  something  of  that  kind.  In 
one  place  all  the  prisoners  are  kept  making  b.)ot  heels.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  house  of  correction  adjoins  the  gaol  and  is  connected  with  it.  TIhtc 
are  only  two  exceptions  to  that.  One  is  at  I|>swich  and  the  other  at  South  Hoslon. 
There  are  five  gaols  that  have  no  house  of  correction  with  them  ;  th»y  are  situated  at 
Boston,  Newbury  Port,  Taunton,  Edgartown,  and  Lowell.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best 
gaols  in  the  country  and  has  more  prisoners  than  any  gaol  in  Massachusetts,  ))ecau8e  it  m 
in  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  very  populous  and  situated  in  the  largest  oity  in  the 
county,  and  it  has  no  house  of  correctioil  connected  with  it.  The  prisoners  under 
sentence  at  Lowell  gaol  do  very  little  work.  They  do  something  I  think  in  connection 
with  the  shoe  industry,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  They,  however,  have  no  Iod;,' 
sentence  prisoners  at  Lowell ;  they  usually  transfer  them  to  the  house  of  correction  at 
Cambridge  in  the  same  county.  The  man  who  has  charge  or  who  superintends  tli.; 
eatablishment  is  appointed  master  of  the  house  of  correction  and  keeper  of  the  gnol. 
I  think  this  works  economically  because  we  can  maintain  these  institutions  where  tlx'v 
are  combined  under  one  head  much  more  economically  than  as  two  separate  institutionN. 
We  could  not  carry  on  these  houses  of  correction  without  means  of  employment  I  may 
say  that  we  have  been  very  much  troubled  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  through  tlu' 
efiorts  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  to  abolish  all  prison  labor.  We 
have  no  prison  in  the  State  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  on  the  cellular  or  Feparato 
plan,  but  all  our  prisoners  aru  coi>fined  in  separate  rooms.  A  sentence  to  the  State  priKon 
always  carries  with  it  one  or  two  days'  solitary  confinement ;  that  simply  means  that  tlu; 
prisoner  is  kept  a  few  day  in  his  cell  and  not  employed  there.  The  longest  tenn  that  a 
prisoner  has  ever  been  confined  is  five  days,  and  such  confinement  is  restricted  oxciu- 
aively  to  the  State  prison.  Prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial  are  always  kept  separate  l>ut 
not  employed.  They  have  no  right  to  associate  with  the  other  prisoners,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  prisoners  do  occasionally  meet  and  talk  with  each  othor 
in  the  corridors.  The  cell  door  is  open  iron  work.  The  general  size  of  the  cells  varies 
from  eight  feet  by  five  feet  wide  to  eleven  feet  by  eight  feet  wide.  1  think  the  prisoiiors 
could  speak  to  each  other  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  corridor ;  but  our  prisons  are 
constructed  with  a  central  guard-room,  so  that  the  officer  can  constantly  hear  all  thai  is 
going  on. 

Q.  Would  a  prisoner  sent  for  trial  from  the  police  court,  say  on  the  Ist  October,  for 
the  as&izes  to  be  held  on  the  Ist  of  January  be  kept  confined  in  one  of  these  separate  tells 
all  the  time.  A.  The  giaoler  might  allow  him  to  go  out  doors  once  in  a  while.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  special  provision  in  our  laws  as  regards  this.  But  our  courts 
sit  oftener  than  that — about  once  a  month  in  the  city  and  in  the  larger  counties,  and 
perhaps  once  in  two  months  in  the  others.  If  the  keeper  had  two  or  three  desperate 
criminals  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  would  keep  them  apart ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  two  or  three  men  in  for  first  offences  he  might  allow  them  to  go  together ;  as  they 
are  waiting  trial  he  would  not  cousider  they  should  be  brought  under  the  same  rigid 
discipline  as  if  they  had  been  convicted,  T  regard  looking  up  all  those  who  are  waiting 
trial  as  pretty  severe  punishment.     I  think  it  is  right  to  punish  a  man  if  he  is  knowa 


out  from  ooLuStron'Xa'nt  Jv''i"'  "  '."."'"-  '-e"pu„rl.e\Trr'  "'"^''  * 
»  inaa  wftitinjr  trial  th.»n  .  ""y'^'*/  «'««.  »nd  it  would  oDnnTt^™!^  i  ^  "'""^  *  ^an 
r'H^'iving  viHii  from  the  in.I"*".  '■"'^'"'"«  "^''t^""*  !  beoaTJ*^  ^^  '"""''""^  •«•'"•' 

that  co"go'n%T  Ej^ohirto'^  '^''-""«  -"hX° c^Eat.  t tTt'  '"*''  '-" 
u»ed  hr  sleeping  apSe„^;"f  ^  any  considerable  extent  {think  'thTL^u  "?'  *'*''»'' 
every  man  can  -pi?  wkh  1  u^  ""^  ''»«  ""'"Jo"  '>^ere  uid  1  ,K  ''^  """'«"•  ^ere 
of  old  and  hardlntd  «r^  •  ^r.^*""'  **>«  «»«°t  would  ba  bll  r  V  ^^  ^nde^vous  where 
known  them  in  rnnl  rWe'  '  'r"'"''""*  ^"^^  •«d  "ov tet  i„  chZT'"""  ''"'^'^"  «""«• 
enceh^,  been  thrh:rcn  X^rrr;  ;'■•"  *'>«  ^o""«  "^i-t^S  "c^'uZ """f.  ""^^f 
men  in  prisons,  aud  if  their  ev^J!?  '  dangerous  to  the  com  muni  *v«r«fr"  i  T  ""P®"' 
citizens  and  memir,  of  th«       ^    "^"^  ""  «»"''  »« their  prlcTt  thL  «    ^".':"''  •'"'"*^«J 

'•ank  «>u;gUr,in"Sc:uatirhord"F!!'-     '^''^  '-'-"^0, L'S  'th?l',t'Uf  ^ 
tunity  of  cautioninn  »  i.     "^^     ""•<>  nad  been  committed  /ai)  ♦»„  "  notorious 

oontiL  inTnr  7crimT  "iTe'f'''  J^  ^'"^  P"->  ^  ^^  ^-nl3  bThTs  e^'  ^l"  °"P'''- 
»'»me  cell,  but  I    nresnmT!k  ^      '**"  '^'^^  "«*  Pormit  two  iH,o„«.   »    u  ^^.^P'"  "^'  ^o 

Pri«,ner.'  in  the  ^0  '^Oorl''".-  *'*"  «»°'  »»*»  »>«««  overcrowded  fh./f'*"^''.  '"  '"'« 
that  the  prisonerrsE  hi  l  ^T'""  "^  classified  only  by  ,L  n  ' ''*''«  ""»«  •«• 
discretion  to  the    nrt^"  be  looked  up  in  the  gaol,  hatMlLT^u    ^''^  «'«'«''al  rule  i, 

.0  amended  that  pfaSn''^  P""'»»  *'»«''«  ™en  out  ?or  oxercile'  «S.?'r  "•'«"--  -ome 
the  House  of  CorS      V  ''.*"'«"°«  ^  the  gaol  is  lust  th«  «       !L.  ^''^  '"^  ''as  been 

m  «".     The  olaram  whr.     , '"  "»  ™™l  P»rt.  wo  h«vo  a  («.  .*'""»«■     "«  have  poor 

V-    What  are  your   views    «..      .• 
self-supporting    if    noaaihll      t    "^P^^^ing    prison   labour?     A     A    «  • 

It  is  th«  .»»,„  F-i-Jons  tnat  they  are  tauarhfc.     TK». „..  •      ..'"'^  '"at  a  good  manv  rfn 
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ftntl  that  ia  only  in  N«w  Bmlford.  Th<>  prison  rugulation*  havn  inMla  it  iinpoMible  to 
o»nry  on  othnra.  In  loinH  oii«w  tha  priaonnr*  Ittarn  to  put  Mlion  hnela  together.  In  aomi' 
(MtaMiahments  thnyturn  tlin  iihooaout  uomplttte.  In  a  Houae  of  Corrootion  it  ia  not  poa 
aikle  to  UMch  mun  tradea  Imoikuwt  th«  Rfmti>ncea  aro  ao  ahort.  In  our  Htatn  priaon  wo 
rnceivti  no  man  tor  a  ahorter  pnriod  than  thr«u  yuara.  If  wu  ooiilil  have  our  imliiatry  no 
orgkniz^d  that  our  men  ooulJ  Inarn  the  workings  of  machinery  we  might  make  them  at' 
great  value,  but  thia  ia  nlwaya  liable  to  objection,  for  when  we  teach  uten  anything  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  along  outaide  the  cry  ia  rairtml  that  it  competea  with  out 
aide  lalior.  It  may  be  tliat  brush  making  in  the  gaol  ha«  destroyed  that  induatry  outaidi; 
and  that  therefore  men  cannot  follow  that  trade  when  their  term  of  aentenue  expirea  ;  but 
there  haa  been  ao  much  opposition  to  priaon  labor  that  it  ban  been  almoat  impoaaibln  to 
employ  it.  The  county  commiwiioners  lor  Middlesex  wanted  to  employ  prisoners  in  this 
way  aiid  they  obtained  the  rtHjuiHite  machineiy,  but  unfortunately  they  excited  antagonism 
and  the  reault  ia  that  those  outside  who  object  to  thia  lal)or  liave  to  put  up  with  a  aystnu 
which  ia  even  more  injurioua  to  themselvea  ;  in  fact  they  will  allow  prisoners  to  work  in 
some  oocuiMitiona  for  little  or  nothing  ;  thia  enables  the  contractors  to  got  the  pris  m<*rH' 
labor  for  oomparativoly  nothing,  because  under  our  new  lawa  there  is  no  competition  far 
priaon  la1>oi'. 

The  work  in  connection  v/ith  the  priaon  is  generally  applied  to  the  coarser  articloH 
put  upon  the  market.  I  may  say  that  when  the  contractors  were  able  to  have 
things  their  own  way  the  tirms  made  a  considerable  amount  of  money  out  of  prison  labor. 
Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  coiipetitiu|n  for  the  work.  The  prison  in  Charleston 
was  aeif-Hupporting,  woa  miking  mon'y,  was  run  with  a  surplus  of  $250,000,  and  thertt 
was  not  the  opposition  to  convict  labor  being  applied  in  a  remunerative  sphere  that  thert> 
ia  now  ;  because  the  men  were  not  working  for  nothing  and  they  were  not  reducing  thn 
wages  of  men  outaide.  The  products  from  the  prisonera'  labor  were  not  being  put  upon 
the  market  outaide  cheaper  than  other  gooda.  Home  of  the  manufocturcrt  did  objtct  at 
that  time,  but  the  opposition  came  chietly  from  the  working  man  when  the  labor  was  let 
out  upon  the  contract  system.  Now,  at  Charleston  the  State  gets  goods  manufactured  on 
it*  own  account  and  the  manufacturers  compbtin.  I  think  that  if  the  State  selected  somo 
induatry  suitable  to  prison  labor  and  not  in  existence  in  the  State,  and  having  given 
warning  chat  it  would  take  this  as  a  priaon  industry,  ostabliahed  it  in  the  prisonH, 
that  would  not  be  unfair  to  the  workmen  or  the  manufacturers.  The  objection 
to  it  would  he  that  the  men  upon  serving  their  term  would  have  no  knowledj<e  of  anv 
oocuiiation  that  would  be  useful  to  them  after  thoy  got  out  of  prison. 

My  ideal  system  of  prison  labor  is  one  of  a  diveraibt.u  character.     Many  of  the 

t>ri8onera  follow  their  trades  when  they  leave  the  gaols  or  penitentiaries,  and  in  their  cagit 
abor  ia  found  to  have  a  reformatory  influence.  I  know  a  great  many  men  who  learned 
to  carve  furniture  in  the  prison  and  they  were  employed  at  the  same  work  al'terwarda  It 
ia  a  fair  inference  I  think  that  men  who  have  aome  useful  occupation  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  those  who  have  not ;  but  there  is  no  perfect  means  of  knowing  of  course.  I 
can  not  say  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  by  the  number  of  re  committals  in  tlie 
diftereut  establishments  the  number  of  men  that  are  taught  a  trade  and  follow  it  afti;r- 
wards  as  compared  with  those  who  do  not  follow  it.  Our  system  has  been  consideraltly 
mixed  up  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statistics  are  somewhat  reorganized. 
Twenty  years  ago  of  our  commitments  t?  the  State  prison  about  20  per  cent,  were  re- 
committals. Today  they  are  about  15  per  cent.  They  make  harness,  trunks,  shoes,  tin- 
ware at  Charleston  on  the  State  account  system.  The  State  buys  the  material,  mauiiliic- 
tures  the  article  and  sells  it  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  must  not  be  less  than  the 
wholesale  market  price  as  determined  by  the  warden  and  the  superintendent  of  labor.  An 
officer  is  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  labor  in  connection 
with  all  the  pri-sons  of  the  State.  The  only  objection  to  the  contract  system  that  I 
have  ever  known  is  that  it  results  in  lack  of  discipline,  but  I  think  that  when  it  is  carried 
out  in  a  proper  spirit  it  may  be  managed  without  this  objectionable  feature.  It  could  be 
carried  out  so  that  the  agent  of  the  State  acts  as  the  instructor  of  labor,  and  this  would 
provide  that  the  men  from  the  outride  would  not  have  such  direct  relations  with  prison 
era.     A  system,  partially  contract  and  partially  isiate  account^  might  be  introduced. 
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w«r'  ••  much  work  o.itnf  VkI     *         ""  oontr*otor  tlr>  i,„»t.,ri»l       IT „  i     T  .        **'" 
natli.l.l«  to  ohj^t  on     xliJlCT'"^'"  """'•'  ""'^^  »»'•  contri  t  .tt  m     '^^'r?' 

I  wH.  ,.,  ,ou  .  „.uoh  for  the  U.uL  oU;.:'Zi]l';iiZi  Zl^  "•"°""'  ''^  ''-'^• 

l>^ei;to;.vr^SLt,T„t^^^^^  Y-^"'  "''*-  -  the  ...ore 

-ould  l«  any  |.rRctical  dilfifrence  •  if  von«»  H  ^V^""'  '     ^-   '  «1°  "ot  think  that  ihT^ 
-k"  -e  .n  that  reapeot  whether  'the  ^Ct^ZZ^! I^t^""'^:^^  ^^^^^^ 

a.  WooKI  you  favor  a  .y«ten.  in  which  th«  „  •  ""^  °^'""  °'  ''*''="• 

of  th.,  product,  of  hi>  labor  in  oi^fl„r  f^  P"-oner  «..t«  portion  of  the  ■.!««•  v.l. 

^«e«m..  that  we  have  been  di  cum  n^  j^roT".'**',  ''"'""^"*'  »'*^«'^  '     A    xTat  i    a' 
no  th,nk  t hat  we  «houid  ;  if  you^ouVSrthr  '^  »  J^*'""  «••  two  ;  per.onally  I  do 

^t  rea,on  would  apply  to  every  claT in  S;^^^"  ""^  ''^''^^  °'  *"«-  -"iSt" 
Mr.  JuKT.  ^' 

woQld  «.nd  a  man  to  the  county  Ao\  for  th?rtv^       i^'  '  '"^«  ''«•"•''  "'  •fudge  who 
tie  judge  wanted  a  little  iron   work  Inl    ^  .J^.^*^'  '"^*'"«  '»«  "'■8  a  l.iacklmiM.  T..? 
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not  exceeding  five  years — that  is  the  indeterminate  law  as  applied  in  the  State  of  Miissa- 
chusetts.  The  prisoner  is  released  Ujpou  a  permit  granted  by  the  prison  commissioners 
when  it  appears  to  them  that  the  prisoner  has  reformed  ;  this  law  is  only  applicable  to 
Concord  Reformatory,  no  Statute  provides  that  persons  sent  to  the  Oonoord  Reformatory 
shall  be  selected  prisoners  only.  A  judge  may  sentence  one  man  to  the  Massachustttts 
Reformatory  and  send  another  to  the  penitentiary  who  has  committed  a  similar  oD'inico. 
The  sentences  to  Ooncord  are  restricted  in  this  way,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  over  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  that  he  shall  nqt  have  been  committed  more  than  three  time.s.  if 
he  has  been  committed  to  an/  other  prison  four  times  he  cannot  be  sent  ix)  Concord.  The 
commissioners  of  prisons  can  take  a  man  from  Charleston  prison  and  send  him  to  the 
the  Reformatory  if  he  is  considered  an  eligible  subject. 

Q.  Say  that  a  raan  commits  %  forgery  for  which  under  the  law  he  could  be 
sentenced  for  seven  years,  could  his  sentence,  by  his  being  sent  to  Concord  Reformatory, 
be  reduced  from  seven  to  five  years  1  A.  He  could  not  be  held  for  more  than  the  fire 
years ;  if  the  judge  thinks  he  ought  to  suffer  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  hi>  must 
sentence  him  to  the  penitentiary.  The  max^naum  period  of  sentence  is  fixed  in  the 
Statute  governing  each  ofience,  but  the  judges  fix  the  minimum. 

Q.  Could  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  in  your  opinion  be  advantageously 
applied  in  the  case  of  a  prison  for  male  adults  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods 
varying  from  one  month  to  not  exceeding  two  years  ?  A.  If  you  could  bold  them  all  for 
two  years  then  I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
under  the  existing  law, — that  is,  with  these  varying  sentences.  If  a  man  sent  to 
Concord,  conducts  himself  very  badly  there,  the  commissioners  may  transfer  him  to  any 
prison  except  a  State  prison,  for  any  term  equal  to  but  not  exceeding  the  full  period  of 
his  sentence ;  the  commissioners  carnot  increase  the  punishment  that  has  been  awarded 
by  the  judge. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  sentence  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  case  of 
youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  senteuced  to  a  reformatory  for  boys  1  A.  Oh,  I 
think  so.  We  have  practically  that  system  now  for  boys  under  fourteen.  The  court 
sentences  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  at  Westbury  and  we  keep  the  boy  there  to  be 
held  during  minority,  unless  his  conduct  justifies  his  release ;  or  he  is  put  on  a  farm  or 
in  some  other  position,  so  that  we  have  practically  this  same  system  in  operation  here 
now.  I  think  that  the  system  could  be  applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  irrespective  of  the  offence  committed,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  undertake 
that  because  the  class  of  offenders  who  go  to  our  State  prisons,  for  instance,  are  men  who 
have  committed  very  serious  offences  and  they  are  sentenced  in  view  of  the  testimony  in 
each  case  given  before  the  court,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  cross-examination 
and  where  there  are  men  fully  competent  to  judge  whether  the  testimony  amounts  to 
evidence  or  not.  Now,  there  is  no  board  that  could  exercise  judicial  functions  closely 
enough  to  determine  whether  such  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  a  year  or  two 
years.  Were  a  sentence  unduly  shortened  I  think  it  might  have  an  injurious  effect,  just 
as  a  pardon  has  occasionally  now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  good  prison  conduct  with  a  view  to  shortening  sentence  without 
thorough  moral  reformation ;  in  other  words  would  tend  to  make  a  good  prisoner  but  not 
a  good  man,  and  that  would  make  it  objectionable  to  apply  it  where  old  offenders  are 
confined.  These  men  have  sufficient  skill,  resolution  and  self-control  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  strict  conformity  to  the  rules,  and  to  do  that  does  not  cost  them  any  great 
amount  of  effort.  It  is  not  a  great  mental  strain  for  them ;  whereas,  by  applying  it  to 
boys  we  make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive,  so  that  when  a  boy  has  perfect  self-control 
we  know  it  has  been  to  him  a  period  of  self-denial,  of  mental  discipline,  and  therefore 
his  character  would  be  improved.  A  dissembling  boy  who  observes  all  those  rules  for 
five  months  must  have  trained  himself,  so  to  speak,  must  have  undergone  a  period  of 
severe  discipline  to  do  it. 

(At  this  stage  the  Commission  adjourned  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Fettigrore's 
testimouy  was  givea  ia  the  evening ;  the  Commission  having  meanwhile  visited  the  St«ta 
reformatory  at  Concord.) 
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A.  TLr:;s  r  t  s  '^iz^^:^'  ^^  ''>« «--  «^  M-ehusetes . 

drunkenness  is  a  cause  of  crime  buH  do  nnTl  .       °  .^"'^'^'■-     ^^  ^^  generally  said  tha/ 
some  people  argue.     In   MaSachuJe L  ,ast  lt"l  't'  ^^''  '«  *«•"«*«  the  e^x  ent   Ja 
arrests  were  for  drunkenness      A  gr7at  min'  ^  three-fourths  of  the  entire 

have  committed  the  offence  of  which  thl^^h^    u°  8°  *°  l'"«°»  «ay  that  they  would  S 
having  been  drunk,  but  I  beh^vjlhat^.j""'  •''''"  '°''''''''^  «««?*  for  the  fact  "l? 
that  says  that  whai  is  in  a  man  whfn  Lts'ober'  '"'"'  '''*'  ''  *'"*'»  in  the  old  Ix  m 
man  had  not  a  criminal  disposition  he  would  no!  ''""«^r  *■  ^^^»  »>«  ^^  drunk  ;  and^U 

n7rl*l**  ^  "^J'^"*^  °f^  *»>«««  orLr  are  duVrT^r^'  «^  ^  ^o  not  think  with 
person  breaking  and  entering,  and  larcenvTn  f  i!  -r  '^''""'^^^^ess      Larceny  from  the 

hundred  these  offences  are  committed  Vmen  X  h^'^^r   ""'^'^-"ine   times  ?n^a 
and  who  require  to  have  unlimited  use  of  th«ir  f      r**  ""''™'*«d  use  of  their  faculties 
heard  a  man  say  that  he  never  ILu       u  ^aculciea  to  work  successfully      r" ,    ^^' 

think  that  story  is  true  because  tS  *  ^""'^  '^°«P*  ^"  ^e  was  drunk  but  I  L  f 
the  horse,  and  fhe  proSb&LetLrh^  '''' .f^'^y^  -»«cessful  in  getting  aVav^^th 
suppose  so  many  of^  the  crSaTs  that  t  Tonnd  "'M'^'  '^^^'^  ^^^  ^«  be?n  dS      5 

causedsomedeficiency  inThfather  or  r^^^^^^  find  that  drunkennJrhS 

tho*  ^K  ^°  ^t**"  ^^^^^""^  »'^  tlie  heredity  of  crimo  ?     a    t- 

that  a  boy  whose  father  is  a  thief  and  whnll        .,  ^'  .^°  *  ^^'^^"'n  extent  I  do      I  thint 

the  associations  If^thVchUd  t'th^l  *crim1Lf^**..""'"^"'''*^  '«  ^'''ed  in  the  blood   but  fh.t 
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chances  of  reforming  any  considerable  number  of  them  is  so  remote  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  attempting  such  a  thing  as  locking  a  man  up  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  a  man  with 
a  family.  In  the  majoritv  of  cases  where  a  man  has  gone  to  Concord  ae  has  had  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  and  I  think  it  is  undeHirablu  to  take  a  man  away  from  his 
family  for  twelve  months  when  you  can  accomplish  no  more  permanent  results  than  yon 
could  by  imprisoning  him  for  ten  days.  The  only  practical  good  is  that  he  is  kept  from 
drunkenness  for  that  time,  but  against  this  you  have  the  fact  that  while  he  is  simt  uo 
his  family  is  deprived  of  his  support.  If  you  could  select  from  the  drunkards  the  men 
who  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  their  families,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
favor  the  adoption  of  that  scheme. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  heroic  treatment  of  the  whip  would  have  any  effect  upon 
such  men,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  cruel  ?  A.  To  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  accomplish  much  and  it  would  be  as  regards  the  second  part  ot 
it  inhuman.  We  have  not  the  punishment  of  the  whip  imposed  by  Statute  for  Hny 
crime.  Drunkards  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminals  committed  to  the  houseH  of 
correction,  if  we  had  not  them  we  could  close  up  a  good  many  of  our  houses  of  correction. 
If  you  go  to  Deer  Island  they  will  shew  you  a  man  there  who  has  been  committed 
seventy-five  times.  When  the  prohibitory  law  was  enforced  we  had  not  such  policemen 
as  we  have  now,  but  certainly  for  the  last  ten  years  under  the  license  law,  the  number 
of  criminals  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  The  number  of 
felonies  I  think  has  not  increased.  I  canie  to  the  conclusion  during  the  last  fall  that 
serious  felonies  were  not  on  the  increase  in  Massachusetts  but  that  misdemeanoPK  were 
rapidly  increasing.  A  great  many  of  them,  however,  are  due  to  the  legislation  which 
brought  the  offences  into  existence  As  one  of  our  Governors  said  on  one  occasion  they 
have  made  the  manufacture  of  misdemeanors  a  state  industry. 

Q.  Is  the  tramp  nuisance  very  prevalent  in  your  city  ?  A.  It  is  not  on  the  increase 
owing,  I  think,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  police  in  sretting  them  out  of  the 
state.  The  tramps  ki.ow  that  the  police  are  pretty  active,  but  we  have  a  great  manv 
tramps  still ;  we  have  a  good  many  committed  as  vagrants  who  ought  to  be  called 
tramps. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  tramp  here?  A.  The  tramp  is  a  person  who  goes  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  and'  then  we  have  also  the  word  vagabond,  that  applied  to  an  e.x  convict 
or  any  person  known  to  be  a  bad  criminal  character. 

Q.  Describe  to  us  in  a  general  way  the  system  you  have  of  dealing  with  children,  who, 
owing  to  vicious  surroundings  and  evil  associations,  are  drifting  into  crime.  A,  Boys  or 
girls  charged  with  any  offence  are  taken  into  court  and  sometimes  a  judge  does  not 
sentence  them  and  sometimes  he  sentences  them  to  the  reformatory  schools  and  invites 
the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  io  take  charge  of  them  We  have  a  visiting  agent  who 
is  the  probation  officer  holding  the  position  that  Colonel  Tufts  formerly  held.  This 
officer  sometimes  takes  a  boy  under  probation  ;  he  gets  him  off  without  a  definite  sentence 
and  sends  him  home  on  probation.  That  is  also  done  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  by  otlicers 
appointed  by  the  city.  Although  the  judge  finds  that  a  boy  is  guilty  of  any  offence— it 
may  be  breaking  and  entering,  it  may  be  larceny — if  the  officer  reports  to  the  court  that 
the  boy  has  a  good  home ;  that  although  he  has  gone  wrong  he  is  on  the  whole  a  well- 
disposed  boy  who  can  go  to  work  in  a  shop  somewhere,  instead  of  committing  him  the 
court  puts  him  in  charge  of  the  probation  officer  who  watches  him  for  six  or  twelve 
months  as  the  case  may  be.  He  returns  him  to  his  home  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  parents 
realize  their  responsibility,  but  otherwise  he  does  not.  Last  year  in  the  central  district, 
Mr.  Savage  took  under  his  care  nearly  1,200  cases  and  only  60  of  these  violated  the 
terms  of  their  probation  ;  5C  of  them  surrendered  to  the  court  and  ten  ran  away.  In 
some  cases  they  are  sent  to  the  state  primary  schools.  When  boys  are  taken  to  the  court 
and  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  if  fan  tries  them  he  will  find  them  guilty,  he  commits  them 
to  the  charge  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  and  they  are  then  sent  to  the  West- 
boro'  Reform  School. 
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fanahes  is  carried  out  largely.  ""''  *''"'•      '^''^  ^^^'em  of  putting,  them  into  othe? 

care  istaken  rt'L^HadnrorthtT"  ^?^"   T^  *°  *^«   ^^me   family?     a    Nn      n 
well  exercised  in  thiJ'XrLtltrri^rth^:^^^^^^^^^^^^  °^  th/Iuthtit  i«t;^ 

Q-  Do  you  believe  that  a  farm«r  Wn«     7T  ^  '°  P^'"^"''*  *«  i*  ^"ght  to  be 

man  who  could  under  supertrsion  caTe  fTt".  e'e   '  f   '""'T^'^'y  conscientious  and  «ood 
person  to  have  charge  of  them     anH  «!      *'"^^«  ?'"  ^our  selected  boys  would  be  anin 
boys  would  be  a  good  on«     Z    '     Pi^  ■^°,  y°"  ''''"'^  ^^<^^  such  a  svatZ  If  ?.!  *.P™P«'' 

togeth.rinone\Siish:;nt?T'l  wo'm"'*  T"""  ^'"''^  P-'^t^nre  x^y  t 'a  hun^d^e^ 
one  bad  boy  might  corrupt  a  1  tt  others  the^e  'Vi"'  '*  "°"'^  '^^  ^^'^e  as  Jad  but 
way  of  preventing  the  communication  of  evil  ^^'"^  ''°^«  ^'^  ^^g^'her  there  is  no 

we  have^  had  ^Sl^^  Jr^tlt  fn^^t^furtS-  '^  -"  -^^ei^^S^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.nd  whatever  we  do  not  restrain  his  fcty  at  airbTn  T^*?'"*'  establishment  orlny 
t  on  oftcer.  It  is  required  that  he  shai  keep  out  of  h./  ^""  ""^^'"  '^^'S^  of  a  proba^ 
at  a  certain  hour  at  night ;  not  be  out  lateen  tb««f  ^^^^^  '  ^^"^^  ^'  «»>»"  ««  home 
once  or  twice  a  month,  as  the  case  may  £  that  tfh'^l '  ^^^'  ^^  «'»*11  report  himself 
simply  means  keeping  a  boy  in  h'a  nti  h '        •  V^^  Probation  system      SoinetimPaTh  f 

,  „  Q.  Now  we  will  go  a  little  f„rf ho       7  '  '  "'^  *««  °^  seventeen  yearsT 

Jll  force  and  it  is  tZ,  tC-  "on  fder^bl  "'"'""■  "*''  '^'  '^'^"^  °f  P-bation  is  in 

Sr^''*i<>°»nd,,ade  themselves  ;^ramen;ble''i.fh '?^'  "°'  8^^'«  ^-«  v^ol'ti* 
0  have  an  industrial  school  in  uroao^otJ^f-  ^.^^^  '''^-     ^^0"'^  '*  be  desiraWe 

I'ke  your  Mon«on  establishmentll   nh7nk  sT  ""  """"  ""^  ~"^"««  '"^  some  r^Jecte. 
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Q.  And  would  you  again  give  them  another  chance  by  transfer  to  an  industrial  hi;1ioo1 
liefore  committing  them  to  a  purely  penal  institution  1  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  substantial 
effect  of  our  custom  here. 

Q.  Then  if  both  failed,  that  is,  the  probation  system  and  the  industrial  school 
system,  you  would  have  them  committed  at  last  to  a  penal  institution  or  reformatory  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  three  resolutions  passed  at  a  prison  reform 
conference  held  in  Toronto  last  year.  The  first  resolution  reads,  "  A  boy  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  not  previously  vicious  should  he  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  givin"  u 
guarantee  of  his  future  ood  conduct.  Failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
•school."  The  next  is  "  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural  tendency  to- 
ward crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory 
direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  certain  court 
should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  well  as  females  charged  with  light  otTenues, 
A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police  court  or  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol."  The 
-other  resolution  is,  "  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  bhould  not  be  considered  as 
places  of  punishment  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The 
young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period, 
but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attained,  irrespective  of  time  required. 
The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of 
examination  and  promotion,  and  without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence."  Do  you 
approve  of  these  1  A.  I  do.  As  regards  the  first  resolution,  the  same  effect  is  productd 
here  because  in  some  cases  the  fact  that  a  boy  has  got  into  trouble  is  perhaps  owing  tu 
-circumstances  which  would  be  guarded  against  by  the  parents,  who,  when  the  boy  went 
home  again  would  exercise  better  supervision  over  him. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  arraignment  of  a  boy  in  open  court  is  open  to  very  serious 
•objection  even  in  the  cases  of  first  offenders  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  objectionable. 
I  think  that  in  many  cases  it  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  boy.  I  do  not  think  that  a  jas- 
tioe  sitting  alone  without  formality  and  without  the  impressive  proceedings  of  the  court, 
or  its  usual  imposing  surroundings  would  impress  a  boy  or  have  any  considerable  influence 
upon  his  Di  nd.  T  do  not  think  that  one  man  could  in  five  minutes  without  some  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  would  impress  boys,  accomplish  what  father  or  mother  had  been  unable 
to  do  in  a  dozen  years — keep  him  out  of  crime.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  beca 
well  brought  up.  It  is  his  first  offence,  and  the  boy  has  had  all  the  training  that  a  good 
home  could  give  him.  In  order  to  make  any  impression  upon  that  boy's  mind  you  must 
either  frighten  him  or  give  him  some  sort  of  a  shock  that  would  turn  him  in  another 
direction.  For  a  judge  to  lecture  him  would  do  him  no  good  at  all,  because  the  boy  pro- 
bably would  not  understand  one-  half  of  what  was  said  to  him  ;  but  when  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  is  impressed  with  what  he  sees. 

Q.  We  are  told  that  in  Toronto  a  good  many  newsboys  drift  into  crime. 
What  has  your  experience  been  here?  A.  It  is  not  so  here.  I  think  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  I  think  these  boys  do  well  as  a  rule  ;  they  become  very  smart  men  most  of 
them.  We  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject^,  but  my  observation  has  been  that  newsboys 
turn  out  honest  and  industrious  men  ;  that  is,  they  lead  honc..'^le  lives,  and  that  impres- 
sion is  condrmed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  thousands  of  men  I  have  examined  at  Concord, 
I  have  never  met  a  newsboy ;  the  newsboy  is  invariably  smart  and  honest  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  I  do  not  remember  any  single  case  of  a 
newsboy  going  to  the  reformatory.  When  they  give  up  selling  their  papers,  they  go  into 
railway  offices,  into  stores,  some  become  professional,  some  become  journalists,  some  go 
into  the  printing  offices,  and  become  compositors. 

Q.  in  regard  to  boys  being  allowed  on  the  street  at  night,  have  you  any  roguiattous 
respecting  them  t  A.  We  have  city  ordinances  against  boys  sleeping  out  and  we  have 
ordinances  against  boys  congregating  in  different  places  and  against  loitering  on  the  street 
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after  certain  hours.     Th«  nniin^  .•«      *      ,       .  —====• 

o'clock.  If  they  ahou^Zt:  ^^s"  betTtSf  ^S""^.'  T"^"^  '^  *^«  '^"^  ^'-"t  ten 
ten,  and  the  boys  fail  to  disperse  and  return  to  thi°  k*"'^  °'*'?'^«  *•>«  «*"«  ^rov.d  after 
pohce  would  take  them  to  the  station.  ^^""  ''°'"''  ^'•^^  oi-derej  to  do  so,  the 


Do  you  think  more  might  be  done  in  that  direction  ] 


Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  8vst«m  «f  .0     •      i. 
has  been  tried  in  any  way  here      f  w"  hJ^lT^  ^^!,  *l!^  S'"-''  *°g«^her  in  families 
about  ,t.     I  may  say  that  the  printiple  L  fnan  J.W '^  -^^''J'  ^  "^"^""^  «»r  anyth  ng 
Boston  some  mixed  schools  and  some  seoaU"  *PP'^°*t'°"  '«   the  schools.     We  have  in 
myself  and  in  educating  the  boyranVgTrtoVther   '     '  '^'"^^  '"  '^«  "'^^  -lol 

8trict'tupTrmtn^°"l:^^eSttuid"  h at  lot^'^'l^  "'^°°^  '^^"'^  *<>  be  under  very 

Q.  It  is  stated  that  .h       •  '  '''^  ''"'''  superintendencJ. 

andtifeRefoVmXt^Cro^dV^  institution  at  Elmira 

between  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  estab,   Le„S^'^^^^^^     ^;  ^h^*  i«  due  to  the  difference 

-.  d.c^hne.  and  he  hasWr  ^^^^^  S^^^^C^^^^::^  ™"^- 
V{.  xlave  vou  anv  moanc.  «e ...  • 


estab- 


O    TT  ./-..-.  ""'"""  "e  uas  prepared  a  manua 

-«J^rrjt^r-&rr-ri:5i^^^^^   - 

^^J^^ls  cnme  on  the  increase  or  decrease  here ,    A.  I  think  serious  crime  is  on  the 

jaols^s?n%Cus'to\Ke:S':f  trplret^r^  '7'''  ^'  --"^  ^r  common 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  men  beiL  t«En  f  v>  P'"°d»«*>^«  of  insanity?  A.  There 
gaol,  and  the  lunacy  was  presuLbroJ^^rto  IV^'^'V'  ^°^5^^«'  fromShe  commoa 

at  Coto?d  Sii";  i^reto^:  Sktbi:  T  It^ ^  °^  ^  P^^^"  ^^^  one  that  we  visited 
^Ivantages  enjoyed   by  criminals  Ifthe  CoJoJ^V'^'*  '''''•     ^°  y^"  ^^ink  the  gJeat 

ts.de  the  feeling,  that  *' Here  is  a  crrminaHe  i'  1^™'^.''^  o*='"^*«  ^^  '^^'^  Ss 
hm  for  the  higher  positions  in  life  and  to^«nf»^  T  ^'^^  State  an  education  to  fit 
an  honest  man  doing  e^rything  I  can  ^pJrn        u     ""  ^  H^^""  sphere,  but  I  who  am 

ese  advantages  thttfalAothVlot  of  tr^rfminr^Vr^-^   ^"^  "»*ble  to  obtaS 

cnmmai  m  order  to  secure  these  advanta^e^^Rr^'  '*  "^r^*^  P-^^  '"^  *«  become  a 

premium  to  criminality  ?     A.  I  do  not?Mn  wl*  .   ^"^^  ^O"  *'^o"Kht  tha*  it  is  in  fact  a 

e  w.he,  t,        goodleatmentlr  Tdo  not  tSkThT.  T  "^'^^  *°  P-on  b/il: 

abe  mfluencem  the  way  you  describe  ^AfhT--^^^  ^^^  ^y^*®""  J^as  any  appreci- 

-SfiXi*»  ^  '^sj  a» 'ToS  r  .'*"'.°^-  ''= '-'  J'- 

M  an  mducement  to  crime.  *°^  ""''^  ^^«'=*'  "O'  do  I  regard  it  as  in  any  way 
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Concord,  Mass.,  22nd  July,  1890. 

Present:— 3.  W.  Lanomuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  j  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anolin- 
Dr  RosEBRUoH,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superiniendent  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory,  gave 
evidence  : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  «s,  Colonel  Tufts,  the  extent  and  character  of  your  experience  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  1  A.  I  came  here  to  run  what  is  known  as  the  visiting  agency  in 
Massachusetts.  One  branch  of  that  work  was  attendance  at  the  court  and  seeing  when 
any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  brought  up.  We  had  notice  of  the 
complaint  and  attended  tiie  hearing  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  case, 
and  providing  for  the  boy  or  girl  being  placed  under  proper  care.  We  had  20,000  cases 
in  court  during  the  ten  years  I  was  engaged  in  that  work.  From  there  I  went  to  the 
wou)en's  prison  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  to  the  state  primary  school  at  Monson, 
which  is  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  mainly  dependent  children,  more  or  less. 
From  that  establishment  I  came  directly  here  in  December,  1884. 

Q.  So  that  your  experie  ~«»  in  regard  to  delinquents  extends  over  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  the  prisoners  are  committed  on  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  what  is  meant  by  that?  A.  The  men  are  simply  com- 
mitted to  this  place ;  the  judge  does  not  sentence  the  men  for  three  yeais  or  fiv( 
years  as  in  the  ordinary  cases,  but  he  simply  says  "  I  sentence  you  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory."  We  have  two  classes  of  offenders,  misdemeanants  and  felons ; 
the  misdemeanants  are  men  who  are  in  for  drunkenness,  idleness,  vagrancies,  stubborn- 
ness ;  all  else  are  felons  and  under  that  category  we  include  those  who  are  convicted  of 
larceny,  embezzlement,  burglary,  etc.  When  they  are  committed  here  we  can  hold  felons 
for  fivo  years  and  misdemeanants  for  two  years.  The  commissioners  of  prisons  can  trans- 
fer prisoners  to  this  reformatory  under  their  own  authority. 

Q.  A  man  then  may  be  sentenced  to  the  state  prison,  or  to  the  gaol,  and 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  transfer  from  any  of  these  places  to 
this  establishment?  A.  Quite  so.  And  any  magistrate  can  commit  here  and  the  supreme 
court,  the  superior  court,  and  the  municipal  courts  which  we  have  in  Boston,  for  example, 
the  district  court — we  have  a  district  court  system  here — can  commit  them. 

Q.  The  district  courts  are  something  of  the  nature  of  police  courts  I  presume  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q,  Is  commitment  to  this  reformatory  regulated  by  certain  limitations  1  A.  We 
have  an  age  and  an  offence  limit  ;  anyone  can  be  committed  here  up  to  forty 
years  of  age,  and  no  one  can  be  committed  who  has  been  convicted  more  than  three 
times  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reform  school  takes  them  up  to  fifteen,  so  that  we 
have  them  from  fifteen  up  to  forty.  Now  we  have  got  here  a  system  of  grades  and 
marks  which  I  will  explain  to  you  in  detail.  When  a  man  comes  here  he  goes  into  the 
intermediate  or  second  grade ;  the  third  grade  is  lower  and  the  first  grade  is  higher, 
He  cannot  get  out  until  he  gets  into  the  first  grade,  and  when  he  gets  into  the  first  grade 
his  liberation  depends  on  how  he  behaves  himself.  If  a  man  goes  into  the  third  grade, 
he  of  course  goes  lower  and  has  longer  to  stay,  because  he  must  rise  from  that  grade  and 
pass  through  the  second  or  intermediate  grade  again.  We  give  them  a  manual  which 
contains  our  rules  and  a  list  of  offences.  The  list  of  offences  includes  such  things  as 
altering  clothing,  clothing  not  in  proper  order,  crookedness,  disobedience  of  orders, 
•disorderly  room,  fighting,  gaping  about  the  shop,  hands  and  face  not  clean,  insolence  to 
officers,  inattention  in  line,  shop,  or  school,  laughing  and  fooling,  malicious  mischief, 


rniatory,  gave 


roDi  fifteen  to 


Jiira  to  such  pumshiuent  as  I,  with  the  consent  of  fK.  ■   !"<="=«8s»ve  months  sul.iecta 

total  of  fave  credit  marks  for  each  daV  fn.  ^®  commissioners,  may  prescr-be      A 

(•  eheir  coMid.r.tio„  together  .ith  aiv  Ste  L       """?  '""'  "^  P>™enW  to  ti.e  Wd 
"I  tend  to  Jiow  the  ohfmcterot  tirprta^t     Pd"™"''™"  "■"  »"P««»'end,„t,  S 

"ry  tecerd,  .„d  (mi,  and  „pi„ta°'  r^JZyjl  "'"  '"?>  <'»»«i<l«'-«t»n  thTreform" 

be  p™.„er  before  hi.  oommitment'^rth"reft?r™'j  ""''I;''"''™'. '"d  «.e  hStoTrf 

Jey  .tail  think  the  ease  to  be  one  in  wh^h  .  i       ''■     "  •"«"»"iderins  all  t7e»e 

P.™k  ,ho„ld  he  held  for  .  „noh  CVrC  thrwre-nlrca^e'^re?  *^""  """'' 
DO      in«  J  •"?  **•"  '°*°  ''"d  "»k«  up  S  .mnds  whin  '"T^'^^'o^^"  ^ho  come  up 

.:.iL'.idttS'e?/,rtht:i'  r  ^'  "*^'-'  c^ao:;'in'r„x»uf 
-^-™"r.trr-=— t^-;hrerj-^^^^^^^^^ 
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community  1  A.  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  The  commissioners  and  myself  are  agreed  in  thf» 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  himslf  ia  the  only  one  who  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  question  of  his  release,  and  no  outside  influence  should  attect  the 
decision  of  the  question.  These  men  when  the  commissioners  release  them  go  out  on 
probation.  They  get  a  permit  and  leave  upon  that  permit,  and  there  are  certain  terras 
which  the  men  have  to  abide  by.  If  they  fail  in  the  terms  or  offend  the  law  in  any  way 
they  are  brought  back  here  and  put  back  without  any  new  trial. 

Q.  Upon  whose  warrant  1  A.  The  commissioners'.  They  send  an  officer  to  brinj* 
them  back.  Then  you  can  see  from  what  I  have  stated  that  when  a  mnn  comes  hero  he 
can  be  held  for  his  full  term,  or  can  be  let  out  in  less  than  one  year.  If  he  goes  out  and 
defaults  his  agreement  he  can  be  held  for  the  remaining  four  years,  no  matter  if  he  has 
been  out  three  years,  the  whole  four  years  are  due  whenever  he  comes  back  within  the 
five  years  of  the  original  sentence. 

Q.  If  those  who  are  put  down  to  the  third  grude,  are  anxious  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  place,  does  it  take  them  long  to  get  up  again  1  A.  They  have  to  make  a  perfect 
month  in  the  third  grade  before  they  go  up  again  j  then  when  they  go  out  of  the  third 
gittde  they  have  to  go  through  the  same  form  again  and  commence  de  nove. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  proportion  succeed  in  passing  to 
from  the  second  to  the  first  grade  each  month. 


the  first  grade  ?     A.  About  fifty  pass 


The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  for  advancement  ?  A.  The  first  is  conduct ;  they  must 
lose  no  marks.  We  note  whether  a  man  is  industrious  in  his  labor,  diligent  in  his  study, 
whether  Jie  complies  with  the  conduct  rules,  keeping  his  room  in  order,  the  furnishings 
neat  and  clean,  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  as  to  rising,  washing,  dressing,  and  complyinj,' 
with  the  regulations  of  the  workshop  ;  laboring  faithfully  and  diligently,  performing  such 
stint  Hs  may  be  required,  marching  from  the  shops  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  grade, 
saluting  his  officers  in  the  proper  manner  when  he  desires  to  speak  with  them,  paying 
respectful  attention  to  the  service  while  in  chapel ;  generally  we  note  all  these  things 
and  take  all  these  things  in  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  his  release. 

Dr.  RoSBBRUGU. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  time  of  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  grade  f  A. 
As  I  have  explained,  he  has  to  get  850  marks  in  the  first  six  months.  The  ascent  is 
always  easier  than  the  descent.  It  takes  less  to  get  up  than  to  go  down.  The  standard 
to  be  reached  before  presentation  for  permit  is  not  necessarily  high  or  diflficult  to  attain, 
nor  are  the  conditions  of  release  severe.  They  are  easy  of  performance  and  such  as  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  privileges  in  dietary  or  dress,  in  connection  with 
the  different  grades  ?  A.  When  the  men  go  into  the  second  grade  they  wear  a  black 
suit ;  the  first  grade  wear  a  blue  suit ;  and  the  third  have  to  take  to  the  red  suits.  Then 
the  first  ^ade  men  are  allowed  to  write  letters  once  every  week  ;  the  second  grade  every 
second  week,  and  the  third  grade  are  not  allowed  to  write  at  ail.  Those  in  the  first  grade 
may  be  visited  by  friends  once  a  month  ;  those  in  the  second  grade  once  in  two  months, 
and  those  in  the  third  grade  not  at  all.  Those  in  the  first  and  second  grade  may  receive 
fruit  on  Saturdays,  but  in  the  third  grade  not  at  all.  Then  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  we 
have  first  grade  meetings,  not  religious  meetings,  but  we  have  a  talk  on  any  subject  that 
may  be  brought  up — for  instance,  last  Sunday  we  had  a  talk  about  Longfellow — and  we  get 
some  nice  singing.  On  Sunday  before  last  we  had  a  talk  by  Judge  Wayland  on  the 
English  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  on  the  Sunday  before  that  we  had  a  talk 
on  mining. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

in  ^^if^::Z7,Z'i:^:^^^  HW.t,  ..„de.  th.  ,y,te..  do  you  ..ceed 

correctly  or  fully  kept  ;  it  «  not  our  paJ  „f  LZl  "°.'  '?  *t^'  *'"'  ^•«=°'d«  *»•« 
required  to  report  to  the  commissioners  eJervmonh  and  '"  .  °  ''"  ?'"•  '''''«  ™««  "« 
do  it.  ■"luuors  every  month  and  sometimes  they  ro  off  and  don't 

The  Chairman. 

tion  ?•  A^'rn^:e';lrnTtt^;  'l^S^'^^'  i-tr.imentality  of  this  institu- 
8peak  of  with  certainty.  You  kno^  tharw«  .  because  it  ,s  a  very  hard  thing  to 
people.  They  have  no  «reat  poU  ov"r  tt  ,1  e  vl  "th  \^^  ''""  "^**^  '^  '''y  »'"*^ble 
resist  temptation  alwaya  Tl  ev  ao  alon  .f?r  r^I^'  S'>:.^*^"  "''t  got  the  stamina  to 
there  comes  a  time  of  adversit/and  the/cannot  Btl";  -erything  is  favorable,  but 

tuted  and  born  would  do.  Thev" o  on  for^?  1  "P-"'  *  ''^"'"^  thoroughly  consti- 
.«,  liable  to  tumble.  Mr.  Brockway  savrthTr  T""'  l'.""^^  ^«'  '^"^  '''  *"y  ^i«^«  they 
very  high.  We  say  that  12  l^'^Z  XriS^^Jet  hX^^r  -^'\^'^^  ^^ 
Mr.  Jury.  *      '  ' 

The  Chairman. 

the  direction  of  moral  reformation  *^  tendency  of  the  system  is  in 

condS;  trLrr  wSuhtt^yt'  s^UnhV'  r  T*  ™«"  ''^^  ««-  P"- 
men  daily  and  see  them  in  imateir^  Kradianv  nrnh  M"-"  ?**  '''  ^«  ™''^^1«  ^^^h  'h« 
we  think  that  we  know  pretty  nearly  what  a  m^n  if  T  ""  "^^'^°'''  ""  '^'-  ''•'"°™.  »«d 
nght  method  than  I  am"^  about  t  Je  reluit  ?mav  s  J  <T  T*""^  "T"''""'^  myself  about  the 
so  far  as  we  can  conceive  to  make  these  men  ^^d^  V  T'/'^'P'  '^^  ^'^''^  ^''^  Pla»« 
can  into  these  people  and  to  makeThenofd  ten  w  °  P"' **"  ^'^^  8°°^  thit 
treatment,  and  good  food  and  good  physLf  trainTng."  "'"'''  ""'"  '"'"  ^"^'^  ^^  g«>d 

Hon,  Mr.  Drory. 

deceive  y^ot'3d%Yatpr;venThirrm*' t' ^  ^  "^"  '^  -"-^^  *  P«^  -  order  to 
I  at  to  the  commissioners  irou?  report  and  tht  rwS  J'h  '''^r  "?'^ '  ^  ^^  -""^^  say 
the  permit.  ^P°"  ""'^  *^«'^®  ^0"ld  be  what  is  called  a  suspension  of 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  commissioners  J     A.  The  Governor 

hearts,  but  they  never  had  any^xner  11^?^!-^  ™™  of  «0""d  judgement  and  kind 
appointed  to  this  position.     NecessarUv  thev      '^t       ^  with  prisoners  before  they  were 

the  representations  made  by  me  and  th-  -  ^^^ ''^'-''  ^  ^^-'*  ^''"^  '^'*'  ^'^''^'  "P"'^ 
not  be  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  th^n^  ''°^  ^'^^^I  *?>  ^'^^P*  ^"^  course  that  woSd 
tunes  since  [  was  appointed  suUnt^XroL  ^''' ^^^  ***t  ^^^^  "'^^'^««<^  '»>^«« 
men  give  their  time    but   ther«   ;!   «  One  membe-  has  been  left  over.     The 

The  Chairman. 

A  uo  not  Know  that  a  person  can  be  deterred  very 
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much  by  anything.     If  a  man  has  ^ot  it  in  his  heart  to  <lo  a  cprtuin  thing,  and  the  ciicum- 
otancea  ariw)  favorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  intention  he  will  do  it. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  take  a  clerk  in  a  responsible  position  in  a  warehouse  ;  ho  si'ph 
that  he  can  rob  his  master  and  says,  "  1  will  take  my  chance  of  this,"  Ih'chuko  h.'-  thinks 
that  ho  will  get  out  in  seven  months  for  a  felony,  for  which  otherwise  ho  wduM  h„  gen! 
toncetl  seven  years.  Do  you  find  that  this  has  openited  to  any  extent  in  encoiirayin;;  the 
commission  of  crime  1  A.  No,  sir,  wo  have  never  experienced  anything  of  that  kind  | 
do  not  believe  that  they  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  class  i)f  prof, ... 
sional  criminals  to  whom  this  treatment  wouhi  bo  of  no  pos.sil»le  benefit.  I  d.i  not  tliink 
it  is  as  large,  however,  as  many  persons  suppose.  These  are  persons  who  have  deterniiufid 
to  follow  criminal  lives  ;  they  keep  a  profit  and  loss  account  practicilly,  and  say,  "  1  will 
do  this  and  I  will  do  that,"  and  they  say,  "  I  will  run  the  chance  of  getting  four  ye  irs. 
I  have  done  so  nmch  business,  and  that  pays  pretty  well ;  I  have  got  $10,000  or 
$15,000."  This  is  to  a  limited  extent  so,  but  three  is  the  bulk  of  prisouors  who  are 
habitual  criminals,  who  steal  because  they  don't  have  the  faculty  of  being  honest.  They 
might  aay  "  If  I  am  smart  1  can  do  this  thing  and  i)erhap8  the  judge  may  send  me  up  to 
the  Massachusetts  reformatory,"  and  he  might  think  that  over,  but  this  is  not  the  class 
that  we  are  looking  for  and  it  is  not  the  class  that  are  usually  sent  here. 

Q.  What  effect  has  your  treatment  of  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  upon  men  who 
have  been  sentenced  on  various  occasions  for  that  offence  t  A.  It  has  a  good  clf'ect. 
Some  people  object  to  putting  drunkards  in  with  felons,  but  if  you  put  a  habitual 
drunkard  into  a  reformatory  he  is  much  more  a  subject  of  reformatory  treatment  than 
anybody  else.  The  habitual  drunkard  gets  here  say  ieight  months,  andthe  rum  well  out 
of  him.  His  physical  system  is  in  good  condition  and  he  get  all  the  stimnlus  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  to  his  manhood.  Our  system  appeals  to  men  to  take  hold  of  better 
things  Our  systtm  is  of  a  humanizing  and  reformatory  character;  the  man  nmy  go 
down  it  is  true,  if  he  does  not  conduct  himself  properly ;  but  so  far  as  the  change  1? 
concerned  a  long  sentence  will  give  him  a  chance  to  recover  himself  if  he  once  sotw  the 
thing  in  its  true  light  and  observes  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Asatm. 

Q.  Of  the  inebriates  who  go  out  do  a  large  proportion  return  ?  A.  Well,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  twelve  per  cent,  who  return  are  those  sent  here  for  drunken- 
ness. I  suppose  four-fifths  of  our  people  would  acknowledge  being  here  because  of 
intemperance.  There  used  to  be  one-third  committed  for  drunkenness  alone,  but  we  get 
less  now.  Any  drunkard  can  be  committed  here  for  his  third  offence  of  drunkenness 
and  any  drunkard  can  be  committed  if  anybody  will  come  forward  and  pwear  that  he  has 
seen  the  man  drunk  three  or  four  times  in  a  year  and  say  that  he  is  a  drunkard  ;  but  in 
the  other  case  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  twice  before  can  be  committed  here  for  the 
third  time. 


Q.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  in  the  third  grade? 
twenty-four  now. 


A.   We  have  got 


Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  the  institution?  A.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
in  three  or  four  months  and  some  a  year.  There  is  a  class  of  boys  who  do  not  start 
right  until  they  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Q.  Now,  about  your  prison  labor,  what  do  you  carry  on  ?  A.  We  make  boots  and 
shoes,  clothes,  chairs,  and  we  have  training  schools  and  other  occupations.  We  have 
also  training  classes  supplied  with  every  means  of  instruction.  We  have  a  carpenters' 
shop,  a  painters'  shop,  and  these  have  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  teaching  the  men 
trades,  but  these  are  not  productive  ;  we  do  our  own  concrete  work  and  our  own  carpen- 
tering work  and  we  have  men  employed  in  building. 
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Q.  How  are  these  industriog  carried  on  ?  A  n„  »k  • 
-ho  w,8he«  the  work  done  sen.la  in  the  mHteHal  nnri  w«  I  P!''°«-P"''«  P'»»  The  man 
for  each  art.e.e.  W„  have  half  a  do.en  .TnK  :o"o't::„d  te  f^?  ^tanc:'*^  "°  '"-'' 
^.^  ^.^  AJ  .o„  anowed  ..,..  to  nan.  ,o.  own  rates ,    ..   v..  and  wl «.  a,,  that 

A.  ftt^l/Z^tJZ  total  t"ah.eoroIoI;  ,7""'°  'f""  P'-'-^»  *<>  -y  extent  ? 

rt^    We  make  hoots  and  shoes  for  a  L™  L  ^ton  wK     .  ^^  ^''''  ""^^  '  *»'*"k  it  otTeci. 

where  hoots  and  shoos  are  nmde  by  free  ll^f    W«  i^''"?  '''^■''■'"  "''""^  depa.  tn.ents 

antheyc-ando  in  the  outside  estalLhment  Z  S^^"      ""'  P«'-'"'P«  «  "ttle  cheaper 

the  nmtenal  quite  so  much  as  they  do  i^ hToll  ^1       'ru'  '^"^^  ^^  ^°  ""*  ^''^^^K^ 

m  «v».ry  day  in  the  year,  and  for   this  rZnn         T'-    ^^^'^  "«»  *«■■««  *«  k«ep  us 

abormg  ,,eople  in  our  State  as  they  are  throrh/r  fu    '*  '  ''"'«  '''»«*P«^-     Then  the 

jealous  of  these  things,  and  it  makes  men  hesS  Ibo^V"""*'"^  «ene-rally.  are  pretty 

heir  work,  and  they  fear  that  there  m^y  be  some  LS  r    "°u '"«  '"  ''"  institution  for 

t.me     As  regards  trousers,  for  example  wo  buTthe       /•?"  '^**  T"  *««"*  ^'>«'»  »t  a«y 

—es^^  that  is  the  o„,y  article.  ho^weveT  w^^Ut:  ^'^^^r?;;/;.-;,:''  ^^  ««"  ^''- 

wasals\^l';;;rr'of^\^CoT\V?lltl^^^^^^^^^^^  A.  Oh  no  ;  there 

Q.  Are  those  in  fn,  .  ^    /  ^  °'  °^  ^'**'  '"™**«8  about  $40,000. 

^1  eai  th'^rr;.C/ri^Zifbr  rt/^^''  -'''  '^  ^'^  --  -7^  can  'the, 

confinement.  A  large  library  is  provided  forlhei-^  ^  '  '""^  *•***  ''  '""^''"^ 
books  twice  a  week,  and  to  read  tLm  Ttheir  room-  n  *,'  ''?^*''«  *"°^«d  to  take  out 
semces  are  held,  both  Catholic  an^  Protestant  -  «''"'.^  ^"^*«  ^^^^^^  '^at  religious 
takes  place  in  the  morning  at  S.SoXnfedLtelv  1^-  ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^*^°'*°  '"'^'"^ 

T;.Tk^^*  *:»8ter  and  Christmas  Smss  Th  ^^^*'V  ^^''^ ''  the  usuallow 
and  Catholic,  the  older  prisoners  instruSinrthe  .^^  '"'"  ''''«'°"«  '^"^"^^  Protestant 
conducted  by  a  young  iLyer,  who  come  ^^7"*^^^  """''  *°^  ^^^'^  «  a  bible  class 
and  then  comes  the  generaf  seWice  fnv;ryrdv  wh!fh  •«""«  ^T"'  '''^'  '-*«  ^^^  ^-«" 
b^  the  chaplain,  I  may  say  that  as  regards  reliSioT.i^  's  compulsory,  and  is  conducted 
h«  own  men  and  goes  among  them  whfn  it TdL^f  '^  '^'  ^"^''^''^  P^'««*  ''^ows 
;n  that  matter;  no  feeling  has  ever  been  manVl^fj^-- .u^*  °«^«'"  have  any  difficulty 
«  the  most  amicable  manner  posslb  e  LZarrl '"  .  •""*  T^  '  ^^  «'"  ^^^  together 
«50  men  some  of  them  taken  frZnii*fmeT.„«-'**'°"',.*'?"  «*'°"'"  instruction  of 
regular  branches  of  study  and  some  of  Ih!!;  *^'  "  "°  «"«•>*  "a"er.     We  take  ud 

our  institution  is  the  societies  We  all!w  our  me^f  ''^"*"*^^'-  ^  P-"^-^  feature  of 
oosing  their  own  officers  to  conduct  thlirrei^i  ^  °T''''\^^^'^^^^^^  into  societies 
the  establishment.  We  wiSTZn  have  300  mT  •''''^""*  '^'  P^«««°ce  of  the  officer 
present.  They  have  interesting  discussiols  aSd  thev  T  *  ''°'""  ^^*,^°"*  ^^^  ^^c^r  being 
must  bo  here  two  months  beforS  they  Song  totes?  ^wT  '^*^'«"*  °'^«'--  The  meS 
Association  ;  that  was  begur  as  a  kinH  nf  !  •  ^®  x*'^  *  ^°"ng  Men's  Christian 
ye  good  here,  and  the  result  was  tElf w^  ^o^thTvf  V"f  *''°"«''*  -«  '"i^ht  do 
who  are  carrying  on  work  of  a  religious  ^haractei     tT^  Men's  Christian  Association, 


*  ■  ; 


"I ' 
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TheCowmaawion  were  shown  tome  fine  nxampleaof  inigravinK  on  copper  plate,  illimtrat 
icg  thn  progn'mvvft  dUgf*  ot   th"  piipil'i  work.     Home   ">»  thfi  Hpeoimeni  which  were  of 
excellent  workin&ii>iht(/  ■■>mA  W>n  produced  by  prisoners  v,    o  had  been  only  four  iiini,ihs 
at   the   work.     Twenty-tivi     priiont^rH   were  engaged  in  this  bmnch.     Some   articlHs  of 
jewelry  were  also  examined    that    had    been    maniifacturt^d    in  the  inatitiition —watch 
chain*,  ornanientR,  paper  knives  made  out  of  meat  bones  and  plated  goods  of  varioim 
kinds.     These  are  chiefly  produced  by  man  who  have  hatl  experience  in  this  particular 
line  of  work  ;  many  of  them  before  they  went  to  the  institution.     In  th»-  yard  ii  nuiiilwr 
of  men  are  seen  at  building  work,  rebuilding  walls  which  are  put  up  and  pulli'd  -[own 
again  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  practice  and  experience.     Another  batch  win'  at 
work  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  in  the  plumbing  and  tinsmithing  departments,  and  ntlicra 
at  technical  work  of  various  kinds.     Then  there  were  young  men  occupied  in  thti  draw 
ing  class.     Colonel  Tufts  explained  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  supply 
the  pupils  with  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge.     They  accordingly  juiss  six 
weeks  or  so  in  the  drawing  class  and  are  then  expected  to  put  the  knowledfre  they 
acquired  there  to  some  prac(  -al  purpose.     Industrial  machinery  of  various  kinds  was 
Been  in  full  operation  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  their  allotted  tasks.      In  tin-  Hhot- 
shop  about  174  men  aio  at  work  ;  in  the  chair  shop,  GO  ;  caning  shop,  107  ;  tailor's  siiop, 
70  ;  carpenter  and  cabinet  ohop,  13  ;  printing  office,  14  ;   laundry  and  repair  Hhnp,  20 
kitcfc^  and  bakery,  20  ;   wings,  12  ;   inmates'  show  shop,  9  ;  painters,  IS  ;   on  th.i  yards 
and  p     mils,  1 G  ;  clerical  work  and  library',  8  ;  janitor  and  runners,  1 3  ;  hospital  attendants 
and  pmients,  lii  ;  farm  improvements,  23  ;  bain  and  stockyard,  12  ;  engineers  department 
and  '    uons,  24.     The  day's  labor  ceases  at  5  o'clock  each  day,  and  the  men  are  mustered 
for  supper  at  5.30.     The  daily  calls  are :  Rising  call,  G.30  i\  m.  ;  breakfast,  7  ;  work,  7. .30  ; 
sick  call,  8  ;  dinner,  11.45  ;  work,  12.30  p.m.  ;  supper,  5.30  p.m.  ]  from  April  to  October, 
and  at  sunset  from  October  to  April.     Evening  meetings  and  schools  are  held  at  7  p.m., 
from  April  Ist  to  October  Ist,  and  from  October  to  April,  6.30.     On  Sundays  mas.s  takes 
place  at  8.30  a.m.  ;  bible  class,  0.30  ;  preaching,  10.30  ;  first  grade  meeting,  2.30.     The 
prisoners  all  dine  on  the  association  principle  ;  formerly  they  had  their  moals  in  their 
cells,  but  this  system  has  been  abandoned.     There  is  nothing  hurtful  Col.  Tufts  said  in 
this  association.     When  the  men  are  released  ujion  permit  they  are  provided  with  an 
entirely  new  outfit,  with  full  equipment  of  underclothing.     After  the  establishment  had 
been  thoroughly  inspected.  Col,  Tufts  gave  further  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  dealing  with  destitute 
children  of  both  sexes  who,  from  vicious  surroundings,  are  drifting  into  (>  'wini, 
forced  into  a  criminal  career?  A.  The  first  thing  is,  our  law  permits  a  coui|  ", 
to  be  made  and  the  commitment  of  a  child  either  to  the  care  of  the  Boani  .i  "-  .. 
Charities,  or  to  the  industrial  school  or  the  Lyman  school.  We  may  en  i^-'  :  jt 
the  stubbornness  of  boys  or  girls  a)id  bring  them  before  the  court,  and  under 
this  system  of  juvenile  otfences  and  probation  the  agent  ot  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  or  the  Stat),  for  that  it  is  in  effect,  notices  that  a  complaint  is  made 
against  any  boy  or  g'-.  either  of  stubbornness  or  being  unmanageable.  If  the 
persons  are  under  sevtnt.  ■>  yoars  of  age  he  investigates  the  case  and  takes  the  matter 
up.  The  agent  will  atvf^no  \  '•  arin^'  of  the  case  and  examine  the  witnesses,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  all  the  i^virl  ."e  is  I'tven  he  sums  up  the  case  and  the  magistrate  asks 
what  he  will  do  with  it.  Abe  v.  fc,>. -fifths  of  tl  jse  who  are  brought  before  the  courts 
are  found  guilty.  The  agjiK  >.v.  oo  ling  the  bo/  c  girl  is  put  upon  probation,  says ;  "  We 
will  ask  that  he  be  bound  over  la  the  usual  terms,  and  then  if  the  child  is  left  with  the 
parents  the  usual  guarantee  is  given  for  its  appearance  and  conduct,  and  it  remains  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  of  the  board.  In  another  case  the  child  may  be  put  into 
the  custody  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  entirely  and  the  board  then  have  tlie  right 
to  place  the  child  in  a  family.  We  select  the  family  wherever  we  have  the  nieana  of 
doing  so.  We  may  put  it  in  the  State  primaey  sehool,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  be 
kept  there  for  some  time,  provided  with  clothes,  educated  and  trained,  and  then  the  boy, 
f  it  is  a  boy,  may  be  put  out  into  a  family  after  he  has  passed  through  the  school." 
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with  de.-ititut& 


How  don  thli  ijato,,,  ,„,,, ,    ^    p|„,  ^^^^ 


m.,n..,„  the  ol„ldr,.„  ;  .„  .„  arrc^niuvTo^ki^J"  T  '"""«  •»  "k-.  «J"™to  .„d 

"•  t1  "t "" '""  ""'■ '"  ■""■' ''-'" '£■ -tirr.  Xna'^r.;:,:;""^- 

(^  Are  thoyg.,n,.,.„lly  placed  on  farm.?     A.   Yog 
Q.  What  i.  the  kin.l  of  treatment  given  under  thi.  ,y,te,„  1     A    U' 
Q.   And  then. ult«?     ATh«         u  '"•  "y"em  ?     A.  It  u  very  good. 

"Ita?     A.  The  results  are  good  inmost  cases. 

depenJoat"cMZnTr;„,^",,n.l!3  eot^^^  ,  A-  Those   whom   w.  pUeo  th -re  are 

Kointo  the  Htate  'alms  ho    os  with  thX         ^  ^^  •^''  """"'^  °'  Htate  Ol..rit         th  ' 
that  that  the  school  has  S  L:  o^tLt'TunV    ff  'T'  '  ""^  "''^  ^'^^  '^  '-^    «? 
hytho  board  if  they  deem   it  desiraMe  that  Sv^shlMHr '"'" ''''""""""''  ^^eredireot 
Jhe  next  gra  le  is  the  reformatorv  for  youthH  or  Z  ?  «'  ^""^  '*""""  '*"^  '*•'*"  *'"^h. 

AVe  have  the  right  to  put  them  direct Ito  I     !     r"*"    ^'^"■"'  '^°''°°'  ««  '^  i,  called 
reform  school.  ^  ""  ''"•''^'  '"^°  »  fa""'/  "r  mto  the  primary  or  into  the 

Q.  You  try  them  in  the  family  first  ?     A    v«.       j  .•_ 
«.nda  boy  to  the  primary  or  reform  school.  ^'"  ''^^"'  "'''  ^^  ^ave  power  to 

«.ven  themselves  to  this  work  have  Se^voLd  '""T^'T  """^  *''«»«  ^^o  have 
possible.  When  we  began  that  work  w«  t.  .  ?  °  .""^^^  *•>«  "^s'em  as  perfect  \l 
for  150  in  each,  and  the*reform  school  2hlL7r  f?'"'''"/^  '°'^°^«  ^'^^  *  "Soi^y 
"iduHtrial  school  for  girls  with  144  In  fh«  fi  T.  ^^'"^  °'  ^°'''  '>""df«d  l»^js.  and  the 
result  during  the  last  ten  year,  has"  been  suh,  .•  .""  T*"  ^  «•*"  '»»«  "^^^oy  aad  hS 
Sr  V"'^  t'-u-ud'case:  Sore  the trtfShth  "T"  .'?  »>*''  bet!:'een  nine' 
JZ  h  ?T.r  ^*"«  *^«  industrial  school  wiUness  th-  of  wh.ch  resulted  in  oonvio- 
»Uh  about  150,  and  the  schoolshipa  have  enTrl  H?  *  T^^'  ^"^  ^^^  '^^^orax  school 

cjre  of  these  children  in  this  oth^r  wirby  ptL'rffr''"^- .  This  sh,w..  that  we  take 

Under  the  old  method  it  cost  us  8150  tT.$%o"^' J'      '^°      '"'°    *'"'''^'  and  so  on. 
per  head  to  take  care  of  them  i„  the  other  way  """^  ''  "''^'  "^  "''^  '«««  t^^a'i  «5 

ie^4f-t',?:^^-tt  A.  The  average 

the  enf  .,     ;pen8e  would  not  be  more  than  $5  ™°  ^"^  """^  P"^'  ^>'»  i^^  »  Ramify 

-tal^n  etttltt''  '^""^  '^^'^"  '"'^-  «ff«<'«-  in  reclaiming  the  boysf     A.   Up  to  a 

^is^  r  Mr.i:vx:'t^^\:\!:.  ^-  t^  -^  ^^-««  ^n  the 

et  h.m  a  good  suit  of  clothes  or  a  nair  o7fr-?.         "^^  u    "^'^'^  '"'^  »  fa°>iJy  is  to 
t«omo8  self-supportin?  under  an  Ll,Sf«L      *'°"««''s;  when  the  family  takes  him  h^ 
age.    The  first  ^.ar  oT  two  h^wo^u  7  no?  Jv  h°^  '""V'^  """'  *»«  '«  ^'^^teen  yei^s  of 
school;  but  take  the  children  t  hit  In  inl  P''^  ^^'^.^^  because  he  would  have  to  ko  to 
g.rU  orl.y,  then  they  -r^  th^^paf  t  "e  r^  :ay "'  Vth"  VT'I  "^  *°  ^^^^^^^^^Tr 


<^%ii^;S^^StiI5^-;;i;-^j^haii^ 


\i.\ 


A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  entrust  the  whole  of  this  system  or  part  of  this  bysten) 
to  municipal  authorities  1  A.  I  would  thoroughly  recomraend  the  State  to  take  it  into 
hand  itself.  The  State  of  Michigan  copied  a  part  of  our  system  at  Coldwater,  where 
there  is  a  school  conducted  almost  like  our  Monson  school.  Our  State  being  small,  ani 
all  covered  with  railroads  within  easy  distance  of  Boston,  we  divide  the  work  into  differ- 
ent agencies  and  have  the  whole  departiment  under  direct  supervision. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  the  result  of  the  congregate  aystem  been  as  good  as  the  family  ?  A.  I  think 
it  has,  but  it  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  My  observation  with  reference 
to  the  family  plan  has  led  me  to  believe  that  you  get  a  man  and  wife  at  the  head  of  a 
family  and  they  become  prudish  and  narrow,  and  it  requires  a  little  genius  almost  to  do 
a  thing  of  this  kind  right. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  crime  and  viciousness  to  be  hereditary  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  born  well. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  your  community  ?  A.  I 
think  a  large  amount  of  it  is  due  to  poverty  and  the  circumstances  of  a  family.  In  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  Boston  lhere>  used  to  be  destitute  children  turned  out  in  the 
streets,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  beg  and  steal  and  pursue  a  life  of  crime.  Children 
in  Boston  are  allowed  to  go  round  wherever  a  building  is  being  pulled  down  and  pick  up 
wood  and  other  articles  from  amongst  the  refuse.  Then  they  pick  up  other  things,  and 
gradually  drift  from  one  thing  to  another  until  they  become  contirmed  criminals. 


Palmer  Primary  School, 

Palmer,  Mass  ,  July  23,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Edq.,  chairman ;    Hon.  Olias.    Dniry,   Hon.  T.    W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Amos  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  school  was  examined  and  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  was  your  institution  established,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  what  are  its 
objects?  A.  in  1866;  the  building  was  originally  erected  for  an  almsiiouhe ;  this 
and  other  two,  and  the  poor  of  the  State  were  put  in  the  three  institutions.  It 
ran  along  ic  that  way  until  1866  and  then  it  seemed  better  to  the  authorities  to 
take  the  children  away  from  the  adults;  that  is,  from  the  almshouses,  so  that  the 
children  were  sent  here  so  far  as  they  could  be.  The  other  paupers  were  sent  to 
the  other  two  institutions,  and  this  institution  was  established  by  the  removal  of 
the  children  from  the  almshouses  and  it  became  the  State  Primary  School.  The 
mothers  sometimes  came  with  the  children.  This  was  continued  until  1872,  when 
there  was  a  modification  of  the  laws  and  a  less  number  of  adults  came,  or  in  other 
words  fewer  mothek-s.  I  think  that  under  the  law  of  1866  some  men  came  here, 
but  after  1872  no  men  were  sent  in.  There  have  been  a  few  women  sent  in  with 
their  children,  but  very  few  ;  and  now  it  stands  in  the  same  position  as  any  othei 
primary  school  where  children  who  would  naturally  go  to  the  almshouse  can  be 
educated.  If  they  get  children  of  the  proper  age  in  the  almshouses  they  are  transferred 
here  right  away.  Some  come  from  the  family,  but  in  a  little  different  form.  We 
have  a  great  many  children  that  are  known  under  the  law  as  "  neglected,"  and  such 
children  come  right  from  their  families  here  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Statu  Boiirtls 
by  the  municipal  courts,  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  it  rests  with  the  Board 
to  say  where  they  shall  be  placed.     There  are  children  who  come  into  the  State  who  have 
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Yes ;  but  there  are  some  children  committed 


Q.  Whence  do  they  come?     A    tk^„ 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  this  class?     A    tk 

Q    What   •    th  '^•^^^y^"yfr°°>  ten  to  thirteen  years 

f.p.ni„To«l't,Xt?„Svt'    ''^  Tt- "■-«.-*»  kind  „„|ed  ...h 

™  ?  r    P  f  «l"l'l-tliat  is, ,  dependent  oWld  >; J  .T        '"''  ^"'  °'  Cliarities  may  .o 
m  ..her  .ntervention  or  .„',  other  S„  .t  iu  '  ""  ''°''  ""'  *"''  '»  >"  »iK 

talhltletreZmTheS  1  "'."""»  """  "«  •'««"  "ith   her,    .i.       ,  , 
.«e„,  and  4.h,  de^'denUhlfdMri-'^U  '"''  -"''"""^  "'"'relirMjurein; 

Q.  What  other  inmates  have  von  ?     a    u    •  j      , 

mothers;  just  now  we  have  twenty  mothers  anrJf       k"^'  ^"^  8'^^«  '^^'^  »'•«  a  few 
t  ere  are  two  who  have  grown  up  in  the  InsHfn* "    '°    "P'^^""  *^^'  ^'^^^S^*  the  twentT 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

A.  Welu';U'n1sKll:^^^  ??om\hT'>"\'  '°  ^^^^  ^^-^*  '^"   -^o  apply? 

.Td  h'e  Srte'p  ''i""^^  *^-«  -esltTothtstower  ^  ^^  t  '^^^  -P-arl' 
and  the  State  Board  would  not  send  them  here         ''°'^«^«'''  ^^o  are  deemed  unsuitable, 

girls     There  are  203  children  who  we  held  W     ^^  f  ^^^''^  ^""^n.  244  boys  tnd  9>> 

J  Commissioners  of  Charities  b;  the  court^  Th' '.  '■  ^^/""''^  '  '^'^^  '«'  ^oi^^itted  I 

e?  e"  t°"  ".'?^^«  ---'""d-ir    There  Ln4'cl?^^  '•^r^g^-ted  children: 

««:ount  of  poverty  only.  "  °^  '^''«  «tate  almshouses,  and  are  here  on 

-.IXrr  °'  '""'  »"*"»'    ^-  I  «'o-<.  «7  not;  h„t  «.t  of  .ken.  h.v. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  does  the  State  take  possession  of  the  children  1  A.  Generally  with  the 
sanction  of  the  parent ;  if  they  were  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  parent  they  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "  neglected." 

Q.  Tnen  you  have  a  law  which  provides  for  your  taking  the  children  m  this  way 
from  the  parents  whether  they  are  willing  or  not  ]  A.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  the  State  entirely  support  this  institution  or  do  any  of  the  counties  con- 
tribute to  it  ?  A.  Every  town  in  the  State  pays  so  much  ;  there  is  a  general  county  rate 
struck  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  just  as  for  a  State  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  here  1  A.  240  acres.  We  have  a  large  gar- 
den where  we  raise  vegetables  and  the  farm  produce  is  largely  used  for  the  institution. 
As  a  general  thing  our  boys  do  all  the  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  $  A.  They  may  be  committed  here  until  they  are 
sixteen,  but  not  over  that.  The  State  board  has  power  to  release  them  at  any  time  they 
choose. 

Q.  What  is  the  youngest  age  they  come  in  at  t  A.  The  mothers  may  bring  a  baby 
in ;  but  so  far  as  children  without  a  mother  are  concerned  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
come  here  under  three  and  a  half.  The  idea  is  that  they  do  not  come  here  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employment  is  there  for  the  larger  boys  1  A.  A  number  of  boys 
work  on  the  farm — all  that  we  can  spare  for  this  purpose.  There  are  those  who  assist  in 
doing  the  domestic  arrangements.  We  have  a  tailor  shop  where  the  boys'  clothing  is 
made,  and  the  boys  who  assist  in  this  are  under  an  instructor.  We  have  a  sewing  room 
where  the  girls  work  under  an  instructor  and  make  their  clothes.  Shoemaking  repairs  is 
another  employment. 

Q.  As  to  education,  do  you  give  a  common  school  education  1    A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  your  school  under  State  supervision  in  the  same  way  as  a  public  school  t  A. 
T  should  say  not,  but  we  keep  it  up  to  the  same  state  of  efficiency.  We  have  our  own 
system  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  you  only  keep  a  tailoring  establishment  and  a  repairing  shop  for  shoes. 
Do  you  buy  the  other  shoes  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  In  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  method  of  education?  A.  The  boys 
or  children  in  the  lower  classes  are  in  the  school  all  day,  forty-seven  weeks  in  the  year. 
The  more  advanced  children  go  to  school  half  a  day  and  it  is  from  amongst  these  that 
we  get  our  working  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  the  boy  get  as  good  a  knowledge  as  he  would  in  the  public  school  1  A. 
Not  quite, 

Q.  Do  your  teachers  have  d liferent  certificates  from  the  public  school  forms  1  A. 
Every  teacher  I  have  has  been  in  the  public  schools  and  I  have  eight  teachers  here. 


ng  shop  for  shoes. 


ublic  school?   A. 


.Uowed  .„ go  ho„e.  °°"    ^-  ^^  »'  '!»■»  "e  di.oh.,gc<l  b,  the  sSJbS  ."i 

The  Chaikman. 

Q  T<>»"*»  home  as  they  came  from)    A.  Well  „e,h... -K    u        . 
Q.  »»t  do  the,  i„„3tl,ate  to  .«.r..l„  .„„  ,    '"  vl  "  '"'"°"'  ' 

^  ^*  A„d  ,r,o„  «„,  thatth.  ho.,  ha.  l,„p„ve.,  the  heard  „.,,  .,.„  ^,  .,.^^, 

The  P«^YMdTo"of  IJaVtZlZir^  ^^^^  »"■  ""'  I"-"  »»  probation 

t\''<.r'^°'"*"°^°f  taking  out  froTthoI^^^^^  !^?  ^*'  ^^«P^«d   the  princVnle 

,Q.  What  .ho.  ^rl„    ^.  o„.  ,„  l„,,,_„,^^  .,^^„^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  villaees  1     A    ««.«»       u 
out  m  families  to  do  chores.         ^         ^^  ^^'^^  P«'"^»P«  >  »  good  many  would  be  placed 

Q.  At  what  age  would  that  be  dorm  i     a     a 
people  who  have  got  the  emplovment      ^^L  ,^  "^®  *'**'  ^^o^'^  bo  agreeable  to  th<. 

another  would  waSt  one  fouTtS  yLt  old     '  ^''^'^  """^'^  "*'^^  *  ^^ild  'ten  year^old! 


service. 


•  •  ^.u^**  ^?"  ^*'"  exercise  supervision  ? 
vuaon  through  its  own  officers. 


A.  Yes. 


The  State  board  exercises  super 

:4.\^^ftr— n.ir-he%!if^^^^^^^^^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcry. 

ii''C'?^"«'^- ^^^^^^^^^  :'r « ""''» "^'"  ■"■-  -e  u 

and  food  and  clothing.  '  leceivea  a  certain  amount  of  remuneration 

Mr.  Jury. 

»./;Hr„i?ji;,^ra\rrT„nLrctoih'''d  ^r.*'-  «'"-«»■■  'o  t^e 


fcrmers  ? 

oat  with  farme«;7d7nTm;iraTwl*''?i  *''**•  ^^^-th^rds  of  f 
am  villages  and  with  others  give  satisfaction. 

»ight  not'stfvrS  pUetuUr"^^^^  '""'^  "«  "^'^'^^'^  —  '^f  -go? 

Hon.  Mr.  AxauK."  "   ""'  ""'  '*°  "  "'  *  -^«- 

Q.  Howaretheyremo.edfromonepl.«et.another.    A.  By  a  visitor. 


A.   They 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  one  visitor  do  all  this  work  ?  A.  There  are  four  men  employed  as  viitors 
who  are  paid  for  their  services. 

Q  What  is  their  remuneration  1  A.  About  $1,000  a  year.  Then  the  gir!» 
are  visited  by  the  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  State  Board. 

Q.  Are  your  boys  classified  in  the  institution  at  all  1  A.  There  is  no  classification 
except  that  in  relation  to  the  day  school. 

Q  Is  there  an  associated  dormitory  and  associated  dining  room.  Do  all  the  giil» 
go  together  and  all  the  boys  go  together  ]    A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q    Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  bad  effects  arising  from  that  to  the  boys  them- 
"selves  i     A    Occasionally  we  have  a  boy  whose  influence  is  bad  and  we  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  take  him  in  hand.     I  ask  the   Boaid  to  take  him  away  and  he  is  sent  as  a  rule  ta 
Westboro.' 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhuby. 

Q.  Do  you  inflict  punishment  for  disobedience  1  A.  We  punish  more  by  taking 
away  privileges  than  anything  else. 


The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one,  for  you  must  have  hai 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that  point?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  the  system  is  good. 

Q  Could  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  you  could  improve  upon  it  ?  A.  Well,  I 
should'insist  if  I  had  my  own  way,  upon  a  little  better  education  being  given  to  thp 
children. 

Q.  But  as  regards  any  other  link  in  the  chain,  does  this  establishment  seem  to 
meet  all  that  is  required  from  childhood  up  1    A.  It  does. 

Q  If  you  had  to  commence  de  novo  and  wanted  to  select  a  system  that  would  do 
most  fiood,  would  you  recommend  the  one  that  you  have  in  operation  now  ?  A.  I  would. 
Of  course  in  some  small  details  I  might  introduce  changes.  We  have  the  congregate 
system  here  for  example  ;  I  would  prefer  the  cottage  plan  My  idea  is  to  keep  up  the 
family  relation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  many  children  would  you  put  in  one  house  1    A.  Thirty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dboby. 

Q.  The  superyieion  would  have  to  be  very  close  1     A.  Yes  it  would  have  to  be  very  | 
close. 

The  Chairman. 

O    Is  there  any  other  change  that  you  would   make?    A.  I  have  sometimes  ques- 
tioned whether  there  was  quite  care  enough  exercised  in  placing  the  juvenile  ottendersj 
here. 

Q    ^Yhat    would    be    your   remedy   for  that?     A.  I   think   the  judges  are  not] 
well  enough  informed  as  to  the  conditions  in  reference  to  this  school.    .1*  ''^ould  be  weu 
if  such  information  could  be  placed  before  them  as  would  see-'e  us  against  the  mtroduc-j 
tion  of  dangerous  or  bad  boys. 
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ployed  as  vi-itor» 

Then    the    girl* 
In  harmony  with 


no  classification 


Do  all  the  gii'l» 


more  by  taking 


lishment  seen  to 


Id  have  to  be  very 


Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  i,  ,he  whole  .M  „,  .i.  e...blhh„ent ,    A.  Ab„„.  fift,. 

The  Chairman. 

mi«cu,  the  ,ervtee  .„d  we  take  hi„  b.Tk  to  hU  „™  pllpil*  "■  ""  »'"'6l''»rf«x>cl.     He 

Dr.  RosEBRuon. 

*ltongoTS.  "'"'  ""'""'    ^-  ^«  "-""'^  P»J.r  ever,  „i,k.   Wo«  „,, 
The  Chairman. 

eondu'ttfhrsll:L:s%';J/?.'  ^"'  ^^°^««^"*«  -"-d  at  these  prayers?    A.  Ye,  and  I 
Q.  Have  you  any  particular  form  1     A.  No.  I  just  choose  myself. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUQH. 

Q.  Are  the. Scriptures  read?     A.  Yes. 
Q    Are  they  expounded  ?     A    Va=  tu^  u-  ^    ■    , 
d«trin.l  pan.     o/saod.y  aftfrnoorihe  diS'  il""""'  ""•"  T  "»  »<>'  «»""1'  *« 

...  ..0.  .he  d„.H..e,  or  .he  O^X^:^:^'^J:£l^^£^^J{Z 

^.V"''-"''^-- *-^  ^^  ido.k,„kiu:„t  • 

i»K  M  the  morals  are  coneerned.         ^  '  '"  «'«™""8  tendency,  m  f.,  .,  ,„" 

He  CUAIBUAS. 

*  .'^^."bt^.i'rrlta^IKlr'^l^f^^^^^^^         ^■•"■"-«    A.  ,t  .  proh. 
1  ».e„ty  who  are  under  nine  jeare  ofTge  °'  ''*'"  """"S*  "»  '"•■"  'MyBy^ 

...-.,  ..hoo,  1  Should ..,  to  hin.,  ;rc:°t:n,Je'zs:,\:;ter„ ;::  w^t-Hf 

"•  kead.    y„„  ought  to  have  it  municipal  or  governmental        "'''  ""^  '""'  '""'  «"'» 
Hon.  Mr.  DaDRr. 

«.  W'«'»^«"»F.dit„„i.connectionwiththisest.b.i.h„e„t,    A.  ,50,000. 


i    ' 
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Q.  Does  your  population  increase  from  year  to  year  ]  A.  The  population  of  the 
school,  1  njay  say,  is  gradually  decreasing,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  placing  of  the 
children  out  in  families. 

The  CnAinMAN. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chiif  cause  of  crime  in  this  community  1  A,  I 
fihould  say  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.  Dc  I.  think  that  the  hereditary  taint  transmitted  by  criminal  fathers  and  mothers 
has  to  do  with  the  production  of  crime  1  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  A  child  that  comes  in  liere 
whose  history  1  am  able  to  trace  back,  in  some  instances  I  find  to  bo  the  child  of  parents 
who  for  a  considerable  period,  were  criminals  or  had  some  other  defects.  The  child  in 
that  case  has  a  natural  tendency  to  crime.  It  is  also  morally  and  physically  deteriorat«l 
in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all. 

Q.  If  the  children  of  drunken  and  vicious  parents  were  severed  from  the  parents 
for  a  considerable  period  and  sent  out  to  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the  tendency  ti 
commit  crime  or  to  get  into  dissolute  ways  would  be  stronger  than  in  other  cInUiren! 
A  I  think  so  ;  that  is  the  general  impression  I  have  got  as  the  result  of  my  exporience, 
If  the  parent  has  been  shiftless,  good-for-nothing,  the  children  are  apt  to  be  the  same.  I 
know  a  great  many  cases  of  boys  sprung  from  such  parents  who  are^ood-for-nothmg.  If  a 
parent  is  given  to  excessive  drinking,  the  child  will  drink.  If  the  parent  has  a  tendency 
to  steal,  the  child  will  steal  perhaps  before  we  get  him. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q  .  When  you  get  the  child  so  young  as  three  or  three  and  a  half  years  and  it  is 
thus  early  removed  from  its  environment,  and  brought  up  under  your  system  of  training, 
is  it  less  able  to  resist  temptation  to  crime  than  would  be  the  child  of  ordinary  pirents ! 
A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  We  sometimes  get  children  in  from  three  to  live 
years  old  •  they  are  defective  in  some  way,  perhaps  a  great  many  of  them  have  a 
tendency  to  go  right  into  the  course  that  their  parents  have  followed,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  removed  from  personal  influence  and  control. 

Q  Don't  you  think  that  this  would  be  entirely  eradicated  after  ten  years  of  your 
trainino  ?  A.  Well,  it  seems  so ;  but  it  it  is  not,  I  think  ih  would  be  the  hereditary 
tendency  rather  than  the  surroundings  that  would  be  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
vice  in  the  child  of  three  years  old. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  You  train  quite  a  number  of  young  girls  to  go  out  to  service  ?  Do  you  find 
that  your  training  enables  them  to  withstand  temptation  ?  A.  You  have  to  consider 
that  even  some  girls  in  their  own  homes  fall.  Some  girls  do  fall,  but  not  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  leave  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  laziness  and  poverty  and  crime  go  together  in  the  production  of 
juvenile  criminals?     A.  Yes. 

The  CUAIRMAN. 

Q  Who  appoints  the  officers  of  this  establishment?  A.  I  appoint  all  my  officers 
except  the  lady  physician,  and  the  same  authority  that  gives  me  my  position  gives  her 
hers. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  in  connection  with  an  institution  of  j 
this  kind  1    A.  Yes,  I  would  not  like  to  have  an  institution  of  thio  kind  without  land,    i 
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mtnuuity  !    A,  I 


We  have  170  acres  in  connection  with  the 


Lyman  Reform  School, 

Wkstboro',  Mass.,  24th  July,  1890 

The  Chairman. 

A.  -^^'^r^^^^^^^  and  how  are  they  co.n,itted  T 

courts  for  offences  of  different  GT     The?  ^^^^^^^^^^         ^^7  are  all  committed  by  the 

but  we  get  very  few  who  are  undfir  fi.       ^      ^i'*®  '™'"  ««^en   *»  fifteen  vears 

fourteen  and  soL  fifteen      They  detain  undT'l."^'^  =   "^^-'-^^  '^''^  »™  twelvj  Jnd 

one,  even  although  they  leave  tho^instSon  *''  ^"Perv.sion  until  they  are  twenty 

b,  th?Gre;lrS;11f  o^trstlfe!"  ''''  ^^^"'^  ^--  ^    ^-  The  trustees  appointed 

wearegrYdtl/^t'elir^^^^^  ThL^'u^^-  *='»"^*«'^'»  ™°"th«.   t'"* 

State  Reform  School.  and%ll  the  lands  SbuiSL«-''"?l'\*  7*"  ^-^^^  '^"°^«  as  a 
Eefora,  School  not  assigned  to  the  State  Lunatl  HofnhT"""^^"'?^'"^  *«  t''^  State 
trustees  of  this  school.  i^unatic  Hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  cot  1 
institucion.  "^      «> 

he  Bela  .J.  Stone  farm  in  Westboro',  for  thfsum  of  «unnnP"'"5*'^  ''^''*  ^*«  ^^"«^n  as 
builHrngs  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  tS  ono  4  a  *"^  *°  °^°«*'-"«*  additional 
prowdes  that  the  trustees  shall  cause  the  bovf 'under  ^,^' A'^'Soyeminfr  the  inst.tution 
piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  ZfJ  in''"^  f"'^^  '°  ^'  '"«*'-»°ted  in 

^  sai  '^  -  --  Of  Jx^^uSi^r  str  r?ss  :gS^ 
p^se?;^i!';;;;si:r:r3St;£i]''L^^  A.itis.  At 

wlio  has  the  direction  of  the  industry  carried  o^fh  "  ""Jf  "^  ^wn  superintendent 
eW.  0  a  man  and  his  wife  .  the  wif/tarlrge  ^f  l^e  .^^ST.^LIT  ''' 

^-e.  loitrs  1^  s  pf^c  ortSeU J!i7„r  ^^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^-  '- 

Jouble-  cX".:Lintr  atgetK;  't  Lt  ?T  r  ^°"^  -«^«  -*'*«-  and  one 
een  provided  for  the  boys  on  thfland  ani  f2  a^u  ""^  ^"^P'oy^ent,  I  nmy  say,  has 
being  made  now  to  give  the  Ls  «  ^-^^  '*•  f'^^  f '^  b«iWings ;  and  endeavor  is 
Po^'bly  be  done.  I  have  alreadXntiS  LT'tS^''  °°'"P'^'''^"  ««  ^'^^  '^^  this  an 
men  are  under  State  supervision  uSfllvt  *J\^oy«  sentenced  to  this  establish- 
e-ghteea  they  are  practically  on  poSon  Some's      *"'"*^"°^'  '"^  *^*-  '^ey  reach 

themttlrn"?  tly  ItuM  tlf  f  ^"^'^  I''  *^«?  -*"™  *»  ^^u  ^    A.  We  don't  take 
««nt  to  Concord.  ^  '''""^'^  ^""  •*«'''°  '  ''^'^'^  they  relapse  into  evil  course  they  are 

orfifLl^rof'tThllef '^  '^^^  '^''^  ««  ^'-  '^^  -  Bent  to  OoncoVd  7    ..  Ten 
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Q.  Where  do  the  bova  go  when  they  leave  you  ?  A.  We  get  homes  for  them  wherever 
we  can.  The  superintendent  further  stated  that  the  institution  was  called  the  Lyman 
School  on  account  of  Theodore  Lyman  having  made  a  liberal  donation  for  the  estal.lisli- 
jnent  of  an  institution  conducted  on  these  lines,  provided  the  State  contributed  a  like 
amount.  There  was  at  nrst  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  authorities  to  take  the  matter 
up,  but  in  due  course  the  establishment  was  placed  on  a  proper  footing.  In  answer  to 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  he  stated  that  the  endowment  amounted  annually  to  $2,500,  and  the 
State  gives  an  equal  amount.  Each  cottage  accommodates  about  thirty  boys ;  the  lioys 
assist  in  cooking  and  in  house  work  generally.  They  make  their  own  beds  and  do  all 
the  other  work  necessary  in  connection  with  the  house.  The  boys  all  dine  on  the  associa- 
tion principle,  and  the  officers  dine  in  the  same  room  but  at  a  separate  table.  Each 
house  is  complete  in  itself,  with  bath,  school  room,  work -shop  and  dormitory.  The  work- 
shop is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  house  ;  there  is  one  shop  where 
an  extra  officer  is  employed,  this  is  the  heel-cutting  establishment.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  are  employed  -on  the  farm.  There  is  no  night  supervision  of  the  don  '^ory. 
The  cottages  cost  from  |8,000  to  $10,000  each.  There  is  a  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  institution  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,7(  0,  and  preachers  of  all  denominations  conduct 
the  services.  The  superintendent  conducts  the  Sunday  school.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  special  services  of  their  own  every, week.  The  school  meets  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sunday  mornings,  and  thou  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  there  are  religious  services, 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Jury  the  superintendent  stated  that  everything  required  for  the  institu- 
tion was  purchased  in  the  open  market.  It  was  the  object  of  the  trustees  that  the  l.oys 
at  work  at  the  institution  should  work  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  just  as 
they  would  have  to  do  if  they  were  employed  outside.  In  the  heel-cutting  room  the 
instructor  said  the  boys  have  got  to  work  six  and  a  half  hours  and  they  earn  75  cents  a 
day.  When  the  authorities  find  out  what  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  for  the 
boys  to  do  in  a  day  they  are  allowed  tifteen  or  twenty  cents  for  the  quantity  they  do 
above  that  stint.  This  not  only  encourages  the  boys  to  be  industrious,  but  it  enables 
them  to  open  a  banking  account  and  promotes  habits  of  economy  and  thrift.  The 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature  last  year  tp  the  institution  was  $42,000. 


State  House,  Boston,  July  23rd,  1890. 

Present.— 3.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon   T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lyman  Primary 
and  Industrial  Schools,  was  examined. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  Commission  desire  to  get  information  respecting  the  child-saving  branches 
of  your  work  in  Massachusetts  and  especially  to  learn  what  your  probational  system 
is!  A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  it.  The  other  day  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Prisou  Reform  Association  and  of  the  Children's  Aid  Association,  a  volun- 
teer agency  at  work  here,  came  to  me  and  asked  what  could  be  done  for  a  little  girl  who 
had  come  from  the  State  of  Maine,  but  who  had  lived  with  her  sister  in  Boston,  bhe 
had  been  placed  into  a  family  and  had  stolen  something  two  or  three  times  from  her 
employer  and  other  people  in  the  house.  They  laid  an  information  against  her  and  the 
question  was  what  should  be  tlone  with  the  giri.  She  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeais  ot 
age.  She  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  gaol  from  Monday  until  Saturday,  bhe  was  a 
delicate  child  and  during  one  night  in  the  week  she  was  very  ill.  It  was  decided  tMt 
she  should  not  be  kept  in  prison  because  she  had  not  shewn  any  immoral  tendency,  ^ine 
State  officer  said  he  would  adviso  that  she  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  oi  tuc  o  a . 
board  on  condition  that  if  she  proved  unmanageable  she  was  to  be  put  into  the  State 
1  ndustrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster.     She  was  brought  here  and  then  in  the  absence  oi 
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"po?fc"d!re*cV^^^^         Z!dlYh^d\Zledl7orT^"'''1^  ^'' ^^'  State  board  and  who 
■a  that  place  for  about  two  weeks  andtef  oo^n^^J:?  ^iHSl^'X/rv^eS^^-     '''  '''''' 

hadbUetlliI;;;'bJtSS;re'ne"^^^^  '"I!  ««"*  *«  «-'  ^-^  ^IH    A.   Wei]  she 

not  have  left  her  for  a  whole  !';£«.  *'"  ^'"^  "^"^  *°  ^''«  «•»«''  ^^^  thoy  should 

firKUrcaTnoi;  tlVot^^^Ss^r  A'l^t'  ^''  \    ^^  1  ^^  «-"  "-^er  of 
*he  city.  ^      »'  J^'     -^  gi-eat  many  g.rls  are  placed  in  institutions  in 

U  may  be  sent  to  the  Monson  Primaiv  Sr-L  i  f^n  f  ^^"*  '°  ^o^^^  other  family  ;  or 
WeBtboro'  I  will  give  you  an  nXnce  tn^orr?'"?  °'  *u°  "^«  I-^-an  School  ai 
couMns  and  disobeyed  his  relatives  was  commlff^?  ?f  'J°^  who  quarrelled  with  his 
a^e  power  under  the  law  to  transfer  suchTchlld'  '^'^''^''^T'  ^*=''°«'-  ^ho  trustees 
first  thing  ho  did  was  to  run  away  when  he  *.«»  7.V^''  V^^  *^°"«°»  School.  The 
fast  that  he  ought  to  bo  placed  in  I  home  iJXe   "mhs'"'  '"' '"  "  "°"  ""P^^^'^g  «« 

theSutJ^rrmty  sc^Ss,TSe1n3Lw^^^  vested?     A.  The  government   of 

oys  at  Westboro,  is  vested  in  a  board  o?evlt«    h  '  ^f''  ''"''  ''^^  ^^^''^  «°''"ol  ^r 
emg  myself      The  board  is  called  The  T  uatees  o^S  r/^°.°^  ^^"'^  ^'^  ^o™en.  one 
We  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  coincU  a„d  twn     r"  ^'T'^  '*"^'  ''«^^""  ««l>ool«- 
one  each  year  for  three  ye.irs.     The  trustoprlr  '°'^"^*'  •^*°''  y*^'*''  ^'^f  t^«  years  and 

.n^titutions  the  lands  and  money  grLtsS^^  ^^o'd  i»  trust  for  the 

eb  dren,  having  no  settlement  Ke  co  nlnZill'  '"  ''''"'■  P«P'"^J'''nt  and  neglected 
a:.d  the  trustees  have  power  to  place  in  chrroflilKl'"'"''"'^  ''^'°  the pr.m.ry "school, 
hepnmary  school,  but  the  power  of  vUtatifn  anH  «  ^P'T"'  *"J^  °^  *»>«  ^''i'dren  of 
oard.  The  trustees  have  the  powe^TSerTnl.r.'^''"'^'.^"^^  "'''' '''''^  '^'  State 
the  reform  school  to  the  primal-y  school  '  ^'""'^  *'*«  industrial  school  and 

Onta^.^^-'V^o^l^ iToul^^^^^^^^^^  rX^r^  ^--^"-"«  ^^^tem  for 

jeoied  tVc7ue^I°ttl'llnjf 'il"  AZoruever"^^^       °"^  '"  '"""'"'^  *•>«  "''''d  is  ever 

The  children  who  are  sent  out  into  faSs  I  e  suDnl  1^  ^lu'  ^^  ?  ^"^""^^^  ^''dy  visitor. 
«nd  th.y  are  asked  to  write  to  us  if  they  are  dSfe  7"'^a,r'*:'*"'8  material  and  stamps, 
^ted.  I  went  to  Worcester  driving  si^mLZ'fh-.  ^^.'''  complaints  are  investi'. 
■>emp  oyer.  T  saw  a  little  boy  taken  k?oth«f!  i  ^^^.  *°  '««  *  '»*»  ^^'^  ^ould  be 
l»gtalk  with  her  as  to  just  what  cfr^  «h!  '''^^"idy  and  1  saw  the  mother  and  had  a 
»hethe^  she  would  be  a  ik.ly  nlon  L  «  ^^^^  ^'"-^  ^^"  "^'^^-  ^  '*'°'^«d  at  her  to  see 
recommended  a  child  froml^^nC  to  be  son^.f  ""''^  *  '''"'«  ^^^  ^^d  being  satisfied  I 
;;"to..,  both  salaried  and  vdunteer  a^e  enSr^^^^^^^^^^^  "^K  ^^'  ^-^^  °"  «^''  ^^'^dency.  The 
■"Bpeoting  the  places  in  which  thrchi^renare  placid     '"  ^^^^'^^''^^  ^'^  -"'"Plamts  and 

Jj-tl^r^tyTchrrS  ?ri:fr^  ^'  *-  -^^*"'^^-  ^^^e  the 

^8tem  I  would  have  it  as  they  have  thlm  ^°"^d Jiave  it  without  the  congregate 
Jom  there  lately  showing  That  They  hav^nlT'' n°  ^"f.'™''«-  I  have  had  a  ^report 
'herein  some  of  the  colonies      Th?.  P^^^tically  abolished  the  reformatory  aystem 

Kl'y  bad  being  placed  1n«f ormKs"  ff/JfceT^'  -f  .'^^^'^^^^   phy7cairoT 
IJ^be  nj,nj,d  ^^      ^^  homr  an3  «?  ^    •     *^?  ^''^  °^  association.     For  the 

''-'eeslhave  been  fighting  hardforh^pLXUre.'  '*^^  '^^'^  '^^  *^«   ^--l   ^^ 
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Q.  Do  I  underaUnd  you  would  do  away  with  the  iwtitution  at  Monson  ?  A.  I 
would  have  it  a  house  of  detention,  for  you  must  have  a  house  of  detention  in  tht  first 
place  for  Rome  of  the  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  You  say  that  everything  ia  not  up  to  your  ideal  in  Massachusetts  ;  now  wlmt  do 
you  think  we  should  do  in  Ontario  to  make  the  chain  complete  ]  A.I  would  have  a  pliio 
smaller  than  Monson  to  place  children  in  before  sending  them  out.  You  would  want  an 
organization  of  either  salaried  visitors  or  volunteers,  and  you  would  have  to  get  your 
visitors  people  of  the  right  sort,  who  will  be  willing  to  take  pains  over  the  work.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  women  because  they  have  a  good  influence.  You  want  viBito.-H  to 
find  out  about  the  homes,  and  to  do  this  yen  must  have  people  who  will  know  the  p.  ople 
residing  in  each  locality  where  you  intend  .putting  a  child.  You  want  somebody  wIk> 
will  look  after  the  girls  closely  when  they  go  out. 

Q.  Then  after  you  have  got  visitors  you  require  to  have  a  dozen  or  two  places  ready, 
and  what  is  the  next  <?tep  t  A.  You  are  ready  then  and  the  child  goes  before  tl»e  court. 
The  child,  whether  a  boy  or  girl,  of  any  age  up  to  seventeen  may  be  arrested  for  any 
olfence  whether  it  is  breaking  and  ent(ying  or  any  other  kind,  and  the  m«gi8tratc  with 
us  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  lunacy  and  charity  ;  tins  board  us 
you  know  places  it  into  a  family,  or  places  it  into  the  reform  or  industrial  school.  TIir 
law  says  that  the  maintenance  of  a  boy  or  girl  must  not  exceed  the  avr^afje  cost  of  its 
maintenance  at  the  State  primary  schojl.  The  persons  who  go  before  Ju  court,  npre- 
senting  the  State  in  the  matter  should  go  to  the  home  of  the  ch^ld  and  they  should  see 
that  all  the  circumstances  are  fully  ascertained,  whether  it  is  a  first  or  second  offence,  and 
then  when  a  homo  is  found  the  boy,  if  it  is  a  boy,  must  be  talked  to  and  told  that  it  he 
does  not  behave  himself  properly  he  must  be  put  into  a  reform  itory  school. 

Q.  If  the  homo  of  the  young  ofl"ender  is  really  a  good  one,  would  you  permit  him  to 
remain  there  ]     A.  Yes,  but  the  child  would  have  to  be  committed  on  probation  you  know. 

Q.  If  the  officer  saw  that  there  was  a  probability  of  a  boy  becoming  a  criminal, 
would  you  think  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way?  A.  Yes,  but  ho  would 
then  be  a  neglected  child.  The  parent  is  summoned  before  the  court,  and  the  magistrate 
has  to  decide  with  the  advice  of  the  State  agent,  who  advises,  what  should  be  done.  The 
magistrate  hears  the  case  and  then  turns  to  the  Stote  agent  and  asks  his  opmion. 

Q.  Supposing  the  parent  shows  him  that  the  child  has  not  committed  any  crime, 
and  says  "  1  object  to  having  him  sent  to  a  reformatory,"  is  there  under  your  law  the 
power  to  send  th(^  child  to  the  reformatory  without  the  parent's  consent  1  A.  >(0t  unless 
the  child  is  not  attended  to  properly.  If  it  is  allowed  to  frequent  bad  places  and  to  go 
into  bad  company,  then  it  comes  under  the  head  of  a  neglected  child. 


I>r.  ROSEBROGH. 

Q,  Where  do  you 


privately  ? 


cio   ««  j«»   think    these   children  should  be   tried  1  in  the  open  court  or 
A.  It  would  be  best  to  try  them  by  themselves  after  tha  court  is  cleared. 


Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  children  who  are  on  probation  in  their  own  home  you  think  are  vestraiueJ 
from  bad  ways  by  the  dread  of  being  sent  to  an  institution  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  they 
are,  but  there  are  more  taken  away  from  their  homos  than  there  are  alloffed  to 
remain  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cases  where  parents  actually  live  upon  the  children  who  are 
brought  up  in  criminal  ways?  A.  There  are  such  cases,  and  it  is  desirable  thit  tbe 
child'ren  should  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  parents  of  that  character. 

Q.  Are  there  cases  upon  record  where  you  have  taken  children  away  from  the 
parents  against  the  will  of  the  parent  ?     A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  such  cases.     You  kaow 


4oa 


re  are  allowed  to 


The  Chairman.  *^ 

tho.e*^chi?rrennS'fhol:^r^:r/  «^-5;«  -uld  ..0  utilized  as  resting  place,  for 
No  child  who  is  in  any  re.  no t  feo  ll  mLfi  h  .f .''  ''"'"  ^"''"''"-  ''^^^  thaa  this, 
with  some  careful  liberL..ui;rd  tS^  toVant  J^o^",VT\'^''y;'^  •r"'^^^  ''  ''^ 
A  boy  who  18  given  to  teachinK  bad  wava  t,.  nVlV  rl'oT     1 1      .  ■  ''''''^   '*^**""  '*^  anxiously. 

i(  y.u  «„d  b,,.  or  g,H.  immo?aiX  rt  r '» p'-^r,:  h.-iT' '" "  """"•  ""•■ 

Q.  Where    would   you   nut  thorn  ?      A    v^,.  ^  l 

Then  if  you  take  these  out  /ou  wo.Ud  have'hl^  "-UHt  have  a„  institution  for  them, 
out  thofecblomindod  and  aHlZ  wl  o  ' -^  t^,  ' '  '°\''^  *''"  ""'"''•  "  ^^^^  ^'^ke 
very  few  for  you  to  keep  in  the  insSt^t^f  ^l^^:;:,-  ^oSS^b^&tUS"^^^ 

You  should  pui  them  into  a  Sy  as  o  '  cklv  a  "'  ""^  T^'  ''°^''  -^^  ^'"^  «i'-'«- 
fecble-„,inded.  and  you  .ust  noV^l^t  tLe^Tho^Lrdo^JirS;;'  vidor"  '""^^  "^*  ^"'  *"« 

A.&y'tjfft:tu;:::^rda;on^^j:^;iiL^         '•'■'^'«  ^^  ^-^'-^ 

The  Children's  Aid  Society;  they  1  a  Ld  IT  /  T  ",  '\  .^^'^'^'^Y  h^re  called 
taken  in  hand  in  any  othor  mT\tV/Tn!J:  '       '*^     ''^"'■"   *'*"  "''"*^''«"  ^'^ 

service.  They  have^threo  1  tinhorn  s  of  not  m  S  H  "''{  "'^^^  '•  ^'"""^  '*  *^  °''  g*-"** 
these  are  in  difturent  parts,  and  whTn  we  cannot  ^7  ,  ''■*^*:^/'^^y-«^e  i"  «acl,  one,  and 
the  board  then  they  a^e  put  into  ^s:S:l^inZ:!';;^ZT  ""  '^"'^"°"  '^^ 

prepL^j:^gteT?:::.it;  ^:r^rr  ot?  t  ?"^  r  ^  ^r/'^— "'^^-^^ 

orthreeJ.ut  not  more  than  six  As  re^arTlMru^  T"''*  ^'^'^  '''«™  t^o 
put  more  than  two  girls  into  one  family.  *  ^  ''"'  ^  '^'""^^  ^"^'""^  y"'-*  should   never 

t:^s  it  riit^hL^^-'zs  -"^  ^°  ^^-  ^-  ^  s;lnv:£r;;- 

num.2r  lUlclVdan^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  >»^-\7'  -'-^^  ^°  ^'^^  *'-^'  '^^'  that 

for  having  things  taught  that  are  no  \nerTv      T 'V^ '''"°"*'°"' ■*"'' *^>«  "«^^^^^ 
and  reformatorits  we  have  manTi  T^'   "      ^  .''^'stract  lossons.     In  our  charity  schools 
up  with  these  things  in  the  re«"seh'ol   '''fT'"^'''  «-'  I  ^hink  we  'must  go 
schools  in  which  ffdea  are  tJu^t      We  top    e  Ihtfth"  T.  ''I     .'^  .*^*^"  "'^  «^'^« 
ci|)le  and    that   there   should  be  an  In^nT*?.^  ^''  ^**'''  ''*°"'''  "^^opt  this  prin- 

Banner  school  should  bo  put Lo  a  Vp"^elw^^^  T^^  u"^'^^"^''   f'^'  t'- 

opportunity  of  learning  overythb-  haf  wou  b.  I'  ^f  '^"'"  ^'^"^  ''^°»'''  ''■^^'^  ^^ 
career;  learn  to  work  In  wood  r twin'  Tli  ,li  '^''/^  "'"'"  ^"  ^•''^'■-  «"'»«q'>f'at 
no^  ^-k  it  is  fair  that  oJl^T^.r^f^.T^.'^^'^  P?^t-»  --,.c,.     I   d> 


I  d: 
kind 


not  think  i     .  fair    L    oJcL,  nr'".";/""''  u  ""IVV"''  ^'''"  P^^^^^ioal  science, 
of  teaching  andTot  alt  '^  ''"'^'*'"  ■^^""''^  ^'''  ^''«  advantage  of  this 

Mr.  Jury. 

boarded  outi  V  w"htV£fjr''.r«  T     ^^^''"  ^^^  ^^  ^'''l'^-"  ^^at  are 
the  time.     We  bnard  out  al!  our  ml  ^  Vl.'"''"''  ""''^  '^"^  ""™^^'-  »«  mcreas^n.  all 
v^e  can  get  money  enoT^hf lorn   thrs£t.w™.'  "*^  '"^:^  '''^"^  ""^  '"-^^  *^  ^'^^  « 
England  they  boaJ^d  the^'  out  to  a  lart  ex'te^:  ^ "  [I  r.'^''''  **  ^T^   ''''  ^*'«"''      ^'^ 
had  twelve  returned  to  the  primary  sch  oU^ iT  n|  rS^SSd    ^''  '''  '''''  '"''' 
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Q.  Have  you  any  caieii  whore  these  children  had  corrupted  the  children  of  thn 
parents  with  whom  they  lived  1  A.  I  do  not  think  no,  Itut  our  visitorii  can  tell  you 
that  butter  thnii  1  can. 

Q.  Now,  Huppobing  that  you  had  all  your  idcan  cnnsuni mated  ;  HuppoHing  you  luivo 
all  the  in'^titutions  ynu  think  nuccsftary,  and  that  the  state  provided  for  the  chiMren 
generally,  do  you  not  think  that  the  efl'oct  would  ho  to  relax  parental  responsibility  by 
this  system,  ami  to  encouragt;  people  to  bring  children  into  the  world  1  A.  Yes ; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  objections  that  cun  be  mado  to  tho  state  taking 
this  responsibility.  Professor  Fawoett  raised  this  objection  but  liO  withdrew  it.  [ 
may  say,  however,  that  pirents  do  not  want  childron  boarded  out  with  a  family.  The 
parent  liUes  to  see  his  child  under  tho  care  of  a  big  institution  where  he  can  visit  it 
Lilt  not  with  good  Christian  people  that  the  child  can  look  upon  as  parents. 

t^.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  with  whom  you  place  the  children  in  nil  cases 
pay  proper  attention  to  theni  and  train  them  in  proper  couises  1  A.  They  do  the  Haiiit) 
«9  they  ilo  with  their  own  children. 

Q.  Dcn't  you  think  tliat  they  make  a  drudge  of  the  child  that  is  entrusted  to 
tliom  ?     A.   No.     They  take  a  great  pride  in  it  in  almost  every  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druuy. 

Q.  When  thise  children  are  placed  out  with  families  they  come  under  tho  same 
general  state  luw  that  ncjuiics  all  children  within  certain  aj,'ts  to  attend  a  piillio 
school  ?  A.  Yep,  and  if  it  did  not  attend  you  may  depend  upon  it  wo  would  soon  hear  of 
it.  Ah  regards  girls,  we  have  to  watch  them  carefully  and  constantly  ;  when  wo  place 
twirls  out,  very  few  of  them  go  back  to  tho  school  unless  they  are  very  bad  or  in  very 
great  danger.  The  jiorsonal  inttuonce  of  the  visitor,  her  advice  or  aid,  and  her  niediii- 
tion  between  employer  and  employed  do  much  for  the  good  of  the  girl.  Great  gool 
has  accrued  from  placing  those  girls  out  all  over  tho  state. 

Tho  Cii.^inMAN. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  school  for  girls  has  done  good  service? 
A.  The  State  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster  has  been  instrumental  in  re- 
forming many.  The  point  has  been  raised  sometimes  as  to  whethor  the  law  has  not 
done  an  injustice  in  committing  these  girls  during  minority,  and  whether  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  discharge  should  not  bo  more  frequently  exercised  on  the  ground  that  if 
girla  are  fit  for  service  in  any  other  family  they  might  be  restored  to  their  own,  but  a 
great  benefit  has  arisen  through  the  board  of  trustees  keeping  the  girls  from  old  asso- 
ciatiouH,  old  companionship  and  old  temptations  until  they  have  acquired  the  moral 
strength  to  withstand  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  girl  in  the  school  whoso 
condition  would  be  bettor  outside,  nor  any  longer  than  there  is  the  necessity  for  dis- 
cipline. I  do  not  disregard  natural  ties,  but  in  a  case  of  bad  parents  the  state  should 
stand  in  their  position  and  the  welfare  of  the  girl  alone  should  be  considered.  Thus  it 
Gomes  that  we  have  only  about  a  dozen  return  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  At  what  age  does  the  payment  begin  for  their  services?  A.  It  begins  wlien 
they  are  ten  years  of  age.     In  England  it  begins  when  they  are  thirteen. 

Q  Do  you  make  arrangements  for  these  children  after  they  are  ten  until  they  are 
twenty-one  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  precisely  call  it  an  arrangement  for  all 
that  time.  When  the  child  is  eighteen  we  presume  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
itself  to  a  largo  extent,  but  we  generally  retain  a  kind  of  advisory  interest  in  it. 
There  is  one  thing  that  it  seems  impossible  to  guard  against.  There  have  been  in- 
stances— there  are  almost  every  year  instances — where  some  one  of  the  neighboriiood 
will  do  a  girl  a  fearful  wrong.     1  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  meet  this. 
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iitruHtud  to 


Dr.  RosBuituaH. 

have?hem  l;raVJ;L°orel>±  ^^Uh'J^rt'nri  °'/"T  "'1 "  ?  ««"'"•'*'  -'« '     A.  We 
in  England  was  that  no  poor  chl.l^.nwlr«-,  ^\       #     "'""■  ,  '^"°^'"""  ''''"«  ^*"»'  ^  '""""J 

contra^^ry.  tw«  in  v^:r:^z;'Z!:^z^\^^^::!i,  ''SLi;'l^\r-"  ^^« 

v..ry  near  B.rnungluun  whore  the  Hy.t^a.  has  been  most  ex'SLsively  carS  tt  ""  """ 
Mr.  Jury. 

these  children  in  the^O  rOom.try  ?  f  f  .."  nt  l'"  "^r'""";  ^»'"  ^«"'''  probably  tuke 
child  on  a  farn.  if  it  were  pZib  o  When  f  wL  T".-'"'  '  T""'*'  ''''"  '°  '"vvo'every 
was  a  ve.,  rare  thing  for  J  ehi'.d'-^o  g^lro  I  fa^^V "hirJa^tlSbr  ^  ^^""^'  ^''^^  ^' 
Hon.  Mr.  Dhury. 

crimo'lnVvt^us^s"  InT  12  "aTwlr"  /''"'^  .^r"'"*^  '^  «  «-*  ''-^  *«  "'o  with 
it  is  really  in  the  blood  so  to  „;  o.T  hir*"  tlirhln  U^^T'  '°  ^°"  ^'"""^  ^'"*' 
in  a  bad  moral  atnioaphero.  and  altho.mh    !  i-  '  *""  ''•"'"  '"  ''«  "'"•'*  ye*™ 

may  have  imbibed  suLLn  of  th  '3  ioi  'on  oTitr  Tit  '«"  "r''"°  "•/°"'-  y""^" 
this  fruit  in  after  life  ?     A,     I  cani^  liZ    h/f  ^  ^  ^"rro'u.Jmgs  to  bring  forth 

can  answer  it.     I  do  not  think  Tt       so  Zd    ^3  /'""'"""■     \t ""'  '''^^^  "««  ^°^  * 

The  CHi»IRMAN. 

to  HaJ^^hat'rf^^r/chifd'woSw  no^tluJ:  iT'''^''  *^  T'  '^rr  ^"'"'"»  '  ^-  '  ""'^  -«h 
munity  in  which  the  famTly  Hvorit  Sd  hi  K  k  ""I  """"''  ""' '"'  '"^"'""'^  *'^  '^'  «°'«- 
8  Sirl  or  boy  is  really  de^ravod  and  ilof  Lb  h  T"  ^'-  ^^  '''.*'  •"'"''  *"'''  "*  ^'^™"y-  « 
family  then  the  institution  L  the  nul„  I T  "'^  '*^"'  '.''  ^^  ''«  °'"  "'»«  ^"'"^'^''t  go  into  a 
after  the  home  '"'''""*'°"  '"  *''°  ?'*««'  ^ut  you  want  to  visit  those  placed  out  and  look 
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State   Housk, 

Boston,  July  24th,  1890. 


'^^rnt^iS:srerthr£ret^      jt™^'-:^*^^  ^°"°-^"«  «^^*«- 

and  juvenile  offenders  :-    '*'*^**°'*"«*^  ^y^^em  of  dealing  with  dependent  children 

they!:tVof\ThTx:f  ietet'^trirofT  "'^'i"*"""  ^•"  ''«  "«^^  *«  >-'"de 
neseribed.  The  term  "  deolndent  oh?IH  '-  n  *"1  "l"''^""  y'^'"^  ""•"'^■^  otherwise 
orphanage,  or  the  poverty  sSaess  or  nr  ?n"i  .T'"  Tl"^"  "'"'"  ^'^'^  ^^'^  r^^^""  of 
tectors,  ar^  dependent  on  thln^^hlL  *  '^"'"  "^''^y,  of  their  natural  guardiaa.  or  pro- 

chiMre'n"  are  Sch  Ey  reast  o7d  eS;  '^^  ^^^'T  '^'^''  '" ""»t«"*'^--  "Neglected 
to  thoir  children's  clrraTd'^  m^t'^ce  ^;t "s^ul  r^rih^n  1"^^'"'  ^"'^  ^^'^"^ 
judicious  parental   control  and  guidance  lad  in  dui.  i  of    «   r        .iT"''^   "P  wuhout 

l>ves.  The  term  ^iuvenile  offenders"  wIMit.u^e'Sre^  h''  "^''  '^"'^  ^ '-'='*'' "^^"^ 
and  seventeen  years  iudiciallv  adi>ir1a«H  „.,!i7  V  ''""•^'^®^  t)-t,rt;<:ii  tao  ages  ol  seven 
sonment  for  life      In  thrir«  nf  £^  i    f  &,°^  ''®"'°®^  "'^'^  punishable  with  impri- 
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only  where  the  support  of  such  children  by  reason  of  their  having  no  known  paujter 
settlement,  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  commonwealth.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  84,  ss.  1-4,  14, 
17, 18.     Acts  of  1882,  c,  181,  ss.  1,  2. 

Neglected  children  are  arraigned  before  a  court  or  magistrate  and  if  the  alleged 
fact  is  proven  are  committed  at  the  discretion  of  such  court  or  magistrate  to  the 
custody  of  the  state  board,  or  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  settle- 
ment. Complaint  of  neglect  may  be  made  by  any  citizen.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  48,  sa.  18  21. 
Acts  of  1882,  c.  181.  8.  3 ;  1886,  c.  330,  s.  2  ;  1888,  c.  248,  s.  1. 

Juvenile  offenders  are  similarly  arraigned  and  upon  conviction  may  be  sentenced 
respectively :  a  girl  to  the  State  Industrial  Sol  >ol,  Lancaster,  and  a  boy,  if  under  tlie 
age  of  fifteen  years,  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro',  or  if  over  fifteen  years 
to  the  Massachusetts  Eeformatory,  at  Concord ;  all  during  their  minority  except,  those 
sent  to  the  reform  itory ;  or  at  the  request  of  the  state  board  any  and  all  of  such  child  nm 
may  be  committed  to  their  custody,  placed  on  probation,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  in  accordance  with  law.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  89,  ss,  18-30.  Atts 
of  1884,  c.  323,  s.  3. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  of  children,  dej)endent  or  neglected  and  under  three  years 
of  age  not  treated  of  in  this  paper,  who  are  provided  for  by  the  state  board  at  the  expense 
of  the  commonwealth  at  the  Massachusetts  Infants'  Asylum,  or  in  selected  private 
families  at  board.  They  are  received  into  the  care  or  committed  into  the  custody  of 
the  board  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  dependent  or  neglected  children.  Pub. 
Stat.  c.  84,  s.  21.     Acts  of  1883,  c.  238,  s.  3. 

Dependent  and  neglected  children  when  received  into  the  care  or  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  board,  if  ^'sa  than  ten  years  of  age,  are  placed  directly  in  suitable  families 
at  board,  or  if  above  the  age  of  ten  years  in  such  families  without  payment  for  board  ; 
at  if  either  below  or  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  they  may  he  placed  temporarily  in  i\k 
State  Primary  School  at  Monson.  This  disposition  would  not  be  made  of  exceptionil 
children,  chiLdren  so  defective  mentally  or  physically  as  to  require  asylum  care  or  hospiial 
treatment;  but  all  such  children  would  be  provided  for  in  some  institutiim  espeda'ly 
adapted  for  their  care  and  treatment.  Suppose  a  child  under  ten  years,  jjlacd, 
directly  or  after  a  short  sojourn  at  a  primary  school,  at  board  in  a  suitable  fcim  ly. 
Great  care  is  had  in  the  selection  of  these  families,  usually  by  personal  visitation,  and 
extra  care  is  taken  after  such  placing,  by  frequent  visitation  that  the  mat  rial 
interests  of  the  children  are  properly  provided  for  ;  that  they  are  well  used,  well  'e ',  c  othed 
and  sheltered  ;  that  in  all  important  respects  they  are  treated  as  they  would  h  ive  b  on 
had  they  been  blessed  with  judicious  parents.  Salaried  female  visitors  sutUieiit 
for  the  purpose  are  constantly  employed  by  the  board,  and  in  cases  of  emHignicy, 
such  as  sickness  or  elopement,  families  in  which  such  children  are  placed,  arc;  in- 
structed to  n  tify  the  department  by  telegraphic  communication.  A  second  case  would 
be  a  child  over  ten  years  of  age,  similarly  placed  but  without  payment  of  b)ard, 
The  same  rule  <rould  be  followed  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  place,  the  visitation  l)y 
salaried  visitors,  or  when  a  (girl  is  so  placed,  by  auxiliary  visitors  serving  without  pay. 
Juvenile  offenders  when  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  board  may  be  i)laced  diiec  ly 
with  their  parents,  when  the  oflTence  is  slight  and  the  home  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
or  where  the  offence  is  grave  and  the  home  not  suitable  in  some  previously  selected 
family.  But  the  greater  number  are  placed  temporarily  in  the  primary  state  school, 
from  which  they  are  from  time  to  time  removed,  reference  being  hal  to  their  c  )n  liict 
while  thus  restrained,  to  their  homes  on  prodation,  or  to  some  family  other  than  their 
own  in  this  or  another  of  the  New  England  States.  Should  all  efforts  fail ;  shoultl  r  hase 
on  probation,  placing  in  families  and  re-transfer  to  the  primary  school  and  subseciuent 
release  or  placing  serve  no  good  purpose,  the  state  board  is  authorized  by  its  original 
mittimus  to  commit  such  recalcitrant,  boy  or  girl,  to  the  Lyman  or  industrial  school 
respectivly.  If  committed  directly  to  the  Lyman  or  Industrial  school  by  the  court 
or  magistrate  before  whom  arraigned  they  usually  remain  under  more  or  less  restraint 
and  surveillance  for  the  period  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  their  commitment,  when 
all  being  suitable  for  their  release  on  probation  in  their  own  homes  or  in  other  families 
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that  they  are  thus  disposed  of.     When  thnu  r.u    j  ■     l 

visited  by  an  officer  selected  espednllv  for  th"^!  '^  ^  ^T''  °'  ^*»"'««'  ^^e  boys  are 
the  interest  of  children  placed  fro^  he  I  y^an  "^  O  '  ,7^T  '^•""^  *'™«  '«  ^-"^e^^  'o 
thus  placed,  hi,s  employer  or  a  IvmnltLu  ^  ,  ?^  '^^  ^™^  iatiiuation  from  a  boyr 
this  officer  repairs  to  the  LeLandT^ntP"'^''''"'  ^^'^^  ■"*"«■•«  *»•«  "ot  all  ri.h7 
is  out  of  question  by  reiroftuU  T  h e  ;rff%tof  th^'t'  °^''  «"'^"---' 
re-located  or  returned  to  the  Lyman  schnni  7=  f  i  I  ^'.  ^^^  ^""^  '»  removed  and 
released  on  probation  or  placcir^^  i^  "  ^^  Itfof  ""5  '."?,  ''''«  8'^'«  «<> 
exceptionally  suited  to  the  work    ai.l.r     L  f  °*  *  selected  female  visitor, 

members  „f  our  community  whos;  bir  h  educatfoT  ?  ''"'' •'^'"^  ''•«'*°''«'  embracing 
thm  as  a.lvisors  of  youth  of  their  sex    anf  wh '^  ^««°«>^«°nB  eminently  qualify 

co-extensive  with  thei  knowledge  of  t!i:^irbLt^^^^^^^^  "'^^  '^^  unfortuLc  fs 

The  Chairman. 

th,  Jiasti   A^  Wr.;^ttir JXtZn^,^^^^^^^^^^^  ^--  ^-'-g  with 

the  poor  have  care  of  those  who  are  Srsettle  1  i  f  J^-*'"^^"*  '^'^^''^'  t^e  overslers  of 
who  have  settlement  in  the  state  and  ?hev  are Inh.-^'^  *=r"'""'*'y  '  '"  ^^her  words, 
for  these  children,  but  it  must  b^  oufsit'the  almhoTs     '  '*"  *°  '"^'^^  ^''^''  P^«^^«'«» 

pearLrsrtiSS^'^'l'Th:;?u:t^t^^^^  -  Boston,  do  they  ap- 

children  that  are  cared  for  by  throv'erseers  of  TeV'^"'  Tr'""'  "''  '^'^  «"'^  ^^^^^  ol 
from  the  others.  The  work-in  whTch  we  a  «  pn  P°°7- ^^"^  ^'"^  treated  differently 
paupers,  dependent,  neglected,  or Tuveniiroffrd.r^^'^'''^  T^^^''  ^'^  '=*"''^^«"'  ^l^^ther 
who  are  "settled  "  of  whom  I  hive  spoken  '       '^^  ""^  '""''''  *^«  pauper  children 

nl,;i  1?  ^*'''^'  '•especting  those  who  are  brought  before  the  courts  ?     A    Tt 
children  and  juvenile   offenders;   they    number  ^oSt,  A   Tj^ese  are  neglected 

m  families  from  the  Lyman  .choo  is  21fi  fh«  \"n  '  ^%  ""'"^'^'"  ^^  •^^"''''•en  out 
number  1.33;  tho  children  o^irth  custdv  of  S""'"  .'"'u^'"''"'  '^'  i^=>ncaster  school 
tion,  number  273,  and  the  negl.cte  c  lilcret  ^t  tZ'  '"^°  u'?'  T'  '"  *"  ^^''^'^■ 
probation  system  ;  this  niake^a  total  o  2  782  hat^s T.  ™  ^'^^'u  '"  ^°'"««  "'^  ^'le 
given  day-March  31st.  During  last  year  ot 58  PhU  '"'""'"'  ^  °'  *»>«  population  on  a 
or  another  as  neglected  children  iuvenHe  off^ul!.  .  ""f  o  f  "-^'^n^d  for  one  offence 
to.  Of  that  number  there  were  com mTttedl^^T'  "  V*"?  ^  '^^  '^'«*'«  '^^'^'^  attHiidel 
school  at  Lancaster  69.  Of  the  2  177  one  hui^drd'"  'ft-  Vh  ''  '^'  ^^'^''  '"^ustrial 
the  custody  of  the  board  to  deal  ^iUiL  they  ^aw  fit.'         ^'*^'^°"''  "^^^  '='^'"'"^"^d  to 

chari?y^.Ynr"';l\';ir^^^^^^  *°  *»^e  Board  of  lunacy  and 

.ent?    A^  The'magis'trate  hasthel's/c'     Ud  e  ^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

offpnce,  and  he  would  say  to  the  nnrput^    «^u"urenoi ought   betore  him  for  some  trivial 

chihiren  home  with  youTndlfttTernd  of  stweVk"  tt  ^et^ '' ^*^".  "'^' '^'^  '^^^' 
be  decided  upon,  he  find  that  they  have  coLupST ^         .         •"''  "^  ^''atever  time  may 

lengthen  their  probation  or  dischlgelLmigei^^^^^  ^«  f'^  -'^e^ 

selves  properly,  he  may  pass  such  senten<ra8m!l  hi  h'  ^"V^! '^^^.^^  "o*  conduct  them- 
with  which  they  were  charged  originally  ^      "^  ^^  punishment  for  the  offence 

■TheLS'oflu^TidcIarV.^       "''''"  they  Jconduct  themselves  properly  J    A. 
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Q  When  such  action  is  taken  are  you  present  in  the  court,  or  anybody  roprPBontni? 
you?  A  Certainly.  As  to  these  134  cliildren  that  we  spoke  of  as  being  comnnttfid  to- 
the  custody  of  the  board,  those  children  are  ours  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  ag-, 
iust  as  if  we  were  their  natural  parents.  We  do  not  ahk  anybody's  opinionjin  regard  to  tliom. 
If  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  well  and  good  ;  if  they  do  not  we  comniit  tluM..  tn 
any  institution  that  we  see  tit  upon  the  original  mittimus.  As  regards  oOO  odd  of  them, 
our  duty  is  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time  and  keep  ourselves  informed  as  to  their  con- 
duct On  the  other  hand,  wiiere  the  parent  takes  back  the  child,  it  comes  up  again  to  ho 
disposed  of  by  the  magistrate,  and  he  can  dispose  of  it  by  lengthening  ttie  probation  by 
discharge  or  by  committing  to  the  custody  of  the  board. 

Q.  Now  am  I  warranted  in  assuming  that  in  the  cases  of  134  children  dealt  with 
last  year  you  are  the  guardian  until  they  become  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
cases  of  586  children  put  on  probation,  you  are  merely  the  agents  of  the  court  tor  th.^ 
purpose  of  visitation,  oversight,  and  in  order  to  inform  the  court  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  children  ?     A.  Precisely  that  is  the  ease.     We  are  in  fact  the  agents  of  the  court. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  institutions  or  disposed  of  in  another  way  1  A.  Yes. 

Q  Have  you  a  right  to  look  after  the  children  that  were  sentenced  to  the 
Massachusetts  reformatory,  Lyman  school,  state  farm,  and  house  of  industry,  .tc, 
and  if  you  see  tit,  to  place  them  in  homes?  A.  Only  upon  their  release  from  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  were  sentenced,  and  that  release  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  who  decide  that  they  are  tit  to  go  out. 

Q,  The  number  that  you  have  to  deal  with  is  comparatively  limited  ;  that  is,  out 
of  the  2,177  your  supervision  extends  to  over  something  like  700?     A.  Thit  is  all. 

Q.  But  the  accumulation  is  going  on  so  that  practically  you  have  a  very  much  larger 
number?     A.   Yes.     We  have  a  very  much  lar^^or  number   on    our   hands   altogether. 
When  the  children  get  up  to  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  the  board,  or  its  a,i;ent,s 
select  what  proportion  will  be  discharged  entirely  from  their  control,  so  that  150  or  20O 
are  discharged  absolutely  every  year. 

Q  Would  you  recommend  your  system  in  its  entirety  for  adoi)tion  by  the  proviiK-ial 
authorities  in  Ontario?  A.  L  think  it  is  too  complicated.  You  see  we  have  got  this 
♦'  settlerjent  question "  and  the  jealousy  of  the  communities  of  the  central  powcr.s 
exercising  too  much  authority  to  contend  with,  and  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  in  order 
to  divide  up  this  work,  and  only  keep  in  our  hands  the  authority  of  interfering  svheu 
necessary.  For  instance :  We  have  all  these  neglected  children  committed  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  dependent  children  are  cared  for  by  the  overseers  of  tlie 
poor  but  the  statutes  provide  that  the  State  Board  shall  see  that  the  overseers  perform 
their  duty  If  they  keep  a  child  in  the  almshouse  which  ought  (o  be  in  a  family,  and 
after  being  remonstrated  with,  they  do  not  change,  the  Board  goes  into  the  almshouse  and 
takes  the  child  and  puts  it  into  a  family,  and  compels  the  city  or  town  to  pay  for  it» 
support  So  you  see  in  your  province  you  can  obviate  this,  and  the  friction  caused  by 
this  system  would  not  exist  in  the  community.  You  would  not  have  this  diviswii  of 
authority.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  oi  things  in  Ontario  is  very  simple  as 
compared  with  the  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts.  If  you  were  to  employ  an 
agent  with  authority  to  see  the  families  throughout  your  boundary  suitable  for  receiving 
and  providing  for  these  children— an  otlioer  capable  of  placing  all  of  them  in  the 
families  with  power  to  return  them  to  the  institution  in  which  they  were  p  aoed,  i 
they  are  not  conducting  themselves  properly— that  would  be  a  very  long  stepm  the  rigli 
direction,  and  when  you  carried  out  that  system  completely,  you  would  know  wlia 
more  would  be  necessary.  Such  a  system  as  would  provide  for  an  official  attendance  at 
the  "Qurt  in  thfi  interest  of  iuvenileoflfenders  or  neglected  children,  would  be  productive 
of  exceeding  great  good,  and  it  is  more  important  than  anything  else  in  connection  witH 
this  work.  You  will  notice  from  the  figures  which  we  have  published,  how  small  tbe 
proportion   is   that   goes   to   the    reform   school   and   establishments   of  the  nature  ot 
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n  dealt  with 


reformatories.     When  Miiqaonii„«„f*  .  '■ =" 

school  with  600  l^oys^ZTZ'Z  ZZlZ'm  ''' T'^'''  ^^   ^  ^ad  a  reform 
and  no  ship,  and  the  school  hasonly  got  S  *"^  "°^^«  ''»^«  ROt  one  achS 

attended  upon  the  courts  and  prevent.  J  ?1  LiUafs  tn  T»   '''  •  ^>^  ^     »«'<*»««  ^^eTave 

ho.e?i  'l°^rr^r8:oS5;^^*^«^^"^^^--"  P^^-g  for  the  board  of  children  in 

ccurf  tyorthEtuthTS^^^^^^^^  of  childre.  in  the  ope„ 

private  way  now.  These  cases  are  LVall vheaT.fr ?u' ^^^'^  ^-  Well,  it  is  in  " 
court  ,s  over.  The  hearing  is  tecLJcaUv  „uSn  f^\t^'  °''^'"*'-^  business  of  the 
system  under  which  it  is  conducted.  ^  ^      "'    ^""^  *»»«  Public  are  excluded  by  the 

in  th^  p^^L'Sr^  r  Nrtj^arT'LtlnT'^^^!  «^"«  ''^'  «-rally  appears 
when  they  are  to  be  examined!        ^  ^^  '"  *  P"^*'«  ''OO"™  ""til  the  time  arrive* 


mt  150  or  iOO 


Blackwell's  Island, 

New  York,  July  25th,  1890 

Tu;,T^4^'  '••"»•"""■■  J^'O.-W-aa;  Hon.  Ca..  Dr„r,,  Hon.  T.  VV.  Anglin,  A.P. 

I.l.ndrgl^fewrr'''"''''"""'™''™''"'  "»  '^"  -^o*  P.mt.»tia„  at  Bl.ctwe.I.. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  and  members  of  vour  familv  Iiq„«>  t  u  i- 
..r.io.  i„  the  P„it.d  Sute.   T  '  K,  had%«  'if'"™'.  "■=»".  '""S  .«.oci.tod  with  p,ia„„ 
S.....    M,  fathe.  General  Ablr«'^\lJZ'r>r''  ""''"  '"  ^"^  ^S 
pandtathor  wa,  superintendent  of  the  New  C^Wro  prU™  "J"  l«»"»ntia,y,  and  mj, 

Q.  How  ,o„,  have  ,ou  heen  here ,    A.  Ko„r  yea™  on  the  5.h  of  May  laat. 
.b  Ar."»VCgrit  l-^^aTaffTeLa^-  <'~-"''  »»  ««'  '  '-  «n  for 

Q.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  the  milder  treatment  1     A    w  n  •.  ■ 
name  g,ven  to  the  penitentiary  is  less  than  that  iJn  t^thl^   '/'  ''  '°°''**^^^'^  '^^'  '^^ 
young  men.     Perhaps  there  is  not  much  difference  but  iJ  il  lo.l  ^  P"'"*"'  '^P^''^'*"^  *»  'he 
a  young  man  commits  an  offence  that  comes  Sfn  m,r  1.  !?  "P"''  *"  *^^*  "«ht.     If 

why  the  judge  cannot  send  him  to  Elmim  aid  he  wS  ZnfZ^  'u'''  '^''^  ^'  ^o'"^  "-^^^ou 
State  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  '         ^^  ^"^  ^^"<^  ^"^  here  in  preference  to  the 
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is  taken  before  the  police  justices  in  the  mornin-r  if  it  is  a  slight  offence  the  police  justice 
^11  dispose  of  the  case  at  once,  discharge  or  fine  the  man,  send  him  ten  days  or  six  months 
to  the  workhouse  on  this  itland  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  case  of  Kerious  assault  oi-  of 
larceny  or  felony,  the  prisoner  is  remanded  to  the  city  prison  called  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Are  there  any  sentenced  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  ?  A,  There  are  a  few.  The 
judges  can  send  men  for  thiity  or  sixty  days  there,  but  they  very  rarely  i.end  sentenowl 
men  there.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  the  Ludlow  Street  gaol,  for  persons  committed 
under  the  old  law  for  debt. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  case  of  prisoners  that  come  before  the  court  and  are  convicted  and 
sentenced?  A.  The  workhouse  prisoners  are  all  sentenced  from  the  police  courts. 
Those  remanded  prisoners  from  the  gaol,  when  tried  by  the  court  of  general  sessions,  are 
either  sentenced  here  or  to  the  State  prison  ;  then  we  have  a  court  of  special  sessions 
held  by  the  police  justices  and  from  this  court  certain  proportions  are  sent  to  us  and  the 
other  to  Sing  Sing. 

Q.  You  receive  no  juveniles?  A.  Little  children  are  sent  to  the  protectories.  There 
are  Cathoiic  [irotectories  and  other  institutions  that  deal  with  children. 

Q.  Are  they  S'ite  institutions  proper?  A.  They  belong  to  various  societies; 
and  then  we  have  a  State  house  of  refuge'  on  Randall's  Island  to  which  girls  are  com- 
mitted until  they  art  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  f<.nf  reformatories  for  children— youths  who  get  into  crime  ?  A.  No, 
thesi-  do  not  1  tjlong  to  the  city  system. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  the  prison  to-day  ?    A.  992. 

(^.  Row  high  do  you  go  sometimes?  A.  The  highest  number  I  have  had  has 
been  1,150. 

Q.  How  do  you  employ  them  all  ?  A.  "We  employ  them  entirely  at  work  for  the 
departments,  either  in  manufacturing  or  repairing  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Oorrection. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  industries  ?  A.  All  classes.  "We  have  men  at  work  manu- 
facturing implements,  clothing,  brooms  and  brushes,  boots  and  shoes;  in  fa-t,  everything 
to  fill  the  wants  of  the  prisons  and  asylums  and  almshouse  and  workhouse,  except  that 
the  workhouse  does  a  good  deal  for  itself. 

Q.  "What  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  establishments  do  you  work  for  /  A. 
I  should  say  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  16,000.  I  do  not  think  that  we  vary 
much  from  that. 

Q.  Does  the  city  make  an  appropriation  for  each  prison  ?  A.  The  city  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Bisfore  this  is 
made  the  commissioners  make  out  a  list  of  what  they  require  for  salaries,  new  buildings 
and  everything  of  that  kind  ;  this  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimates,  includes  the 
mayor,  the  comptroller  and  one  or  two  others,  and  they  allow  so  much  for  each  institution. 
The  commissioners  or  president  goes  before  this  board  and  they  question  him  as  to  the 
cost  and  if  they  can  cut  off  any  items  they  will  do  so. 

Q.  In  estimating  for  the  wants  of  each  institution  is  your  labor  included  ?  A.  No ; 
all  the  work  that  we  do  at  the  penitentiary  if  paid  for  to  outside  mechanics  would  more 
than  support  the  institution. 

Mr.  JuHY. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  an  account  against  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Oorroction 
with  respect  to  this?  A.  I  will  just  explain  :— We  have  a  store  keeper  who  keeps  the 
stock,  taking  account  of  everything  received  and  disbursed.  We  will  say  that  one  of  the 
hospitals  needs  a  thousand  bedsteads  made  j  they  make  out  a  requisition  for  what  they 
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allowed  and  send«  on  the  order  :'  Le  to  makeProOO  b^lT  T'  L"  "''  ^^""^^  '^  '^  '« 
master  blacksmith'sshoi*  and  inform  the  mL^r^fK?-'^'*^*'^''  '*»«"  ^  send  to  the 
sition  for  the  material  Ihat  is  ^nt^d  an7Sr  tTot ''Z''^"'''.*^  '  ''«  ^'''P^^'''  »  ^^4"^ 
The  material  is  delivered  to  him,  the  bedsteaTar^ L?  I      ^"a  T^  ^  *^«  P^«P«^  'l^^tSrs. 
to  the  hospital  or  whatever  institution iKu^L  iTre^iJed  f^^^^^  "^^'  '^  '='^-=-'1 

A.  N^o  ;  L"t"aVorTat  rSo"  ifr^/ntd^  Tc^^^  1''^.  '^^V^'^^  ^'  '^^'  ^^-^ 
ers  would  more  than  support  the  in^S^^f,,  l'::  ZZeft'll  iti^  If  ^^^^"^ 
The  Chairman. 

haveULHunSin^tr^teSd^L^' te  ^^"^^^^^^^^^  °^  ^""^-^^  ^  A.  We 
that  they  are  to  furnish  the  sle  aTd  do  thTexSvatTon  anT°"r:/"'f '  ^"  '''"  ^«"^-°* 
100  men  employed  at  stone  cutting  at  the  quarry  ''*°"^-     ^  '^^^^  °^'«'- 

Mr.  Jury, 
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may  go  on  with  the  structure.  '^      '^  "^^^  "P '"  ^''der  that  the  contractor 

Q.  Now,  does  this  work  keep  your  900  or  1  ^c^n  «,  n 

Thfl  Chairman.  ''' 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 
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every  able  bodied  man  sent  to  prison  should  be  made  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  his  main- 
tenance while  he  is  locked  up  in  prison.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  lu  a  prison  should 
live  better  than  most  of  our  mechanics  outside,  and  havo  an  exsier  time  in  prison  than 
the  men  have  who  are  earning  their  living  in  an  honest  way. 

Xhe  ClIAIRMAX. 

Q  You  have  had  a  long  experience  in  a  great  many  prisons  and  penitentiaries ' 
A  Yes  I  was  in  Albany  penitentiary  for  a  great  many  years  under  my  father.  I  wa< 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  Elmira  reformatory  for  five  years.  I  was  superin 
tendpnt  of  all  tl  'isons  in  the  state  for  five  years,  and  then  I  had  charge  of  all  cla,sses 
of  prisons.  I  have  had  charge  of  our  penitentiaries,  onr  county  prisons,  and  our  state 
prisons  for  felons. 

Q  Do  you  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  are  reformed  \  A.  No,  I  think 
not.  The  only  thing  I  can  judge  by  is  when  they  do  not  come  back  here  again,  but 
generally  speaking  the  number  who  reform  is  small. 

Q  Of  what  class  of  prisoners  have  you  most  hopes  of  reformation  1  A.  I  ha-e  a 
number  of  professional  prisoners,  pickpockets,  burglars,  bank  robbers,  and  it  is  vtry 
rarely  one  of  these  men  reform.  I  have  known  a  few,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they 
do  so  Of  the  young  men  who  are  dent  to  prison  for  the  first  time  for  embezzlement, 
forgery— the  result  of  sudden  temptations,  in  establishments  where  they  have  the 
handling  of  money,  a  great  many  never  come  back  again. 


Q. 


Of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  is  there  a  large  proportion  reformed  by 
any  kind  of  treatment  that  you  know  of  %  A.  No,  I  can  answer  that  right  off.  They 
are  what  are  called  "  revolvers,"  "  in  and  oat."  They  have  a  glorious  drunk,  and  then 
they  will  be  quite  sober  five  or  six  months  it  may  be. 

Q  Are  many  of  these  prisoners  supporters  of  families,  or  are  most  of  them  a  charse 
upon  their  families  \  A.  Those  who  come  under  my  observation  are  mostly  a  charge  upon 
their  families. 

Q  You  have  constantly  been  keeping  up  a  system  of  labor  in  your  prison  and  you 
think  that  it  has  not  affected  anv  real  permanent  cure  of  those  drunk  and  disorderly 
characters  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  You  may  take  a  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk— that  is  a  drunkard— he  gets  drunk  and  he  is  sent  to 
ihe  work-house  or  penitentiary.  He  goes  and  works  faithfully  and  does  as  much  work 
as  any  man.  The  moment  he  gets  out  back  he  goes  to  his  old  habits.  Thus  he  goes  m 
and  out  the  whole  time.     The  only  thing  is  to  keep  him  permanently. 

Q  Would  you  recommend  for  this  cUss  ten  or  thirty  days  up  to  three  months ;  or 
would  you  even  recommend  longer  periods  up  to  two  years  %  A.  Yes,  I  would.  Under  the 
state  law  the  custom  usrd  to  be  small  fines  up  to  $10  with  imprisonment  m  default,  but 
a  law  was  passed  that  any  man  convicted  a  second  time  for  the  offence  of  intoxicatioii 
m\o\\\>  be  punished  bv  imprisonment  for  double  the  former  sentence,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  old  revolvers  would  come  up  and  they  would  be  given  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

0  Does  your'  law  regard  drunkenness  as  a  crime  ?  A.  It  regards  it  as  an  offence. 
If  a  policeman  sees  a  man  staggering  in  the  street,  he  has  the  power  to  arrest  him  and 
take  liim  to  the  station. 

Q  Do  you  think  this  altogether  wise.  Does  it  not  enormously  multiply  the  number 
of  cases  of  drnnkennessl  A.  I  suppose  the  police  do  here  as  they  do  in  many  othtr 
nlacea  •  if  th^'y  see  a  man  a  little  the  worse  for  drink  they  help  him  along  to  another 
beat,'  but  if  he  is  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  tell  what  he  is  doing,  the  police  take  huu  along 
to  the  station. 

Q  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  inebriate  asylums  ?  A.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
what  is  done  there.     I  think  they  have  done  little  to  reclaim  habitual  drunkards. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Your  recommendation  then  in  respect  of  habitual  drunkards  who  are  brought 
before  the  court  constantly,  is  long  sentences  ?  A.  Yes,  I  would  keep  them  in  two  year". 
Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  doubling  the  sentences.     Do  vou  double  them 

t::iA:7:7o:r'''"''''^''  ^-  ^^>^^^'^-o.i,,o.o.  ithinkthejusticTs 


Q.  Labor  is  a  part  of  yonr  system  we  can  see,  and  hard  labor  at  that ;  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  has  the  prison  labor  controversy  affected  your  legislation  in  respect  of  the 
methods  of  employing  prisoners  in  the  State  of  New  York?  A.  It  has  in  the  State 
prisons  but  it  has  not  changed  me.  The  system  we  have  now  in  operation  has  been  the 
system  for  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  DnuRY. 

Q.  Does  not  the  party  employing  the  labor  agree  upon  a  certain  price  for  everything' 
he  price  being  so  fixed  that  the  contractor  shall  not  be  able  to  undersell  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  open  market?     A.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  I  think  it  is  liable  to  the 
sarae  objection  as  the  contract  system,  for  you  have  the  same  safeguard  so  far  as  the 
contractor  is  concerned  m  that  case. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  way  of  employing  prisoners  in  penitentiaries?  A  Mv 
opinion  of  our  convict  labor  is  that  the  best  way  of  employing  prisoners  is  the  old  contract 
system  properly  carried  out  and  under  proper  supervision,  and  that  care  be  taken  in  any 
one  industry  that  the  contractor  should  pay  a  sufficient  price  per  day  to  bring  the  value 
of  the  prisoners'  labor  as  near  to  the  cost  of  the  article  in  the  outside  market  as  possible 
I  might  be  prejudiced  a  little  on  this  account-that  1  was  brought  up  in  a  prison  from 
my  youth,  where  contract  labor  existed,  but  I  have  never  known  in  any  prison  that  I 
have  had  charge  of  that  any  contrac^.or  ever  undersold  the  market.  In  my  opinion  if 
there  is  any  harm  done  to  the  outside  mechanics  by  prison  labor,  it  is  much  more  liable 
to  be  dene  by  the  piece-price  system  than  by  the  contract  system;  that  is.  if  it  were 
properly  administered.  '  '  ^^ 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  taking  a  wide  range  of  industries  for  the  employment  of  prison 
It  ^  r\t^'''^  't**  ^?"'^do  !«««  damage  to  free  labor  than  limiS 
the  .mge?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  would  take  a  wide  range  in  order  to  minimize  the  evil  <oS 
mention  if  I  could.  Ihere  may  be  certain  industries  I  would  not  introduce  into  a  prison 
because  so  few  are  employed  at  them  in  the  outside  manufactures.  Now  that  we  have  a 
hat  business  in  this  State  I  would  not,  were  I  to  remain  a  superintendent  controlling  the 
industiiee  of  prisons,  conduct  that  business.  ^ 

Q.  Why?  A.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  number  employed  at  it  in  the  State  is 
80 small;  and  m  the  next  place,  it  is  not  a  desirable  industry  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  to  be  conducted.  «-ircum 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  system  here  better  than  the  contract  system  ?  A  No  I 
consider  this  system  here  satisfactory  just  so  long  as  all  the  men  are  kept  at  work  'mv 
Idea  IS  that  every  man  sent  to  a  prison  should  be  kept  at  hard  labor.  " 

Q.  Apart  from  all  sociological  or  other  considerations  do  you  think  that  this  is  as 

Hon,  Mr.  Drury. 

„.  1  ?u  ^^^^  y®"  ^^'^f  supplied  these  institutions  and  there  is  still  more  labor  m  the 
gaol  than  you  can  utilize,  what  would  you  do  then?    A.  I  would  keep  them  on  the 
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contract  system.  I  would  manufacture  for  the  charitable  institutions  and  get  them  to 
absorb  all  I  could  supply;  but  if  they  could  not  utilize  the  whole  I  would  put  the 
surplus  labor,  just  as  I  tell  you,  on  the  contract  system  before  I  would  take  on  any  other 
system.  I  believe  it  is  much  better  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  men  and  for  the  State 
than  any  other  prison  system. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  objection  to  employing  men  in  an  industry  at  which  tliere 
were  but  few  employed  in  the  State.  Is  that  because  there  are  but  few  employed,  or 
have  you  another  reason  1  A.  That  is  all.  You  see  the  prison  labor  mif?ht  destroy  an 
industry  altogether,  if  there  were  few  men  employed  at  this  in  the  open  market ;  if  the 
industry  was  very  small  and  the  convict  prisons  were  producing  perhaps  three  times  the 
amount  that  was  produced,  those  engaged  in  these  industries  would  have  a  just  complaint 
against  the  prison  for  destroying  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  prisoner  would  get 
a  portion  of  the  sales  value  of  his  labor?  A.  No,  sir,  not  unless  you  give  a  certain  p»r 
centage  to  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol  whose  conduct  is  good.  Upon  any  other  principle 
I  would  not.  I  would  not  allow  pay  for  work  for  this  reason  ;  if  you  do  that  you  have 
got  to  fix  a  standard,  to  fix  the  amount  td  be  performed  by  each  prisoner,  each  man  ;  for 
instance  we  will  take  say  a  business  where  two  men  who  last  shoes  are  engaged.  You 
will  say  to  them,  you  will  be  allowed  so  many  cents  for  every  extra  pair.  One,  who  is  a 
good  prisoner  and  works  hard,  is  not  able  to  work  up  to  stint  as  it  is  called  ;  whereas  the 
other  does  a  great  deal  more  than  the  stint.  Another  thing,  there  are  no  class  of  men  in 
the  world  so  jealous  of  their  rights  as  prisoners  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve 
discipline  amongst  them  if  they  do  not  get  everything  they  see  another  get.  Any  system 
by  which  others  could  earn  money  and  they  could  not  would  be  a  serious  source  of  trouble, 
I  would  agree  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  the  earnings  to  every  prisoner,  but  I  would 
give  just  the  same  amount  to  the  men  employed  in  the  hall  cleaning  and  sweeping  as  to  the 
skilled  mechanics.  I  would  have  it  depend  on  a  man's  good  behaviour.  Under  the  old 
system,  when  the  contractors  paid  for  the  work,  I  stopped  as  much  as  I  could  in  prison 
and  got  to  know  all  the  prisoners  and  their  ways.  Whenever  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  they  were  given  anything  I  would  find  a  prisoner,  if  he  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
shops,  come  in  a  short  time  and  ask  to  be  assigned  to  some  other, shop.  The  only  reanon 
that  he  wanted  the  change  of  work  would  be  because  he  wanted  to  get  money  there.  You 
see  it  creates  jealousies  and  disorganizes  the  whole  establishment. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  cellular  or  separate  system  1    A.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  I  think  the  men  who  are  congregated  together  in 
the  shops  have  got  discipline,  and  it  is  the  proper  way  to  work  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man  should  be  kept  in  a  cell  by  himself  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
more  especially  during  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  It  would  lead  to  insanity.  Of 
course,  under  any  circumstances,  they  are  in  a  cell  by  themselves  at  night,  but  in  the 
day  they  are  marching  to  work.  They  see  each  other  at  work,  and  even  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  converse  together  they  feel  that  there  are  human  beings  around  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  then  you  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  apply  it  to  prisoners  waiting 
trial  1  A.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  punishing  a  raiin 
pretty  badly  before  he  is  convicted.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  in 
the  gaols  separate  rooms  where  some  men  could  be  confined,  and  the  gaoler  could  use 
certain  discrimination  in  placing  the  men  in  the  rooms.  I  would  not  take  a  hard-ned 
criminal  and  place  him  in  the  same  room  as  a  man  who  has  perhaps  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune and  is  waiting  trial. 

Q.  If  the  man  preferred  to  be  put  into  a  room  by  himself,  what  then !  g  A.  Then 
I  would  not  object  to  that. 
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the   UniJS  \T1  ''""S  *  ^T^  ''"*'  ''^°"*  ^'^^  indeterminate  sentences  since  we  came  to 
lenitynlr,  goi         """"   ^'"^   ^^^'^^   ^^^'^   '^^^^  ^     ^-  ^^  ''^  -^  "  ^^  as  our 

n««  S,*  ^''^i  '"  ^°"''  ?P'"*°"  reganling  it  ?     A.  For  old  offenders  I  do  not  think  it  any 
use,  but  for  the  general  mass  of  prisoners  my  opinion  is  favorable   to  its  <i7lnnHnn      T 

1;::£T  atrf  tSl-^r'^^r^  establishmLt.^where  theirttlLt  se^ris  il 
opeiation,  ami  I  think  the  system  is  only  successful  a.s  regards  a  selected  class  of  first 
olienders  You  toke  two  men  there  brought  up  for  ihe  same  offence  tlLy  are  sentenced 
on  the  indeterminate  plan,  one  is  an  old  ofiender  and  he  has  b^en  ?n  .'.r  on  oer  and  over 
agam  ;  the  other  is  in  for  his  first  offence.  The  old  offender  wiirconduct  himself  weuTn 
every  respect,  and  will  work  himself  out  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  a  voung  nTan  who  has 
never  been  m  pnson  be  ore  breaks  the  rules,  and  some  marks  are  plac^ed  again  him 
Ten  chances  to  one  he  will  get  a  longer  sentence  than  the  other. 

m.n  ?■  A°rZ  *t'"''  *\"*  *•"'  "^'*fu"  ''  ."P*  *°  '"^•^*'  '^  8°°^  P'-'^o"^'-  'ather  than  a  good 
man  !    A.  I  think  so.     I  suppose  there  is  no  meana  of  reading  a  man's  heart. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  first  offenders  who  have 
gone  as  far  in  crime  as  some  who  have  been  convicted  two  or  three  times  !     A.   I  do. 

•    ^■J']'^'''  /^®  J":''^»t  '^^  cnn  prisoners  who   have  been  committed  to  the  state 
prison  be  transferred  to  the  state  reformatory  ]    A.  No. 

wi.  ?■  ^  u\^°"  ^"'"  ?'y  ""'« '^T  °^  ••^«'»"ni«8  hardened  criminals-old  offenders. 
What  would  be  yo-jr  method  of  dealing  with  them  ?     A.  I  would  lock  them  up  for  life 

irreclTimauT"  ^  ^^°  °''  *'"'®®  ^®'"™'  '°  '^^  '^''*®  P"'°''  for  felony  is 

y.  Are  there  second  or  third  term  prisoners  at  Elmira  ?     A.  Oh,  yes.     The  iudees 
who  try  the  cases  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  when  they  send  them  there. 

Q.  Are  your  dietaries  the  same  for  all  prisoners;  do  they  vary  at  all?     A.  No. 

It  J'i"7*  i  '""''  ^^"^  ''  '""*  ^''^  '"'•  *  '"«"*•' i«  ^^^  '^^^  «8  that  of  the  man 
who  18  sent  for  nve  years. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  re-committals  have  you  here  J     A.  I  think  about  30  or  40 

p6r  cGnt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

A  w '  ^"'-^  ^°"  ^"^  .T""^  ^^""^  ""^^  ^^''^  graduated  from  Elmira  reformatory  ? 
A.  VVe  receive  occasionally  men  who  have  passed  through  there. 

.v.rXZ^"'^  '  P^'f"!  services  have  you  ?  A.  We  have  Protestant  and  Catholic  services 
every  Sunday  ;  Protestant  in  the  morning  and  Catholic  in  the  afternoon.  Our  Catholic 
rSr"  'a  i'^^^^fP'^'"  °f  the  institution,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  hospital.  Both 
tathohc  and  Protestant  come  and  go  whenever  they  please. 

Q.  Is  your  library  large  ? 
depend  entirely  upon  gifts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duury. 

redstttSr^'wh-M  ^'""^  '^'-'^  *^-*  ^"/'•*"°°  they  have  established  a  new  system  of 
syftem?  i"  tTmV  •/•""■  T."'? /''  ''^'''°'"  *°  '^'  advisability  of  introducing  the 
hat  th!v  it;  I    .  ''  """^  u°  *"''"  *  '^""""^  °^  professional  prisoners  and  others,  so 

mat  they  can  be  traced  as  much  as  possible. 

certain  sS'se^'*"  '°"'''''''  '*  ^^§^^^'"8  ^o  many  of  the  prisoners?    A.  Well,  it  is  in  a 


A.  We  have  some  two  or  three  thousand  volumes.     We 
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Nkw  York  State  Rkformatory, 

Ei.MiRA,  N.V.,  26tli  July,  18[»U. 

Preiient, — J.   VV.   Langrnuir,  Esq,  chairman;   Hon.   Chas.   Drury,   Hon.  T.  \V.  Anglin, 
A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  examiii'^d, 

Tlie  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Rpecialty  of  penology  and  prison 
systems?  A.  I  am  now  6.3  years  old.  I  have  been  at  it  since  I  was  21,  that  is  42 yoars. 
My  services  commenced  at  the  old  Connecticut  state  prison,  as  a  clerk  of  the  prison  ;  then  I 
went  as  assistant  superintendent  to  General  Pilsbury  at  Albany  prison.  I  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rochester  penitentiary  when  they  completed  their  buildings,  and 
there  organized  the  industrial  system.  I  served  seven  years  at  the  Detroit  housn  of 
correction  ;  the  commissioners  came  to  me  for  the  plans  for  the  municipal  prison  thorp, 
and  when  it  was  partially  completed  I  went  there  and  opened  it  and  remained  there 
until  1876.     In  1876  I  came  here  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  official  position  now?  A.  I  am  now  General  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  this  reformatory  differ  from  the  other  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  of  your  state  ?  A.  First  in  the  selection  of  a  special  cla^s  of  prisoners  to 
be  treated  here,  viz.,  males  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  felons  to  the  exclusion  of 
misdemeanants,  and  men  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony,  who  may  have  beea  in 
a  house  of  refuge  or  guilty  of  misdemeanor.  Then  they  must  be  between  16  and  30 
years  of  age.  The  second  difference  consists  in  the  system  of  sentence.  The  law 
provides  that  the  court  shall  not  determine  the  periods  of  a  man's  detention  here,  but  no 
one  shall  be  detained  longer  than  the  maximum  statutory  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  ollVnee 
of  which  he  is  convicted  The  third  difference  is  in  the  system  of  treatment,  which  has 
been  termed  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  has  been  based  on  the  indeterminate 
system  already  referred  to.  There  is  a  marking  system  under  which  the  moat  minute 
record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performances  and  progress,  and  demeanor  and  industry ; 
instructive  or  productive  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  his  mental  growth  indicated  by  his 
work  at  the  schools. 

Mr.  JuBV. 

Q.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  conduct  is  classed  under  the  head  of  demeanor  here  i 
A.  Yes.  The  next  distinguishing  feature  is  in  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the 
men  here — the  schools.  Every  inmate  upon  admission  is  assigned  to  his  appropriate  place 
in  the  grades  school,  and  assigned  school  tasks  under  competent  teachers  who  will  instruct 
him  under  the  oral  system.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  monthly  written  examinations 
and  a  failure  to  pass  the  minimum  percentage  required  involves  loss  of  time,  as  does 
failure  in  demeanor,  or  failure  in  the  trades  school  examination  ;  or  properly,  in  the 
industrial  results.  Latterly  a  difference  has  come  to  exi.st  because  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  place,  and  the  organizing  of  the  inmates  into  a  regiment,  witliin 
two  years  or  so  with  a  full  and  complete  complement  of  officers.  Out  of  this  military 
organization  has  come  a  new  government — a  disciplinary  government.  The  inmates  from 
the  advanced  grades  who  are  placed  under  parole  being  appointed  monitors  and  overseers 
in  place  of  citizens  previously  employed.  It  is  a  system  of  self-government  on  a  military 
basis.  Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  instruction  given  in  trades.  All  the  men 
on  admission  are  assigned  to  some  mechanical  instruction  as  well  as  to  their  place  in 
the  school  which  I  have  just  spoken  of.  A  careful  enquiry  is  made  into  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  men  for  some  particular  place  in  the  world's  work,  as  to  their  possible 
introduction  into  an  industry  upon  their  release,  as  to  the  employment  of  near  relatives, 
as  to  the  general  class  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  community  to  which  they  would 
probably  go.     Here  the  prisoner  proceeds  upon  a  formulated  outline,  each  trade  being 
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erintendent  of 


divided  into  variouH  subdivisions  and  a  number  of  JesaonH  assigned  to  eu.-h  F.iilur..  to 
paHH  niont lily  examinations  in  the  trade  schools  also  results  in  loss  of  timn.  The  nowegt 
eature  hat  distinguishes  this  reformatory  from  every  other  prison  is  tho  attention  given 
to  he  physical  training  of  defectives,  with  a  vie  ,v  to  bringing  about  a  better  mental"  t„t« 
ami  capacity,  ni  the  expectation  of  course  that  broad  scientitic  treatment,  based  upon 
better  physical  condition,  is  the  vehicle  for  instinctive  moral  impulse.  For  this  a  buil.lin>r 
an.l  apparatus  have  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  It  is  built  on  ground 
measu-ng  80  feet  by  1 40  fe.t  with  very  complete  arrangements-Turkish  bath  and  plunuo 
Uth,  and  complete  apparatus  such  as  is  supplied  to  the  best  gvinnasiums.  This  is  no 
mere  amusement  for  the  inmites,  but  i.  a  complete  system  of  scicn'titio  renovation  tor  those 
wh.)  may  need  it.  It  ought  to  be  stated  for  the  sake  of  emphasising  the  ditlerence  between 
tli.9  and  other  institutions  that  this  reformatory  deals  with  a  selected  class  of  inmates 
on  the  so  called  indeterminate  sentence  system,  from  an  educational  and  .lisciplin^ry  point 
of  view  ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  average  prison  in  the  most  important  particular, 
that  under  the  law  of  discipline  the  matter  of  retribution  is  left  out  and  the  whole  treat 
ment  of  the  prisoner  liere  is  remedial. 


A,  We  have  at  tb«   present  time 


Q.  What  number  of  prisoners  have  you  now  1 
considerably  over  a  thousand  inmates. 

Hon.  Mr.  DuuiiY. 

Q.  Is  everything  that  you  are  doing  here  laid  down  in  the  statute  governing  the 
institution?  A.  No.  The  statute  simply  provides  that  this  reformatory  shall  be 
administered  on  a  non-partisan  iiasis  ;  then  in  the  most  broad  and  general  terms  the  board 
of  managers  are  authorized  to  establish  a  mark  system  and  they  are  authorized  to  use  any 
measures  that  they  deem  to  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Q.  When  was  the  reforr^atory  established?    A.  In  187C. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state?  A.  I  am  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.     I  hey  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

Q.  In  whom  is  vested  to  determine  when  a  man  is  reformed  ?  A.  The  Board  of 
Managers.     They  arrive  at  their  decision  through  their  experts  here. 

Q.  Is  the  Board  appointed  for  a  long  period?  A.  They  are  appointed  for  five 
years.     There  is  only  one  of  the  original  board,  Dr.  Way,  who  has  been  here  since  the 

beginning. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  sometimes  that  ono  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  a  board 
of  managers  is  that  they  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  system  to  a  great  extent? 
A.  It  IS  not  so  here. 

Q^Do  they  receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services  ?  A.  The  Board  serve  without 
pay.     Ihey  meet  once  a  month  as  a  board  meeting  and  also  a  parole  court. 

Q.  Have  you  a  right  to  make  a  selection  of  the  prisoners  from  the  other  penal  prisons 
of  the  state  ?  A.  Yes.  Such  a  provision  of  the  law  exists,  but  it  has  never  been  made 
available  except  in  individual  instances.  The  object  in  the  beginning  was  to  guard  against 
any  mmates  being  sent  here  who  might  not  be  eligible.  The  courts  were  rei)ugnant  to 
sending  prisoners  here  at  first ;  now  they  send  too  many. 

(j).  Does  the  law  now  seem  to  be  appreciated  and  availed  of  by  the  bench? 
A.  Uh  yes ;  that  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons  who,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judges,  have  been  sent  here. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  prisoners  sometimes  understate  their  age  for  the  purpose  of  getting  here  ?  A. 
Not  m  many  instances.  r    r  o         o 
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The  OnAiHMAN, 

Q.  Could  tho  indotprniinatfi  syHtcm  in  your  opinion  be  Rdvantagoously  appll»>il  in  tho 
case  of  a  priRon  for  malo  ndultg  where  tho  priaoni-rs  tiro  cotitinod  for  perioda  varying  from 
one  month  to  not  exceeding  two  yearH,  and  many  of  thoni  incorrigible  otfendorB  I  A.  It 
could  not.  Homo  portions  of  the  system  couM  be  applied  and  »'■  .10  could  not.  Tli.. 
inducement  to  good  conduct  given  from  the  mark  nystem  could  be  r  ,»plie<l. 

Q.  Could  tho  Hvitem  be  applied  in  the  caso  of  youths  under  lifteon  years  of  a«o 
sentenced  to  a  reformatory  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  nystem  be  imliacriminately  applied  to  all  reformatories  for  boys  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  grading  would  it  be  ntcessary  to  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  priHoncrn! 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  eliminate  any  ;  the  system  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  Could  your  system  be  applifd  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  penitfuMary, 
irrespective  of  the  offence  committcid,  for  periods  from  two  years  to  life,  or  u  it 
imperative  to  the  succossful  carrying  out  of  the  system  that  a  selection  of  priHoncrs 
should  be  made,  having  regard  to  age,  nature  of  offences  committed,  whether  previously 
sentenced,  and  general  susccptitnlity  to  improvement  ?  A.  Yea.  Under  a  grading  systrni 
it  could  be  applied  to  all. 

Q  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  gradations  ]  A,  The  highest  grade  woukl  l.« 
some  institution  rorresponding  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  The  next  grade  wouM  lie 
intermediate  between  the  incorrigibies  and  contirmed  class  of  criminals,  and  an  indumrial 
and  educational  reformatory  with  discipline  and  system  varied  considerably  from  whit 
we  have  here.  The  lowest  grade  would  bo  contirmed  criminals.  Vicious  and  degraded 
persons  should  be  confineil  here  always  with  an  opportunity  of  improvemen..  so  that 
Ibey  may  progress  all  along  the  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  DnuRV. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  no  man  is  absolutely  beyond  hope  as  a  criminal  ?  A.  I 
believt;  that  there  are  men  who  cannot  be  re-habilitated  during  their  lives  with  the 
present  reformatory  agencies.  If  you  ask  me  to  point  them  out  they  would  constitute  a 
limited  number.  There  are  persons  so  phyi'ically  defective,  epileptics,  diseased  and 
suffering  from  physical  deterioration,  men  of  a  physically  low  type,  low  intellectually, 
dull,  bordering  upon  feeble-minded ness  and  insanity,  and  other  diseasen  of  a  like  character 
who  cannot  be  re-habilitated  ;  but  occasionally  you  get  one  feeble-minded  who  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  although  he  may  be  included  in  the  class  on  the  border  lino  Ixitwetn 
sanity  and  insanity.  There  are  persons  who  have  beco  e  so  defective  in  the  fibre  tissue, 
so  perverted  in  their  faculties,  whose  nature  is  so  warped,  whose  system  has  beuoine  so 
impregnated  with  malevolence  that  during  the  life  time  of  the  man  with  tho  facilicies 
that  we  have  it  may  be  impossible  to  eradicate  all  thinu  things ;  but  the  professional 
thief  or  criminal  does  not  constitute  in  the  American  States  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 
population.  There  were  60,000  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  you 
may  go  through  them  all  and  you  cannot  get  more  than  6,000  who  can  be  fairly  designated 
professional  criminals. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Given  a  mati  of  criminal  tendencies  but  held  under  restraint.  He  heai's  that 
a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  punishable  by  twenty-one  years  penal  servitude  may 
be  sent  to  this  reformatory,  and  by  living  up  to  the  rules  may  get  out  in  two  years, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  such  a  man?  A.  Let  me  transpose  your  (luestion 
slightly.  What  is  the  feeling  f  such  criminals  brought  before  th(!  courts  of  Ne>v  York! 
Those  who  know  Elmira  Reformatori  want  none  of  it ;  they  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
Friaoti  ill  prefefenee  to  it. 
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n  years  of  awe 


h  n«.  to  knot  how  Ion'. t?  iT'l"  T'"  ""P^''"  '°  '."l  '^  r'"""'*'  ^«»in  <Je«iro.  .bovo  all 

Q.  One  ju(]gn  sentences  a  man  to  your  institution,  anothor  for  a  like  ofFuncfi  in  an 

ad.ninis.er  penalties  to  satisfy  the  sense  o^f^ustfc'r  orr^Jsonlr/Snt'Zu  tth^ 
effi..,   would  be  ov.l.  for  ho  then  pays  the  debt  and  feels  himself  quits  with  soaioty 

A.  l're«?rZtrf  ros^i^^^^^^^^  «'--*  -  ^-«  -^-"'-ory  institutions  t 


am  now  S  nw'f^y""'.  "''"'  'i^^u'""  "'  «'"P'°yi"«  P"«on<'r8  in  a  reforn.atory  ?     A. 
"  "::tr'l;^;;l?ill!!!:\.;^?"  P"/r«  °'  the  introductiou  of  industrL  into 


reformatory  for  prisonTrs  "sVould  beV;;rirari:a8t'''Ti;erltrd"i;  i '"?"  k'"  i"^".'^' 
men  and  should  facilitate  a  man's  earning  a  leBitimntV  liSf  i    •"»*'-"°tive  to  the 

n"ow"be;onduci;d  in  thlsTtJIte'^i'ntelV!"'  '^'  ""'  "'^^'•'  "'*^°'^  P"^'''^  ^'^dustrVs  m"u8t 
onauctea  m  this  State  contemplates  compensating  prisoners  for  industry,  willing- 
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ness  and  good  conduct,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  ol  the 
prison  to  which  they  are  confined.  The  plan  by  which  this  I.iw  can  be  carried  out  is  to 
introduce  several  manufacturing  industries  sufficiently  diversified  to  meet  the  capabilities 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  after  being  duly  trained,  shall  be  put  upon  wages  by  the  piece  or 
process  or  by  the  hour  at  the  lowest  regular  wages  paid  free  labor  for  similar  work. 
The  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  prisoner's  earnings  to  be  credited  to  his  account,  from  wliuh 
such  items  as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  as  representing  the  proper  expenditure  lor 
him  when  free,  shall  be  deducted.  In  the  case  of  prisoners  who  could  earn  a  considerable 
amount  in  this  way,  the  limit  line  of  his  expenditure  for  indulgence  should  be  faxed  so  as 
to  pifscrve  a  style  of  living  in  keeping  with  his  condition  as  a  prisoner. 

Q  Would  you  recommend  the  Government  of  Ontario  in  the  selection  of  work 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners  to  adopt  an  industry  that  was  not  in  use  to  any  extent 
in  the  province  and  pursue  it  against  all  comers  ■!  A.  I  agree  with  you  that  where 
prisoners  are  confined  who  are  not  making  any  progress  towards  rehabilitation,  the 
Government  might  take  an  industry  and  develop  it  under  this  gradation  system  that 
we  have  already  been  speaking  about.  It  can  be  developed  for  one  division,  at  any 
rate  of  these  prisoners.  As  a  railway  adverti^jes  that  it  is  chartered  to  run  throu-h 
this'or  that  territory,  let  the  Government  take  this  up  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
this  is  a  Government  industry  ;  I  hold  with  this  entirely. 

Q  Do  you  hold  that  a  prison  or  reformatory  should  through  the  results  of  its 
industry  bo  self-supporting?  A.  In  a  high  class  reformatory  like  ours  it  is  not  neces- 
sary •  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  where  instruction  is  given  without  reference  to 
revenue.  To  qualify  this  statement  by  reference  to  the  principle  I  have  already 
explained  :  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  he  is  individually  concerned,  has  to  pay  out  of  his 
earnings  such  measure  of  the  proceeds  of  his  work  as  would  support  him  if  he  were 
living  outside,  but  (he  prison  itself  would  not  be  self-supporting.  As  regards  an  ordinary 
convict  prison,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  self-supporting 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q  What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  your  establishment  do  you  expect  will 
be  met  by  the  earnings  of  the  men?  A,  I  expect  to  earn  next  year  $.^0,000  out  of 
$100,000.  There  were  eight  industries  that  were  practically  prohibited  uuder  this 
new  law. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Under  what  law  are  you  prohibited  from  carrying  these  on  ?  A.  The  law  of 
1889  ;  first  we  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing  stoves  and  hollow-ware. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  1  A.  Our  hollow- ware  is  called  iron,  and  that  is 
prohibited. 

Q  Is  this  system  upon  which  the  prohibition  is  based  simply  the  result  of  some 
persons  outside  objecting  ?  A.  That  is  so.  Then  the  brush  business  is  prohibited  here ; 
then  comes  in  the  general  prohibition  in  regard  to  boots  and  shoes  other  than  those  we 
*  require  for  ourselves.  The  law  prohibits  directly  shoe  making,  the  manufacture  of  stovea 
or  hollow-ware  and  the  five  per  cent,  limitation  clause  of  the  Act  operates  to  prevent 
our  resuming  chair  making,  brush  making,  broom  making,  while  the  pipe  business  which 
was  provided  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Yates  bill  in  1888,  with  a  plant  sufficient  to 
employ  seventy-five  men  is  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen,  too  few  to  warrant  the  einploj- 
ment  of  the  experts  that  we  require.  The  hardware  manufacture,  for  which  theie  are 
plant  and  facilities  to  employ  250  men,  is  reduced  to  120. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  either  in  a  reformatory  prison  or  penitentiary  that 
prisoners  should  be  kept  employed  only  at  articles  that  are  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  State?  A.  That  is  impracticable;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  prisoners  going  were  they  circumscribed  to  the  wants  of  the 
institution.  Then  there  are  many  things,  articles  that  are  purchased  m  small  quantities, 
which,  to  make  in  a  prison,  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  institution. 
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L.  Tho  law  of 


Mr.  Jury. 

would  find  that  that  would  be  oil;  to  a  Eed  extend  ''  '''  "'  P°''^''«'  ^"^  ^^^ 

...?d::^j^T!::;?Lr:£---  a.  xhat 

laboriS:?  A  "xt  be?t  SeteLTthL'w  7^^"°"  °'  S^  P"^-  ^^^^  ^^^^  *«  free 
to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  ''"*"'""*  '''**  ^«  ^**^'«  "P°»  'his  subject  ia  that  it  amounts 

The  Chairman. 

Q-  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  for  prison  labor?     A    \V«li   t  .,        u 
for  years  as  appl  ed  to  the  reforniatorv  in«t;f nt;«„I    F' '»"»  jaoor  f     a.   Well,  I  have  been 

do  not  know  that  I  could  have  aTvr>?„'"i,^^l°"';J'"*/'  '^-^'^'  P^"'*!  establishments  I 

the  incorrigible  classes  it  is  Imat^ter*^  orsr.l      ^  ^"?°  ''■     r^^'""  ^^^  ^^'^  eliminated 

under  the  contract  system  otp^elpricesX."'"^'  "'""^"'  '^^^  "^^^  ^'"P^^y^d 

A.  yt  "rvf"  ""  *"''  '"'^  ''"''  ''  ^'^^'^g  *^«  P"«--  -  «hare  of  what  they  earn? 
^-'-^^^'S^  -rt  with,  togivea 

they  were  cutting  stone  for  a  Sol  th!r« TnM  ''  ^"""''^  ^'"^'^'^  ''^  *  diffi3ulty; 

The  men  earned  !xtr??noney  and  laidwlt^^^  *  '^T^t  °^  °"«'-"'°«  ''^i^'^^ted.' 

of  demoralization  in  the  insfciStn  T  J^  ■  ^^^^^.o^^er  and  there  was  a  general  state 

treasury  was  ouJ  I  e  tC  S  SSb  throTh  th '''*'^'"°°  ''  ""^V"""^  '^^'  *he  public 
here  making  hollow-wa  -7  we  a^eL  nZ^V  f  ^"r^^T^"'^-  I  had  a  contractor  in 
certain  experiments  aid  decildTo  maJe  a  certa  n  .  '^  '""V^l^^t  '^  ?^  '"«"'  "«  "^de 
were  employed  at  that.  TheX  vowlrnfo  /.I.T  **'>  ^°'  *^«  200  men  who 
task  he  would  pay  over  to  the  Tin^f^  f^^i  *^**  ^' "^'^"^  ^as  above  the  average 

such  work,  so  I  LsLbled  Jhe  priZeTr^he  1  **;'  ^Tn  ""'I'  "'  '^'  °"*^i^«  "*«  ^or 
I  proposed  to  do.  One  of  hemTpoke  oit  '  ^f  I  ^  '"  *°t  "^P^"^'*"^  *°  ^'^^'^  ^^at 
working  beside  me  did  less  than  my  task  wha    J  Ho  't  ^^'"  "^  *"'^  ""'*  a  man 

age."  "  Do  you  think  there  Ian?  injustice  ?!  {hat  ''1''.  t".  ^°  .  n  ^5  ^"''  ^"^  «^°'"'- 
s..d,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ieK  ,  n„n  fV,  '  J  '^of?'  ^Jertainly,  I  do,"  he 
tionand  the  men  went  on  i^crLs ^3  c?edif  Tu''  ^^^  P'""^  ^^"^^  ^"*«^  °P«ra- 
to  the  percentage  of  success  and  E,  hi  *''^^*\'*'^'^  t*>«  ^^^  ^'^«  distributed  according 
a  good  many  thSisandToZs  and  mid  2  '"^  '"^  ''''*  ''  ^*^  g°'"g  *«  amount  tl 
tl.e  men  earning  the  ^di  ^al  alunt  Th«  ^  ^'  ^'^''"  *°  P'^*  °^^**^'««  i°  *»»«  vvay  of 
"as  stopped.  aiaitional  amount.     There  was  a  great  amount  of  irritation  and  it 

P-son  according  to  the  standard  that  i.  a^i'pS/n  thtcL^L:;!;  ^Z^^^^^^J^^' 
Hon,  Mr.  Drury. 

•!«n  f    A.  I  do  ,  that  is  importaut  in  my  opfaioa  '"  ''™°"  "  '««  ■»"'' 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  By  creating  carpenters  and  moulders  here  you  do  not  create  openings  for 
them  when  they  go  outside.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  do  not  create  more 
criminals  by  the  congestion  that  you  bring  about  in  the  labor  market '?  A.  T  will  begin 
to  answer  this  by  this  postulate:  The  men  I  have  in  hand — the  criminals-is  or  was 
previous  to  his  committal  engaged  in  some  self-sustaining  occupation  or  he  was  not.  It 
is  manifestly  for  the  welfare  of  society  at  large  that  each  resident  of  the  state  should  be 
in  legitimate  employment,  earning  enough  for  his  own  requirements.  He  is  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  meet  his  requirements  or  his  desires ;  to  gratify  himself  he  robs  some- 
body eke  and  does  something  that  he  is  committed  to  prison  for.  And  is  the  state  having 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty  because  he  has  transgressed  the  laws,  to  leave  him  in  the 
same  position  as  before  so  that  when  released  he  may  commit  the  same  offence  again  ?  Is 
it  not  its  duty,  in  its  own  interest,  seeing  that  this  man  was  out  of  adjustment  with  bis 
surroundings,  to  provide  that  when  he  is  restored  he  will  be  engaged  in  some  such  way 
as  will  prevent  his  getting  into  the  same  trouble  again  7  Is  it  not  a  manifestly  proper 
thing  to  put  him  at  work  which  he  ought  to  have  been  engaged  in  in  the  first  instance, 
and  which  had  he  been  engaged  in,  society  would  have  been  satisfied  and  would  never 
have  deprived  him  of  his  liberty  ;  I  say  I  will  put  him  where  society  wanted  him  and 
where  through  his  not  being  they  have  seized  him  and  shut  him  up. 

Q.  When  you  turn  a  man  out  a  mechanic  he  takes  the  place  of  some  man  that 
might  grow  up  an  honest  man.  Don't  you  do  all  that  class  an  injustice,  and  thus  the 
tendency  is  to  create  criminals  all  round  ?  A.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  every  man 
who  has  to  work  to  earn  his  subsistence  is  in  competition  with  somebody.  If  he  is  a 
common  laborer  he  is  in  competition  with  a  common  laborer  ;  if  he  is  a  mechanic  he  is 
in  competition  with  mechanics.  The  laborer  earns  the  least  and  is  entitled  to  most  pro- 
tection. Mechanics  can  do  better  and  they  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  competition 
than  those  men  who  are  below  them. 

Q.  But  why  not  leave  things  to  take  their  natural  course  1  A.  You  have  to  con- 
sider that  this  man — this  prisoner — must  be  in  competition  with  some  law-abiding 
citizen  of  one  class  or  another  ;  or  you  drive  him  into  crime  again.  I  am  going  to  send 
him  out  here  to  enter  competition  outside  in  a  sphere  where  his  competition  would  be 
less  injurious  than  the  occupation  he  was  engaged  in  before.  Is  it  right  for  nie  to 
determine  that  his  competition  should  come  into  contact  with  those  less  able  to  earn  their 
living — the  laborer — or  with  the  mechanic  who  is  best  able  to  earn  his  living ;  for  myself 
I  prefer  the  latter  alternative. 

Q.  Only  you  put  him  into  the  seccrd  best  position,  that  of  the  mechanic.  Why  not 
put  him  into  the  best,  educate  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  teach  him  to  be  a  doctor  ]  A.  By 
all  means,  I  hold  unhesitatingly  that  every  man  in  prison  shall  be  qualified  to  earn  his 
living  in  the  sphere  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  if  he  is  naturally  adapted  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  I  would  not  be  against  his  having  the  v  pportunity  of  doing 
BO.     We  have  them  here  capable  of  undertaking  the  highest  branches  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  criminals  come  from  the  laboring  classes? 
A.  They  are  classed  as  such. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  crime  is  due  to  the  defective 
social  organization  of  society  and  to  the  unequal  distribation  of  wealth?  A.  If  so, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  1 

Q.  Make  the  laws  of  distribution  more  equitable.  What  we  w.:int  is  your  evidence 
on  this  point  so  that  we  will  make  laws  that  will  prevent  monopolies  1  A.  Yon  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that  you  have  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  crime  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  it,  and  it  is  to  this  specialty  I  have  devoted  my  attention. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  prevention  is  better  than  the  cure  1  A.  There  is  a 
certain  proportion  engaged  in  the  field  of  prevention  but  we  do  all  that  we  can  witiiiu 
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We  do 


aboring  classes  ? 


man  who  will  do  aa  honest  day's  work  will   hi  Iki     /    ^^'^  "^  *'^J"^'^  ^°"e'^y  '^at  any 
living,  there  would  be  less  criminals?     A    I  obiect  to  fL'""    •   '=°'°f°''*''^>«  ««  honest 
of  the  question  entirely   the   subjective  chlracirlnS  fjf  ^'^T"'-     You  have  left  out 
There  is  nothing  in  common  labor  tbat  makes  J  tSfef    th''"^' ''°\t^-  '^'  "^'^'^  '^^°^- 
cular  employment  that  i.s  a  positive  factor  fn^l       ■'•  ^^?  ''  "''^'^'"g  ^^  "^ny  parti- 
You  take  a  defective  individua  and  yotsee  hif  1"^°"  '^^^  u".  °^"^  •'O'-'nit  crime, 
any:  you  are  not  going  to  put  him  ifa  ^r  n5  n/SS  wLreh''"  '^frj'^  "  ^«  ^as 
every  pomt;  you  will  put  him  where  he  wU    be  subTec    to  Z  f'   ""'^K^'  '*~'°^^  ^* 
that  this  man  is  capable ;  has  a  fine  mechan  cal  inst  nc      b.t         '"'f  '''■'^'"-     '^°"  ««« 
any  employment  where  he  -.    yith  less  SnfK.      i'  '?*^  "^^^^  been  introduced  to 
sufficient  for  his  wants  ;  hP.       ..out  of  ad  ultmLf      '  ^^"  ^'^''  accustomed  to  earn 
h..  as  much  as  possible;  ^^  -  ^^^■^  C^'tA^^CV^  ^Zi^!:^'  ^°  ^'^"'^ 
The  Chairman. 

A.  ot  yl°""  "■""'  ■"  "  -P-—.  i»  your  opinion,  „,aer  o,„pte.,  ,u.a  caW, 

but  It  18  not  general.  "^  *"®™P'  nas  been  made  to  work  them, 

A.  Nie^""  '"''  '^nylcou.mon  gaols  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  untried  prisoners  ? 

celluSpl^nlTWrnit  '''  ^^'^^^ '^^^  P-oners  are  confined  strictly  on  the 

^^^^porZ:^:^^^^^^^^^^  prove  effective 

put  under  arrest  you  want  to  make  him  better  si  Hf,  /  'V*  *"'  ^'^^^  »  "*«  « 
body  knows  who  know  the  history  o  civU  aJion  and  tVr^'  *"  ''"'"^/"^"'  ^«  ^^^^y- 
pnson  IS  to  fit  a  man  for  society,  not  for  bSn.'a  sava .«  'hIT  m  k'  •'«^«™«tory 
to  the  association  of  his  fellows;  should  be  taught  to  r^ffof  ^  }°''^'^  ^^  accustomed 
able  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  ml.  K  ,  '^"i  ^rP**"*"^  ^"^  to  be 
syatem-a  state  created  prison  system  TtErnk'*^  P^*°^^  =  l^o^^ever,  in  a  prison 
celula..  apartments  mighf  br^drntgeTu.lf ptv  3™/  frfhT  t"^^  ^"^'i  "'^'°'-  <>" 
those  who  go  down,  and  down  as  punishment      Tt  Tlr  temporary  detention  of 

.    Q-  What  in  your  opinion  are  fch«  chief  o-«-a~  ^f     '>:m        t, 
|:nm.ual  (    A.  Oh.  my  God.  can  you  tell  mrwhv  Adim  Ln      ^'°.^!u''"'^^  ^'°^°»«  «nd 
»nd  the  transmission  .f   the  general  trrtsof^  rrfrnTa  /u',*:  ^^^''^^  '^^'^  heredity 

This  transmits  a  vitiated  nervfus  t?Lue    eoilenw  T^  or  alcoholism   in  the  ancestry^ 
'k»t  many  of  these  are  given  to  wi  eS  ^    A         .''  ^'T^'''  *"^  '^^'  ^t  « 
«  oo  .sexual  excesa.      A  vast  number  of  children   have 
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quarters  where  their  surround 'n.^s  are  bad.  Irregular  and  insufficient  food.  Tliore  is 
no  real  family  life,  humane  infi*  ences  are  absent.  All  who  are  brought  up  in  that  way  lave 
necessarily  to  meet  vicious  social  contact,  and  a  healthy  moral  condition  is  impdssilile 
for  a  child  brought  up  in  the  lower  streets  of  the  large  cities.  They  are  brouglit  up 
amidst  all  the  elements  that  are  calculated  to  produce  crime  on  the  part  of  the  young. 
Take  for  instance  New  York.  Those  in  tender  years  living  in  those  lower  localities  are 
constantly  associated  with  some  ex-convict  and  may  at  any  moment  fall  into  crime.  ( len- 
erally  these  low  elements — the  conditions  of  physical  degradation  and  degeneracy  through 
sexual  and  other  forms  of  vice — tend  to  produce  criminals. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  be  your  ideal  system  of  saving  children  and  what  institutions 
would  you  recommend  1  A.  I  would  not  consider  the  institution  the  means  for  t'rap- 
pling  with  such  matters  as  these.  These  are  not  the  means  that  have  grown  up  in 
civilization  to  ameliorate  fundamentally  the  conditions  of  the  masses.  I  think  that  by 
the  improvement  of  our  common  school  system  we  can  accomplish  much.  It  is  extremely 
faulty.  There  is  no  place  where  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  masses  are  gathered  as  in 
the  public  schools.  To  go  into  this  in  detail  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
amongst  the  things  I  would  suggest  would  be  a  modification  of  the  curriculum,  the 
introduction  of  physical  and  manual  training,  and  these  would  be  the  savino  of  many 
children.  Now,  take  children  that  come  to  us  in  these  institutions.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  Massachusetts  system.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  young. 
It  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  from  falling  into  evil  courses  who  would  be  criminals 
today  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  there.  I  have  great f ^ith 
in  the  efficacy  of  human  society.  This  system  of  dealing  with  the  youthful  criminals  is 
tlie  best ;  when  you  cannot  do  anything  better  take  them  to  an  institution.  I  am  nf)t  a 
crank  about  it ;  I  think  if  the  child  goes  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  any  other  kind  of 
institution  of  the  sort,  the  first  thing  is  to  make  it  better  physically — to  make  a  better 
physical  being  of  it  than  it  was  before.  This  process  of  physical  elevation  and  impi  ove- 
ment  may  be  carried  to  a  large  degree  of  perfection  with  children,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  healed  so  to  speak — as  soon  as  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  them  in  the  work! 
— they  should  be  pushed  back  into  society  ;  so  that  you  »  ay  diminish  all  the  time  the 
number  that  you  are  treating  and  leave  room  for  the  application  of  your  system  to  others, 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  supervision  of  this  class  of  children  that  you  give  to 
your  own  ?  A.  Yes.  I  would  have  the  State  agents  everywhere,  all  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  They  would  be  the  authorities  for  dealing  with  the  children  who  do 
not  reach  the  institution.     It  is  an  economical  thing  to  do — it  is  a  humane  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  juvenile  reformatories  ?  A,  I  can  hardly  talk  about  those. 
They  are  moving  forward  a  little,  and  they  are  doing  exactly  what  we  do,  and  boys 
feel  the  better  for  -he  treatnaent  they  receive  there.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reform 
schools  generally  can  be  greatly  improved.  At  Rochester  the  people  have  started  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  very  prominent  gentlemen  in  that 
city  who  are  working  up  a  system  which  I  think  is  going  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Superintendent  Jones,  who  has  made  an 
appointment  to  visit  me  here  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical  training, 
Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  schools  is  that  the  boys — the  children— are  not 
known  individually.,  Individual  treatment  and  the  adaptation  of  treatment  to  the 
various  idiosyncracies  of  the  child  regulate  these  so  that  the  vicious  propensities  in  the 
child  may  be  eradicated 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  congregate  system  of  dealing  with  children  t  A.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  congregate  institutions.  I  would  limit  the  nssociation  plan  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  family  plan.     That  constitutes  the  best  system  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  A  method  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prison  Reform  Conference  in  Toronto 
last  year  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  con- 
duct J  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.'"    Do  you  believe  in  restoring 
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a  boy  to  his  parents  who  has  committe-Ia  first  offenco?     A    T  ,^ 

tamly      If  you  restore  him  to  the  parents  you  shouW   IA\  \  T"  "^  "'^P'""'''  "''  '^  ««••- 

associations.  i'aienw  you  snould   see  that  he  is  removed  from  bad 

Q.  The  next  resolution  reads  as  follows  •     <«  \   i 
a  natural  tendency  toward  crime,  on  b'lnl  conviete  1  nf"^  ""^^''/^  years  of  age  having 
either  to  a  reformatory  direct  or  to  an'  inXiw!        i    T"""'^  °"""'=^'  «''°"''J  ^^  «ent 
cucnmstances.   a;.u  a  special   court  should   h^  •'''?°'    °"  '"«'  according   to   tho 

well  as  with  females  cha^rgedw?thghtic  Tbov1ho^H"^'  "''i'^  these%ase.  as 
open  police  court  or  sent  to  a  county  .raor'wLfi  ^  ?."''^.  "'^^''  ^"^  '^"-ought  to  an 
should  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol  fir  whose  redaln"  T  ^^""^  °^  *^«*  ^  ^^  Nobod? 
not  know  about  the  importance  of  elblll-n/tinr^^^  '«  any  desire  or  hope.  I  do 
years  old  have  already^often  vast  efperiete ^of "he^^i^^^  '''^"     ^>"'«  devils 'u  or  16 

rn^tolJ^lZ^tZl^lS'L'^^^^  ^"^^t  '^  ■■     f"d-'-l  schools  and  refo. 

for  the  reformation  of  chara  teT^  ^he'yoTn! irnf  J?  '  ""X'  ''^""^^  ^"^  """-^  whoSy 
be  committed  for  any  definite  peritlTrtC  shoS  leVe^ '^'^^^^^^^^^ 
attained  irrespective  of  the  time  required      Th«nffi  *  detained  until  reformation  is 

carefully  selected,  preferably  hy  T^^  of  exaStU  1  f'  '"^"*"^'°'"-^  ^^ould  be 
reference  to  party  or  social  influence?    a!  ThatTemf X rSht/™™    '""'  ^"'^  ^'*''°"*^ 

this  - 'o^ru|;1St^h7clr^^^^^^^  -^tlon.  and  as 

tories  of  ample  diLnsioL  vvher^  Lremployrnt  tn'br  ^'^  F?°"^  ^""^  ^'^°''^^- 
influences  o  a  reformatory  character  may  bTutS  'n^'Lfc  P^'^^'^fl  ^"f  ""^^'^  «*''«'• 
may  be  carried  on  ?     A.  I  give  my  entirj  adherence'to  thfs      '  '  '^'*''"  °^  classification 

grou^/or:^;^!f^j:tS!Si::  tSS  r;:  v^t^r'  -^-^^  vthe 

placed  under  municipal  control,  or  ^^^  ^^rt.Sj^-l'^l^ri:^:;^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglint. 

or  P^c^^t^-^^  tSj-1  Tte«^    A.  The  plan 

task  mtendcd  to  engage   his  intellectual  powers  ^d  to  cr.t  ^''^^''^u*" '^ 
development  to  the  utmost.     The  tasks  chosen  are  those  hiTm^'I'?'^  ^''  intellectual 
ions,  for  we  start  on  the  assumption  that  ereVSmate  caTbl  ednlV]  T'  '^'''  ''^^^^■ 
of  course  a    arge  school  where  everybody  shall  "reiZae/r'^J  ^^'^^  ""°*^^^>t*te3 
primary  work  here  for  nobo,iy  can  take  exclptbn  to  that  Tt  .h^^  '^°*  '^T^  «^  *ho 
description  and  suitable  for  awakening  the  inteni™     Au    ^^^  ""'*'  rudimentary 
standard.     Some  exception  mi^ht  be  taken  to  ou    i^ ?!IT  °^  '^^  ^'^'"'^^^  °^  *»>«  lowest 
science  classes.     The  intention  of  these  ^  toeLllZ^        "'  °'  P°''*'°^'  «''°"«'«y  or 
occupy  their  time.     In  a  reformatory  process  thelr^^fhiJ^T  ^'^'''^'^^  '"^'^  «nd  to 
to  destroy  and  eradicate  his  criniinaYactS  ■  to  do    W  ^  ^"^^  ^  "  ^"""8  """^inal  is 
organized  system,  but  this  is  not  onougr  ^^u  have'^^";  t^'  Xr"''  ''  ^  ^"8^17 
him  to  exercise  his  finesse  in  any  hiibits  thatT.nTf.  ^      i     impossible  or  impolitic  for 
get  activity  of  another  kind  in  ii  p  a  e      To  do  this  vou'nf"?  ^""'"''^-^l.'^y.  but'you  must 
you  occupy  a  cri.ninal  half  the  day  and  then  leave  him  ICfh'""^'"  ^'  ^^°'«  *™«-  « 
good  you  accomplish  may  be  practicaly  undone      Theie  n.!  .'  "u'^i't^^  ^^^^  *"  ^^6 
he  bug!,  note.     We  c'on^t  allow  our  mej  to  set  ud  unAl    l      k^  f  "• ''^  ^^  awakened  to 
they  are  asleep  or  not.     From  this  Se  th^e^.-  L-l      ^  ,H"?'^  '^  ««»"ded  whether 
0  eduouionalLd  industrial  de  t'tuZ  .''^^'ortroL^^^^^^^^  ^  -"- 

"I  our  8,hool  we  start  perhaps  at  percentage  in  arlSl^.-™  ,*^^  upper  division 
all  through  arithmetic  to  mathematics  rT  *".thmetic  and  carry  our  pupils 
fspecially  the  growth  and  inZnL  of  ciWI  i^stitut'ion^r'  '^'"^  •^'^^'""'^^'^  ^'ory> 
.n  business  law  and  science.     We  takeTp'^Cg^SraTurS^^^^^        SS 
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survey  of  the  influences  that  have  modified  Enjjlish  and  American  thougiit;  Biog 
niphy,  all  the  great  authors  and  a  critical  reading  study  of  the  representative 
master  pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  the  elevation  of  literary  taste : 
Political  Economy,  tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  industrial  society  and 
study  of  the  principles  applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of 
society,  touching  production,  distribution,  exchange  and  consumption.  Higher  arith- 
metic, algebraic  processes  and  geometric  principles,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  advanced  work  in  the  practical  courses  of  science.  We  have  stenography, 
type-writing,  telegraphy,  ancient  and  medieval  history,  confined  principally  to  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity  and  to  those  civil  institntions  of  later  times  which  have  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Practical  Ethics  :  This  branch  taking  for  its 
subject  that  which  every  other  study  in  the  course  is  intended  to  indicate,  and  for  which 
all  our  reformatory  agencies  prepare  the  pupil — "  Eight  living."  This  is  the  purpose  vc 
have  in  view  and  it  is  kept  constantly  before  their  minds.  By  these  compulsory  studies, 
when  they  are  members  of  the  community  again  they  will  understand  more  or  less  our 
organized  society,  and  the  studies  themselves  enlarge  a  man's  conception  of  himself. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  in  Political  Economy  ?  A,  Judge  Dexter  is  lecturer  in 
Political  Economy. 

Q.  Does  he  take  his  own  political  economy  ?    A.  He  takes  the  standard  works. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  come  here  I  A.  Once  a  week.  We  bave  also,  I  may  say,  a 
course  in  physical  geography — a  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures.  Luring  the  sn  Timer  time, 
that  is  now,  they  are  occupied  on  mediceval  history,  and  they  have  had  American  history 
in  the  lower  classes.  So  this  is  how  the  mind  is  reached — by  a  new  and  higher  conception 
of  things,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  our  classes  is  the  Sunday  morning 
ethical  class. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach — utilitarian  morals  t  A.  We  have  different  questions ;  one 
of  the  last  was  right  and  wrong  competition. 

Q,  In  reference  to  the  manual  training  in  the  schools,  how  would  you  determine  a 
man's  capacity  ?  A.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine  that — by  studying  a 
man's  capabilities  and  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  lit>  lives. 

Q.  How  wide  would  you  extend  the  range  of  the  subjects  ?  A.  I  would  extend  it 
to  all  the  range  of  a  man's  faculties. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  higher  classes  1     A.  In  the  upper  division  500. 


Toronto,  August  4th,  1890. 

Present— J.  W.  Langmuir,  chairman,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Barnardo,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Doctor,  the  Commission  known  as  the  Prison  Reform  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  to  make  enquiry  into  matters  touching  crime  and  cognate 
subjects  and  especially  into  all  matters  appertaining  to  juvenile  criminality  and  vice,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  reform  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  are  necessary  or  desirable, 
thought  that  you,  having  had  such  great  experience  would  be  able  to  give  us  some 
important  evidence  upon  some  of  the  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  enquiry. 
We  would  like  to  know  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  your  association  ?  A.  It  is  a  society 
which,  unfortunately  has  adopted  my  own  name;  the  institution  is  known  as  "Dr. 
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is  lecturer  ir 


[uestions ;  one 


ould  extend  it 


measures  to  brine  to  bear  unnn  »».o  f^fi.n^  „,i.  i      '  ,  .     .  °'  ^"^  °'^^-     ^*>  take 

great  body  of  our  chi  dren  either  are  The  chiwln  T  "T  "'  "^'"'^  exceptional.     The 
are  chiidrL  who  have  been  deserted  ll  the^r  tl?  T  u   *''  '"^^''^'^  °'-P'"^"«'  «' 

or  other  from  proper  coSroI   Tou  a  Lw^ra  K     ^  °'  ^"''^  J'^.^^/^'^^Ped  at  some  time 
bis  discharge  from  the  work  house    ^.nZi     \u        T  *  ''"H  '«  ^°"''t««"  ^^  may  claim 

28  (P.c)  '     '°^*~''  supported  by   the  State.    We  call  them 


<:-■■' 
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children  of  the  State  because  they  are  our  future  citizens  and  have  no  guardian 
but  the  State  to  care  for  them.  Our  organization  ia  engaged,  and  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years,  in  seaiching  out  these  children.  You  have  to  go  to  them  to  rescue  them, 
because  there  are  numbers  of  these  children  who  get  enamoured  of  street  life  and  its 
freedom  and  its  absence  of  control,  and  a  certiin  peculiarity  of  its  own.  So  long  as  thoy 
are  healthy  and  able  to  maintain  their  precarious  state  of  existence  thry  remain  there 
until  they  become  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  in  course  of  time,  if  left  alone,  they 
would  insensibly  pass  over  the  border  line  and  many  of  them  would  become  criminals,  so  far 
as  the  boys  are  concerned  ;  and  many  bt  the  girls  would  become  vicious.  Now,  we  sot 
ou I  solves  to  work  twenty-five  years  ago  to  establish  an  agency  to  search  these  children 
out,  and  being  a  voluntary  institution,  and  having  no  powers  but  the  gospel,  we  could 
only  invito  and  direct  the  way  to  go.  Instead  of  this  being  a  source  of  weakness  it  has 
really  been  a  great  source  of  power  to  us.  Our  doors  are  open,  but  no  boy  or  girl  is 
cfinipelled  to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  prison  arrangement  .  Then  we  have  <<railually 
enlarged  our  scope  of  operations.  We  found  out  that  there  were  young  children  here 
beyond  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  that  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  cities  like 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Manchester ;  and  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  child  is  worse  if  it  is  ph^sicially  low  and  suffering  either  from 
some  deterioration  of  the  body  or  some  physical  defects.  We  thought  it  a  duty  and  we 
resolved  to  rescue  those,  and  thus  the  organization  has  spread  so  that  child  life  upon 
every  plane,  and  under  every  possible  condition  is  comprehended  within  our  scope  and  no 
class  of  childhood,  neither  sex,  age,  nor  physical  condition,  is  kept  aloof  from  the  benetits 
of  the  institution.     Thus  what  we  call  our  charter  is  about  as  wide  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  have  described  the  kind  of  children  that  you  deal  with.  Kindly  describe 
how  you  gather  them  together  into  those  homes  1  A.  We  adopt  every  known  method 
f.  r  gathering  the  children,  because  we  hold  that  no  one  method  can  be  universally 
applied  to  all  classes  ;  for  example,  girls  are  best  brought  up  in  the  separate  small  family 
system,  and  for  girls  we  have  institutions  we  call  village  homf  s.  The  village  home 
contains  fifty  two  separate  cottages.  Each  cottage  is  presided  over  by  a  lady  who  has  to 
be  a  person  of  good  education  and  good  position  in  life. 

Q.  Where  is  this  village  home  1  A.  At  Illford,  in  Essex.  Our  cottages  have  girls 
of  all  ages,  from  the  tiny  baby  to  the  great  girl  who  is  nearly  qualified  to  go  out  into  life 
on  her  own  account  These  are  conducted  upon  the  model  of  family  life  as  nearly  as  is 
possible.  We  adopt  no  uniform.  The  children  live  in  family  groups  close  together ;  the 
idea  being  to  substitute  the  natural  conditions  of  a  cottage  home  in  each  of  the  houses, 
The  daily  life  of  the  village  is  as  far  as  possible  home  life.  The  cottages  are  fitted  up 
with  a  mother's  sitting  room,  a  sitting  and  play  room,  dining  room  for  the  family  meals, 
scullery,  pantry,  bed  rooms,  and  mother's  room.  Of  course  all  our  girls  that  come  under 
cur  care  are  not  sent  to  this  honn  ,  a  great  many  are  dealt  with  another  way,  that  is,  on 
the  boarding  out  plan.  We  board  out  veiy  largely.  We  place  individual  children  in 
the  cottages  of  persons  of  the  ii.  lustrial  class  throughout  the  country.  We  form  small 
local  committees  ;  we  will  say  in  certain  villages  and  towns.  At  the  head  of  these  are 
generally  prominent  ministers  and  gentlemen  living  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  always 
one  or  two  ladies  and  one  or  two  other  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  such  work,  and 
these  persons  undertake  to  visit  the  children,  and  several  families  of  rank  have  them  iu 
their  hands  and  tiiey  do  well.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  medical  men,  a  la  ly  who  if  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  fully  qualified  ;  she  is  a  paid  agent  and  her  full  time  is  spent  in 
jiaying  sur|prise  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  boarded  out,  in  seeinj^  the  children,  examining 
and  ascertaining  their  condition,  looking  into  all  matters  connected  with  them,  and  enquir- 
ing into  their  domestic  upbringing.  Sometimes  she  will  take  their  clothes  ott'  and  see  if  there 
is  any  trace  of  skin  or  other  disease,  and  she  at  once  reports  to  us  how  the  case  is  going 
oi).  Then  there  are  boys  who  are  in  establishments  by  themselves.  The  boys  are  divided 
into,  little  boys,  and  medium  sized  boys,  and  the  great  youths  who  are  no  longer  boys 
liuL  are  not  men,  although  approaching  manhood.  For  little  boys  wo  have  no  ^^ottnge 
homes.  The  cottage  home  plan  is  an  expensive  one,  and  unless  there  are  good  reasoiu 
for  it  we  would  not  adopt  it;  people  do  not  generally  choose  the  most  costly  articles  ia 
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we  call  the  public  school.*  We  finVoTelLiation  th.V  '^""^'^'u  ''  '^"^^'^P^^  '"  «^hat 
groups  lying  is  frequent,  and  vice  very  SeS  but  th«  T»''^y^°°"'"«  f'°'»  «""»" 
.  where  there  is  a  strong,  healthy  nubile  oJn!nS  *ne.  atmosphere  in  the  large  school. 
tl.o  highest  results.  S?'far  as  b^s  go  theTenSencv"!!'^!;  "/ -'^r''/  «°°'''  '^^'^  '^^^^  'o 
the  barracks  system.  The  officers  T„  the  LstSon,f  ;.1*»'«J»''««r  institutions  on 
women,  consequently  we  have  a  number  of  wnr!!n  "•  ''"'f  ^"^^  «''°"'d  bo  mostly 

inBtitutions  for  boys  we  keep  them  unSi  ^fT  .u"P'""*^"'^^"*«  '»  ^hese.  At  our 
work.  Education;  sleep  and  plav  tak^^  n  J  ^  "t  ''"■.'^*"  y""«  ^^  «g«  ^^d  they  do  no 
of  the  institution.  Haiing  passed  thronSh.'""  T'^°'«  t'-""'  ^'^h  the  necessary  diJcipHno 
that  a  boy  is  not  allowed  to*^  work  Snt?f  he  T^'"  ?''"*P''"^  '^'^'^  education^  Zylly 
standard,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  that  we  kee:Tem '  h  "*"  ''M''  P^"«^  '"^^  '-"h 
us  half  timers.  Boys  that  come  to  us  ovlr  S„  '  f"*"'®  ^^^y  "'S'*^  »^«  at  work 
T  is  industrial  hom'e  is  the  hub  of  ou°  universe  fir  '  °"k'':«^  industrial  home, 
atfcamed,  our  best  efforts  have  been  directed  °"''  ^^^*'  ""^^^'t^  '^''^^  been 

Q.  Where  is  it  situated?  A  At  Sfc^^^  rn. 
When  a  boy  comes  there  S>  us  over  thi  tTen^defenJr  ^'  T'^  ?«"  ^'^  «'«^«»  ^^dea. 
this  institution  as  a  half  timer  ;  half  L'sX  either  Jhl  '"  f'^^'^^'T'  ^«  P'^'^^  ^^'^  i" 
the  school  room  and  the  other  half  n  acqu^'rinf a  tr^?  T^  ^^  «f'«'"'^«°".  is  spent  in 
The  trades  we  adopt  are  those  of  LipeSiofnLhr  T^u  "  ''^'"P^t^nt  instructor, 
smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  Tnermak^s  wh?'.  ^^"".r'  "^f  "^^^  '"^l^^".  tin- 
engineers.  The  boys  there  acquire  in  weiraDDo^^lJl^'u^*^^  blacksmith,,  bakers, 
hands  in  these  branches.  appointed  workshops  the  skilled  use  of  their 

Mr.  Jury. 

The  Chairman. 

A    N^:  ''^ri^t^r^^^^^^^^^  the  machinery, 

them  out.  Some  boys  take  special  trades  ud  wifh  1  oPI'^/tunities  arise  for  placing 
apprentice  to  the  t/adesman  who  is  over  tL  rLfo*^-  "P^'^^^e.  and  these  boys  wf 
thoroughly  qualified  in  all  the  branchtsTd  when  X  1''  '^^f'-tments,  they  biome 
in  any  workshop  in  the  United  xTngdom  ^  '"*""  '^'^  "«  ^^'«  t°  g«t  work 

unionV^n\t^::tv7nretr  ItlLt  d^noTt-^''  ^T  \"*'^«  *-^^«  ^'^  the 
qualified.  A  great  number  of  the  bojs  who  enter  ?L-'''°?Kr'u"  °"^  '^-^^  ''"  *'^«-^  ^^e 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  as  enabTesthe.^%?  ««ttbhshments  do  not  acquire 
Therefore  it  is  contended  by  some  that  U?  ^T  *  .-*'""  *^^"'  livelihood  afterwards, 
work.  After  an  experience  otwent  tears  wit  '^  time  to  put  them  at  this  kind  of 
even  if  thoy  do  not'learn  enough  t/  Sle  them'to Tlf  '^\*  ''  ''  7'''  *°  P'^''^  there 
jxample,  a  boy  learns  to  be  industrious  he  haslT,  K"  !7c  '^^^  trade  afterward.  ;  for 
1ms  been  at  work  and  the  exSce  he'  ains Tn  tL tS  ^'^''"  .'^''"u"."  *''^  *''"«•  He 
and  is  of  service  to  him  in  his  Hnh^Pmilf  u   '^°''^^^''P  makes  him  a  han.ly  man 

boy.  If  a  boy  come"  out  here  rSri  ^rkaho'ns 'S*"  \T  ""''  J'""'  *^«  ^--"a 
Mnattering  of  one  trade,  it  so  happel  tharhe  „S  h«  •  "^  **'  "t^  ^^^'  "^"^^^  ""^"y  -^ 
l-een  say  no  shoemaker  or  person  cZhuL  •^-       \  '"  ^°'"^  ^''l'»g«  ^h^re  there  has 

in  the  Neighborhood  tlLrord^^^^lt'lfThrS'^VVe  s^'  77"^.  '^  ^'l^  ^"'^  '" 
homo  in  this  particular  work,  but  vou  see"  HJVh.l       i  7    ''^'"'''*  '^"'^  ^'"P'o^  him  at 
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families  or  into  your  village  homes  1  A.  We  have  a  homo  for  infants,  babies,  situated  at 
Hillside,  Hawkhurst,  Kent.  That  institution  receives  infants,  either  boys  or  girls  ;  for 
example,  more  babies  come  to  us  than  we  can  dispose  of  in  our  homes,  for  we  could  only 
place  one  in  each,  and  we  have  this  institution  specially  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  depots  for  boys  and  girls  have  you  in  Great  Britain  1  A.  Wo  huy 
eighteen. 

Q.  Now  then,  doctor,  you  have  told  us  of  the  class  of  children  that  you  deal  with, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  you  gather  them  together.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  v  ,u 
do  with  them  iifter  they  are  trained  or  ready  to  bo  sent  out  ?  A.  A  great  many  of  t'lc 
boys  go  to  sea  and  of  the  girls  the  great  majority  go  out  an  domestic  servants.  They  ai't> 
all  trained  for  domestic  service  in  the  homes,  and  the  domand  is  three  or  four  tiint^s 
beyond  what  we  can  supply.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  a  large  number  go  out  to  the 
trades  for  which  they  are  quali6ed.  Very  often  a  boy  that  we  would  like  to  place  out 
in  Great  Britain,  with  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  brushmaker,  who  m  perfectly  qualififd 
volunteers  for  Canada,  and  if  he  volunteers  and  presses  hard  to  go,  and  his  record  is 
satisfactory,  we  let  him  go. 

Q.  You  say  your  organization  has  been  at  work  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What 
number  have  come  under  your  care  during  that  time?  A.  Up  to  the  3l8t  of  December 
last  it  was  16,500. 

Q.  Must  all  the  children,  boys  or  girls,  who  are  brought  into  your  fold  be  destitute 
or  orphans  or  the  children  of  parents  who  are  ^drunkards  or  cripples,  and  physically 
unable  to  earn  a  living  1  A.  Yes,  but  a  certain  number  of  cases  could  not  be  compni- 
hended  even  under  this  description.  They  are  those  who  are  under  grave  moral  peril. 
We  frequently  receive  girls  about  whom  we  cannot  explain  all  the  circustances  that  como 
to  our  knowledge ;  but  if  we  do  not  admit  them  they  might  be  in  danger  outside.  1 
merely  mention  the  initial  stages,  the  reception  at  our  doors.  Our  door  are  thrown  open 
to  rescue  all  those  in  extreme  peril.  I  have  rescued  a  boy  from  the  cuatoJy  of 
pickpockets,  and  I  found  that  he  had  a  father  well-to-do  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  passed  him  over  to  the  father.  He  ran  away  from  home  foolishly,  I  think, 
and  got  amongst  thieves,  and  we  rescued  him. 

Q.  Have  you  an  Ai;t  of  Parliament  giving  power  to  retain  these  children  in  tlic 
homes,  or  in  a  family,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  parents  ?  A.  We  had  no 
such  law  until  last  year.  There  was  an  Act  passed  then  for  the  better  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  and  under  it  the  magistrate  has  power  to  commit  to  what  i* 
technically  known  as  a  safe  place  any  child  brought  before  him.  Where  the  parents  or 
guardian,  or  people  in  charge  of  him,  or  employer,  shall  have  shown  him  cruelty  which 
has  jeopardized  the  child,  the  magistrate  has  the  power— the  judge  has  th;  p3wr,;r  t) 
punish  these  people  for  cruelty,  and  to  commit  the  child  to  any  work-house  or  certitieil 
industrial  school,  or  place  known  as  "  a  safe  place."  I  have  had  several  children  com- 
mitted to  me  under  its  provisions  by  the  magistrate.  This  was  only  made  compulsory  hy 
the  act  of  last  year.     Alt  that  we  did  was  voluntary  before. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  sent  abroad,  to  Canada,  Australia  or  any  other  country 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  ?  A.  I  received  notice  of  the  commission  sitting  to-day 
only  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  collect  information,  but 
I  believe  I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  number  of  children,  boys  and 
girls,  that  we  have  sent  abroad  and  placed  in  Canada  and  the  Australisin  Colonies,  is 
considerably  less  than  5,000 — 4,414  of  whom  have  come  to  Canada.  Of  the  4,414,  3,145 
were  boys,  and  1,269,  were  giils. 

Q.  Of  those  who  went  abroad  how  many  came  to  Canada  1  A.  The  total  number, 
except  175  I  believe.  All  went  to  Canada  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  Australia. 
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^^^^^'TTVl^VTo^^^^^^^^  ^''^'^-  in  any  considerable 

tion  of  any  large  number  of  our  children    and  ^^  ZJ    '^  "'•""  «"'  «'-«tio"  '«  the  destina- 
out  ^.uall  companies,   under  some    avo'^^^  ^'^  that  we  only  sent 

convinced  that  it  would  be  weTand  wtse  to  at?«mnr     '  ^'I   '"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^«2  I  became 
A.  Wo  hivo         ■        that  to  do  this  wisely  we  must  resoke  to  or^In^^   era.^rat.on  on  a  larger  scale.     I  saw 

and  the  result  is  that  since  1882  Tiave  devT' d  eTh"'''""  '^^r^'  *"  ^""^  ^'  P°»«''''^- 
of  emigration.  Ueveloped  eacli  year  ami  improved  our  methods 

..avelpS'sincfl882rA"AlUlf;;Ld:^^^^^  1!"^'"^^'  'r^''-  words,  the  plan  you 
of  a  very' few,  who  are  Belect/Jl^'^v^rrroL^^are^ToI^^^^^^^^^^  \'  «-«P^- 

emigration  comes,  we  place  a  notice  in  fh«  nrin.:   '  i  •      yo^i^nteers.     W  hen  the  time  for 
party  of  children  wilfsaH  f^  Canada    a Jrairn'"'''"''l"^.  '^''  >"  «"''''  ^  ">°»th  ^ 

permitted  to  place  their  names  upon  ?h^  v  I'n  terir'ThS'rr^l  "^ '^"«''^'«  "^^^ 
privilege.     No  boy  or  girl  whose  recorH  ,•«  K»^      [     x       /        ^  '"""^^^  "P°"  "s  a  K^eat 

guilty  of  any  act  If  diShonlty  or  Trlcer  cy  i'n   th°   Zh^T  ^"''""  '"u"^  ^•^''^"^'^  "^ 
ia/y,  ib  permitted  to  come  forward.  •'^  institution,  or  a  habitual  liar,  or 

A.  ^^elt'^M^J'l^T^V:^^^^^^^^^  «-.  l^ut  do  you  go  behind  that? 

many  as  300  or  400  applicatbns      L  Z  ^^  "'■  ""^  ^'''""^eers.     We  might  get  as 

then.  We  have  a  pS  system  of  ,  nalvrr.h  °T'  '"'  '^'  ^l''  '^•""  "«  ^^  '^  *«  «ift 
beat  record.  Before^  any  bT  I  al  ttedTnfn  i  ^^''  *''?  '"''"'^  ^^'^^  *'^«  '^°y*  of  the 
ma.ie  into  the  child's  p^^t  hiJtory  and  we  dill  '  ^TT.u'^'V'  *  «"=••"  ^'"i^'ng  search 
know  how  every  year  of  the  boX'  n?«  H?-  f  '^''**.'''^  relative's  position  is      We 

tion  ;  and  tgis  i^  Kore  usi7a  firm  Jhat  isTrinf'ff  ''T  *°  ^^''"«''''"  '°  ^''^  '"^^i^u- 
l.oy  orgirl  who  has  applied  is  maSeouT  If  w^ffi  tha^Jb  '^"""r?..  ^hohistory  ofthe 
we  remove  the  name  from  the  list  ^..nnLT  *"'V  ^  "'"  ^'"'°''^  °^  *''«  '^'"'d  is  a  bad  one 
been  amongst  thieve/  akhouJ  he  h„?^  l*  ^°^  "  '"""^'^'"^  ^^^  >  «"»>'  one  who  has 
to  believe  L  has  aTecWtcS  t  towT  !Sd°:""*'\'^"'  "^  ^^^^'^  «^'-^  — 
Canada  and  decline  to  allow  hfm  to  remain  nn^K  I  rT^'^l  ^'^  "•"""  ''•°™  ^^e  list  tor 
ever.  Then  when  this  is  done  we  aacTta  ^  of  ev«r  h  ""'^'-  r\  °''-«^™«t^"»ce^  whU- 
the  home,  their  physical  condition    ^^^  fk  ^  u?^  ""^  «""'•  ^"'O'-e  record  is  good  in 

by  our  medical  S  who  is  X^^^^^^^^^  examination  is  made 

and  he  will  report  th;  case  to3  If  there  il^  Y'^^^.^  V^u''  'P'"^*  '"  ^^"^  institution, 
disease  of  any  sort  it  coZ  unZ'  mv  nSw  ^  r  ^^'^  ;^°,'!*'^  °''  «"«P'cion  of  physical 
Surgeons  anJ  have  conSrab  e Lp'eS  T'oniiin'^  l^^fT  °l  ''"  ^"J*^'  «'"i«  «^ 
a  thorough  examination  of  every  chUd  who  Li  iEited^l  'T'"\  ^-^"'^  ^«  °'=''^« 
«crutiny  extends  to  the  mental  and  physical  condiSon  w  *""'^«"°^  'o  disease.  This 
only  in  which  a  boy  or  girl  has  been  8omewb«f  -m  Tk  ^^  u*^"  ^""^  <"^«  O""  ^^°  ^^^es 
that  has  escaped  our  noS  We  have  had'' Jh  ^  '  h'  ''  *''"  °"'^  ^''^^^  ^«  have  had 
been  proper]/ reported  by  the  ruthorUie,  in  the  ^7  f '  '^*u- 1*  *^'"  «'"''  ^^"'^  ^ad  not 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  the  SeateVt  i«;K?'"'  '""""i  ^^''^  *'»«  ^'h'^  was  removed, 
right  both  physically  and  mentally  fnTtSen  tC  h  Tu-*"''?.-*"  ^^«  **^*^  *»>«  ''hild  is 
character  or  ineral  record  U  sound  and  Inni  '^^  u  "°>  '^''""^^^  ''"^  ^^at  its  moral 
all  of  them  w'ith  the  e^tr  ^f^re^f  ;Vut^^^^^^^^  *^  ^^  ^-^'-^  ' 

Sbt^tTrtLribSlTth^ 

-  selected  and  se^t  ^Tas  ^S:^^^-^^^^^:^^^^  '^  ^^^ 

of  the^etr  nhi^w:hav^e;e;lx^  J7'r''li  three  or  four  partie.  in  the  course 
Allan  Line.  Once  or  Twice  we  hive  uspH^.^"'-  ^^"  f '^^''^"^  have  sent  them  by  the 
tional.     We  make  iracoTdi^on  that  th«-,fr^^^^  °^  '^"^  ""'^'^  >''>«•  b"*  this  is  exec,,. 

«han  be  divided  from  Vetstso  S:t  we\C  Lfj^^^^^^^ 

ilicy  nave  also  their  own  litrinea  unrl  «ffioi<.        j i-sste  Cuutioi  or  the  whole  party. 
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thatiince  1883  every  deUohm«>nt  hu  been  aiiperviied  on  the  IxMt  by  competent  peMoi.H. 
In  the  ship  we  have  the  game  discipline  and  good  order  %»  in  the  institution,  but  we  havo 
found  occasionally  that  «orao  traitn  of  character  have  been  developed  on  board  ship  that 
escaped  our  observation  before,  or  that  had  not  manifested  themselves,  and  Mr 
Owen,  the  bo/s'  superintendent  here  at  Toronto,  has  at  his  own  expense  returned  such 
children.  So  much  as  to  the  management  oi  board  ship.  A  careful  medical  inspection 
takes  place  almost  ily  to  see  that  no  disease  creeps  in  amongst  them,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  looked  after  thoif  ughly.  When  we  reach  Canada  our  course  is  somewhat  ditr»r- 
ent  as  regards  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  go  down  to  the  Institution  at  Peterboro',  whcnt 
there  is  a  large  staff  of  English  ladieo  under  Captain  and  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  there  liuy 
remain  in  residence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  girls  require  a  lot  of  arrangeraeiitH 
to  be  made  before  they  are  fitted  out,  and  they  havo  to  be  placed  out  more  slowly,  and  undir 
greater  care  than  the  boys.  If  a  child  is  not  well  treated  it  might  Im?  a  serious  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  boys  they  go  generally  to  Toronto,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  tor 
ns  to  send  tlum  up  to  Toronto.  The  demand  for  their  services  is  so  very  great  that 
a  certain  number  of  them  leave  on  the  way.  There  are  parties  who  are  met  by  farnurs 
who  receive  them  en  route.  But  in  every  case  there  has  been  a  long  preliminary  oorreH- 
pondence  between  us  nnd  the  farmer.  We  would  rather  have  all  the  boys  come  ,rre  l.ut 
they  are  sometimes  ho  impatient,  and  they  have  waited  so  long  that  they  seem  afraid  to 
risk  losing  the  position  that  is  there  open  for  them.  I  may  say  that  much  the  larger 
number  do  come  to  Toronto.  A  certain  proportion  of  our  boys  go  up  to  our  Manitoba 
farm.  I  cannot  supply  you  with  the  number  now,  but  I  will  see  that  you  are  suppiiid 
with  the  particulars  as  to  the  actual  number  that  go  to  Manitoba,  and  the  number  tlmt 
are  distributed  between  Quebec  and  Toronto,  and  the  number  that  come  to  Toronto. 

Q.  Have  you,  any  applications  for  these  boys  before  they  come  hera?  A.  We 
ha^e  communications  constantly  frtm  employers  of  labor  all  over  the  country.  A 
farmer  applies  to  us  for  a  boy,  and  I  may  say  that  the  applications  are  always  greatly 
in  excess  of  our  powers  to  supply  them.  Take  this  year  alone  as  a  sample.  I  have  had 
this  year  over  900  applications  for  boys,  and  I  have  been  able  to  send  out  only  250  ;  949 
applications  for  boys  were  registered  in  the  office  in  Toronto  this  year  for  various  parts 
of  Ontario,  and  the  number  I  have  been  able  to  supply  is  250,  691  had  to  be  refused  by 
letter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  girls,  although  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  because  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  them  from  Peterborough.  The  application  for  girls  are  four  or 
five  times  as  many  as  we  have  power  to  supply.  The  situations  are  selected  by  us  all 
of  them.  ' 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  distribute  the  boys  in  Toronto?  A.  Applications  reach  us  from 
farmers  and  other  persons  in  the  country,  but  the  applications  are  mostly  from  farmers 
here,  and  we  prefer  sending  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  country  rather  than  to  the  city, 
We  have  a  home  in  Toronto  at  214  Farley  avenue,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A. 
DeBriesac  Owen,  who  is  supported  by  a  class  of  persons,  visitors  and  so  on,  and  when  the 
applications  come  in,  our  first  step  is  to  obtain  some  kind  of  guarantee  as  to  the  cliur 
acter,  social  position  and  conduct  of  the  would-be  emyloyer,  and  we  communicate  with 
either  the  minister  of  the  church  he  attends,  or  we  communicato  with  some  well  known 
magistrate  tr  justice  in  the  neighborhood  who  writes  to  Mr.  Owen  if  it  is  from  Ontario. 
We  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  persons  who  are  fitted  to  havo  a  child  under 
their  care;  and  amongst  other  things  we  send  out  this  paper  and  the  particulars 
contained  in  it. 

DR.    BARNARDO'S  HOMES.  < 

CANADIAN  BRANCH,   BOYS'   HOME,    214  FARLEY  AVE.,    TORONTO. 

Alfred  B.  Owen,  Agmt. 

The  following  pirticulars  are  furnished  for  the  information  of  parties  desinng  to  obtain 
boys  from  the  Home.  The  boys  range  in  age  from  eleven  to  eighteen,  and  are  sent  out  on 
conditions  varymg  according  to  their  age  and  capability  and  amount  of  work  recjuired.  A 
iTionth  3  triin  S3  usuaiiv  allowed  at  the  comuieaceiaeut  of  the  engagement,  and  upon  the  result 
of  this  the  terms  are  generally  baaed.     In  some  cases  an  engagement  is  made  until  the  boy 
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.mount  of  which  i.  c^Vrmimd  after  'hr,„rtte^^^^^  "if  S"""  '''^'i:''*^  <» -''  ""'"•  th. 
three  year.,  »ho  b,.y  roceivin«  in  a(lditi("n  tTh.lJ  I    i   •  •'"'"  ?^*"*  '*'*  ""Kagsn.ent  is  fur 

..f  which  i.ece..ai7  olothinrm  orovi.  e  InT  '  "'*'/",?  ""^  *""•*""«  "  •n"<l"™te  wage.  .,ut 
for  one  yoar.  but^n  a.reeLnt'  .Th  ier  iH"  M.^  "''"'  ^'^''^r?'  '^'"  '  "K-'K"'"*"'  '• 
employer  and  the  boy  will  he  ula.nv  .Xti,  n.wl  L  fK  °''  T  r?""J'**'*'  *«"""  ^'«f *««"  "'« 
.ohool  during  the  winter \r,onl!  iT  Ci'di"  the'  ca.Vo7"th.;  v"  ""T"  ^"«"''''"^''  -^^ 
wishing  to  return  a  boy  to  the  Home  .r  to  tran.f.  r  hi..T  Ju  y""''K«f  W«-  An  employer 
of  the  engagement,  i.  ?o,,uired  t^^e  «  men  h'^,  o^^^^^^  ''""^"  ^  '"•"  '''«  «''l'i™ti«n 

The  agent  reserve*  to  hi.uHolf  the  ?St  o  amnmarih^  r«m  v  i'"  '""'t  '"  "'I""?  '"  "'«  "Kent, 
ho  ia  not  satisfied.  To  avoid  the  i3biUtv  of  f.,  n  1^  r**  ""T  ^"^  ^'*''  ^^"""^  treatment 
when  included  between  the  auon  o  h?Ho,  e Th  r*'*"''"',^'  *''"  ^•''"'"  "^  ^'"'  ""K-'Kt'mei.fc 
form  of  agreement,  which  emplf^yeralre  exnfc  ed  to  si^n"  an  V'^^l^u"  "'"'""""l '"  "  """»''« 
the  agent.  Applications  shot  Id  be  made  3h«  ll  ^  '  *•"''  "/  *^"'''  *  ''"P^  ''  ^"f  i«l'«<l  by 
tified  by  a  miiliitor  or  magis  ratp  Cwarckd  to  ^  "P""VnK  form,  and  after  bei.  g  .h.ly  .er- 
application  can  be  entertai  ed  if  n.'  ro.npani^d  ?.  ^.U  -nf"  ."'""''t'^  '"""'''''"  ^"»«  ^^ 
fare  from  Toronto  to  the  applicant's  nearest  .t«ffn  1  1  't>Hcate.  The  amount  of  raihvay 
avoid  delay  should  acc^  n.pUyTe\rp7c2n!"'(T;;";tt;,.i;.V"'  '^  ^'^  "''P"*^""*'  »"'•  '' 

Attachni  Sh;>. 

must  be  received  by  the  agent  before  a  boy"s  iLuout         ''"  '   '"'  "'"^  *'"''  '*"'""»' 

(Signed)  Alkhkd  B.  Owe.v,  ../,ye;i/ 

the  Hll:'lrd'X/r;:^:^^^^^^^^^^^  '^-rous  of  obtaimrg  boys  from 

at  the  earliest  possible  datVto  Mr  Alfred  B  ftln  9.'1^'!.°','"*«"'*"'*«  "''""'^  be  forwarded 
and  surname  of  applicant,  po.al  address  name  o7to„„t  •^'''''?  *T""'  '^'"•""^"-  Christian 
nearest  railway  station  ani  d  sUnce  from  r«!  i     '''"'"'''"P  «»''  ""'"^er  of  concession  and  lot, 

testant  Christian  Church  fvhataSe  bS  "a  reie'd'  ZTxTiyT^f'^"'  '^  """''^^  «'  '  ^''^ 
date,  signature  of  applicant.  *       ^       required,  what  length  of  engagement  is  recjuired, 

appir^L~ca,!not\rayXSorL'al^^^^^^  a!fdte"f?  T"  ^''r^'^'^'^  "^  «'--^''M"«. 
it  la  requested  that  fulf  paraculare  be  furni  he'd  as  to  ih«  il'nh'  ""'^T"^  *»>«"'  '  therefore 
f  the  distonoe  is  considerable,  arranJ  ments  shouMU  n!/  K  ^.k'"'"  ",'^"""  '"  '•«»i'J«nce.  ''"d 
living  near  the  station  for  the  bov'f  "einTreceS^  !vnT  ^  ''^  «Pl>lioant  with  some  person 
.uch  person  should  be  furnished  to  the  St  """'^  ^"^  ""  '"«  '*""''*' '  *''«  »«"'«  ^* 

iorJ,';!7eZ:LlST-     '^  "«"^'  '^  ^'•^  '"'"^«^"  -•  ™*«'«^-^«  by  an  applicant 

arecL're^t'LTffin^li'^h'S^p;^^^^^^^^        ''^""^  »"''  "'"-^^^S".  the  particulars  above  stated 
person  to  have  a  boy  from  the  Home  entrusted  to'his'care." " '  ""*  ^"'^'^  ""P^'''  **  ^'  *"'^  P'^^®'' 


(Signature) 


That  is  the  certificate  of  character  wbirh   t.aa  ♦«  v,„     •       j   l 

trate.     We  absolutely  declinrto  ind  ou    anv  onl  „^       *"1   ^^  a  minister  or  maRis- 

is  bona  fide  or  we  cannot  Tat^^roursevesV^^oJ^^^^^^^^ 

properly  and  corrcctlv  fillflrf  nr,      «J„„^!         as  to  character,  and  as  to  the  form  being 

of  boy  LnhHt  kind  of  a  bov'^'h   ^"PPf«'"8  *t!'  "  '■"*""*d  ^"fd  «p  we  find  what  nge 

terms'  of  thl  ag^'men    we  a'dhereT:  Jhe  ba"  ''TT''''''  T^  '^"^  '^'  ^o^     ^  '« 

anxious  to  show^he  Jor^nTiLiontrtou.  great  care  in  hi:"  'l'''*'""^*'^-     ^ow  I  am 

boy  or  girl  shall  be  abandone,!     twM    great  care  in  bringing  boys  out  here  is  that  no 

each  boy  andTrl  durS^^  ^'-'^  '"..*°"';'»  «''"*  ^^  ^^'P  ^^  to"ch  with 

We  keej  Bupeft isiorovm  Sem  untS  tit  •  ^!'  °'  ""'  '^^^  'h"^"  ^^^  y^^"- 

they  are^oi  largrextent  able  "    ta,^'\rtSelVTs'"  But7t"  ''  '?  r'*"''"\*''^* 

"iiOaiU  be  keOt   UU    miii     inrlpoH    ;#■    iiaa    k„„_  .       -'    ° ■'   "         "ctaliuiiBiiip 
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whether  the  child  is  likely  to  suit  him,  and  the  child  whether  the  employer  will  suit  him. 
If  he  is  not  a  suitable  boy  he  is  perhaps  returned  to  uc,  but  this  is  in  very  few  cases. 
The  agreement  entered  into  reads  in  these  terms : — 

Agroeme  t  made  in  duplicate  this day  of ,  189.  ./between  Alfred 

B.  Owen,  Agent  of  Dr.  Uamardo's  Homes,  and of  the  Towi  ship  df 

,  in  the  Couoty  of ,  respecting  the  boy aged. 

years,  recently  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  and  at  prese  t  under  the  management  and 

the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said  Homes  ;  witnesseth  that  the  said 

agrees  to  engage  the  said for  a' period  dating  from  the day  of '..", 

18...    aid  ending  on  the  day  of ,  18.  ..,to  furnish  him  during  tliat 

period  with  board,  lodging,  'waahin;?,   clothing,  and  necessaries,  and  to  pay  to  the  said 

; or  to  the  said  Alfred  B.  Owen,  or  other  authorized  agent  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes 

in  trust  for  the  said as  shall  afterwards  be  determined,  the  sum  of It  is 

agreed  that  this  engagement  may  be  termir  ated  by  either  party  giving  one  month's  notice  of 
the  same  to  the  other  in  writing,  but  the  said  Alfred  B.  Owen,  reserves  to  himself  or  other 

authorized  agent  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  the  right  to  remove  said summarily  and 

without  notice  should  such  action  be  rendered  necessary  by  any  ill-treatment  to  which  the  said 

•  • should  be  subjected.     It  is  agreed  that  should  the  engagement  ternunate  prior  to 

the  above-mentioned  period  then  the  sum  of  $ shall  be  proportioned  as  follows  and  paid 

in  thit  proportion  by  the  said The  said agrees  to  send  the  said 

to  school  for  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  for  a  period  of years,  to  pro- 
mote the  attendance  of  the  said at  church  and  Sunday  school,  to  communicate 

occasionally  by  person  or  letter  with  the  agents  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  as  to  the  progress  and 

welfare  of  the  said ,  and  to  co-operate  generally  with  the  agents  of  the  Homes  in 

exercising  judicious  supervision  over  him  and  in  promoting  his  interest  and  well-being.  Witness 
our  hands 

We  have  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  visitors  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in 
making  surprise  visits  all  over  the  country,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  placed  under  thera. 
Ladies  only  visit  the  girls  and  men  visit  the  boys.  I  have  here  a  number  of  visitors' 
reports,  which  shew  the  remarks  each  visitor  has  made  upon  the  case,  and  I  will  allow 
you  to  examine  them.  We  have  but  one  or  two  clergy  visitors.  Occasionally  one  has 
been  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Canada,  and  also  a  farmer,  so  that  he  knows  how  to  manage 
the  boys.  He  knows  what  the  claims,  what  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  are.  These 
visitors  are  selected  by  myself  and  iMr.  0*en.  We  have  such  and  such  a  person  on  pro- 
bation for  a  time ;  he  would  be  highly  recommended  to  us  before  we  should  think  of 
employing  him,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  with  his  record  and  character.  Mr.  Owen 
would  try  him  for  a  while  and  then  he  would  engage  him.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  I 
bring  her  out  from  England.  I  think  they  are  all  salaried  with  the  exception  of  one 
lady.  We  are  kept  regularly  posted  in  this  way  as  regards  each  child.  We  know  where 
every  boy  or  girl  has  been  placed,  and  we  know  every  incident  in  its  life  since  it  has 
come  out  here. 

Q.  How  often  are  these  surprise  visits  made  ?  A.  We  have  made  them  a  little  less 
frequent  than  formfrly.  We  pay  now  from  two  to  iive  visits  a  year.  Supposing  a  boy 
was  not  going  on  well  he  would  be  visited  more  frequently  than  if  he  kept  doing  satis- 
factorily. Here  is  a  minute  book  shewing  the  entries  regarding  each.  I  have  got  a  staff 
of  clerks  who  do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  this,  and  if  you  examine  the  book  you  will  see 
how  unjustifiable  are  the  abuse  an  >  criticism  that  we  have  received  in  a  large  and 
undeserved  measure. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  of  every  boy  1 
A.  We  do,  and  I  am  most  careful  u\  seeing  that  this  is  carried  out.  We  often  have 
to  change  the  boys  ;  Sometimes  we  have  to  put  them  to  three  015  four  places  before 
we  can  fix  them  satisfactorily.  Sometimfr;  a  farmer  expects  a  great  deal  out  of  a 
boy — expects  a  boy  to  do  the  work  of  a  man,  but  very  often  a  boy  will  prove  himself 
unable  to  please  one  or  two  et^ployers  and  then  he  is  engaged  with  another ;  but  whether 
he  does  well  or  ill  we  have  a  ledger  account  and  every  boy  and  girl  are  carefully  looked 
after,  and  every  letter  that  they  write,  or  at  any  rate  the  precis  of  it  is  given  there,  and 
precis  of  our  reply. 
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A.  Well  the  ages  run 


rs  are.     These 


he  gets  board  and  medical  attendance  iS'hefsiU  H?«^wf  '^'.'1^'  '"'  *^«  ''""^^  ^^^ 
but  that  is  the  maximum  for  the  first  v^aMn  f«of  •.  T'  T^^*  ^^  "P  *°  ^^  a  month 
We  are  not  so  anxious  to  get  wage   th^^^^^^^   .^  ^etM""  '  T\^^Z  ""?"««  ^^  **  '"'"^'h. 

t^s  for  becoming  acquainted  wiTws  oceu'atio?'  He  h^rno'Sn"'":? fi  t*'  '*°''!,- 
him  such  a  good  outfit  when  he  leaves  that  if  ^ni  if!  "*»  "»  *.'o'J»ng  i  at  first  we  send 

p.,  »ii.  Hs,  r™„  w  „,  ,a  „p  '«Tf»"b%  fel!ol"1,n'l5"'oVS°."'S  ""■■  '" 

.be  ^„e^,Tv:trrj^.T;*?rti'ra  ri.7*  rri  ^^'•'•' '«■''' 

not  know  that  I  could  tell  voi,  fh/oT  "  *™'°.  *^  *'«  ^11-  As  to  the  third  year  I  do 
boy  is  given  two  pos  c^rr2iTnraHZ'%'l"?"°'*u  '  "^'^^  ''  ^  '"'«  '^at  each 
onLto%ommunicVeSMr  SKitfiv^^'^^^  ^'  "  «We  at 

forassistance.     In  the  case^rs^S  pjIttSl^JdTv:^^^^^^^ 

shoufiliLTorutT^'St^h^tlL^tr'S^T  f  ^''^^t-^  ^-  ^«"'  '^'^  -  '^  ^0-  r 
every  five  years  afte   a  boy  has  been  Iced  ?Lr«  '  ".""^^^'f  '"  '^  ^''^  °«°«  ''^  f^^^^don 

containsaUisof  thewKiXSttSr  itrmTeatt"^^^"^  *°  '^'"-     ^* 

^Dr.  Barnaedo's  Home-Half  Yearly  Report  to  the  Head  Office  189 

name  anTaddre^f  of  employer: ! '.  i^'^^cLpatS  '"  ^""'^'l  h ^'Ti^'^'P 

letters  received  from  boV . . . .'      ^Sed  bV ^^tt^^^J-eceived  from  employer. 

changes  in  fituatio.  ifanylrp^e^roX^Sr."  V.V.V  W  iZZltZr'""' "  ' 

Mr.  LS^rnrwYhltTtogTheat?^^^^^^^  '°^  '"^f  /'  ""''  ^^^^  --^«  '^--If. 
paid.     Wehavefor  the^We^cVnskntT^^^^^^^^  "^  -^  ^  ^^^  *^-  - 

lately^taJenUrer'pZe  ^rstfelKd??  d  >"  '"  ,^^'^'^°^*  ^^  «^«'-  1>- 
sarae^utwhentheygotLeUisntTr,^^^  m  regard  to  the  selection  are  the 

In  the  first  place  aU  the  lads  ire  over  ««v«nf "  '"V  ^''''  ^'^'^  '^""^^  ^"^  *»>«  f*™. 
that  age;  all  practicallvare  vouT/wKfr^^^^^  no  lad  «  sent  out  to  Manitoba  under 
tute  yLths"  irESndon There  rheva:!e1r^L'Vr*''*  'l  7"^  '*'^'''  '^""^^  '°'  ^esti- 
known  to  have  bad  hab^  vicTous  Lbit?  C^  ?  /?  \^^S\h!ird  manual  labor.  No  lad 
They  are  bound  to  rema  J  w ith  me  theS  for  Z,  °  d"«k  and  no  criminal,  is  ever  sent  out. 

67  a  month  from  the  molTt  th"y  i^tch  tt  aT^XTs  t^^  ""A?'^'^  to  pay  them 

at  Russell,  but  out  of  that  117  thpv  nn^L!  t  T    '  '  "^®  moment  they  reach  my  farm 

expended  in  their  passage  mon^anS^^^^^^^^^  tT  "'  "'  f  ^^^u**  ^""^  ^^•''»'  ^  ^^ 

wilful  damage  to  implement  and  thi«  m^ti  1  ^^re'^'^^nt  we  have  a  condition  as  to 

andpro,.erty%hanTe;;oudoth^^^^^^^  At™the"end  77  T*"'^"^  "V*^  ^P^^'"-*^ 

difficulty  in  getting  them  places     At  Lrt««ff^  the  end  of  twelve  months  we  have  no 

indeed.    This  home  at  L£elH«\w/  T  ^^^  ^^""^""^  *«•"  t*'^™  is  very  great 

teen  square  mUe  We  Tave  there  fcommnd'^f  "'^  TVl  "^^^^^  ''""^^  acres  orfour- 
completed  a  creamery  I  hoDe  to  know  nf,°^"*':*l  ^"''*^^"8'  ^'^^  «^«  »>»^«  J"8t 
that  the  crean,ery  is  carried  on  ttiXZ  ^^^  Tu  '^°°'''«dge  within  the  next  few  days 
since  the  cri^'efy  w2 "Sf bl^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^7  ?*  ^"^'^  ''"  *  ^^^^  *«  ^''^  f*rm 

pects  for  stock  raising  are  exint  It  ^hll  *  r?I  •' V"  T  ^""«'-'  ^'^^  ""••  P^ob- 
man  thoroughly  capaKTitSt^tLty;^^^  ttttt"  ''"^  ''  *  ^^^^  ^"""^ '*«"' 
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Q.  Do  you  generally  obtain  places  for  the  boya  within  the  year  1  A.  Yes.  Within 
the  year  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  But  supposing  we  find  a  lad's  leoord  is  bad  we  don't 
place  him. 

Q  How  many  boya  have  you  out  there  now?  A.  [  think  the  number  in  the  home 
is  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  Toronto?  A.  Vtry  few;  jTobably  not  more  than 
five  or  six. 

Q.  And  in  Peterboro  ?    A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  State  in  a  general  way  tbj  result  of  your  system?  A.  I  think  the  result  has 
been  eminently  favorable.  I  thmk  I  ought  to  add  on  the  subject  of  the  great  care  that 
we  take,  that  take  what  care  we  will  cases  will  occur  in  which  boys  and  girls  will  ex'iiliit 
a  tendency  to  resume  their  old  habits  at  times.  But  I  think  we  get  as  few  of  thtsu  as 
we  could  well  expect.  I  have  not  pledged  myself  officially,  but  we  have  practically  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  return  to  England  at  our  own  cost  any  boy  or  girl  who  becomos  so 
immoral  or  vicious  or  criminal  as  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  taxes  of  the  Dominion,  and  we 
have  returned  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  proved  themselves  unwoi  thy 
of  our  confidence. 

Q.  Do  you  reject  boys  who  have  been  apprehended  for  criminal  offences  in  England  ? 
A.  For  Canada,  yes,  but  at  home  no,  not  necessarily.  Our  institution  is  not  for  criminal 
children,  but  if  a  lad  who  is  destitute  and  has  committed  a  criminal  offence  were  to  c  >nw 
to  me  I  would  give  h^m  a  chance  ;  that  is,  if  a  case  came  to  our  door.  We  would  not, 
however,  place  him  with  innocent  children.  I  may  say  that  this  refers  to  lads  who  are 
criminals.  As  regards  girls  we  never  have  had  any  ci'iminals.  I  have  never  admitted 
to  our  homes  any  girl  who  has  fallen.  We  have  admitted  to  our  small  rescue  h)me 
children  who  have  been  subject  to  the  criminal  attacks  of  others,  but  we  do  not  sen! 
those  over  here. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  in  no  case  sent  a  criminal  to  Canada  ?  A.  Xever  to 
my  knowledge.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  three  or  four  lads  who  came  here  had  it 
transpired,  yielded  to  a  criminal  act  before  they  were  received  into  the  institution,  aiiJ 
the  fact,  although  beyond  doubt,  did  not  come  under  our  notice.  Only  three  or  four  of 
these  came  out,  and  I  think  two  of  them  were  returned  to  England  and  two  others  met 
their  deserts  here. 

Q  What  means  do  you  adopt  to  find  out  this  ?  A.  Close  enquiry  and  observation. 
We  have  twelve  beadles  who  have  been  policemen  and  who  follow  up  the  whole  recoid 
of  each  case  back  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  applies  as  far  as  possible  to  all  those 
received  into  our  institutions.  They  aro  instructed  to  devote  special  attention  to  finding 
out  if  the  boys  had  been  in  custody  foi  any  offenoe — had  been  in  the  workhouse,  or  any 
other  institution— the  time  that  they  had  been  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  period  in  custody 
if  a  lad  should  have  fallen  into  criminal  life.  Out  of  my  total  number  of  boys  anil 
girls  who  have  come  from  the  workhouses,  the  number  I  have  sent  out  here  has  been  less 
than  fifty.  I  refused  to  take  workhouse  children  unless  under  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence of  six  months,  so  that  I  can  thoroughly  test  each  boy,  and  so  that  the  link  between 
him  and  the  workhouse  may  be  broken. 

Q.  Where  were  these  four  thousand  children  sent  to  Canada  chiefly  drawn  from  f 
A.  From  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Were  they  largely  the  children  of  drunken  parents  ?  A.  No  I  would  not  lik^ 
to  say  so.  I  think  they  were  largely  the  children  of  widows  or  parents  who  had  fallen 
into  misfortune  ;  some  of  them  might  have  been  illegitimate,  whose  parents  had  deserted 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  were  to  any  extent  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  but 
I  think  somewhere  or  other  in  their  career,  some  oftheir  relatives  have  been  under  th^' 
influence  of  drunken   habits.     I  once  made  out  the  exact  number  of  those  under  my 
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care  whose   destitution   niiffht   be   H«ifJ   f«   k         u 

though  drunken  habits,  f  think  that  of  aflThe  0^7^^"'?^ '^''"^''^ly  °'-  •"'''meetly 
eighty-five  per  cent,  would  never  have  rLoLJ  "J^  °''']<^fen  I  have  taken  up  probably 
habits   of  so.ne  of  their  reS^    B^tt^seT^rs  1^^  for  th'e  Srunken 

he  parents;  a   drunken  brother  m .y  ruin  a  famiiv  Ln H.r*   r'=«««a"ly  have  been 
amily  might  owe  their  ruin  to  him    thaf  L.  m  •^'  f^^^^'though  the   whole  of   that 
hereditary  taint,  f  h.ve  a  very  stongfeelin'      I ''m-*^'"^ *''"'"  ^«'-«<J't'»riIy.     As  to 
vice  IS  derived   and   strengtheLd  as  *the  reS   of  K/'''  fr^^u*^"""^   *«   ''"">«  ^"d 

orde^-  XZ  Zf  ehSn  i^/ou^^ot^^irrc  ^^^7^^  ^^  ^'^^^  °^  ^'^e  lowest 
result  of  environment  or  hereditar/  taint?  A  vlTn  '^-r'  '"'^  *=""•"»'«  ««  a 
The  taint  derived  from  heredity  is  l  dou>  t  a  XI  f^^^  ''  7°'^^  ^«  ^^^  *«  both. 
the  environment  of  the  child  in  early  life  [3  bad  7h,  ^  T'  *"^  -'^  '"^  ^'''*'*'«'^  *«  »hat 
creased  in  power  and  strength-will,  in  fact  b.Pnml  1  ^"^^"7  ^''H  b3come  greatly  in- 
desire  to  say,  first,  that  whatever  mly  t  he  eJiW  ur^.f  ""T"'  '^  '^'  ^^^^^  'but 
brought  up  in  evil  associations  would  be  verylea  Ini  J  ^  "^'°^  °^  ^^^  "^ild  being 
associations  would  influence  it  to  a  very  lT4fe?w  ?k  T '*'''^"'' *^^^ 
practically  a  little  harlot,  thoroughly  viciou  Tt  fii.  f^  ^"""^^  *  ""le  girl  to  be 

child,  he.  mother  had  been  a  pro'stitutTlnd  she  h  ^  ^'n'  °^  ^^e.     She  was  an  English 
he  age  of  two  years.     That  i?  qute  an  exception  j  it^^';^*^'^  degraded  her  child  from 
begun  at  a  very  early  age,  greatly  increases  thirffi.1? '   '""^  "''   degradatio...  if   it  is 
hope  of  liberating  it  froiS  vil  wili  beTe^rmth  diminished.  ''"'"'"-  ^  '^'^^'  ^"'^  *»»« 

Q.  Now,  take  an  e.vtreme  case  bec^iian  fh;.,  .• 
as  coming  from  you.     We  will  sa^kt  a  chU^^^^^^^^  'y'^"^'  ^°d  very  interesting 

and  the  other  a  criminal,  has  lived  in  an  envir.n  "^.t^^r"  f  °f  ^^hom  one  is  a  drunkard 
viciousness  and  moral  d4radation-unt"l  Za  "e 'of  ^1^  ''''-^"  ""  ''''''  ^^  dishonesty. 
been  removed  from  that  environment.  broLht  to  Ca„IdlS  ^T'  ^^  '^^'  ''  ^^'  ^^on 
for  a  few  years,  and  afterwards  drWInto  the  SmUrof  ^  f '"'"''"V^  y^""- «°™«« 
know  your  views  of  hereditary  transmission  and  U^nfT^u  "  ^"'""^^ '  ^  ^''"•d  'ike  to 
feel  that  the  child  would  have  ninetv  Xnl  '  \  '"  ^"""^  *  *="««  ^^  that  ?  A.  I  would 

words,  I  feelthatenvironmentiritrstSre^rS^^^^^^^^  T'^'*''  -U;  inlth  J 

together  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  supposrthat, hi   v  ^"^  '^  ^^e  two  united 

to  ev  1.    If  you  take  the  childrereaTenough  aw^^^^  T^  "f  -i'hout  a  tendency 

sweet,  new  surroundings  and  place  thL  under  hSrS'"''*  ^'^&  ^^'^  P^^  *''«™  ^^^ 
they  should  not  be  reclaimed  and  lead  useful  liv^Vl^"'"'', '^l''^  ^«  "«  ••^a^on  why 
crimmal  influence.  The  child  is  taken  away  from  all  th«'  *  *7k  ?'."1  *"^  P"'  '*  ""^er 
f  nine  or  ten  into  a  company  of  criminaTsIiZnrJ  n  T^  *''u  *  '*  ^*^  *'"^  ^^  'he  age 
bad;  such  a  chiM  will  become  a  crimbal  TaETL  t'lf  "Pj^-'^bere  t''"  influences  afe 
acnminal  and  give  it  a  good  liS  industrkl  tr  "^  '^  ""^^  'l*  '="'"'»»''  ^^^  i*  «  born 
neutralized  by  the  influences  tha^  1  subsea^en^vT'^'  'l^  '^'  ^^redh^ry  taint  will  be 
early  enough.  If  you  wait  too  long  the  chances  ar J  ^lJ""r^T''  '>  ^"*  ^^^  »»»«*  begin 
and  susceptible  to  influences  of  such  a  sort  and  I  wJ.Tl  '  '  '  V*"  '^'^'^''  "«'»^«  '«  Pl'^^tic, 
under  such  bad  influences  as  you  have  menthn  J  ?  °°^  '''"  *.°  '^^  ''  '«  hopeless  even 
Wt .  you  leave  the  child  untU  it  is  ten  mrs  ofat  7^"^."^  *^'  '^'^'^  f'«'"  it«  birth^ 
greatly  the  chances  of  doing  it  good       ^  ^  '  ^  ^^^^  ''"'^  y°"  ^"I  have  discounted 

atanU°:;erl°^^^^^^^^^  the  c,,d  from  the  environment 

would  keep  such  a  child  five  times  wlct^  th«  S^l  ^''^}^  sufficiently  long.     We 
examples  before  it  in  its  early  li?e  ^  ''"''^  °^  ?""?'«   ^^^o  have  not  set  bad     ' 

0,  Of  th-^"  **  no's  ^ >.  t    r^ 

the  courts"here  r  A    No  drk  hav^T'^* k'"°^  ^^^^'  '»°*'  •"'^"y  h»ve  been  convicted  in 


4 


.'?.; 
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Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  obtHin  this  information  1  A.  I  have  shewn  you  how 
our  records  are  kept.  These  records  follow  the  child  all  through,  until  the  term  of  our 
jurisdiction  over  the  child  has  expired. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Supposing  a  boy  deserts  from  a  farm  do  you  follow  this  boy  and  trace  out  whero 
he  has  gone  invariably  1  A.  In  most  cases  we  do,  and  if  it  is  a  girl  we  follow  hor 
invariably.  We  won't  allow  her  to  pass  away.  We  have  no  legal  power  to  place  that 
boy  back  again,  but  we  have  great  moral  power.  The  boys  generally  recognize  that  wo 
are  their  friends.     We  only  use  our  influence  for  their  welfare, 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  desert  from  employers  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
right  off.  1  should  say  a  very  small  number  indeed.  Very  few  of  our  boys  desert  from 
thpir  places  of  employment,  but  with  some  who  have  done  so  we  have  renewed  our 
associations,  and  they  have  been  doins;  well  for  a  number  of  years.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  reproached  for  being  connected  with  the  institution,  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
thrown  it  off.  I  could  mention  the  case  of  a  boy  having  done  so,  who  hp,d  been  behaving 
perfectly  well  and  who  lives  within  two  mil;s  of  the  place  where  ha  had  been  put  iato 
service 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  name  of  the  institution  has  become  a  reproioh  ?  A, 
Whether  it  is  or  not  a  boy  may  be  made  to  feel  it  so  by  the  taunts  of  others.  Some 
rmployer  or  his  wife  might  use  such  language  or  if  they  did  not  themselves  they 
would  not  know  what  others  might  do.  They  might  say,  *'  You  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  streets."  The  boy  feels  this  and  if  he  is  quick  tempered  he  will  clear  out. 
I  have  known  such  cases.  T  will  give  an  instance  of  a  girl  whc  is  doing  vary  well 
indeed  ;  she  had  committed  some  little  fault  and  her  mistress  was  in  a  hot  teiupi>r 
and  called  her  by  name  and  said,  "  You  have  been  picked  up  from  a  dung  heap." 
If  the  child  had  known  a  little  bit  more  she  would  have  give  this  mistress  a  cheeLy  answer, 
I  should  say  that  we  have  the  means  of  keeping  our  boys  together  under  a  inethod 
which  very  largely  prevents  the  possibility  of  desertion — that  is,  I  have  a  scheme  of  pi  izes,a 
graduates'  system,  by  which  boys  and  gi'ls  are  encouraged  to  do  well,  and  they  regard 
this  plan  with  very  great  interest  Our  prizes  begin  with  a  book  and  then  we  give  a 
bronze  medal.  In  a  case  of  special  heroism  we  give  a  boy  a  silver  watch  who  has 
retained  his  situation  either  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  girls  who  have  retained 
their  situations  for  that  period  receive  a  silver  medal.  This  keeps  the  young  people  in 
touch  with  us.  The  loss  of  the  medal  or  the  watch  is  considered  a  grett  thing.  I  have 
here  a  list  roughly  drawn  up  of  700  who  are  to  get  these  prizes.  The  prizes  are  for 
good  conduct  and  length  of  service  combined,  and  are  only  given  upon  the  certitioates  of 
the  employer  or  of  the  minister  or  school  superintendent  of  the  place  where  the  boy  lives. 
The  employer's  certificate  reads  : 

"  Doctor  Barnardo's  Home.     Eniploye-''8  certificate  recommending to 

receive   Dr.   Barnardo's  prize  good  conduct  and  length  of  service.      1  hereby  certify  that 

has   been   in   my   employ   for....  years  and ....  months,  during  which 

time  he  has  conducted  himself  to  my  satisfaction  and  ir  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Home, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  him  as  deserving  of  one  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  prizes  for  good  con- 
duct and  length  of  service.      Signature , Postal  address 

Date " 

The  certificate  which  should  be  signed  by  a  minister,  magistrate  or  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  reads  : 

"Doctor    Barnardo's    Home.      Certificate    recommending to   receive 

Dr.  Barnardo's  prize   for  good  conduct  and  length  of   service,     I  hereby  certify  that  I  am 

acquainted  with   the  above-mentioned and  that  to  the  beat  of    my  belief 

and  knowledge  his  conduct  since  he  has  lived  in  this  neighborhood  has  been  in  every  respect 
satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  Home,  and  I  therefore  recommend  him  as  being  deserv- 
ing o'  one  of  Dr=  Bftrnardo's  jirizes  for  good  conduct  and  length  of  service.  Si''nature.,,: 
Postal  address " 
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Tho  Chairman. 

care  that^?u°Slt'tVd  J?/br^^^^^^  the  ..^e  great 

definitely,  but  we  know  of  some  whf  e  name!  r  wMi  •  °"* '  ^-  ^  '"""'^  ""*  «ke  tS  say 
and  use  the  same  precautions ThariTo  Tthe  sde  tfonT^K-u''^  "^^^'^  '^'  '^^'  «-»'« 
brmging  them  out  here.  Take  Mr  QaV^  oT^^Za  iS^'^^l'r'"'  ""^^  ^^'  '°«t»»od«  of 
Mr.  Fegan.  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  'of  I^nj'  ^"'  ^'^'^Pherson.  of  London, 
agencies  are  as  carf  fnl  and  HcruDulouT^n  n„f  ^°''°"-  ^  *"^  "^^^  *<>  say  these  four 
clly  or  morally,  as  I  am.  Mr&tp^Lr^orhasTeen  V„"""*'''^  "5^'.'™'^  '''"^'^  P^^b"- 
I  have  been  She  has  been  a  quarter  ofTcLturyritff^'T^^^  '"^  *^'«  work  than 
Quarriesendsout, Ithink,about one-half Mmfnva?TT  ' u  "*  '}^.  ^^  '«°*  ^«'y  ^ew.  Mr. 
in  the  work  for  twenty  years,  but  fdo  not  Ek ChL  ^' ''''°  ^^^'^^^  «« *»*«  ^^^^"^  engaged 
gether  probably  twelve  or  thirteen  thousanfb5v8^a^^"'«'^*^  Alto- 

not  speak  as  to  girls.  Yon  asked  me  what  the  re«dCmv.^^^^  T'  T^  ***  ^*°«^^-  ^  ^^n- 
to  place  before  the  commission  the  results  Tal«  f V.^^  u*'  ^^T.  ^^^"' ^"'i  ^  *»  «»nxious 
only  ten  have  been  convicted.  .34  per  Snt  and  a«^"  "  rT^nl^'^^^  ««°*  O"^  "«°e  1882, 
and  of  those  810  to  our  knowledge  sSen  hav!  f  '  ^^  •  ^^''  ''^«"  P'^^^^  since  1882 
every  g^rl  is.  There  is  not  one  of^Sio  e  Sa  wllo  hav^°T  'Tf ''  *°^  ''^  ^"°^  ^^^'^ 
do  not  know  about.  Of  these  sixteen  one  died  ^inJw  ^^^.^  ^'T  '''''  *=°°*'«1  *hat  we 
8.x;  two  went  to  the  United  Statesfthat  brfn'     Lru:^^^^^^  ?°8''*'^'^'  '^-^  left 

are  so  far  restored  that  although  they  beca3immorrJK' '^''"''' '?  four,  two  of  them 
well  yet.  The  other  two  are  doubtful  and  thes^Trl  V  ^""^  ^""^  **°P''  °*  ''^«i''  doing 
reached  the  age  of  womanhood  and  have  defied  us  A  v^lT^  °"  T'^'i  ^''^^  '^^^^ 
umrned.  One  of  the  very  pleasantest  ta^ks  T  W«  iJ^  ^^T  ""™^^'  °^  our  girls  are 
they  have  occupied  a  sitLCn  for  fou™^^^^ 

ordering  110  silver  watches  for  distrihnHnn^aT  '  .J  "^^  ^"^  ^^"^^  ''^  *'»«  city  I  am 
to  get  married.  distribution  amongst  them,  and  several  are  for  girlf  about 

Mr.  Jury. 

^^^^^  Q.  Is  it  considered  a  case  of  special  heroism  to  marry  ? 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Ho«  many  ate  married  I    A.  I  coald  not  ten  ,„„  right  off 

...  1  pWd^n'oStarir  '""'""'  '•"  '■'"«' '      ^-  "''"y  "'  "■•  bo,,  we  h.ve  .en. 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

or  4.  InS  ^^rie'l'Ve^  JlLtir  Vj'.St"  "'".l  °f'°  '»'  ""  -p«„n 
for  these  persons.     Do  you  wa>  for  thL  fn  .«       .  "^=^^'  ^'^^^  ^ou  do  not  search 

«uardia„s%r  others  ?    i.  \ve  seek  a Tr^e  numb  ^  'Z"'  ^^^'^^^^^^^  ^^  Parents  Sj 
constantly  at  work  amongst  this  class  whf  knnw  ^K        1 ''?''  '^^'°  ^^  *g«°*«  ^^o  are 

A.  Oc...i„„ally  we  have,  but  not  often  '  *  °''"'*''  °'  *«*  «Wldren! 


A.  Well   it  is  for  the 
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powers  under  the  Act  of  1870;  but  this  Orimind   Law  Amendment,  the  resuU  of  the 
aj);itation  of  Mr.  Stewd,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  guve  us  great  power. 

Mr.  JuKY. 

Q.  Have  you  had  eases  in  the  London  police  courts  where  pi5>ople  have  sov^at  thf- 
restitution  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  children  have  been  sent  abroiad  1    A.  No 

Q.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  children  in  your  institutions?     A.  f  cr^^^\d  hmUv 
give  you  an  average.     We  take  babies  and  immens'  x'ellowa,  uxicin  to  eigiii<;een  ypuis 
old  ;  people  living  in  an  adventurous  and  precarious  way  ;  we  iiikf   them  for  a  period  i, 
this  labor  house  aad  train  them  there;  and  if  the  boy  sound,  deceTit,  ho -est  an!  indus- 
trious,  we  send  him  here  to  our  farm  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  You  said  jast  now  in  one  part  of  yoa  statement  that  you  made  a  rigid  examina- 
tion before  admu.^ng  the  boys  t  }>ur  honif  s.  1  understand  again  that  you  admit  ai.  / 
boys  that  come  ?     A.   We  han   i,  pioba'  ion  house  in  whicSi  we  receive  all  from  the  street 


and  from  the  lodging  house.     Vt'  -,  'cei* 
times  a  boy  will  stay  a  week  thore  iud 
know  that  his  whole  statement  isa :-,  :; 


V:em  thfH<  until  we  learn  their  story.  Some- 
v.e  find  ho  has  told  us  a  pack  of  lies.  We  get  to 
I  of  i'alaehood  from  beginning  to  end  and  we  do  not 

allow  him  to  go  into  the  homo;  in  r^jf,.  we  do  not  allow  any  to  go  in  there  without  an 

examination. 


Q.  Supposing  you  find  out  that  a  boy  is  unfit  for  bringing  up  in  your  hon  es,  what 
d(J  you  do  .with  him  then  1  A.  We  Snd  some  institution  to  which  we  can  entrust  hira. 
Tb  -  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  perhaps. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  a  greater  demand  in  England  for  these  boys  than  you 
can  suii^ly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  need  is  there  to  bring  them  to  Canada  then  1  A.  That  is  very  easily 
answered.  The  immediate  future  for  the  boys  in  Canada  is  so  much  better  than  they  can 
hope  for  in  England.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  very  much  keener  there.  Every  boy 
who  is  put  into  employment  puts  a  man  out,  and  it  may  be  with  the  result  that  he  may 
get  employment  for  a  time,  and  he  in  turn  may  perhaps  be  thrown  out  and  his  place 
taken  by  some  one  younger  and  less  expensive  than  himself.  He  goes  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  took  him ;  his  chances  of  doing  well  are  so  much  better  here,  in  fact,  I 
may  say  that  the  labor  market  is  so  much  less  congested  here ;  in  certain  districts  the 
population  is  sparse  and  I  do  not  know  a  lad  who  is  honest,  industrious  and  moral  but 
who  can  earn  his  own  bread. 

Q.  Do  you  make  enquiry  whether  he  has  displaced  a  man  with  a  family  or  not ! 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  consideration  in  England,  why  is  it  not  a  consideration  here  1  A.  We 
know  that  the  labor  market  here  is  not  so  congested  as  in  England. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  hp^e  ■  A.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  many  kinds. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  information?  A.  From  the  applications  for  t.  b.jys; 
all  my  boys  go  to  the  agricultural  distri  ■,'    I  do  not  keep  them  in  the  <'.\p.s 


00  the  Bureau  of  Industrie-^     .  ( i  i.ariol    A. 


Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  repor' 
Occasionally. 

Q.  Does  this  bear  out  your  statement  ?  A.  Well,  of  course  my  business  ia  vith  the 
country  districts.  As  .1  have  already  said  I  do  not  care  for  keeping  boys  in  the  utics. 
Our  boys  do  not  come  here  to  compete  with  your  best  mechanics.  We  scr- '  rn'm  to 
work  on  the  farms  in  the  country  districts. 
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u  t>iu;uio?    A. 


bee:....  we  have  su  .plied Xmbutlf  we  hVd  Z  "^"Ta^L^^^^I  ^  '^^''^  '«  P^^ably 
th...  ihtoush  someiuch  agen™;  ***  "°'  '"PP''"'*  *''«"  *»»«^  ^o»ld  have  wante  I 

tlK.y  ukf;orbo;rp?etrtU  ATh'Jerk^  Tr''^  [*^  ^''^^  "P-  -J  that 
1  i;..a.ine;that  if  'vou 'want  the-  tt  i^jZlt'Ta'^^l  wh?  ^"'''fr  °'  ^'""««'  ^"^ 
and  his  family,  instead  of   the  country  hLntln^  ^'i'"'*  "^^"^^  ^"PP"''* »  man 

would  b.  all  actually  abandoS  and  the  nP^onT  K  "P  ^l^  populated,  the  ground 
'hy  have  done  in  immense  numSrl  n  MSb.  T  T'^  Le  compelled  to  do  as 
t«i;e  and  I  have  found  immense  ..mnW«   of*  I  ^V^   "^'^'t^^   '*»«  Northwest 

k^.  learned  from  conver    tTon  ^tTtSe  farlr;7h\t%'r'"^^^^  ^"'^  ^^^'^  I 

want  of  labor.  ^  tarmers  that  they  have  been  abandoned  for 

supplied.  **         P       *"  ''°°"^-     -*■*  "^^e  t»n»e  there  was  a  railway  ticket 

..d  ?e„?;t:„'  ;!,"cS.°  Si  t*vr,f„":,,i''^f"' '"?  p'""  "■«  -'^ "« 3,000, 

ke,p  them  very  much  lon'ir  ~?b.n°  ild  ttn  if.         ''T''":  °'  "'"°"  ''*"    *.  We 

liere,  and  I  have  brought  upon  mvself  mTI  !§•  V^^  ^'"'^.''  °^  °'""  ^^^"^  »  «^nt  out 
0.  .iHs  being  sent  ouf  to  SaThf  ^^Jb^Slirdi^Sr^^^  :^SilSS^^Z 

of  .8?8.Ind  a'^tTta^d  trcl^wt  a^re'tf;  «-V^C— ns  in  the  session 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  nunTb«r  of  n^u^"  °^  Parliament,  in  committee  in 
debilitated  physically  InTof  therh?vL,J^)!-?-r^'^"'  °^^  ^^  ^^"^  societies  were 
it,  and  I  n,ryLy  tl.r;  ^pr^o^es  taT  even  J^eS^  orptr' '  .  ^-  '  "^^  "°*  '^"'»-  ''^ 
tima  ordinary  members  of  the  public  f  SlPnl  ^^  '""f  "*  "/  not  more  infallible 
siou  to  prove-I  do  not  care  who  he  is  thlt  a^n/"^  ?""^''  °^  *'*«  "^'^'"'^l  P'-°f««- 
succun,b  to  disease  than  of  o^drnary  choorchUdren'  T^ni  P^P""-'^""  "^'"y  ^^•'^''«" 
any  such  medical  man  will  go  into  the  XuSh  -ii  '''"  «»y  "O'^  I  will  say  that  if 
be  has  met  boys  or  girls  wlfo  have  bLn  he  '  HppT  /^^K  '^"^  ^J'  ^*^""'*«-  ^^^''^'-'^ 
send  them  back  has  done  so  "'^"^  °^  '''''°'^'*'  ^•««'*««'  ^^^ere  he  could 

^vhot.l7eVpZS™rdo'lVknt'  ""'r  '"T«  °^  '--"^^'  -^  -e  child 
f^'-l  itselrhere  a  d  as  to  syli  itL  dL  J"'!"  '  T  *'^^'''  ^^ronic  disease  has  manf- 
^0  it  is  not  true:  ^yp»"l'tic  disease  bein^  transmitted  by  our  children  I  must 

^1;-,  has  been  lockeru.f  n  ^I'orSr:  for  a^foZ  at  .^^^^^r /L""  ^''^  ^^^^'^ 
«bo  crmmunioated  with  the  KdlrJlat  vL  ;    T   ,     a        '^'"^''^''''  ""^  ^^"^^«'"  ^anford. 
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towels,  etc.,  he  would  thrust  in  the  stove  or  otherwise  destroy.  Our  experienco  in 
Brantford  with  Barnardo's  boys  is  anything  but  satisfactory."  What  do  you  aay 
to  that  t  A.  Simply  that  enquiry  was  made  and  we  found  that  no  such  boy  was  sent 
out  by  us  at  all,  and  the  Senator  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  afterwards,  in  which  he 
admitted  that  this  boy  came  from  another  source.  That  letter  was  published.  If  you 
make  enquiries  you  will  find  that  an  apology  was  made  as  I  state,  and  no  such  boy  was 
ever  sent  out  by  us. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  the  boy  was  not  ohe  of  yours  he  belonged  to  some  similar  institution  ? 
A.  If  he  was  they  do  not  exercise  the  precautions  that  I  do.  If  I  have  to  bear  other 
people's  sins  as  well  as  my  own  my  weight  will  be  heavy  enough. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  your  boys  after  a  time  become  owners  of  farms  ? 
A.  There  are  a  considerable  number  that  have  saved. money  and  have  acquired  property, 
and  some  own  their  own  farms,  etc.,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Commission 
to-day  what  number  have  done  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  year  from  this  date  the 
number  will  increase,  because  it  takes  eight  or  ten  years  to  save  enough  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  boys  you  have  sent  out  since  1882  could  you  place  your 
hands  upon  now  ?  A.  Six-sevenths.  Some  of  the  boys  I  cannot  place  my  hands  upon 
have  gone  into  the  United  States.  I  have  received  letters  from  boys  in  the  States  who 
are  doing  exceedingly  well. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  had  900  applications  this  year  from  Toronto  ?  A.  Nine 
hundred  and  forty-nine.     All  from  farmers. 

Q.  None  from  shopkeepers  ?    A.  A  very  small  number  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  large  experience  in  connection  with  these  boys  that  we 
could  absorb  a  good  many  of  our  own  boys  in  the  same  way  were  we  to  adopt  a  systfj 
somewhat  similar  to  yours?  A.  I  may  tell  you  I  have  been  asked  the  question.  Why 
don't  the  farmers  want  Toronto  boys,  but  the  trouble  is  the  Toronto  boy  is  too  sharp; 
that  he  wants  to  make  his  dollars  too  quickly,  and  he  is  anxious  always  to  get  back  to 
the  city.  The  English  boy  stays  longer.  The  Toronto  boy  is  eager  to  make  his  pile  as 
he  calls  it,  and  I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  placing  your  boys  as  advan- 
tageously as  I  am  able  to  place  mine. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  They  like  your  boys  because  they  are  cheap  1  A.  When  you  place  your  boys  out 
I  won't  say  I  will  bet,  because  that  is  an  Americanism,  but  I  will  warrant  you  will  have 
to  place  them  out  cheaper  than  I  place  mine. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  does  the  English  Act  of  last  year  affect  juveniles  1  A.  It  has  a  beneficial 
effect  so  large  and  far-reaching  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  had  to  wait  until 
1889  for  it.  No  person  having  custody  of  a  child  can  expose  the  child  or  suffer  it  to  be  in 
the  streets  under  a  certain  age  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  No  child  can  be  allowed 
to  sing  or  beg  for  support.  If  it  is  found  doing  so  its  parents  can  be  sought  out  and 
punished.  The  parent  can  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  committed  for  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  do  not  feed  children  properly,  and  in  this  and  other  matters 
the  law  now  interferes  and  punishes  them.  We  have  never  had  a  measure  so  drastic,  so 
sweeping  and  so  compfeheasive ;  and  then  if  this  kind  of  conduct  is  persisted  in,  we  can 
take  away  the  child  from  the  parent,     It  can  be  taken  away   and   kept  until   it  is  four- 
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t.on ;  but  it  must  be  a  person  who  nati  ti  s  t  .TcourthL  U V^f  ■"  *  '""''"'^  '"'^'''^ 
I.Kve  care  of  the  child.  Durins  the  wholA  erloT  «f  ,llf  ■  f^  "  "  ^'°l'^'  P«''«o»  ^o 
n.ay  at  any  time  deamnd  that  tVchSshXeb^^^^^^^^^  *^"  P^^^"'«  or  guardian, 


ch 


^^^^^  and  oriminality  amon.st 

=:ro>t.?:nr^rtJ^^^^^^^ 

conditions  of  life  bdng  about  a  gS  ,  .^0^  -r?  T^*^  K'  ?'"  °"  *''«  '^"'^'^  ''^"J'  *»>« 
There  are  h»bit.s  in  every  family  thatteml  to  t'.T  ■  ''",•"  extremely  den.oralizin.,'. 
haps  there  i.  nothing  mo'.e  fr^^.n^irth  o:nTry"?h:n  rf^k'^r^''^  "'".^'y.'V  P^^' 
a  week  ;  she  will  leave  a  girl  without  a  wun.>in  in  fil  J  ^  f ®  '"^  ^°  °"  ■*  ''^''tJaJ  of 

the  master,  or  a  boy  ;  and' the  resuTis  on  J' X  l  tTx'pe'cS  "l^b'l'r'^  ™^"- 
place  in  imniens-i  numbers  of  cases  We  m«IrA  ii-  ^  'if^^^Pf^^^^-  ^  think  this  takes 
gills,  that  the  mistress  Hhall  nov^r  leave  Se  Ihil  I  /i  'f '" ''".^^•■^^'"^"'^""g^rds 
where  girls  a.e  employed,  and  whem  hev  hit!  tn  •  u  *  "  ''""'",  '''""^  '  ^"""^^^^^  ''""g. 
The  girl  has  an  opforlnnity  of  loZg  inCo,  tact'w  ith'thr,''  ?'*'"'  ^T  '''« '^°"«"' 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  girl's  acqua"ntan!'o  ThT  ,*''%''";'l  "'*"'  ^^°  ^^kes  the 
advances  and  keeps  the  mattfr  to  heS  Indthu^  H  ^"  '^  ^'"'"'^  ^^"S'*  ^'^  ''^^^Pt  his 
arising.  This  has  occurred  in  a  few  ca  esthatt  n  "  ''^;«''"  °^  ''"P'^^P^''  '•^^''^a'^y 
would  have  been  increased  if  we  hid  not  h.H  1  '^^  .""''"''  °'""  "°*'°«-     The  cases 

o..ce  where  the  mistress  was  creless ^rher  contr^r iTaTb  '"•  '''^''':^  '^'  ^"'  '^ 
that  a  great  amount  of  immorality  comes  out  of  „fK  ■  ^'^^  '^Pressed  with  the  fact 
known  cases  where  a  girl  has  sleot  iW  liHU  l       °J'>e':«''8«  respectable  homes.     I  have 

next  ;  they  are  practicluy  in  thUpart  of  tt  hoZ  J  ^"'"fu'  '"^  ^'i'  ^"'^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^e 
tending  to  immorality.  ^  ^^  ''^"'^  '*^°"® '  ^^^^^  "  a'«^ay«  danger  of  this 

cases1d?n^"tS;Ltrys'a;e1rJ2^^^^^^^^  A.   In  some 

make  the  most  of  them  ;  even  to  take  adv^nSe  of  *tm  Z^^^.^  ^'T  '^^^"  ^''^'^  '^ 
or  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  monerthat  fa  due  to  them^  ^  M  '"'"'''*  '  ''^'"'='^°'^« 
much  ,s  a  frequent  complaint  and  they  won't  nav  Jn  V.  •  ^  '"*'**'''  °^^^  "'«  so 
fied,  they  commit  a  theft,  they  drift  into  TZ!  ^^a  w'"^  instances.  Boys  are  dissatis- 
difficultir  me  to  say  what  aX  the  als  are  waft' *?  *>'«f  "itentiary.  It  would  be 
talking  now  chiefly  of  the  state  of  things  „s  ZVl^f^,  •  T^'°^'  *"^  '"  °"  >  ^^^  ^  ^'^ 
other  causes  which  grow  out  of  city  3  lam  Lf  t'"^/o»°try  •  however,  of  the 

drinking  and  drinking  habi  s.  ead  to  all  sorts  of  v?rr.  ^-  ^'''^'  '^'  *^°''*«««  *- 
the  personal  knowledge  of  your  crimLalolL.!  °^  ^f  *?d  cnme,  but  I  have  not  had 
ing  of  them.  ^        ^        '"""''*'  '='*''^«'  ^l""!*  alone  would  justify  me  in  speak- 

enterSg?nVdrn':td1aTet*  Talt  L^  dYniro^^  '°^  *'«^"«  °^  ^''''^^^  ^^^  are 
it  were  made  impossible  for  a  boj  o*  gij  undfr  scLorr'?  """"^"'^'  ^-  ^  ^'^^"'^  ^^ 
about  the  streets,  you  would  put  rcSuinamonnff  T  *"  T?  "'"'^^y  ^^^  ^^anging 
ents;  for  example,  in  the  cases^ofanrcSrrknow^^^  .'^^''^^  ^r''  °^  *'^«  P^^ 

for  the  purpose  of  earning  monov  by  selS/ "n-«  nf     ir     ^"''^  *°  ^"  °°  **»«  streets 

be  traced  out  and  punished  by  fiw/LdthenZrea^n?),"^  T^t"'  *^'  P*^«"*«  «h<^»ld 
Undoubtedly  children  8hould^;,e  removS  from  t\  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^tI  ^*^'  ""  P"^"^*'  ^^'^t^ol. 
because  there  they  have  to  associate  w^bt  J,  oL  «  ^  ?*''  ^**^  ^^''^^^^  a^e  their  peril. 
remove  these  chilierLmThT  freers  and^^^^^^^^  '"^  '''^'-     ^'  ^«"'d  be  well  to 

to  board  them  out.  I  believe  that  yoi  w^l  adont  S^nSi '"  '."k"'"]!""  '  °'  ^«"«'  «*>". 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  waifsT  The  streets  with  ?J.-,  ^°'''^'"«  ""'u*^  '"'■««  '^'^™- 
find  you  will  have  to  pay  for  our  children  tU?T  / 1  *^'^«'^Pe"ence,  that  you  will 
words,  I  am  actually  getting  p.'ment  for  iVlL^  \^t^J''"^'f^',  °*  ^''''^''^  ^o"-  >  '"  other 

England.     IndustriL'schoofs^are  admitbfe  th  nVs  in  1 '^^      \^'''l^  ^*"«  *°  P^^  ^^'^  i" 

»re  aamirable  things  m  large  cities,  but  in  an  agricultural 

29  (p.c.) 
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country  like  ours,  it  seervn  to  m  '  that  you  wt 


it  criminal  if  yjii  did  not  iilaoo 


s.  »' 


theHe  homeless  children  un  farms  inMtend  f^i  ktijpmg  tlieru  in  a  hoube  on  the  bavraekM 
system,  learning  trades  in  which  then  o  ditV  liii  »  to  lo  met  at  every  at<ige.  The 
moment  that  you  begin  the  manual  la'ior  iu  these  pstablighments  you  will  be  in  cuaipoti- 
tion  with  other  manufacturers.  Plicn  *iiem  on  the  farms  I  say  ;  pl.ice  them  in  ot'iifr 
surroundings  where  they  are  away  liom  the  temptation  of  city  life  ;  it  costs  you  but  a 
minimum  and  you  get  much  hi^'luM'  iind  better  results. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  industrial  schools  for  a  certain  cIr''''  ''  ^  Yes,  there  are 
some  that  farm  life  would  be  unsuitable  for  those  who  hav  j^Uyoical  Uorects,  those  who 
are  puuy  and  frail. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  boarding  out  system  is  what  you  would  recomm<)nd  '  ^j  ■ 
That  is  the  system.  You  vli  be  in  competition  with  me,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to  w<>l 
come  you  into  the  field  as  r  ;ompetitor,  and  when  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  EnglUh 
boy  or  girl — when  you  closr,  up  Canada — [  will  send  my  boys  and  girls  to  Australiv.  I 
am  anxious  before  leavi>ig  to  make  one  or  two  ob8ervation»  with  refr  ence  to  somfi  state- 
ments that  have  appe  u'J  regarding  my  system  in  some  oi^  the  pp.pe't.  There  was  a 
statement  I  read  by  Mn  Bigby  to  the  efleot  that  the  efforts  of  institutions  like  mine  in 
England  had  proved  comparatively  futile  as  regards  the  classes  with  which  we  attempt 
to  deal.  I  should  just  like  to  give  one  or  two  facts.  Twenty  years  ago  in  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  10,000  under  sixteen  in  the  prisons.  Ten  years  ago  this 
had  decreased  to  7,173  ;  in  1835  it  had  dropped  down  to  4,79?  In  1889  it  had  fallen  to 
under  2,000  ;  that  is  in  England  and  Wales.  I  will  mention  u  further  fayt :  In  Lonilon 
there  were  in  1878,  927  children  in  the  gaols  under  twelve  years  of  age  ;  in  1835  thert- 
were  250  ;  to  day  there  is  not  one.  These  ch.inges  hive  resulted  an  1  this  has  been  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  ITou^e  of  Lords  to  be  dun  chijfly  to  th?  action  of  imti- 
tution:  like  our  own.  1  venture  to  put  the^u  facts  which  c\nnot  ba  disputed  against  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  our  system  by  persons  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  its  working. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  your  general  criminal  population  in  England desrersed  ?  .A  Oh,  ye.s,  it  his 
greatly  decreased. 

Q.  And  the  pauper  population  too?      *     Oh,  jes. 

Q.  So  that  the  decrease  may  not  be  so  much  due  to  the  action  of  your  institution,  as 
to  the  higher  state  of  civilization  that  is  existing  there?  A.  Well  our  institutions  are 
the  result  of  that  and  w'i  say  that  thi  reasor  th';  we  have  n' "  the  num' ,;<•  of  young 
criminals  is  that  instead  of  sending  boys  and  gi'ls  to  prison,  we  have  by  the  estibhsh- 
ment  of  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  and  voluntiry  iusUtutions,  uiide  it  ionpjs'ille 
for  them  to  grow  up  criminals. 


A.  The  decrease  has 
e,  beginning  w    'i  the 


Q.  Since  1840,  has  not  the  gradual  decrease  been  g' 
steadily  been  going  on  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  hus 
opening  of  the  reformatories  nnd  industrial  schools.     The 
desire  to  correct.     I  am  told  Luat  in  the  public  press  of  t!. 
a  report  that  it  biJ  >^een  stated  before  this  Oooimission  that   I  and  others  had 
over  a  number  ot  Mimoral  women,  or  criminal  persons,  and  had  left  them  here, 
to  give  that  an  emphatic  denial. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  such  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  and  I  have  seen  no 
such  statement  1    A.  Then  I  may  regard  it  as  without  foundation. 


g  on 

^n 

isj  one  other  statei  .eut  I 
city  i»st  Saturday,  theri  was 
bro  ht 
I  desire 
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«ive„  iH^fore  the  ConuniHsion  on  AuKust  4^  ^''^     '^  '"  '*'"  '^'P'"'  "^  »"'«  ^^'^'^n^^e 

i)n    JUrnardo'8  Home, 
7«  J.   W.  lunqmnir,  Esq.  '^^*  ^'^^^^^  ^''*''  Toronto,  4th  August,  1800. 

■Ulement  wliioli  I  do.ire  to  culm. ,  ■  and  nV,  3..    V     J"'  '  ''"'■"  ""«l'  •"  e'roneon. 
tarried  .,nd  oo„fu.,d  „  ,„  ,^u,  ''licoZ^Z  w  '"'  '"'  '^"""''"'  ™'  '  f'"."' 

more  frequent,  visitation,  th,  v  sits  wonKe  oft  "rh.  '"'*'"*' ^°'"''"*°  to  require 
unless  s.methiiy  of  a  Hpecial  nature  Tose  to  11^  "  °""1'  '*  y^*""  ^  ^"^  »*  P'e^ent 
would  be  paid  to  each  boy.  Buras  reV  dTthr^rir.h  ^"■^'''  frequency,  only  one  vis! 
with  these  it  would  be  saf.  tra3thath«'-^' "'''''"/''" '°''^^'» '»^^«''-«q«««^  and 
probably  averaging  three,  except  in  those  oderJ«'-  T  ^T  ^^°  ''^  four  annually. 
MOO..  ..pon  as  settled  an.  £  not  i^^uyi^suTls^rd  tnsCt  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

Montreal  ana       ronto.      rhia  wnnlri  n«„L„        "'scnargert  at  stations  en  route  between 

ci^  reverse  of  w..t  happelf  ^c-::^i:^.:^:::::ir.'i^:i-!^  -^^^•^  ^«  j- 

sorvi.STflt\.;'Z°^7lioS'sff'"'r"  r   ^•'^'^'^^^  ^--  f-mers  for  ,  .e 
of  them  are  app,  ,ved  of        Ta  S  of  th«  «  "^  ^''"  thoroughly  sifted,  a  certain  number 

or  to  Halifax  'i^  the  wim. ,  .'J  our  n  an^er  M?o:'  '°  ''i"""^"^'  '"  ^'^^  -™™- 
mand  of  his  party.  E«fore  reacl.l  ;'  QuebecTSand  T  Z^"'  "••"^''' ^here  in  com! 
has  had  tune  to  carefully  examine  this'list  o7approvS  .^n?,.^!^  '"'^aT^  ^^'  ^'-  ''^«" 
under  his  care  to  .ach,  according  to  their  se^S  11  *^PP''°*°*.«'  "»".  to  allot  the  boys 
'laving  done  this  it  «n.hl»u  k:  "**„.. -if.^'/  '^Y'^  capacities,   with  which  he  is  famiuil 


have  seen  no 


,■    , °  ""  ^"•'"luiiy  examine  this    st  of  aoDroved  ^nni,^,^* j1  '    .7  ^'^-  *'^«" 

under  his  care  to  .ach,  according  to  their  se^S  11  *^PP''°*°*.«'  "»".  to  allot  the  boys 
'laving  done  this  it  enables  him Vti  ket  .rh  b'/tC^^^^^^  with  which  he  is  familia^r. 
'"s  baggage,  and  in  event  of  that  destinat  on  be?^  east^of  T  "  f''^T''°''  '^'^^  ^^^eck 
carry  the  boy  «o  fur  as  Toronto ;  but  by  appcn  caenTwkh  Z  ''  !'  ""'  ^'^'^"'  *° 
boys  are  met  at  several  stations  en  route  ?ml  Irl  f  T  .^^  respective  t.u.aers  M  , 
of  their  future  employers  Boys  who  are  to  ettL  ''Tf^^  ^V  ^r.  Owen  to  the  ...e 
Owen  to  .hat  cityfand  are  sub^^quen^  distribuLI  ^°""'°  "^  '^°"«''^  '^  ^'^  ^'- 

I  tind  that  in  accordance  with  vour  wish  T  om  ^^     e 

x:act  number  of  boys  sent  by  us  di.  Jt  t    Manitoba  s  no  1S  'Z  ^T "?>-  ^'  ^^e 

•  0     Ihe  remainder  1,821  were  either  sent  diren^JT        .  T-*'^^*'     ^""^  w«'e  in  all 

y  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,   makLg  a  L£l  of  ■MoJ^T  °'  "^  '"fji^"»*«d  east  of  that 

of  our  total  numbers  being  guls.  ^  ^'  ^^^^  ^°^'  ^"^''^  ^882  ;  the  remainder 

I  trust  you  will  allow  the  above  correrfinn  t,^  fl„j         i 
evidence.  "    '^'''''^  correction  to  find  a  place  on  the  minutes  of  my 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

T.  J.  Barnabdo. 
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Penetanguibhenb  Rkformatory,  9th  Auguiit,  I8!)ii 

J're$fnt:—J.  W   Liingmnir,  Ksq.,  Ohainuan  ;  Hoii.  Chat.  Drury ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anjjliu  ; 
Dr.  HoHt  Wrugh,  A.  V.  Jury,  E8(j. 

Thos.  McUhoshon,  Superintendent  ot  the  Onturio  Reformatory  for  Boys,  called  ml 
■worn. 

I 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Wiicn  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  auperintendont  of  the  reformatory  J 
A.  In  July,  1879,  and  installed  on  Auguat  23rd  of  the  name  year. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  your  stall  oraprisod  i  A.  First,  there  is  the  deputy  superintendent ; 
then  the  bursar,  the  surgeon,  two  chaplains — Catholic  and  Protestant  respectively— one 
it  continuouslv  engaged  as  chaplain,  that  is,  the  Catholic.  For  the  Protestants  we  havi> 
at  present  tlii.o  chaplains  who  conduct  the  services  in  turns.  Up  to  February  in  this 
jear  wo  had  two  chaplains,  one  Protestant  and  one  Oatholic,  but  since — in  the  absenoe 
of  a  regular  Protestant  chaplain — the  ministers  of  the  three  Protestant  denominations 
officiate  in  turns.  Then  we  have  three  school  teachers,  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic, 
the  steward,  the  storekeeper,  the  carpenter,  the  engineer,  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
farmer,  and  gardener  ;  we  have  four  guards,  one  teamster,  one  has  charge  of  the  works 
outside,  one  has  charge  of  the  play-room,  we  have  nlao  got  a  stable-keeper  and  a  gate 
keeper.     We  have  a  chief  night  attendant,  and  four  night  guards. 

Q.  Are  the  master  carpenter  and  the  master  tailor  employed  exclasively  in  the 
shops  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  or  do  they  also  act  as  guards  f  A.  They  are 
guards  as  well  as  instructors,  but  only  over  their  own  boys  except  in  special  circum- 
stances. If  for  instance,  boys  made  an  escape  or  an  attempt  to  escape,  then  we  would 
take  the  master  tailor  from  his  shop  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  boys  if 
necessary  ;  but  the  main  duties  of  these  oHicials  are  to  act  as  instructors. 

Q.  Tho  cost  of  your  institution  is  how  much  ?  A.  $199.60  per  head,  for  1888,  the 
total  cost  for  1889  was  845,330.99. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  you  have  in  charge  ?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  to-day  ?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
eight. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  committed  to  the  institution  last  year  1     A.  Eighty  five. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  these  boys  were  committed  for  ?  A.  One  was  committed 
for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  two  for  assault  and  robbery,  one  for  arson,  one 
for  burglary  and  larceny,  two  for  burglary,  one  for  fraudulent  appropriation,  one  for 
housebreaking,  two  for  housebreaking  and  larceny,  three  for  hor'^f  stealing,  seven  as  incor- 
rigible, two  for  indecent  assault,  forty-nine  for  larceny,  one  tor  larceny  of  a  registered 
letter,  two  for  shop-breaking,  two  for  shop-breaking  and  larceny,  and  eight  for  vagrancy. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  is  incorrigible  ?  A.  That  means  boys  who  are  not  subject  to  parental 
control  and  whose  family  cannot  keep  them  in  order — boys  who  will  not  go  to  school,  who 
will  be  unruly,  disobedient,  and  whose  friends  desire  to  get  them  sent  to  a  reformatory. 

The  Chatuman. 

Q.  J  .at  is  under  the  Act  ot  the  Province  ,'     A.  Yes,  the  Act  ot  1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  age  of  those  85  boys  1  A,  They  commenced  at  seven  and 
went  up  to  twenty-one. 

Q.  What  was  the  average?  A.  One-half  of  them  would  be  of  the  agf  of  13,  U, 
and  15.     '^hose  figures  would  represent  half  of  those  who  were  committed. 


45.1 


H^'i 


would  I.,  afuir  UhI.  upon  whkl.  to  e.H  lf„  ».  '^^  '^-  /"'"  ^""'•■•'  '  ''"^•"  ""'"♦•d 
year.  SV.  ..avo  l.o>s^o;u^ti  H^^or'ro'l'^Ltl'^t''  tf  ""•,"""--  ^-  ^»-  otl...r 
timt  kind,  an.l  other  offencs  of  a  like  n'lturr  ''"''''"^'  "^  ««'""'»'"'«  of 

Ontario  Statuten    for    imlofinito    ph-Io.Ih  (      /  "V  n!        ^        .  ^  ?' *-'^''P^'^' 
repre.  nt  couv  ictions  under  tJ.e  Ontario  StattL:*  '^    ""'"'"«  ""''  '"^""""" 

indecontn8.aultone.  burglary  aS.l  larceny  one  *^        '    '"'"""'"**  ''*°'""  ""^""^  ""*'• 


21  of  tho 
sent^nof* 


Q.   By  what  nmgiatratps  or  judges  were  they  sentenced  ? 
jmlKes  throughout  the  Province  with  som.  tew  Exceptions 


Q.   How  are  the  remaining  boys  sentenced  ? 
preHume,  by  their  being  sentenced  delhiiteiy. 


A,  Police  iiiiigistratcs  and 
A.  Under  the  Donunion  Statutes,  1 


Ih.™  ,lilter™t  from  «„,  „(  th,  Tthe"  ta"to.!  ""  "°  """'"  °'  '''»"»'•'  »'"• 


A,   We  don't  attempt 


Q    How  do  you  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court  then  ,' 
any  'iHtmction.  "  ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  gocd-conduct  record  book  to  determine  whetl  «r  «  v,„      u  n 
h.s  d.ohar«e  ,n  a  lesser  period  than  the  Hve  years,  the  nSL^^tt™  l^Z  stuer? 

.  J.S  bette^Jhe'Vor" f M  hlr^lft  a°  «S'"of  fr/^^"^^''""  ^"^J  ^--'-"^ 
prind|,le  I  could  not  go  to  work  and  let  then/ea.n  their  aIT  °^t  ''"'""°"'*  °"  **''" 
tratps  applying  the  laws  of  the  same  ronnVr  i  \  .  '"'scharge,  because  some  n.agis- 
I  woul.l  begu^tv  of  a  great  LiSe  to  thTre^t^of  Jf  "^f  "''^  ^'^ers  on  thi.  principle,  and 
to  alio,  this  principle  t'o  o;eZrr%':r5'7slr/..1no;itr'"  °'  '''  "^^''""^"  "^'•'^  ^ 

oeJ/A^'^ir'^tpt^'/ali^ll''  '''''T'''"l  ««  *"  ^^^^'^  -^-.nator,  is  con- 
boys  are  apprenticed    ^  ^  ''"''  ""^"^"^  '''^  apprenticing  clause,  or  whore  the 

Mr.  Jury. 

whocl!:BttbS;tha?:il'V^jr?  •^'^^^-'^rest  rather  with  the  magistrate 
while  they  are  here  anVthe  m^gtSe  hatnot'  T  wJnM  l^  •*''  *°  ^«*'  "'^'^  *^«  ^^^^ 
were  to  perpetuate  the  injusticeTtheml'utTal/^^^^^  ^'  in  a  constant  turmoil  if  I 
The  Chairman. 

draw  up  rules  and  r«m,I»HV„.  u  *u  ''f  ""''er  the  Ontario  Statute,  then  I  could 
ao,„n„';i„S„:o^.7pl?  ,  V.t:\;«  •',,7,M  ..UblUhed  ,'„bj™t  t„  ti, 
»»«nc,d  It  woul.,  I.  E^„.    te,  Jr«Xn:'d„%XT.Z  Jn'd"  ""'  '"  " 
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way,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  magistrates  and  judges  and  thus  lead  to  the  law  \.v\ny 
altered  1  A.  So  strongly  was  I  of  opinion  that  this  should  be  done,  that  public  attention 
should  be  called  to  this,  that  I  made  a  strong  presentment  to  the  Ontario  Governminit 
in  my  report  of  1882.  The  Ontario  Government  is  fully  aware  that  I  have  not  isitro- 
duced  the  grading  system  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  that  report. 

Q.  Would  theie  be  any  dilficulty  in  having  a  book  as  provided  for  in  section  "1  of 
the  Ontario  statute  in  order  to  keep  a  record  of  good  behaviour  and  industry  ?  A.  'Dure 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  book,  but  the  record  would  be  useless  becat.si.  no 
application  could  be  made  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  who  have  earned  remission  of  sentence  under  this  A-t  ] 
A.  No.  It  has  been  entirely  inoperative.  I  prepared  grade  books  and  opened  quo,  but 
found  that  if  I  continued  to  open  it  I  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the 
boys.  My  reasons  for  the  course  l  adopted  are  set  out  in"  the  report  which  I  piepiued 
for  1885, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  respect  to  boys  sent  to 
this  reformatory  could  not  be  carried  out  with  some  without  being  made  general? 
A.  It  could  not.  Suppose  I  have  got  200  boys,  160  sent  here  for  fixed  periods  and  40 
sent  for  indefinite  periods,  the  crimes  of  those  represented  in  the  40  being  worse  a  oieat 
deal  than  the  crimes  committed  by  the  160  ;  of  course  those  were  sentenced  by  different 
magistrates  or  judgeg,  but  the  fact  that  this  benefit  was  given  by  the  judges  to  the  worsi, 
boys  would  necessarily  create  a  spirit  of  rebellion  if  the  boys  had  any  spirit.  They  would 
say  at  once  that  the  country  was  doing  them  an  injustice.  I  would  not  expect  to  curb 
or  control  boys  chafing  under  such  a  one-sided  system.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  apply  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  you  consider  the  indefinite  sentence  system 
inoperative  as  respects  a  limited  number  of  boys  ?  A  Yes  ;  on  account  of  the  reference 
having  still  to  be  made  to  Ottawa  to  secure  pardon.  The  pardon  and  reward  should  be 
given  effect  to  at  the  time  the  boy's  conduct  justifies  the  action.  At  present,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  the  circumlocution  required  to  get  the  par- 
don from  Ottawa.  ' 

Q.  Dc  you  consider  the  anomalous  position  of  matters  between  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  this  institution?  A.  The  principle  is  com- 
pletely subversive  of  the  application  of  the  best  reforming  agencies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  institution  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
Government  the  results  would  be  different  1  A.  Of  necessity  they  would.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  such  another  anomaly  existing  where  an  institution  in  its  vital 
principle  is  worked  by  one  government,  and  the  management  and  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance  devolve  upon  another  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  it  is  that  at  present  such  a  stute 
of  things  does  lot  exist  in  Lower  Canada.  As  I  understand  it  the  pardoning  power  is 
vested  in  t  authorities  within  the  Province  as  regards  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
relation  to  tue  Quebec  reformatory  located  at  Montreal.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  inspector  of 
prisons  and  asylums  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  in  1887,  said  :  "  With  che  exception  of  the  infants  at  tiieir 
mothers'  breasts  when  they  are  arrested,  no  children  are  committed  to  prison  with  the 
adult  criminals  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  have  separate  reformatory  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  who  become  amenable  to  the  laws,  and 
industrial  schools  for  children  under  12  years.  We  attach  a  deal  of  importance  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  our  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  believe  that 
when  boys  and  girls  are  convicted  for  their  first  offence  against  the  law  that  is  the  proper 
time  to  apply  to  them  the  punishment  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  then  than  we  should  be  if  we  delayed  until  they  were  more 
nar_ene„  m  crime  ,ar..,  nnnv!c,^.a  for  graver  offenc-ea.  The  criminal  laws  of  tho  Dominioii 
of  Canada  are  made  by  the  Federal  Legislature  ;  those  which  govern  the  reformatories 
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are  of  that  cIhhs,  but  their  administration  has  h.en  left  to  the  Prn.;     •  i  t     •  , 

There  is,  however,  a  special  statute  anrlio^M..  f„  ,u     J      ■  .    i^rovnioial  Legislature. 

some  particulars  fmuAhe  staSreSS    n    ..       n  "'•"'"  °^  ^"^^''"°  ""^'^^  ^'««'-«  i" 

the  judiciary  to  commit  to  ^rl  ml'tr  a, ! 'r  "I'T'-    .'^''"^^  ^'^^^"''^  authorizes 

Hve  years,  after  convic  ion,  any  perof i^^m.^-en^l.      -^  ""..''  "'""^  *^^^'  ""'•  "»»••«  ^han 

have  no  discretionary  pow^r^ZtTveTfo^fi  ^t    '.f"         /"  ^'"'''  "^  "»«•     The  jurliciary 

be  the  lightest  sentence.      [,  r      omn  on  thelf  r''  '•'"^"'"  *"'^'"-  *^^^  ^^^^  '""^t 

boys  more  likely  to  be  reformed'  if  Tr^J  '  nf       °^  rT  ^'°"^''  ^'  ^'''^''  ^'^^'^^^  and 

the  law  now  stands  a  VouU  "    17  y  ars  co.n"    S'^?  n'lV'T'  "'^''''''  ''''''  ""P"^'^^-     ^^« 

30  days  in  the  common  gaol  for  his  first  offet.      K^'  ''"'n  ^'°"'''  ^'^  ^'^'^y  ^^  g^t 

the  same  offence  must  ge^at  least  two  vl.fT.'       K""  "''"''''  °^  ^^  y^^''^  convicted  of 

is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Governs  in^Son")  '^'' Tf^^'^^'^'^^y-     The  pardoning  power 

tho  boys  who  behave  well.     The  directo.J  it  i'i:"1  V'  f''""  '""''''''^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

as  domestic  servants  boys  or  gir  la  Ld   the  tim'I  '"  *'°''''"*  '^.^PPrentice  or  hire  out 

their  sentences,  but  theC- alwayf  reman  subLo  ft"^   """"'■'  'T''^   "^  '^^^^   ^^ 

Orticiais 'Closelv     POnnenJ^     ■    VU        .^    ?P^"'''^^^ 

Industrial  School,  wh  ch,  Sve  ?s  l^L^^^  !•^^  reformatory  at  Quebec  is  the 
four  schools  of  this  class     hrle  of    Lm  h  f '"o"^^  ''-''  ^'<''''''^i^^  laws.     There  are 

managed  by  the  Sisters  'of  Charity  wh  ha"?a  cT  ^T\^,^'^r'''  °'"'^'^"'  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
purpose,  and  one  for  Protestant  children  whict  i«?  ""f  u  "*'  S'^^^'-'^'^ent  for  that 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  Znt  ear  who  U  T'^  ^^'  ^  corporation  known  as 
ment.     Any  two  justices  of  the  n^lJ         '  ^^^^  ^'^"  contracted  with  the  govern- 

the  public  'expens^cSren  tCu  yZLTTe  ^ho'"'  "'°.°'^  *°  '^  -aintafnedTt 
subsistence,  also  children  whose   parents  are  „nt  7  ''?^^'''  ^^*^'"^*  '"^^^^  of 

The  municipality   may   also  canJ   ?.    i  ""Jergouig  legal   punishment  in  priaon. 

habitual  drunkards  "^r  who  setter  froL  "co^ir  "1  '-^'i'^'"  °^  P^^^^^  -'<>  -" 
provided  such  n^unicipality  parole-half  their  ^^^  r'"""'''  ''  '''''''^'  P'^'^'y^ 
guardians  may  also  cause  to  be  commft  ed  dSdren  o  l  °J  '»^'"  ^."^"°«-  Parents  and 
cannot  control,  but  they  must  pav  the  oo,^  .  •  !  '^  ^"'^  ^'°'°"'  ^^^^'^^  ^^^^-^  they 
attend  school,  knd  the  Sis  ers  who  Irl  ^h«  .  ™'^'^*^'^^»<^«,  ''^  f»'I-  These  children  ail 
do  their  duty  by  them  I  is  the  dutv  of-.h  •  ""'''  '"  '^'  ''"''^^'  «««■«  *«  thoroughly 
in  these  schoVat  the  pulIi:^:s'^tr^t;te'Sry::r^:d '^^  "°  ^'^^"^^^'^  ^^^  ^^p' 

under^ihf  ;rernt?;stm''"V'r^^^^^^^  ^^  r.^  -  ««-  reformatory 

say  that  the  wholeUiple  is  ^Z\:\r.^t:Xt  IZ  "Z^e'  ^''''  ""^ 

petulft%S[rseltf.tSr^^  ^-  ^-^.-P- 

the  Province  that  maintains  conLl  and  ^  ■^"'i^'^ng  Power  being  withheld  from 

and  its  inmates.  '  '  *°*^  manages,  and  is  responsible  for  the  institutioa 

instai,^Ittme''"bUtr;  Ste;-e'\^°\^^"  P^''^*  ^"*-  I^''  ^^  think,  for 
unworthy  sentimental^in  «  tion  wS'Ji^fl'"  ''T''  f'  '^^'''  ^'^  g«°d  de'al  of 
crime.     I  have  boys  eight  or  rine  ye^rs  okl  who T.  '1"'''*'°"  .  ^^  ^g«  *»«  regards  juvenile 

:t:.^^S^:f5ZotlSS^^ 

o«^the  laws  o^f  the  eountry^d  ^a^h;;:.  I^^S.  Z  tt latV^^^hTcoX V^ 

five  a^nd  Sx"aL':U^aL*':ine^nd°™yo:'ths  ^  '"V^'  contamination  between  boys  of 
A  That  is  where  f  cannot  I'^e.  itjy'oT'  I  hlTa^'Sr  Vi"?"\^""  ""'^'^ ' 
fifteen  or  sixteen  who  are  as  free  from  rWrn.  ftl  *u  T  i  °\  '*^^  who  come  in  at 
average  lad  outside  of  respLlLlThoIZ;  1^''  ^  X  *^«f  *'^'^*';J.  of '^"niinality,  as  the 
•iUHfortune  to  commit  an  offence  but  I  hav.  <,nf '=/"   .  ''°''^T\    Tiiey  may  have  had  the 
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for  instance  a  boy  I  have  here  convicted  for  indecent  assault.  He  npvf  r  actually  c.jni- 
niitted  the  indecent  assault.  lie  was  caught  by  a  youiii,'er  brother  of  the  girl  he  is 
alleged  to  have  assaulted,  and  with  whom  ho  had  been  going  homo.  When  the  »irl  was 
discovered  by  her  brother  with  this  youth,  she  claimed  that  he  assaulted  her  and  com- 
pelled her,  but  the  boy  in  my  opinion  was  never  guilty  of  the  criaie  at  .til.  I  have  a  h  <y 
sent  here  for  manslaughter,  who  was  innocent  of  manslaughter,  but  the  judije  thought  it, 
was  best  for  him  to  be  sent  here,  having  regard  to  his  surroundings,  for'  the  i)urpo'3f!  of 
being  educated  and  learning  a  trade.  I  think  boys  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  a". ■ 
picked  up  from  the  streets  of  Toronto— Lombard,  Duchess  and  Dorset  Streets— tli.' 
majority  of  these  boys  will  contaminate  older  biiys.  Of  course  I  limit  the  age.  I  con- 
sider any  boy  under  mven  too  young  to  send  here. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  a  boy's  antecedents  and  surroun  Jings  would  be  a  better  "aid'- 
as  regards  his  criminility  thiin  his  age.  A.  Yes,  and  they  would  intluence  me  ram-e  in 
deciding  his  ctse.  Little  boys  that  we  have  are  many  of  them  confirmed  in  their  vicious 
courses,  and  are  sent  by  tho  county  here  in  order  that  they  may  be  got  rid  of.  Boys  wlio 
have  proper  parents  and  proper  homes  are  not  sent  here  as  a  rule.  Those  bojs  are  pit.li- 
forked  upon  the  Province  or  upon  the  municipality,  and  they  are  got  rid  of  bv  beincseiit 
here.  "  ° 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  some  of  the  boys  ought  to  be  placed  in  some  other  institutioa 
than  this?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  one  might  say  they  ought  t  >  be 
sent  to  an  industrinl  school,  but  I  stand  by  ray  G*vn  institution.  I  believe  "l  have  a 
better  means  of  handling  them  and  can  do  better  for  them. 

Q.  What  means,  if  any,  of  classification  have  you  for  the  boys  in  this  estaljlisli- 
ment,  or  do  you  depend  entirely  upon  t\u  supervision  you  exercise/  .•\.  We  iiavo 
no  means  of  classifying  or  sub  dividing. 

Q.  Do  you  depend  entirely  upon  personal  supervision?  A.  Yes,  close,  person d 
supervision. 

Q.  Take  the  associated  dormitories  at  night ;  how  do  you  supervise  thera  ? 
A.  We  have  the  most  perfect  system  of  watchfulness  that  can  well  be  instituted.  We  have 
four  night  guards  with  a  chief  night  attendant.  His  duties  are  to  visit  the  dormitories 
every  hour,  to  see  that  the  heat  and  ventilation  are  all  right,  that  all  the  lights  are 
maintained,  and  whilst  upon  this  I  may  tell  you  that  the  dormitories  are  kept  brightly 
lighted  the  whole  night.  He  registers  his  visit  by  a  book  kept  by  the  dormitory  guard,  and 
the  dormitory  guard  registers  in  a  book  kept  by  him  He  must  then  show  that  he  has 
everything  in  perfect  condition,  and  he  must  record  himself  every  haii  hour  at  the 
extreme  north-east  part  of  the  building  and  the  extreme  south-west,  which  involves  his 
going  round  the  building,  passing  the  dormitories  on  the  way.  If  there  are  boys  in  the 
wing  he  must  visit  them  every  hour,  and  record  his  visit.  If  there  are  boys  in  the  hos- 
pital he  must  visit  them  every  hour  as  well,  and  likewise  enter  his  visit  in  the  book. 

Q.  How  is  the  record  checked  by  you  to  see  that  the  night  guard  does  his  dutv? 
A.  The  dormitory  guard's  duties  are  to  patrol  the  dormitories  and  record  themselves 
at /our  elect'ic  stations  every  seven  and  a  half  minutes—that  is,  the  round  of  the  four 
stations  are  performed  during  the  seven  and  a  half  minutes— and  I  see  the  record  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  the  lissociated  dormitory  to  the  single  room  1  A.  No,  not  under 
all  circumstances.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  a  system  by  which  each  boy 
would  liave  a  room  to  himself,  but  where  he  would  still  bs  under  personal  supervision. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  decency,  because  each  boy  could  have  a  small 
place  of  his  own,  and  this  would  eiicouiage  hlra  to  take  a  pride  in  it. 


ose,  personil 


Q.   Would  this  ensure  th^  «arw.  ^  j       i 
»».t  perfect  or*ri„,„y„;i7'''-»„;tUlS„'''"JJ  /'  ™"  >™'"'  »'"-  tl-" 

Q.  You  would  not  hovn  fji^t    i 
because  Hy  boy.  would  h^i: ttSLI^o^CZf  7?  ?,'^  ^^^  ^avo  no.v?     A.   Xo 
di/hcrJty  ii.    hat  respect  °'  •>earoDm3,  but  still  there  would  not  be  n.uch 

<»g^..n.  Of  a  c.„.„.,  eH.™ete,  to  .oTn" "t  'X' Tt  Jrtr.",SrS/Sa 

loday.     They  are  allowed  to  talk  rcasonablv      We  do  , '  °      "■f,'-'  r'"'  >■»"   '>«ve  .,e„' 
but  ti.ey  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  the",  X«  ,^  i  f«"'Ui»h  the  silent  system, 

where  perfect  silence  i,  compelled  .rrh„lSertle°"l       '■'.  ■"'"''""'"I-     The 'plac" 
the  dining  room.  "^  °  '""  ™''P«.  me  dormitory,  the  school  roonl,  and 

the  f^ite!;;^?:^  u:°:;jj;:r  ^='"r  r  ^^^r^^^  ^^  --  ^--  - 

^av  thirty  boy,  under  a  man  and  his  ^ifrand  thS»  V  ''"'^"'^  ^"'^^''^  ^^ere  are 

of  the  thirty  boys  ?     A.  Certainly.  "'"  '"'°  P'°P^«  responsible  for  th.  conduct 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q    Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  hAt-^x  ?      *     t.  . 
IS  more  humanizing  in  the  first  place.     If  there  is  .nwff-^''" /"'"''>  '^^^^'^^n  up  and 
arismg  from  classification  or  sub  division  thevol.^V'"'^.''  '"  *''^  ''^^^  ^^  the  benefits 
be  established  for  boys  whose  ages  rTn.efro^fseven'L  /'''"'"  '^f'     ^"«  ^^^^^g''  "otu 
0  twelve  and  so  on.     If  there  is  any  trVt  rnTt  tTa   o.     ^1  ^"""'^'^  ^''  '^"^'^  f^«'"  *«« 

y   here  is  any  truth  in  it ;  but  get  a  propo    ciun  e  a  r  """'"^  °'^'-     '  ^^'^W  not 

the  same  place  in  the  cottage  as  tt-  hea,[  if  I  f    "^   '  t  P^'P'"'  ™''^  *"^  ^^'^man,  to  take 

father  and  house  mother,  tllrfis  a  more  Hot  ^™t  '^°''  '"  ^''  ''^^  household   a  hSise 

eh.   ren  than  is  possible  under  a^Tthe^srer      S^'^T  Y^^^^  '^em'  and  the 

mulation  sprmgs  up,  one  cottage  wants  to  8/iewti       >•''    "'^^'  *''"''°    »«   «  Reeling   of 

a.  convinced  that  this  is  a  Proper  plL'uX^-l/rcoXt^tfrnU'-  -^'-' 

Dr.  ROSKRRUQH.  ''^' 

T..^y,E  SrSil^t^T  S^tatTard!""  »' '--  -"«'  "  "•»'"•  '  A. 
The  Chairman. 

\^y^^'/^^^^^^^  y-  recommend  a  sepa-ate  ..om  for 

I  admit  that  the  cottai^e  «v.t»-  "^„  "  '»•  v,  T°"'^  recommend  a  separate  rnnn.  K.?f 
surveiiiance,  because  if' there  a"re  on) vfh.''i"*fv  '^'^  """^'^  ««*  exercise  th;"7ueht 
»"  "-»  the  s„,rHsi„„  S  "wlCe  '^^I^ZZlX^TlSi:^  Xl 
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understand  the  husband  sleeps  in  the  porch  where  the  dormitories  are  ;  and  there  atp 
ESles  in  the  wall,  or  windowsf  through  which  he  can  look,  but  he  might  forget  to  keep  a 
close  watch,  and  his  supervision  would  not  be  effective. 

O  Coming  now  to  the  industrial  system  here,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  wh  it 
vou  do  in  that  direction]  A.  We  have  endeavored  to  employ  the  boys  as  best  we  ckh, 
bu?not  to  their  benefit  as  it  should  be.  By  the  sub-division  or  schools  we  have  be.n 
able  to  separate  them,  but  the  employment  is  more  for  maintainmg  better  order  and 
Siscipline^  So  far  as  Ihe  actual  teaching  of  a  particular  trade  goes  I  cannot  say  U, at 
?tTs  of  much  benefit  to  them  ;  and  when  they  go  out  it  frequently  follows  that  they  l,ave 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  any  trade.  We  might  g  ve  them  some  knowledge  ot 
Jailorbg  that  might  enable  them  to  get  in  somewhere  as  improvers.  Our  shoemakinj-  is 
1  0  tradf  at  all,  We  make  shoes  for  the  inmates  but  the  knowledge  that  the  boys  acciuire 
in  shoemaking  is  of  no  value  outside. 

Mr.  Jury.  ,  .  ,    « 

Q    I  would  like  with  respect  to  the  tailoring  work  to  ask  this  :  dont  you  think  if 

you  had  these  boys  doing  plain  felling  and  seaming  properly  as  it  is  required  to  be 

done  in  the  outside,  the  little  merchant  tailors  in  the  country  would  be  glad  to  take  tl.Mu 

as  apprentices  1    A.  Well,  we  do  get  a  few  placed  in  that  way. 

Q    Don't  you  think  that  if  the  pla9e  had  a  reputation  for  that  kind  of  work  it  would 

be  a  good  thing?     A.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion  and  I  shall  see  that  the  raastei 

tailor  acts  upon  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Then  what  other  trades  have  you  got  ?  A.  We  have  got  mechanical  engir.eenng 
confined  to  the  more  simple  class  of  work,  blacksmithing,  steam-fitting  carpenter.ijg  in 
a  limited  way,  a  little  jobbing  and  putting  up  of  rough  stuff.  Our  land  capable  of  cnli- 
vS  being  limited,  we  have  kept  this  branch  of  industry  down  to  our  domestic  wants, 
to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  such  like. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  provide  all  the  produce  that  you  require  ?     A,  No,  no. 

Mr.  Jury.  ,     ,  ,        i 

0  Don't  you  think  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  conducted  much  more 
Buocessfully  if  it  had  good  land  ?     A.  I  do  think  so,  much  more  successfully. 

Q  Now,  vou  admit  that  you  are  exceedingly  defective  in  the  industrial  part  of  the 
work;  what  Is" the  reason?  A.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  not  employment  for  the 
bovs  at  any  art  or  trade,  and  we  cannot  introduce  new  industries  without  serious  loss, 
and  were  we  to  introduce  them  we  would  run  the  risk  of  having  the  labor  combinations 
taking  exception  to  them,  if  we  put  our  produce  upon  the  market. 

The  Chairman. 

O  Are  not  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  industries  largely  due  to  the  position  of  the 
reformatory]  A.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  stronger  reason  now.  If  we  had  got  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  productive  industry  here  that  would  keep  the  boys  employed  and  the  pro- 
duce had  to  go  upon  the  market,  it  would  be  in  contravention  to  the  legislation  passed 
connection  with  prisons,  and  geographically  we  are  so  situated  that  were  we  to  emp  o 
the  boys  at  skilled  labor,  we  could  not  put  our  produce  upon  the  market  except  at  a  great 
cost. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  technical  instruction  in  industriallines ?  A.  We  could  if 
the  Government  fitted  us  up  for  it. 

y.  Do  you  think  that  any  lad  can  be  really  reformed  in  this  or  any  othor  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  unless  he  is  given  the  means  oi  earning  A  livelihooa  ;     iv.  ^  "t  "';'<^=^^' . 
industry  is  taught.     But  even  if  you  had  technological  schools  you  might  not  be  able  to 
carry  him  far. 
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A.  We  could  if 


Mr.  JuRv. 

it  is  ^^-f  t^"imTorble"fo'ge?res''Tel  '''  T^^  ^"""•^'"^  villages  in  which 

not  gone  into  this  question.  '  ^  '     "^^  ^^^7  ™ight  do  so.  but  I  have 

The  Chairman-. 

important  XuLTin^l^UnnaToryT"rV/rttX.*'  ^  '"'^"'  °^  reformation  is  a  most 

thinAor!h^*\tTat*wfha7e"lon^  *'%'^1  P^*-'  ^--ing   for   boys?      A    I 
might  be  a  bene/t  to  rbo7to  brtaugl     tKtdus'tr"^''^?."'^"''^  ^^  "^^^  -^  thfn  i 
t-aming  ,n  a  special  trade.      The  industrial  train  ^T  1^^'  f  "'"^  ^"°  "^^  '^^^^^I'^te 

^^£e\s  Of  ^z.-^  ^^-^  ^o^asnJr  ^  s^^ --  ^^ 

.ou  -n^"i^^ehe\S7't^tttt:^7e£^^  -.  a  trade,  are 

even  ?up;2,rg  ';:::iTz^:''sj'^:iz  i!  ^^^^^  '^  ^«  ^«  ^^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^ving. 

think  It  would  do  him  some  good.  °*  ^^'"«  industrious  ?     A.  Well,  I  still 

m.portant  agencies  in  the  reformat^  in  thTyoLgcrinXT'   '''^"'^'^    "°"'^   "^^ 

have?retSo?;nat;7uV^^^^^^^  .tl^p/--  thaf  .his  is  a  proper  place  to 

;»*  y°"  °»f »'t  to  have  in  an  institutbn  for    he  tr!STlf '""  '^'  ^""  advantages 

touch  w,,  the  public  up  here.  A,  <^:i:::::;^:'jt^^-^-:y^^^^ 

.^^It  is  a%'elSlratal°'TtTvSt:r^^^  *'^^  ?  an  advantage  or  otherwise  ? 
institution  within  ten,  fifteen,  or  twent  „"•*■«  "'        '^  advantageous  to  have  such  an 
his  northern  country  it  is  altogether  out  o    th"  „l'r^'    ^''^^  "P  "  ^""^dred  miles  in 
tution:  for  general  purposes  the  closer  tod  e  centred  .  ^?"  ^  ""^v^nue-producing  insti- 

all  the  twelve  months  in  the  year  without  seSn!  .  P°P"'*'^T  *»»«  »^etter.  We  a^e  here 
inmates  of  the  institution,  and^his  has  an  iSusSect"  "      ''''''  '"  '"'^^«^*  ^"  *»»« 

the  py:iXa,?;  ;n^:ts^rartreynhzrir  "^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^«  ^^"^'  -  -^^^^ 

tia  going  on.  ^ow  it  is  fulfilling  it,  Sose  n.p  f  '^n  «PPortunity  of  seeing  how 
effective  management  i  A.  Certain!  v^rP^Dt  t^  HrV^  •''?  *"''  "'  *  stimulant °upon 
Mr.  Jury.  ^  '"*"  ^"'^  ^*y«- 

Q.  What  eftect  does  it  have  '.  .^-  ':rv«  f„  »,„       . 
tendency  to  deaden  the  boys'  sense  of  .haC       5    W^  '""<''', .^'^'ting  ;   kas  it  not  a 
^y  that  I  would  not  le  prepared  to  IdvooTe  thtt  J^U   ^'p  ^'''''''  ^^"^^'»«"«^  ^  °»*y 
't  would  be  very  difficult  to  sV  .hether  R  ru.d'hlvt'thls  ef^lt^;:!  nT  """'"^'^'  ^'^^ 
Hon,  Mr.  Anglin, 

'•p«  .n  the  p,.,.i,  .i,,  o„,  o£Ts;riT,£c.s;sr  *"•' "° '» *»  °'"'  f" 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  hoys  are  committed  for  long  periods  ;  say  for  three  years 
or  more?  A.  Thirty-two  were  committed  indefinitely  out  of  '^i'jhty-five,  four  for  seven 
years  and  thirteen  for  five. 

The  CUAIRMAN. 

Q.  Have  you,  under  the  Act  of  1 880  apprenticed  many  boys  committed  during  the 
last  year?  A.  Three  oi  four.  I  don't  suppose  that  we  would  average  more  than  one 
per  aimr.ra.  The  Act  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  will 
take  appienlicps.  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out  anything  at  all  about  it ;  then  again 
it  is  inoperative  in  this  way.  Once  a  boy  is  apprenticed  I  lose  control  over  him,  and  if 
he  misbehaves  himself  there  is  no  means  of  bringing  him  back. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  in  not  being  able  to  find  places  for  a  great  number  ; 
is  it  the  geographical  position  of  the  reformatory  ?  A.  That  certainly  has  a  great  dtnl 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  apprenticeship  is  a  good  way  of  placing  boys  1  A,  No  doubt ;  if 
I  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  g.eat  city  where  I  could  exercise  some  kind  of  super- 
vision over  them;  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  placed  where  my  personal  influence 
would  not  be  lost  upon  them. 

Q.  Oould  you  not  place  yourself  in  communication  with  the  county  councils  with  a 
view  to  having  these  boys  engaged  on  farms  1  A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  a  class 
of  men  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  take  this  matter  up.  If  we  once  had  the  legislation 
I  have  no  doubt  boys  could  bo  apprenticed  or  homeless  toys  could  be  provided  for.  I 
proposed  in  one  of  my  reports  some  means  of  carrying  the  principle  out.  In  many  of 
the  States  the  system  is  complete.  We  are  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  They  have 
their  county  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  out  homes  for  the  boys.  I  proposed 
instead  of  this  that  the  Government  should  employ  the  license  inspector  in  this  way. 
License  inspectors  are  generally  respectable  men  whose  business  requires  them  to  go  over 
the  country  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  many 
people,  and  the  requirements  of  particular  districts.  This  work  might  very  well  be 
undertaken  by  them. 

Q,  If  indefinite  sentences  were  generally  applied,  would  not  the  feature  of 
apprenticing  be  much  .nore  largely  carried  out  1     A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  imperative  that  it  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  indefinite 
sentence?  A.  Most  assuredly  that  is  so.  It  would  serve  well  in  regard  to  homeless 
boys.  With  the  majority  of  boys  it  would  not  be  of  much  service ;  but  it  would  be 
a  good  adjunct  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  of  the  proper 
character. 

Q.  Has  that  part  of  the  Act  under  which  boys  can  be  sent  out  provisionally  been 
applied  at  all  ?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  putting  boys  out  with  farmers  1  A.  The  want  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  farmers  who  require  boys  is  oar  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  this. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  boys  who  have  no  heme  to  go  to.  Men  write  to  me 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  I  draw  up  papers  and  then  the  arrangement  falls  through. 

The  Cha'rman. 

Q.  Can  you  exercise  the  powers'of  apprenticing  without  the  consent  of  the  Dominion 
Government?     A.  Not,  I  think,  as  matters  are  at  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q  Have  you  been  able  to  follow  tb.e  career  of  many  of  those  who  have  been  apprei!- 
ticed  out  i  A,.  In  only  ojib  instaiice :  that  of  a  boy  who  rfaB  apprenticed  m  r!am'..tott 
four  years  ago. 


the  Dominion 


The  Chairmax, 


cours?o/ inCctTof  S  pTrsuef  Ld'?  ''  *'f  °^  '^«  '=«'-'"on  school  ?     A    Th«  « 
able  to  read  and  ^7rite  6x^11  7^  "'^  *'^«  s^me  books.     WelZll  «v  '      ,    ^*'"^ 

SotSltl'SifXe'TS-^"'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  hands  of  the  ChurJh^rr  ?^  '^'  P^^^^^^ant  bol  from  S'^r*  ""'  ^^°*««*^"' 
Protestant  chaU?n%ineV    5"=''"^  "^  *°  ^^'-uar/oV  h?  yt     Trj-T  ^'"^  ^«" 

ministers  bad  been  in  tff?'K-f  ^"''^'^  '"^  ^^^  that    the    Presbvtlr"''  ^^f^desthe 
"m,s.er.l,e„,her  S„/d.f  ^"'"'"  «'»'""■»  «.«  n«xt  Sunday,  .'nr^Me^hS' 

in  the  mornin..  for  V^rt^- ..     *  .*^^  ^"*'««  necessitate  their  Linrhl       .    ^^^  "^""^^  ^^ 

twice  during  the  sixfS^  't  ^^^l^hodist  minister  has  been  ,.h  I?        '"'^''  ^^^^  ^as 

alternate  Sava-lo^on'  ''f ''^"  ^^^l^^  '^^'  ^e  Ja    bee^  taiinl^^r^  ""'^ '^'^^^  «»• 
-  fully  receivt^\'hrbrefir'  f";',"^^*'^^.  ^^"^  -'>-<^  ^  h-e   atd"Lt  ^  b?"  °"  ^^^ 

-  ..e  to  .1  .J:  rt^ttx^s:- z^^ -- ^^^ .. 
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Q.  Does  the  Roman  Oathulic  clergymen  devote  hia  whole  time  to  his  duties  1  A. 
He  is  supposed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  them. 

Mr.  JoRY. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  here  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  their  zeal  ;  the  regnlatioiis 
only  require  that  there  are  to  be  certain  fixed  attendances.  The  Protestant  clergytnan 
that  we  had  here,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  attended  to  hU  duties  and  did  all  that  was  requind 
under  the  regulations,  but  there  is  an  undefined  law  which  guides  them  largely  in  thi.> 
matter.  In  addition  to  the  Sunday  services,  there  are  morning  and  evening  prayers 
every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difierence  in  the  boy's  conduct  since  the  system  of  religious 
instruction  has  been  changed  1     A.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  the  chaplain?  A.  The  re^\x' 
lations  provide  that  "  Ths  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  shall  have  the  entire 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  and  the  religious  training  of  the  inmates  register.;! 
respectively  as  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  case  either  of  such  chaplains 
by  reason  of  absence  or  any  other  cause  is  unable  to  perform  the  services  or  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  he  shall  provide  a  temporary  substitute  to  be  approved  of  by  the  superin- 
tendent. They  shall  conduct  religious  services  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  respectively  on  every  Sunday  morning  and  Sunday  school  services  on  evpry 
Sunday  afternoon  ;  they  shall  have  morning  and  evening  prayers  every  day  except  Sun- 
day, and  they  shall  conduct  a  religious  service  or  secular  service  on  at  least  one  evening 
in  each  week.  They  shall  have  access  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  at  all  times,  and  to 
the  other  inmates  at  such  reasonable  times  as  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  institution 
will  admit  of,  and  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  superintendent :  or  in 
event  of  disagreement  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Inspector.  They  shall  at  all  such  times 
administer  to  the  inmates  in  their  charge  respectively,  such  instruction,  advice,  and  con- 
solation, as  shall  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  promote  their  refoimitiou  and  spiritual 
welfare,  and  shall  impress  upon  them  the  duty  and  necessity  of  strict  observance  of  tiie 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution  ;  and  they  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  any  case 
of  disorder  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  inmate  or  employe  while  religious  or  secular 
services  are  conducted  ;  or  while  instruction,  advice,  or  consolation  is  being  administered. 
They  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
books  to  the  inmates.  They  shall  catalogue  the  same  and  enter  in  a  book  for  the  purpose, 
all  issues  and  returns  of  the  books,  and  they  shall  attend  at  certain  hours  to  be  named  in 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent  for  the  distribution  and  receiving  back  of  books.  They 
shall  be  entitled  to  residences  within  the  reformatory  grounds  and  to  such  salaries  as 
shall  be  voted  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature,  but  they  shall  not  receive 
any  other  perquisite  whatever." 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  doctrinal  instruction  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  have  doctrinal  in- 
struction where  the  boys  belong  to  a  dozen  denominations  ?  A.  Every  denomination  is 
supposed  to  attend  to  this. 

Dr.    ROSEBBUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  chaplains,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  try  to  follow 
the  career  of  the  boys  after  they  leave  the  Institution  1  A.  No.  They  are  trammelled 
in  the  same  way  that  we  are. 

Q.  Do  most  of  them  promise  that  they  will  write  when  they  leave  1  A.  Yes,  but 
there  is  a  shyness  in  writing.  The  boys  are  not  good  correspondents,  no  matter  what 
]ine  they  are  in. 

Q    There  is  no  systematic  plan  ?     A.  There  is  no  plan  at  all. 


3  duties  ?     A. 


Q.  No  attempt  is   made  to  tret  tha  \  ===== 

idea  when  he  came  here  of  ajmethin^nf  fK  ^"^  posttioa  >    A.  No.     Mr.   Llovd  hiH  «„ 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  hard  tJ^ilTnlt/aSr'  ?""'^''^i  a-r^ii'^: 
them      tor  instance,  we  rai^ht  discharge  eiE"  ^^•"'  >'°"  '"'^'^  "ot  got  work  for 
to,  and   the  remaining   tweSty  JlhlZl'tiZi'''''' ''\'' ^^^^^^^ 
organization  was  at  work  in  the  eastern  '"'"  P"^  °^  ^''^  •'"••"try  while  the 

Socie;^'I^  wJLTe  nrtdTny'oomZ"*^'  "'^"^'',  "^^«  ^'^^arged  Prisoners'  Aid 
we  could  do  anything  for  the  boy^  iTyoTZTL'Tu-^'^'''''^'^^^^^^^ 
muaicated  wth   the   association^    I  gotT  on"  or   ^  *"""'       ^-  Yes-     I  hwf  co^- 
secretary  saying  that  they  found  difficulty  in  placing  th7bo7^  ''  '  "''"''  ''""  '^' 

tha„?o;^::rri?rti'S;:^-;^^ol  _ 

j:::rrnt:r;.^^-^^^-  ^-^^^^  .s^v^a^'c  "rh'rn^jSeJ 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  means  for  amusement  ?      a     r     .u 
exercises  in  the  yard  in  the  shape  of  foot-h.l      v.      ("n*''^  '"™'°«''    t™e  they  have 

Q.  Is  there  any  physical  training  at  all  ?     a     U7    u 
instruction  of  guard  Fitzpatrick,  who  has  been  a  tld^r  ''""  """'"y  "'"'•"•"o^  ""^er 

Q.  Do  you  allow  any  of  them  to  so  bevonH  th^       u 
orm  numbers,  but  we  do  allow  them  fo  goTut      I  I^HT  P"''^'^  ^     A.  Not  in  squads 
there  ,8  anything  going  on  in  the  town  hfu  I  take  .h]''"™  "  *'"'P  ^^  tt^^  Island,  or  if 
would  allow  them  to  attend.  ^  '*^^  **'«'"  ^O"'"-     If  there  was  a  circus  I 

Q.  Is  this  of  frequent  occurrence  ?     A    >r«  k 

fo  lowing  week  I  said  to  the  boys  "  I  am  Jnl  t.    •  ^"«"'*-     ^^'  **^«  Saturday  of  the 
ZIT""-    ?"'  ""■"  out  and  the;  w„  ™t^/t  J"",""! "'"'  '  '"-..k  only  £ 
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churcli-  Hix  CJaiholio  — six  Pit'sbyteriiin — and  six  KpiHPopal  boys — ami  I  told  thftni  thi-i 
was  tho  roward  for  Kood  licliaviour  ;  nud  if  every  boy  would  enable  me  by  bis  jjood 
c  nduct  to  ^f!nd  liiin  in  the  saino  way  I  would  do  so.  Wo  did  this  nearly  throu.-li  a 
whole  winter,  and  there  was  never  a  straggler  nor  anything  evil  resulting  trom  iho 
custoQi ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  yi  ar  it  hud  to  be  stopped.  l)iirini»  ihf 
winter  I  allowed  the  boyn  idso  to  go  on  the  ice  and  skate  and  they  returned  proniptlv 
at  the  time  tixed,  and  there  never  was  any  ditlioulty.  I  had,  however,  discharged  soin  ■ 
guards  and  thoy  spread  stories  and  catised  them  to  be  carried  *"<  the  Government.  They 
were  prompted  by  mulice,  l)ut  tiie  Ooveriimont  heard  only  that  these  boys  had  Lhch 
allowed  to  diMtutb  and  plunder  the  whole  place.  Tho  (iovernment  listened  to  tlrv 
false  reports,  and  they  put  use  on  the  frying  pan,  and  they  made  me  nearly  sick  ol  thi 
whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duukv. 

Q.  Were  they  accompanied  by  guards  when  you  sent  them  to  church  I  A.  Nu, 
they  went  merely  by  themselves. 

The  CHAIH.MAN. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  re-committed  here  ?  A.  We  have  four,  I  think,  but  we 
often  have  less. 

Q.  Do  you  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  many  commitments  to  tli» 
gaols  or  to  the  penitentiary  of  those  who  leave  you  ?  A.  No.  A  boy  might  leave  me  as 
John  Smith  and  might  be  committed  to  the  penitentiary  as  James  McLaughlin.  Xo,  [ 
giva  them  up  generally,  and  nowhfu;  i?  my  man  capable  of  speaking  positively  as  regards 

'A'.'i'i  means  I  have  of  knowing  is,  for  example,  when 
Sf>' i9  without  meeting  some  of  the  boys,  and  I  aek 
•viii,  and  the  results  in  Toronto  are  often  consoling, 
•  '  on  one  occasion  setting  forth  the  numbir  of  com- 
i  ITS ;  there  were,  I  think,  nine  out  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  discharged,  and  some  of  them  had  been  three  or  four  years  out  of  my  han'ls  befun 
they  were  arrested.  I  think  if  a  bay  resists  temptation  for  a  year  or  two  and  i;ct»into 
misfortune  through  ill-health  or  some  other  cause,  and  drifts  into  crime,  it  should  not  be 
set  down  to  the  want  of  effective  treatment  at  the  reformatory,  because  long  before  that 
time  there  are  other  influences  at  work  upon  him. 

Q.  At  the  penitentiary,  when  we  were  there,  it  was  stated  that  the  reformatory 
boys  committed  there  were  tho  very  worst  prisoners  !  A.  1  have  no  doubt ;  liut 
they  would  be  the  worst  because  it'  they  could  not  be  reformed  by  me  they  must  have 
been  very  bad  boys  indeed.  We  transfer  certain  boys  to  the  penitentiary  because  wf 
cannot  reform  them. 

Q.  If  a  boy  of  sixteen  passes  through  this  institution  without  being  reformed,  don't 
you  think  he  is  likely  to  brcome  more  hardened  here  than  he  was  before  1  A.  No,  1 
think  the  influences  around  him  are  of  a  softening  character.  If  he  is  a  bad  boy,  bad 
from  the  beginning — innately  vicious — and  going  from  bad  to  worse,  ho  should  not !« 
sent  here  at  all. 

Q.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  do  you  recommend  that  they  should  be  placed  somewhere 
else  ?  A.  Yes.  But  we  have  to  state  *  he  grounds  on  which  we  discharge  a  boy,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  wp  have  to  watch  a  boy's  conduct  long  enough  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  his  actions.  1  must  wait  until  he  does  harm  before  I  remove  him  and  by  this 
time  probably  he  has  contaminated  others. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  recommend  for  removal  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  i 
A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  to  the  penitentiary  ?    A.  Not  any. 

Q.  You  do  this  only  with  the  very  worst  1    A.  Yes,  it  is  the  last  resort, 


the  success  of  the  institution.     Th 
I  go  to  Toronto.     I  hardly  ever  >.  • 
them  about  their  position  and  PiV*; 
Colonel  Denison  shewed  me  a  so*  t> 
niitments  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
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church  (     A,  No 


I  think,  but  wt 


Prison  last  veari 


Q.  Don't  you  think  it  in  *loinc  harm  to  H,o  J»o*  »^  i. 
reason  to  sufipect  of  innate  vk  ousnesrdm.  .W?  ?  *''*■ "  "^'"^  ^"'^  '"'^  ^^ho,„  you  have 
couM  „on.o  more  than  one  or  tZ  w  o  hi  l^"  '""",'"«'  ^-  '  ^'«  "»'  kno\r  that  I 
turbulent  on  a  few  occasion,,  and  h.t  Eu  d  irnT*'"'^  T''""'-  '  '"'^"  '""'^  t»-» 
^ore  rea  .y  f«d,  but  [  '.avo  yet  to  learn  that  (hJ«  "  ^^  *°  '■•"""^"  '»'«'"  ^^  '™  t»"7 
.mproved.  Many  tim,  .  I  have  „7rll  pal  «  for  W''^  """^  '?>"  ^''°  *=<»»""»  »>« 
ehe  boy  a  chance  and  he  has  turned  o^.,t  one^^L^st  b^Vwrr^^lTil'^r/^^" 


work  to  corrupt 
^  a  suspicion  of 


It,  you  cannot  have  actual  evidence.  ^°"  '*"  °"' 

Mr.  Jlrt, 

Dr.  KOhKBRUOH. 

The  C'haikman. 

Q.  I'!"PPoseyouhavehadupv'ard8ofatl.m,»an,u 
.s  your  opmion  as  to  hereditary  Sefeeta  tl,tr^ZllZ  ?"'^«''y«"'-  «"Pervision.   What 
f  I  were  prepared  to  ignore  all  influences  for  a^Tr        .^       ?  "^  P*'*'"*  *"  a  child  ?    A 
1  don't  believe  in  heredity  as  beinra  po«  t  ve Kn  l^^l^^  ''^  '^""^^'^  ^°"'^  P'-^vail.  bu 
constitution  of  a  boy  or  girl.     In  mv  own  „       "•     **  P^^eates  the  mental  side  of  the 
reformatory  altogether,  I  Lid  name  numbers  o^caT  T  "'"^'^^'-y '^f^.  apart  from  the 
h"VJ"  "5  ^'-f"  r  P^^^^^^y  ^^ber^steX  respectabrm^^^^      ^  P"'"*'"*'  '^^^  clrunkards, 
hat  heredity  m  the  mental  charact^ristics^revairanvtrn/.^'^.r"'"-     ^  ^°  "''^  '^^^^ 
physical.     Physically,  T  believe  her«<lity  is  sTr  1?^  M    '.  n    l^  '*'""  ^^^«"'  *«  i"  t''e 
were  no  other  influences,  but   we  cannot  ignore  othe^irfl^  '^  '"'^''*  P'"^^''''  '^  *»>«••« 
cnminal  because  he  had  no  cood-  inflV,«Lf  °  ^     '"^"encea.     A  man  might  be  a 

parents  again,  might  be  free  froTli^b  r-seTe"has7"  '''?;     ^-  ^'^'^^  °^  '"-^"al 

™y  phrenologists  as  ^avingTh^ ^.^^^Si^sl^^^^^^ 

the  boy's  cha^a^te^r'A!' Very  tiei;'  "rthint'Xt^"'  ^7°'^"'''"^   '"^^^  ^«t«™-e 
-oundings  a  hoy  may  be  alf  righ^t  ^LeUtd  h^^arr!^  ^X^e  1^"'  ^"'  «°°^ 

above%'::/erretifT¥^5.''^'^"^^^^  «^  --"-*  parents-parents  who  are 

fechiiJ^rof7ari;r^ 

I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  iretHn??K!!  i  ,  . '^''''*®''  ^  ^-  ^  °a^  hardly  tell  you  that  • 
with  the  luother'a'nd  fa^  an? "X'^L^rsS^  but  judging  from  c'orresjonlnt 
Ji'lu-'"',^  *f«y  "«  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  anTthi;  1* m  .^T~^  "'*"  '""^'^y  '^'''^^de 
two-thnds  of  the  boys  are  children  of  honL\  tlJll?  tro^t^ren^^^^^         '''''  ^""^ 

Q.  This  is  remarkable  evidenpp  v.i,*   r 
have  weighed  it  well.     T  .^n  haX  /  t  '"PP°'^  ^^^  ''^^«  ^ei«?hed  it  w«ll  ^     A    r 
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Mr.  JoRY. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  often  write  enquiyng  whether  the  hoy  is  improving  1     A.  Oh,  vn. 
The  Chairman. 

..^-  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  cau^^es  of  children  becoming  crimina'  and 
tinding  their  way  into  your  institution  ?  A.  Very  largely  the  libnrty  that  Is  affjrdMj 
them  in  this  country.  The  parents  do  not  exercise  that  careful  surveillance  that  tliev 
ought  to  do  over  their  children  Parental  neglwt  often  on  the  part  of  tlie  fath..r  and 
mother  lead  to  the  children  becoming  unmanageable  Brst  and  drifting  afterwards  into 
criminal  ways.  Then  the  temptations  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  growing  out  of  th,  ir 
having  too  much  liberty,  and  getting  into  the  companionship  of  the  criminal  classoH,  ten.! 
to  the  development  of  a  criminal  disposition.  The  great  liberty  that  is  allowed  to  mauv 
of  the  boys  is  a  ilanger  to  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  freiiuent  talks  with  the  boys  themselves  ?  A.  I  make  it  a  ride  to  talk- 
to  every  »K>y  so  that  he  will  feel  he  has  a  friend  who  is  ready  to  advise  wich  him  should 
occasion  arise  when  he  needs  counsel.  In  our  first  int^irviews  there  is  a  certain  shyness 
but  m  subseciuent  conversations  they  feel  more  confident,  and  they  feel  too  that  tli'^y  can 
trust  me  as  a  friend  if  they  behave  themselves  properly. 

Q.  Do  you  get  much  reliable  information  as  to  what  leads  them  into  crime?  A  Well 
everybody  has  an  apology  for  tiiat.  I  have  to  take  their  statements  as  to  that  with  a 
great  deal  of  salt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  abject  poverty  is  a  tonditition  that  often  leads  to  criminality  ? 
u-  u   •       '  ^^  "  °"®  ***  ^^^  largest  causes  of  crime.     Poverty,  and  the  conditions 

which  It  compels,   must  be  regarded  as  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  the  crime  of 
civilized  countries. 

Q.  Ai-e  your  children  chiefly  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  parents'  A  For- 
tunately for  thig  country,  poverty  is  not  general.  You  cannot  say  there  is  much 
poverty  m  this  country,  but  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  struggling.  I  will  take  the 
town  of  Penetanguishene  now  for  example.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  iierc  who 
cannot  find  work,  but  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  population  who  are  in  strugi-line 
circum. stances.  '    * 

Mr.  Jury. 

1  ?■  T^^r  P'OPO'^'O"^  ^°  yo"  t'link  of  the  parents  are  above  the  laboring  or  artisan 
class  7  A.  Very  few.  I  have  had  the  sons  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  here,  hut 
very  few.     I  have  the  son  of  a  professional  man  now  in  the  place. 

The    OlIAIRHAN. 

Q.  Whence  does  the  large  bulk  of  your  children  coma?  A.  The  County  of 
Wentworth  and  the  city  of  Hamilton  send  me  more  than  come  from  anywhere  else  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury.  • 

Q.  Do  many  come  from  farmers  ?  A.  Not  many,  but  some  from  laborers  and 
artisans. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  arraignment  of  children  for  first  oflfences  in  the  |)olice 
court  has  a  bad  effect  ?     A.  Of  necessity  it  has. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact  of  the  child  bein?  arraigued  in  a  public 
police  court  with  the  surroundings  there,  and  before  being  arraigned  put  in  a  cell  waiting 
trial,  must  be  had. .  This  has  a  most  destructive  effect  upon  the  morals— hardens  a  \m 
and  makes  him  reckless.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  system  pursued  by  police  magistrates, 
of  sonaing  a  boy  to  gaol  for  a  -Ljrt  period  before  sending  him  to  sucn  an  institution  m 
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ving  1     A.  Oh,  yes. 


rotn  laborers  iitid 


encea  in  tiie  police 


this,  lias  a  b^d  efTect.     Talcn  thaf  !.»»  t-      \r  r-     .  ' 

paper,  as  having  been  t^en^^'f  e'*^^,  J^j  ^'^^^^^'^^^  r  "*'  *'-*  *"  "-  Toronto 
wont  out.  I  have  seer,  him  time  and  again  Ae  neve  •  2  .T"*'"^  '"^  ^"^  >'-"  •"^ 
up  ami  speakms  to  me.  Down  through  L"aderLanr.i7"'u  ^''"^  '"^  ^•^'>»"*  """""g 
w*.  to  be  se  n  in  ra«.  and  misery.  Hi«  nrother  r,  „  ^""u^^T  ^""-^  '^''  P'"''  «<>"' 
expected  of  the  poor  misernble  boy  thrown  r  hi.  n?  ""''*r^'   '*"''  what  wuh  to  be 

contented  .-d  happy.  That  boyVou  c  "  se„  L  '■*''°"''"'' '  ""^  *»  '>«'•«  "o*  and  is 
one  article  said  there  .as  an  evii^o^ok  iiul Tee  b..tTf  'l"?''*'  ''•'^""'-  '^'"^  -'•'«••  o* 
that  one  of  you  will  say  anything  of  the  kin  Th  *  '"■  "*'•'  •^'  '">''  ^  ^°  "»*  think 
Ihatisnll.  And  here  I  would  take  fh«lii.  7''T  "»  "'"'Ple  look  about  him  buc 
words  should  notKo  to  th^  puJuJl  ^/^L  LtSIS^ '"  ?°™'"r""  ''-"^-X 
facts.     For  instance,  Chief  Constable  Ho?sey  o^  Kinl  *'»>  a  reckless  disregard  of 

nient  about  this  institution,  and  altogether  ^.nL^*^  r'^«  »  "'ost  injurious  state- 
there.  He  has  never  been  here  and  KrreZre'r  *''•?.*''«  Commission  were 
a  nursery  of  crime.  That  man  is  LoVnt  "frf.  VT  ''*"'  *''**  ^''^  reform  Uory  is 
of  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  reJoSXy"  e,  tTack  tJ;*  '^J-^r  *L^"  '  '"«  "  •«--» 
only  at  the  twenty-Hve  per  cent,  who  fall  S.ve'tv  Hv  "  '  '°  ^^Uston,  an  1  looks 
sent  back  to  Kingston  have  been  reformed  vrthe  I^  t'  '"'^  °'  *''''  ^'y'  *«  ''^ve 
weekly  journals,  takes  the  matter  u7lad  nnLs  t-.if  '  ''"'!  "^  °"''  ™°**  respectable 
attack  on  this  institution.  '  ^'^®''  *""'  ""«n  »  statement  the  basis  of  an 

ditHlil7ou'rye"t^^:':f  ^^,^;'^^,  -  f.  the  defects  of   the   institution   and    the 

.deal  reformatory,  if  you  had   all  yot  own  waiTni  th"  *''   ^"^  ."'   ««tablishing   an 
bfigni  with,  I  would  havp  i^  or.   ;„/  ■?       ^    ""  'he  money  to  do  it  with  ?     jT  t 

should  ha^e  no  Xtrrno  otrrp  :m^°n"f  ^  \l'f  *'-- W^t  u/woS 
perbrmance  of  their  dutio,;  they  should  d?r?K  "V°''^t'-»°fon  interfering  with  the 
rne  superintendent,  a  capab'l.,  an^d  w^e  .„!  slnuldtJ  I '.V"  '''*  "^^'^  ^''^^  ^"  -  ^^l" 
who  form  h,s  staff :  for  after  a  little  obs.rvlno  J  is  Z  **« '^P'^^'"*™'"»t  of  the  officers 
h  afonsof  thoso  who  are  engaged  in  the  ^k  I?!„..N  .'"''"  '°  J"J««  "^  the  quali- 
whole  system  would  develop,  f  t  wouhl  be  hLd  f;^  T  ?  "^  ^^  "**"*'  '«  «"l>l'08e  the 
l.edone,  further  than  to  s*J  that  the  main  fou.3L''''  '^.''r"*'  ""''^  '^°^  "  "hould 
|el.^.ou8  i-tructiongivenasthorouJSly  a  ,/Sl  r  .1'  '''""!^  '^«  ^'''  •"^'■'*'  and 
•"  the  san.e  ratio  ;  thirdly,  industrial  l^ll^^^::::^ ^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^ 

enterliinedTn  ^og'fto  thVwotk  fo't;:":,'    ''  •""'!^  '^«  '"  '•--"^  -th   the  ideas 
should  he  plenty  *fschool.r:;:ntclr£:\7ert;^  ''"^-     ^--tnra-  "  tt" 

lai^s  and  with  good  opportunitief  for  VrrL.S  emJlovl  ^  "^  !f  **  ^'^"'^  ^*^">  ^'^h  good    ' 
and  everything  in  harmony      Its  loJf;«„    l  ^m^^  ^"^"''   ^""^  outhouses,  good  stock 

-ntres  for  mfny  roasonsTfirst     n  ^r^  t'o"    . tUnTnr;''  'I''''''''  ^-^^^  ^^^^^ 
source  of  information,  and  also  as  a  SnJ  of  k  3.,  ^F^ '"•'  '•^"^'^hly  ;  next,  as  i 

t-i^ffi-^JSrSt^^So^^^  .ou  have 

a.si^rerZrcr?:  htve^t\on\;prn^^-7\^"  ^^^^^  aZIT: 

nnie»..  you  are  bereft  of  it.     It  is  a'a^it  3in?„  1    S°  ''*'"^.  "^"  *^"  «'-'»ding  syste»; 
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he  would  pay  little  heed  to  me,  but  if  you  say  to  him  "  Here  are  twenty-tive  marks .  li 
you,  you  won't  increase  your  grade  during  the  next  month,"  this  has  a  different  eli.n ' 
upon  liini.  Ifhe  has  got  other  bad  habits  I  might  at  present  degrade  him  in  school  ai,.| 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  under  the  grading  system  he  has  an  incentive  to  improvement 
then  if  the  boy  conducts  himself  well  and  is  making  rapid  progress  it  sours  him  whon  h  '■ 
knows  that  whatever  exertions  he  may  make  they  can  in  no  way  advance  his  proa|»ecu 
in  the  institution,  or  as  regards  leaving  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  in  the  "  Act  respecting  the  Reformatory  for  Boys  1880,"  ull 
that  you  want  ?     A.  I  have  got  nothing  in  that  Act. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  foundation  of  your  ideal  system  there?  A.  Yes,  the  whole  foun.ln 
tion  is  there ;  everything  ia  there  if  I  could  carry  it  out  1  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  pardoning  and  ohe  injurious  effect  it  has  upon  th. 
boys  and  the  institution.  I  had  a  boy  here  whose  father  was  a  reduced  Irish  gentlenmn, 
a  man  of  education,  and  the  mother  must  have  been  a  very  fine  lady  ;  but  as  I  say  tin  v 
were  reduced  and  came  out »»  this  country.  The  daughters  took  positions  la  telephone 
offices,  as  typewriteis  and  as  salesladit-s.  This  boy  was  in  a  sales  warehouse,  a  brii.!it, 
smart,  intelligent  youth.  He  got  into  trouble  and  was  sent  here  There  was  '.lo  vicious 
nesB  about  him  but  he  was  nearly  always  disorderly,  always  in  trouble  ;  I  h  ve  with  liiiii 
Latterly  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  remove  him.  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
mother  and  I  gave  him  another  chance  ;  in  fact,  two  or  three  more  chances.  I  learned 
unexpectedly  tliat  tliere  had  been  an  attempt  to  get  him  out  within  his  first  year,  anri  I 
received  a  memorandum  from  Ottawa  making  enquiries  respecting  his  charactur ;  I  t-aio 
in  reply  "  I  regret  I  cannot  recommend  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  on  behait  of 
this  lad."  More  promptly  than  I  usually  do  I  received  the  order  for  his  discharge  Ibrth- 
with  from  Ottawa.  The  boy  was  at  the  time  in  a  punishment  cell,  he  had  been  one  ol  a 
party  who  had  made  an  attack  upon  a  guard  and  had  not  timely  attention  been  called  to 
the  fact  by  other  boys,  these  boys  would  have  maimed  the  officer. .  Having  received  the 
Minister's  ordtr  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  boy  I  was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  wlmt  I 
should  do.  To  set  free  a  boy  who  was  undergoing  punishment  fo-  a  serious  breacli  of 
the  regulations  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  others ;  so  I  sent  er  communication 

to  OtUwa  respecting  the  lad's  conduct,  mentioning  that  I  could  r.  xmmend  him  as  a 
fit  subject  for  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  the  former  communication,  ami 
adding  that  latterly  he  has  been  decidedly  disorderly  and  insubordi  .ate,  that  he  lial 
three  weeks  ago  i  .  conjunction  with  three  other  lads,  attacked  a  guard  and  thrown  iiini 
down,  and  that  ho  was  now  under  punishment  and  if  he  were  released  it  would  be 
subversive  of  good  discipline.  I  got  in  reply  a  letter  saying  that  there  were  no  means 
whereby  his  Excellancv  's  pleasure  could  be  cancelled  or  changed. 


Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  other  agencies  that  ought  to  be  brought  into 
action  before  commitment  to  a  reformatory  is  tried,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  agencies  ynu 
would  recommend  1  A.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  the  boys  aro  brought  up  in  court 
if  the  magistrate  were  simply  in  the  position  to  place  the  boy  where  his  parents  could 
give  him  a  good  flogging,  or  the  policeman  could  do  it,  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect  and  would  save  a  large  number  from  being  sent  to  the  reformatory  and  from  falling 
again  into  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  probation  without  any  institution  at  all  would  lie 
beneficial  1    A.  Most  certainly  I  do. 

Q.  And  if  the  parents  were  not  proper  persoto  to  be  entrusted  with  a  boy,  some 
other  people  should  take  him  ?  A.  Certainly,  but  if  you  have  the  parents  and  thev  <;an 
be  trusted  at  all  with  the  child,  either  upon  suspended  sentence  or  some  other  arrange 
ment,  1  should  leave  him  with  them.  Give  back  the  boy  to  the  parents  because  1  hold 
that  the  ideal  reformatory  I  have  outlined,  if  it  were  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
that  could  le  given  to  it,  and  endowt  d  with  the  best  talent  that  this  public  in8titutioa"or 
any  other  public  institution  could  have,  could  not  take  the  place  of  good  parent?  and  a 
good  home. 


4G1) 


were  no  means 


at  all  would  l>» 


(1  parentp  and  a 


.ntonnediato  place  l.ke  an  induMrVl  S*  h'J^  1,  m  ^  ^^^^  *'  "  «°"''  ^^  '•''^«>  «" 
h«.e  f«.th    n  an  indusfrial  school  tin'?^^^^^^^  '  -o«'l'l  -'ot 

because  an  industrini  school  is  Biroply  other  n«~--  .k  .u  *"■""  ''^^^'  '»'"""»  '""1  'ai'-', 
children  If  the  firnt  methcKl  was  trid  effecS  it  wn  u"  P«™"ta  talcing  charge  of  .h^ 
wthout  havi„«  an  intermediate  .nstitutionlan  iJdlSt^^^^^^^^^  '^"  «"^  ^•■'•P°^- 

Mr.  Jury. 

Barn?Ho"rM7,;  Rye  TallT'of Yhet"  '"T»«''\'>"*  '^om  the  old  country  bv  Dr 
beHeve  that  we  have  had  a  fei  but  noT  f^  '  ^V*""™^'  »»"'  "°*  «»  great^many  f 
have  l.en  the  least  amenable  To  dlTpineT  "Z^^l"'  '"^-  '  7."  '"•^  *•>'«.  ^''at'^the; 
had.  You  mny  talk  about  heredity  7thi„L  yJu  sli^T^r"""  ^^^  *'"'*  ^^  ''«-'« 
the  virus  »>eing  developed  that  produces  cr^minrtv  T..  ,",  «^"''"'*''«"''  "^  •"•ime.and 
deformity  of  these  boyV.  ^  criminality,  you  would  not  exaggerate  the  moral 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Ontaio^^tnTenr"  '°"  ^""'^  """^   "*"«  ^'^ »     A.  They  are  appointed    by   the 
Q.  Ok  your  recommendation  ?    A.  Somet^iut-a  without. 

in  th^halroK  a^officer'r  t  /ffirk'rt  ml  .t.  ^"^S''*^  «<«"-  «"-'«'  be 
F3ition  to  take  ;  if  a  man  is  capabS  and  wortbv  of T^  ^  '°°'''^  "P""  *«  »  reasonable 
an  institution  like  this,  ent.ur^ed  wUh  the  Thole  It^^  *°?"!*?^  ^'''»  ^""^  ^'^^^^i""  of 
the  r.ure  of  these  boy.  he  ou.ht  to  ^'^^^.'^-JS^mi^;^  HH^^::^^ 

yourlirs^erasTfStl'LTrh^^"^  a.  it  is  defective.     In 

ahews  that  he  is  utterl/inipr.le  you  ZtncT^^  L^Tr''"'  "°^'^'  ''»*  '^  h" 
^  -rompetent  I  canLt  g/t  rid  oS nlttt  LoTtil  ;Ul:°;j:?ntelJ 

and  tL'tTn^t^ra^mrrn^t  JT  °"r'**  '"'I '"  *  ^^  '-o-  Public, 
been  a  burning  question  for  mrTfTt  as  ff  a  Zl "'"  °"  ^^^  ^"^^"'^  '  A.  This  has 
fe.t,  out  the  responsibility  was  taken  off  m;^h\S„7o1o5raf  te^n^^^^^^^^^^  "'^ 

giveyl^t'hSrrtJ^rtJn'^^^^^^^^^  A.  I  will 

when  they  come  from  the  do^^nTJy ?he  L  «^^^^        being  indulged  in.     in*  the  morn^g      . 
place  at  7.30.     From  7  30  until  Tthl^    ^l  ?    *?.*''*  playground  and  breakfast  takes 
for  chuvch  and  the  ^^^IS  i^^! tt^  SM^Ts^^^^^  '''^'-'  *''«"--^"     • 

eason  of  the  year  they  go  to  the  playground  fmmVhil.^^  ^^%  T  ^'^'  ''°''  '°  this 
they  might  do  any  other  day.  They  have Zt  th„  „!».?'"  T*''  ^^'  '^°'"«  anything 
and  they  engage  in  such  amJsemente  as  lacSse  ba^K  U  ^^^l^^y^round  and  playroom 
assemble  for  dinner.  A  2  o'clock  thnv  If!  7c'  ^febal,  football,  until  noon,  when  thev 
tin.e  until  5.30  they  are  4  the  play  gro^^d  On  S?  f  °°'  ^''-  *"  ''•'"''  ""^  ^'^^  'K 
dorn-itories  after  six  o'clock.  WhJnKst  camJ  h.rT  T*^  ^''"T^"  '^^y  "^  ««»'  ^^^  *he- 
under  the  sweltering  heat  of  one  of  the  Ioh^Ta  ^  .VT  *'*^'"  °"  ^^e  first  Sunday 
about  in  groups.  I  noticed  the  simeth?„„»  ^^"  !"  *^^  '"""'■  «"^  °^  August  hanging 
was  very  hot  Ind  theZTn  wouS^'ttZte^r  •'''''  '""''^^''l  ^""^'^y^-  The  wS? 
walk  n  groups  together.  Jo  play  or*  rlreS  was^^/l  'IS  •'''  *^/^«  '^"'^  ^^ey  would 

Pe-tiary.thes-me  .eas^^^ler  trm^al^^em^-^S  ZrX::^^^; 
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gimrds  and  wardens.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  ininabs  of  that  time  wore  old  l.o^ g 
young  men,  of  whom  we  have  very  few  or  next  to  none  now.  They  were  more  har  IcnVd 
and  reckloM  and  indimrent,  and  when  I  raw  them  in  the  groups  I  have  spoken  of  I 
noticed  that  many  of  them  were  not  doing  each  other  any  good  T  broke  up  the  gmnps 
and  tried  to  have  the  morning  filled  u|>  with  services  and  some  kind  of  occupation  ipu'l 
ing,  and  the  like,  but  I  failed.  I  found  that  I  could  not  fill  up  the  time  in  that  w,iv 
Having  ahked  Mr.  Langmuir  for  the  ntcessary  permission,  and  I  may  say  that  altlioMyh 
perhaps  he  does  not  know  of  it,  we  had  during  the  whole  time  he  was  here,  lacrossp  and 
other  games.  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg  was  the  first  to  call  upon  us  and  he  said  that  undf^r  ihp 
circumstances  he  woul.l  do  tho  same  thing.  The  practice  had  alHo  the  sanction  of  bishop 
bweatman,  who  on  seeing  the  boys  related  the  experiences  that  he  had  in  providing 
Sunday  amusements  in  connection  with  the  college  where  his  early  life  was  snpnt  ;.ii,l 
mentioned  that  the  lads  occupied  themselves  rowing  on  the  Thames.  In  1884  legislation 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  stricter  observation  of  the  Sabbath.  I  felt  then  thut  1 
ought  to  bow  to  the  law,  and  1  gave  .in  order  that  although  in  the  summer  time  the  l-oys 
could  go  into  the  field  they  should  do  nothing  more  than  walk  up  and  down.  That  con- 
tinued for  two  Sundays,  but  after  the  second  Sundiy  the  chaplains  waited  upoa  m-  .md 
asked  ine  why  the  former  practice  had  been  discontinue.].  I  told  them  why  and  tli.y 
said,  You  are  doing  harm  because  you  are  not  allowing  them  to  have  proper  vent  ti) 
cool  themselves  off  I  got  a  letter  from  each  of  the  chaplains  asking  that  the  practice 
should  be  resumed.  =  r 

M  ?;  "^l^u  T"'  ^'*"  P'Otestant  chaplain  then  ?  A.  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  Rev. 
fu\  u?  '"'Vyfy  opportunity  of  seeing  them  whilst  he  was  chaplain,  and  he  consi.Ured 
tliat  between  Sabbath  breaking  and  strict  Sabbath  observance,  we  were  choosin-  tbe 
least  of  the  two  evils  as  regaids  the  institution.  Now  all  this  time  it  went  on  and  f  was 
the  only  one  resi>ou8ible  all  through.  Mr.  S.  II.  Blake,  in  a  sermon,  or  lecture,  wi.iol, 
he  delivered  in  the  Baptist  church  last  August  or  September,  referred  to  the  sul.j.ct, 
and  1  was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  government  for  the  reasons  I  had  for  adoiptinL' 
this  practice.  I  stated  ray  reasons  in  a  letter.  I  said  then  what  I  say  now,  that  the 
responsibility  retts  upon  me,  but  that  it  was  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  chaplains  who 
are  the  best  judges,  and  who  had  the  best  right  to  speak  as  to  what  was  likely  To  be  most 
advantageous  for  the  boys.  I  had  no  idea  «t  the  time  that  the  amusements  wore 
resumed,  at  the  request  of  the  chaplains,  that  I  would  get  into  trouble  about  then.  I 
may  lay  that  I  have  had  mothers— numbers  of  them  coming  here  spending  Sundays 
and  plenty  ot  the  mothers  have  approved  of  the  amusements.  Of  course  they  might  onlv 
have  given  their  adherence  to  the  practice,  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  to  the  int., est 
of  heir  boy  to  make  any  complaint  as  regards  the  system,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  used 
to  look  upon  It  as  an  advantage  to  their  sons.  I  expected,  however,  to  hear  som.  tiling 
in  the  way  of  complaint  from  some  but  I  never  did.  We  have  continued  this  up  to  the 
present  time  and  I  have  had  no  orders  to  stop  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  just  about  what  wa  see  going  on  now  outside  ?  A.  Yes  The 
amuoements  are  the  same  on  Sunday  morning  as  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  theio  will 
just  be  the  same  amount  of  hilarity  and  noise,  but  you  will  be  able  to  see  it  and  iu(i"e  of 
it  for  yourself  to-morrow.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  considered  carefuJiy  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  and  agains'  the 
practice  1    A.  I  have, 

Q.  And  you  think  you  are  quite  justified  in  continuing  iti  Yes.  As  wf  are 
situated  at  present.  But  if  we  were  properly  situated  structurully  we  might  be  aMr  to 
do  without  It.     Our  guards  have  halfholidays  on  -Sunday,  that  is  the  only  day  tliey  Imve 

Q.  You  have  a  largo  room,  Would  you  think  that  good  might  result  by  obtaining 
some  people  who  might  be  willing  to  givt,  their  assistance  in  the  way  of  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  to  give  their  services  in  that  way  ?  A.  No.  That  would  not  be 
possible  here,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  our  geographical  position. 
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.hould  he,  and  if  we  were  -tr 'cturanr  rtl  'ondit'- ^^^  • '^'""  '''''''''**°"  """"  *"  '' 

innitution  organized  on  proper  line,  we  ahouW  no  r''""''.  T  ""X*'*  *°  »»«  "'»  ^"^  <he 

pahhc  inBtitutions  you  canCt  E^  eveJ^xtr fiTrl  ^  '« 

Ik.,vh.  hecause  they  might  introduce  elemlnfi«7\      .,*"''  }^''"y  '"'o  •'ont^ct  with  the 
ihi..;;  .night  be  .lone  in  that  way  '"*"  °'  '™"^'''  ""^  '^i^^"'^.  '^"t  I  think  some 


and  against  the 


Dr.  P.  H.  Spohv,  Surgeon  the  Reformatory,  examined. 
The  Chairmln. 

«    V/hen  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  surgeon,     A.   I  think  in  ,873. 
Q.  What  .s  the  health  of  the  institution  in  a  general  way  ,     A.  It  is  good. 

epidemics.  Two  oHyptl^fe^JPil^J^^  ^-   ^^^   have   had  several 

epidemic,  there  wouTd  proUWy'l^To;  t  boys'U^Jp'"^  °'  P"^"™""""     ^''-  '  -^ 

V^^-^^^ol:':i^V:r^Zl^^^^^^  a.  I  th^k  they  were  except 

thelXtrirwe'Tot^^dirrth^^^^^^  '^7  T''  '^  *-«''  *« '     ^    ^« 

;;  concerned,  there  are  so  -ylaul^rears^rdVTnt^^^^^^^ 

otherVs'oSderr  I^do^of  Zt^'  ">S7cr''"'  ''.  ^'^^^^^  «^  *»•''  ^-'  ^•'•n 
^V3  together  the  contagion  spread"  ;t^aTidly^L^[r^^^^^^^^  ^  "-^-  ^^ 

kind^whenrejrdUl%"r;  °A  mtavr:o/rh''^rr*T"'  •'^  -^^'-^  "^  ^»- 

the  Protestant  chapel.  *^  "°*  *  '*'*»?''»'  '^olated,  but  we  have  taken 

(i*.  Are  the  constitutions  of  the  bovs  v«iv  m..«u  *.i 
ordmary  practice  in  private  families  ?  A  v  J^  T^  *''®  ^*™''  ■"  ^0"  «ntl  '"  your 
physique.  Boys  fromThe  crimbal  cTa^ses  ^r^  ilo.''"'*"  '?,  T''-.  '^'^^^  '^''^  ^^«'^^'^'  i« 
scrolulous  often  and  they  ha™eroerS V'l.  f  «V*'  •''"^"'''P'"*  *^  »  "»'« i  ^^ev  are 
so  well  developed.  DiseL  of  a  cert^n  n?tur  ,  J^ J'**7  disease,  and  they  .re  not 
constitutions,  and  it  takes  hold  ^f  Sm^rk^r:  ruSe^rn^ri?  :^&^  ^'^^ 

therirml"r^t::iVV'iTl7I^^^^^  th3  constitution,  of  the  boy«  committed  to 

who  VeVZ,  S  ityrTl^rrr  vt:V''?  -^-^  '-^^  ^'^  ^'^^^  -^  ^hose 
districts.  •  /  »     A.   AS  a  rule,  very  fe^v  boys  come  to  us  from  the  rural 

All  the.,  trait.  .,e  transmitted.  .hXrT„'E:  f^^^T  ""  '""  "J  "«■  ™"pl.xion. 
"ir*  but  there  ie  „»  d„„b,  n,    .rrtr.n«li?t!5      t?    u^?"  P""!''"  "■'»!'•  "  »"»'l>e' 

- 1  ^  ».r.  iikei,  to  w„.-i  Tjrxs  t  JS:i,3^?;:er r  :i:"„ -jr? 

;.Istl,.t.eo«i.uti,„.l„rheredi..r,„,r.l..i„t,    A.  It  i,  .  ierediury  ..,„,    ' 
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Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Is  there  any  differnnce  between  the  two  ?  A.  Thoro  is  thii  difference ;  wo 
believe  that  human  beings  have  what  might  be  called  two  instinutii— a  natural  inHlin  t, 
and  an  acquired  inBtinot.  The  natural  instinct — it  is  probably  hardly  a  fair  comparison! 
but  the  natural  instinct  would  bo  something  the  same  aa  the  animals  have.  For 
instance,  a  crow  hatches  her  young,  a^d  all  bir.ls  of  thin  class  build  their  nests  exactly 
alike.  They  have  thp  instinct  of  association  and  th^j  rearing  of  thosn  young  aftor  they 
are  hatched.  You  take  a  womaa  carrying  ii  child ;  it'  she  drinks  that  child  will  In. 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  will  be  more  likely  to  become  intemperate  thnii  tim 
child  of  a  mother  who  is  temperate  or  who  does  not  drink ;  but  the  moment  tliat  the 
child  is  born  it  is  still  being  educated  in  this  line.  If  the  child  could  be  sepanitfd 
from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  educated  the  other  way,  it  is  very  iniuli  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  intemperance  than  the  ciild 
whose  mother  is  temperate.  The  lino  is  very  line.  Take  one  year  after  birth,  I  would 
say  that  the  influence  of  one  year  or  two  yeirs  on  the  child  then  is  bettor  than  six  or 
eight  years  afterwards. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  child  is  more  susceptible  then  than  it  is  at  six  or  eight 
years  of  age  in  the  way  of  acquiring  habits  !  A.  The  ;younger  it  Js  the  mor  susceptilile 
it  is.  When  a  child  is  born  it  is  only  partially  developed.  If  you  teach  a  child  to 
laugh  it  will  develop  qualities  that  wi^  produce  a  mirthful  disposition  and  vica  versa. 
And  if  you  give  a  child  any  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  forms  a  habit  and  naturally  rei^uires 
a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulant  to  keep  it  in  its  normal  condition.  This  is  a 
habit  acquired  from  the  mother  nursing  the  child.  You  take  a  child  after  it  gets  up  to 
fivo  years  old,  you  cannot  make  the  impression  nearly  so  well  on  it  as  you  can  i)efore 
that. 


<«  I 


The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  Is  it  merely  an  impression.  If  the  child  grows  up  to  three,  four  or  live 
years  of  age  in  a  family  where  the  father  curses  and  swears,  and  the  mother  drinks  and 
the  child  is  taught  that  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  how  would  it  be  then  !  A.  Well, 
it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  eradicate  that  idea,  still  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  born  of  vicious,  profligate,  criminal  parents ;  separate 
this  child  from  them  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  place  it  in  good  wholesome  associa- 
tions ;  do  you  think  this  taint  of  the  parents  will  follow  the  child  in  after  years  ]  A.  I 
think  it  will  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  kleptomania  is  a  hereditary  trouble.  A.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is.  And  more  than  this,  with  regard  to  these  hereditary  diseases,  certain 
influences  might  produce  a  disease  in  parents  and  that  disease  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  children  in  a  peculiar  way.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  receives  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  or  his  nervous  system  is  injured,  or  he  becomes  epileptic,  he  might  appear 
to  become  healthy  and  sound  and  yet  if  he  has  children  afterwards  they  are  likely  to  be 
epileptic  or  to  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  that  injury. 

Q.  That  is  singular  1  A.  Still  it  is  the  effect  of  this  man  being  hurt  and  the  injury 
has  affected  his  physical  nature.  Now  in  the  kleptomaniac,  the  act  itself  is  merely  a 
reflex  nervous  action., 

Mr,  JuRV. 

Q.  Is  not  every  act  merely  the  reflex  action  of  the  thought?  A.  Sometimes  you 
get  these  influences  from  external  sources.  Kleptomania  generally  takes  place  with 
•women  when  they  are  with  child,  and  they  cannot  control  their  actions.  It  is  hard  to 
to  say  when  this  is  tiie  result  of  disease  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  habit. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  doing  of  it  evidence  of  a  diseased  mind  t  A.  1  do 
not  think  so.     There  are  causes  which  show  that  the  mind  is  diseased,  but  very  few. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dhurv. 

cn.^?alif;[;r„;t„£tT„t:bt„Trorh^^  ?■  ^"^""-^  *«  »,.«  perpetuation  or 
to.,  far.  Some  of  the  opinions  I  haJe  se^nTSn  ^^f  """?•  '  ^-  ^"''  '  ^''"'k  thoy  go 
the  concluMon  that  the  writers  have  gZa  liUIe  tt  ?»"  ^"""  '"''  '"''  '"  """^  »<> 

.herl|j:rKCff  jieS^S^  are  ve^  ...... 

fannlies  that  .t  is  not  a  mere  change  or  rccicfenJ  fl  .  ^  '^  """!'"*'''  relatively  to  other 
.n  oary  l.f„  of  the  children  of  vio.^ourpa  e^"  L^''  "r^'/J  T*  ^  V'"  "'"  «urrou.ulings 
everything  vilo,  did  more  to  cans-  this  thin  Hit  .u':''  ''"""''•  ''yP-x^'^y.  lying,  and 
he  tune  of  their  birth  until  nin"  or  ten  years  S.^  Ll'?  "'r°.'  ""  '  '^^^^  ^haffrom 
the  inHuenoo  of  birth.  ^  *"'  ^''®  "»''"0"c«  of  o.lucaiion  is  stronger  than 

hmiltal     A.  No,  not  very  .'"riCr.  '      ""'"'    "^  '»  '"»''  "■.„  ta  „^i„."J^ 

The  Chairman. 

bej,  .„  not  M.  not  oared  ,„,  ,,„  ,  „a To  b™L?  ""t'"'"'!"/'  '"  'he  fir.t  pl.ce ; 
Uk.  to  .n„o  „o™  0..U,  than  ibifi  JV^oj;;  f'aXVb"™u;.t7?  ""'"»' 
Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

tha.  ii-in^:eS„':tr^^^^^  of  a  badMeveloped  child-one 

tionhan  a. strong  healthy  child  f  T  I  thlnrsoZ  r**' ''**''"  *"  «'^«  way  to  tempta 
way  to  the  inlluencea  about  him  sooner  th.„»l.'I,MJ""^f^*^°"  '■  fi«°»»8«  he  would  jrive 
a  stronger  will.  He  has  not  l^e^oTe^  of  resfsLnce'lhr"  '' n  1°^.^  "'  endowed  S 
would  have.  **     *"^  °' resistance  that  a  well-fed,  v.   ;.  'flveloped  phild 

The  Chairman. 

gotoo\Setutt'ht7,tta^^^^^^^^^^^^^  A.  I  think  that  is  wherethey 

.t  the  time  of  birth.      Who  L   o  say  whar^^^'""?  hereditary,  they  must  draw  tW.  S        . 
"  '«  born.  '  ^"*^  '""ounfc  of  criminal  tamt  is  in  the  child  before 

Mr.  Jury. 

..ML!.":4tltLt'';t™h'e.rit^^  "Ifn'    *■  I*™  «  .«"  use  th. 
«r  their  j„,io„.,  b^„„  the,  inherit  it-,t..r.     "u'  °."l'''™  '"  "»'  •""■■"•.We 

The  Chairman. 

on.  or  the  other ;  they  might'be  the  reeolt  of  bol       '         ""^  "•  ""  ~""  »'  "■• 

fe;.! -tt'thTorhr  t„{^iF'^'- -  - «.- ^'"i 

-.»n.„bero,ohUd„„..p.r.t.drrtt.';tT;L/:?  Sh""  J^Hen""!";  f^Jd'^ 
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on  under  tlie  influence  of  the  mother  or  father  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  yeara  the 
influence  of  the  training  and  education  would  be  nine  timea  aa  strong  aa  the  hereditary 
taint. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q  You  believe  that  all  the  phyiical  qualitiea  or  proportions  of  the  child  are  tranH- 
mitted'oy  the  parents.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  shape  of  the  biain  from  which  nil  on, 
senses  pass,  and  by  which  all  our  actions  are  governed  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  child.  Say,  for  inaUnce,  that  the  cerebrum  is  small  and  the  cerebellum  is  large,  or 
vice  versa  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt  you  can  get  generations  of  people  with  brains  not  v»ry 
well  developed,  and  you  can  trace  lunacy  through  several  generations,  but  the  develop 
ment  of  the  brain  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  child's  education  after  birth, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  inherited  tendencies  of  ^fneration  after  generation  (an 
be  obliterated  by  one  generation  of  a  good  constitution  and  strong  mental  vigor  ?  A.  I 
would  not  say  that,  that  is  going  too  far ;  but  jou  can  go  a  great  way  towards  obliterating 
it.     I  believe  it  can  be  obliterated,  but  it  would  be  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 

0  If  you  obliterate  it  in  one  child,  don't  you  think  that  child  is  just  as  likely  to 
breed  a  defective  afterwards?  A,  No,  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  one  life  will 
overcome  it.  , 

Q  Do  you  think  that  one  generation  will  overcome  the  influence  of  fifty  ?  A.  I 
don't  say  that ;  but  I  don't  think  you  would  be  able  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  tilty  ; 
it  depends  altogether  where  you  start.  I  believe  if  you  get  them  with  a  criminal  record 
away  back  it  might  be  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  but  if  not  more  than  five  or  six  gener- 
ations of  criminals,  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  it. 

Q,  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  acts  from  the  physical— that 
the  moral  qualities  are  determined  largely  by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  man  1  A.  Well, 
I  am  not  going  to  concur  in  that  altogether. 

The  Ohairman. 

y.  Take  a  well-brought   family  of 


w    ii*»o  »    ^«..-i^.w-ft".   ." .,    —    five   sons,   whose    parents  are  known  to  be 

honest"and  upright  people  ;  four  of  these  sons  go  through  the  world  without  a  blot  on 
their  record  :  one  turns  out  a  black  sheep— viciously  bad  ;  they  are  all  brought  up  alike, 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  this  wes  the  result  of  hereditary  taint  of  two  or  three  or  four 
generations  ago  it  might  be  1  A.  No,  that  boy  might  be  highly  strung,  or  something  ot 
that  kind.  You  know  that  there  is  this  about  it.  The  disposition  or  character  ot  the 
child  depends  not  altogether  upon  the  normal  condition  of  the  parents,  but  on  the 
c  mdition  of  the  parents  at  a  certain  time.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  this. 

Q  Do  you  believe  that  this  hereditary  tendency  to  crime  is  developed  largely  in 
weak  constitutions  through  not  having  the  power  of  resistance,  and  that  this  is  sutticiently 
evident  to  require  some  kind  of  treatment  for  this  class  of  children  1  A.  Yes,  and  tne 
treatment  is  separation  as  soon  as  possible, 

Q  You  think  then  that  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  government  separ- 
ating children  from  parents  who  are  encouraging  them  in  criminal  ways,  or  exercising  no 
restraint  in  preventing  them  from  falling  into  criminal  habits  1  A,  Certainly,  by  all 
means,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 

Q  Do  you  from  your  experience  as  surgHon  of  the  reformatory,  know  of  any 
instances  or  many  instances,  where  boys  are  just  following  in  the  steps  of  their 
parents  in  criminal  courses  1  A.  I  cannot  say  I  do  from  personal  knowledge.  W  e  have 
a  good  many  reformatory  boys  who  settled  down  at  Penetanguishene  after  they  came  out 
of^the  reformatory,  but  they 'are  behaving  themselves. 

Q.  Are  they  pretty  respectable  1  A,  Yes,  one  is  a  contractor  at  Collingwood  ;  but 
I  know  that  there  are  some  boys  who  come  back  to  the  reformatory  and  some  lind  their 
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w»y  to  the  Oentml  Priion      A  n«*..ij      ui 

Q.   Have  you  noticed  the  bad  AflV.«t.  „»       i  " 

experience  I  think  te.ohe.  m  thit  th^^lV       1   "T*"""  *"  'he  reformatory  ?     A    Th. 
1 .10  not  know  of  a  ca.e-!n"t  a  .iLt  IT  ""  »"'*«'"'^nd  thi,  boforo  the7co.n^he,t 
been  contaminated  in  the  rl.'ln" 2;;"'^;  IT,  T''"'  "'^u"°^"'°  ''»>«"'""-  hlTe 

t.ce.  of  the  worst  kind  year.  More  h'e  came  Sthe^2rtoX"  ^'^  '''*^"^''  "^'l  P^- 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Am  there  many  caseg  of  this  kind  }  A    Ti,« 
^r  of  the  reformatory.     I  think  Zt  h.tfthe  Sov.^Sr^/^K''  Tl^  •'"°"«-'  "»«  0'J'""y 
the  country  are  maaturbators.  ^"  'n'^oughout  the  towns  md  villages  in 

TheOlIAIRMAN. 

^^^^^^^  doyou  think  it  Wise 

by  themselves  ;  if  they  had  separate  d.rSies  toar  .T  '  ^  H"  "«^'  "  *''«J'  ^^--^  kept 
The  fact  ,H  m  ray  opinion,  that  more  boyrS  Z^  w^,!,^"'"'"''^  ""^  "''»°'>'^  'o-"  'he  o. 
learn  somHth.ng  there  and  it  is  the  bu,i  Jes,  of  Jhe  auth3-'"!  °"  *''.".  '•'■'°-  They  would 
boynthat  would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  Me      "*'"'"*'«'•  ^  Provide  employment  for  the 


Victoria  Industrial  School, 

Dr.KoseLgHT'iury^i^''*''-'""'^^  «-•  ^^''^   ^^-'y.   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin. 

DOKALO  J.  McKiNKo..  8upe„u..ndent  of  Industrial  School,  .worn. 
Ine  Chairman. 

on  th?isTo:to;Tff8V'&"t  ^  tif*"!!  f?*^  ^-  »-  '«>'d  ^     A.  I  took  office 
mstitution  uncil  I  Uk  his  pTace.  '*"°^"*'  ''^''^  ««°«  '"'"  the  foundation  ofthe 

^^  ^Q^  What  was  your  previous  occupation  ,    A.  Public  school  inspector  for  the  county 


Q.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  in  the  institution  to-day  1 


A.  About  140. 


Q   Ct^nv        •  u  wuay  (     A.  About 

,1.-5,  ,^°Y'  "''"'*  "  t*"®  °a*'«™  of  t.h«  d-linau'^n-.v  AP     ff 

•;:"5==d?  A.  Generally  speaking  thev  a^  «?H  f  \  -"^^""^  "'''^  ^'>>c'»  t'^oy  were 
mght  run  away  from  hLe.  refuse  to  %  to^oh^?  ^  ^'  incorrigible  ;  they  sleep  out  a^ 
P~ved  unmanageable  by  th;  p„en^ o*  t^Lht^'' thT  """"^"^^  ^"""^  ''^^'^  ""'^  ''«ve 
-^erlymg  these,  but  the  evid^ence  bef^r^  J^te^™  gl^^r^nSto^TJ- 
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oir«ncei.  If  Niiy  have  iHsen  convicted  of  criiui)  u|)Oii  any  ptoviou*  occasion  no  rnport  lia« 
been  lenl  to  me  of  them.  I  know  that  the  fireater  numlter  of  the  Ijoya  have  l»wn  n^u\>\ 
of  pilfering  or  atealing  to  a  greater  or  leaa  extent.  This  I  learn  from  their  uareni  >'r 
othem. 

Q.  Do  you  a1««)  learn  whether  they  have  previously  Wen  In  custody  for  offences  oI'iImh 
nature?  A.  Homeof  thmn  have;  someliiiies  when  a  boy  cniployed  as  a  kitchen  lioy  or  hoiid'. 
thing  of  that  sort,  is  not  ipiite  honest,  the  employer  adopts  this  course,  I  have  a  caite  in  my 
mind  and  it  is  not  by  itself.  He  says  to  thi<  mother  "  now,  I  don't  want  to  havi>  vmr 
boy  stint  to  the  police  court,  but  he  ouj(ht  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way  ;  you  Imij 
brlter  send  him  to  an  industrial  school."  And  she  is  made  to  send  him  here  to  picvrnt 
his  bi'ing  Hont  somewhere  else.  In  thai  case,  the  boy  is  not  brought  before  the  court, 
but  is  lirought  before  the  police  magistrate  or  judge. 

Q.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  Act  for  them  to  have  a  private  hearing  ?  A.  Yen,  and 
they  do  have  a  jirivate  hearing;  they  are  not  brought  up  in  the  court. 

y.  Are  they  in  no  case  brought  before  the  court  publicly  ?  A.  They  are  not  brou(,'lit 
before  the  court  publicly  with  a  view  to  being  sent  to  the  industrial  school ;  they  Inn e 
been  before  the  court  iierpliaps  for  some  oflonco  and  the  magistrate  has  deferred  takiriK 
action  and  the  parents  have  hnd  them  sent  to  the  industrial  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuky.  , 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  get  round  the  fact  that  there  is  a  charge  against  him  '  A. 
Sentence  is  deferred  ;  the  boy  is  remanded  and  then  proceedings  are  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  having  him  committed  to  the  industrial  school. 


A.   It  is  called  remanded,  and 


Q.  Is  thiH  called  suspended  or  deferred  sentence) 
the  charge  is  dropped. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys,  to  your  knowledge  now,  who  have  been  in  the  reformatory  I 
A.  We  have  one  boy  who  was  in  the  reformatory. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  magistrate  sends  him  here,  must  he  be  a  police  magistrate  iu  the 
oily,  or  any  magistrate  in  the  country  ?  A.  It  may  !»  any  magistrate  in  the  country. 
and  the  police  magistrate  in  the  city. 

Q.  >yhen  a  boy  is  sent  by  a  judge  or  magistrate,  is  there  any  arrangement  made 
prior  to  his  reception  as  to  the  payment  of  his  maintenance  1    A.  Sometimes  there  i8. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  ascerUining  this?  A.  Well,  there  is  no  regular 
method  ;  we  are  generally  guided  by  circumstances.  Say  a  boy  is  sent  in  from  the  city 
of  Toronto 

Q.  Does  the  city  of  Toronto  pay  any  contribution  for  his  support  ?  A.  The  city  of 
Toronto  pays  in  every  case,  if  the  boy's  parents  do  not.  A  separate  arrangement  in  made 
with  other  municipalities. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  made  to  parents  who  pay  ?  A.  S2.00  i.s  the  maximuiu ; 
some  pay  50  cent*  ;  some  pay  $1.00  and  some  $1.50  per  week.  This  is  transmitted  to 
me  The  parents  generally  pay  on  visiting  days  when  they  come  up  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  maintenance  last  year  ?  A.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
for  the  whole  year  was  $2.99  per  head.  This  includes  the  wages  of  the  staff  and  every- 
thing.    The  average  number  last  year  was  88.  ■ 

Q.  As  you  increase  in  numbers  will  the  cost  per  capita  be  reduced  ?  A.  It  will 
somewhat ;  the  $2.99  includes  for  interest  30  cents,  for  depreciation  in  value  of  buildings 
and  stock,  implements  and  furniture  31  cents;  so  that  the  cost,  leaving  out  all  these  items 
was  in  reality  $2.38. 


ng  ?   A.   Yen,  and 


d  remanded,  and 


the  reforiuator)'  I 


Mr.  JuRT.  

o„  ,.'ij;:^:'-'" '—. «» .... »„u,  .„.,., „, „„„ „„ „,^^,  ^  ^^ , 

llf.n.  Mr.  AN(ir,iN. 

:;HSyiiZ^'"7n*'  "^p-*  J:iX\r "'-'"",'"  "■•  p— 

z::r "  -  ^- •«"  '^^^  S5iS  - 

Q.  That  i8  about  «550  a  boy?    A.  Yes. 

"chool  houw  at  .  cost  of  *To  orS  "'r  =  ^"'"'•coinniodate  200  bov»  w!         m^  **'''"''  *»  the 

<»g"8  flH,(K)0;    or,  withfu)niture, 
"-ltSr^:ctfn.53aS'fo'  '.°  l*^'  ^  ''^  «60.000?     A    Yes  •  «    , 


boy«? 


]"  -"  ..H.  .  .,.,„  ^.  „„„„„  ^^  ^  ^^__,^^  ^__^^^^^__^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 


y.  Do  you  think  200  bovs  wouM  K« 

V    What  do  vou  regard  »«  «Ko  .  "'"rK  witn. 

-^^fr^^£:t::ti^:^^^^^., .. ...» 
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havn  a  chat  with  each  other.  When  there  are  100  or  more  boyu  in  one  dining  room,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  the  meal  is  not  so  pleasant  as  it  would  be  if 
thoy  carried  on  a  conversation. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  to  keep  up  the  family  relation  as  much  as  possible  in  each  cf>tia<,'e  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  the  dormitory  system,  and  if  so,  for  what  number  ?  A.  I 
prefer  the  dormitory  system  ;  I  think  the  boys  are  far  more  likely  to  behave  thero.s('lvP8 
well  when  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  the  same  room.  I  think  I  should  have  just  two, 
with  fifteen  boys  in  each,  or  about  that  number. 

Q.  Would  you  attempt  a  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  cottages  ?  A.  Not  within 
the  cottages.  I  would  classify  them  by  the  cottages.  I  would  not  allocate  to  each  one 
a  classification  for  itself,  but  I  would  select  the  boys  to  be  placed  in  each  cottage,  1 
would  send  thirty  boys  of  about  the  same  age,  about  the  same  in  point  of  conduct,  boys 
that  I  would  think  might  properly  associate  with  each  other ;  I  would  send  them  all  to 
one  cottage,  and  I  would  have  no  distinction  between  one  class  of  boys  and  another  in 
the  cottages. 

Q.  You  would  expect  the  boys  to  be  alike  in  character  in  each  cottage  so  that  they 
might  associate  together  without  danger  of  contauiinatiou  )    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  much  fear  of  contamination  at  all  1  A.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  contamination  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  boys,  almost  without  any  exception,  conduct 
themselves  properly  :  so  that  the  good  influence  must  be  stronger  than  the  evil.  When 
I  said  I  would  have  all  boys  in  the  same  cottage  of  about  the  same  standard,  I  miijht  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  couple  of  very  trustworthy  boys  in  each  dormitory ; 
I  have  in  the  new  cottage  that  we  have  just  occupied  only  little  boys,  but  I  have  four 
very  trustworthy  old  boys  in  th:}  cottage  to  help  the  cottage  officers  in  caring  for  the  little 
fellows.  It  improves  them  to  give  them  this  care  and  responsibility,  I  have  some  bjys 
that  are  almost  as  useful  to  the  institution  as  an  officer  would  be. 

Q,  Have  you  so  far  found  any  bad  effects  from  the  association  of  so  many  boys  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  cottages,  in  the  play  ground,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  1  A.  I  think  that  their  bssociation  in  the  play  ground  under  proper  care  is 
good  and  can  only  be  good.  1  have  not  heard  since  I  came  here  of  any  bad  results 
attending  it.  I  frequently  hear  boys  talking  who  have  no  idea  that  I  do.  I  have  not 
heard  more  than  three  or  four  oaths  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  here.  Swearins; 
and  foul  language  on  the  play  ground  is  almost  unknown. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  the  other  departments  ?  A.  I  have  found  no  evil  results  from 
it  except  in  the  dormitories.  There  has  been  evil  in  the  dormitories.  There  was  about 
two  years  ago.  I  discovered  it  and  the  boys  implicated  confessed  to  me.  From  the 
most  reliable  boys  I  hear,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  that  there  is  no  such  thing  now  among 
any  of  them. 

Q.  You  refer  to  masturbation  ?  A.  Yes,  and  boys  getting  into  the  bods  with  each 
other.  I  would  not  sny  that  I  have  succeeded  in  stamping  out  masturbation  completely, 
but  I  think  it  is  nearly  at  an  end.  A  great  many  boys  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  if 
they  had  only  known  how  bad  it  was  they  would  never  have  done  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  of  it  carried  on  now. 

Q.  But  apart  from  the  physical  effects,  what  about  the  moral  results  of  association. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  big  boy  counselling  a  small  one  in  criminal  courses  and  suggesting 
criminal  acts?  A.  No,  I  have  never  heard  it ;  but  I  have  heard  of  it  at  the  time  that 
this  trouble  occurred  in  the  dormitories.  I  found  that  the  larger  boys  had  beea  inciting 
the  little  boys  to  wrong  doing. 
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Ih  in  each  otca^^e ! 


iottage  so  that  tliey 


inpuSici^^^^^^^^^^^  A.  I  spoke  to  the  bo,a  about  it 

-::eterjpXor-/'--e^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^1\r|-''^"-°^"'«'^-  in  the   dormitories  is  an 

under  th,s  difficulty -I  think  that  aLitSSeo.  i,  tff .  "''T'^I;'  ""-  «^'»'"'°«  ^he^ 
deal  bet^r  here  than  in  the  streets.  notSstanTng  Z  i^^roidtg'  ''''  '''"  ''^' 

'^'^.^^f'^^^^^^  «.e   dorrnitories    might    be   still 

incentive  to  good  conduct.  A  I  do  nZthZ^  t  ^^''^^^d  boys,  that  it  would  be  an 
out  of  the  dormitories.  I  would  Lave  tt  worst'"  'thIT'I'  k^  P^^'^^''''^  *»»«  8°°^  b^" 
for  good  over  the  other  boys.  It  i,  ber  enf'tJ^  a^^^  ^T  '"'^^  »  ^rea^  in«"ence 
worst  are  afraid  to  do  anything  wrong  ^  **"'  '"""^""«  "'  '»»«  »>^«t  boys,  that  the 

notp^htWrjCi^t^rdTr  ktTt^^^^  P™\!^«^  that  too  many  are 

dormitory,  provided  their  beds  are  far  enouS«n  *^'  '*»«■•«  '"^n  be  too  many  put  in  a 
enough  ventilated.  So  far  as  the  moXof  hrbn  '°'*  ^''''''^^^  '^^  dormitories  are  welf 
better ;  because  each  one  additionaTb^y  is  o^t  ^-^  t°°""°^'  ^  ''^'"'^  *»»«  ^ove  thl 
to  do  wrong.  "*'  °°^ '«  o°«  ""ore  watch  over  the  other  boy  that  wants 

and  i?tJe';u;grounf/  "1"^^"' ''''  ^"^  ^'^''^  ^^^^^  ---tion  in  the  dormitories ' 


Q.  And  in  the  workshops?    A.  Yes,  to  a  less  extent. 


in  th^wo'Jks'hlp  tJ^^l  plZltTorlTJZ  "it''  ^"'^"^  "^  °^  ^^  -«  <>«- 
the  boys  at  work  diligently~to  teach  them  h«Tl  ^'  ,  ^*  "  *  ^reat  deal  harder  to  keep 
them  in  the  playground.  tJo£^o17JZ'^T^  rr}l'  *''*"  ^'  '«  ^  «"PervTs? 
and  can  do  it  very  well.  ^  supervise  a  hundred  odd  boys  in  the  playground. 

und^onrst;^^^^^^^^^^^^  an  Industrial  School 

of  the  question.  1  would  say  about   100  but  7  Ln      ^7'f«f*'''"l"««tion  of  expense  out 
mauHged  in  one  institution,  and  that  as  th.-«^ni.-f  ^-  '"* -"""^  '*'**  '^^^  ""'^'d  be  very  well 
w.th  200  even   better  than  with    10?.  hpol"'°V' ?r  "'"*«'' ^ 
complete  equipment.     It  wojfb.  mo'e  economiri.''""'^  '^'^  ""^  ™°-y -d  m°ot 

^^^y'i^X^tr.tZirtC'^^^^^^^^  A.    Wehavefound 

years  ago.     One  of  them  warsent  fV  P      4^     ^  1'"'=®  ^^^  institution  was  opened  three 

here  that  was  in  the  thIT. fv  Jrede^e^st'TnS^  \'°"*  '  "^^'^  ^^'-  ''  "^d  bin 
was  brought  out  bv  one  of  fha  „u     v  u,    •      .  '^"^^'^er  boy  ran  away  three  times      Hn 

He  w.,8  ,ent  to  Penetanguahene  by  „,  °  '  ""  '''"  "»P»«i»S  upon  him. 

P.'p2e  o"f°£  *hi*m."'iS.t;'"  tl'  "T.  '»'"  '=-  «  •»  -«-'  'or  ,h. 
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you  try  him.  We  have  had  boys  sent  here  who  have  committed  no  serious  crime,  but  who 
have  been  far  more  difficult  to  manage  than  boys  who  have  been  guilty  of  repeated  acts 
of  theft. 

Q.  You  don't  think  then  that  a  boy  who  has  committed  the  crime  of  petty  larccm 
or  something  of  the  kind,  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  industrial  school  1     A.  Not  at  all.     ' 

Q.  And  would  you  accept  the  risk  of  evil  association  then,  and  send  a  boy  to  a 
reformatory  if  he  were  not  amenable  to  your  treatment  1  A.  I  think  so.  It  would  },e  the 
best  course  to  adopt  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  The  fact  that  only  two  boys  in  three  years  have  been  found  incorrigible  seping 
to  prove  that  very  few  are  incorrigible  ?     A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  class  of  boys  who  come  to  you  although  they 
have  committed  petty  thefts  are  not  criminally  bad  t  A.  There  are  only  two  boys  in 
this  school  now  under  the  age  of  thirteen  that  are  naturally  born  thieves. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  heredity  in  crime?    A.  Oh,  yes.     I  believe  in  the  heredit\  of 
.  an  evil  disposition  absolutely. 

Hon  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  really  don't  know  much  about  the  previous  history  of  the 
boys  that  come  to  you.  If  this  is  so,  how  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  evil 
disposition  18  hereditary  in  these  boys?  4.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  that  when  the 
parents  come  to  visit  the  boys,  I  find  that,  generally  speaking,  the  children  of  the  parents 
who  seem  to  be  of  the  best  disposition  are  the  best  boys,  and  seem  to  have  the  greatest 
love  for  what  is  right.  I  have  always  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  the  parents  on  tlie 
subject  of  their  children,  and  generally  speaking,  when  the  parents  have  a  love  of  what 
18  right,  their  children  have  a  love  of  what  is  right  also.  The  children  of  low-lookinc 
people— persons  who  are  evidently  drunkards,  if  not  criminals,  in  every  respect,  are  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  to  impress  than  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  children's  vicious  surroundinas.  or  is 
hereditary  taint  1  * 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q  Or  is  it  both  ?  A.  lamnotquite  sure  that  hereditary  tainthasnot  somethingto  do 
with  It.  I  see  the  same  evil  countenance  in  some  of  the  boys  that  their  parents  have, 
and  I  know  by  enquiries  from  the  police  authorities  that  their  parents  are  not  good  people 
by  any  means.  I  find  the  same  disposition  towards  what  ia  evil  exists  in  the  children, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  does  so  to  anything  like  the  extent  in  this  country  that  it  does 
in  the  Old  Country,  where  there  are  generations  of  criminals. 

The  Chairman. 


Q.  Then    you     judge    largely    by    the   physiognomy? 
physiognomy. 


A.    Yes,    largely  by  the 


Q.  Can  you  improve  the  physical  features  by  improving  the  moral  character  of  the 
boy  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  features  are  changed  after  a  life  of  some  months  here.  The  boy, 
after  a  proper  system  of  treatment,  gradually  gains  an  open  countenance,  and  his  features 
improve  wonderfully.     I  have  seen  this  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  For  the  effective  management  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  do  you  believe  it 
would  be  better  entirely  uiulor  government  control,  or  under  private  individuals  t 
A.  If  the  govarnment  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  then  it  would  be  far  better 
under  government  control.  Unfortunately,  all  governments  are  subject  to  improper 
pohtioal  influence  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  institutions.  No  man  or  woman 
should  be  appointed  to  a  position  except  he  or  she  is  the  best  that  can  be  got  for  tiie 
salary  that  we  can  afford  to  give ;  but  this  is  a  position  that  is  almost  invariably  ignored 
by  governments. 


incorrigible  seems 


in  the  hereditv  of 


irroundings,  or  is 


),   largely  by  the 


Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  officers  1     A    i  u 
with  me.     No  one  recommends  unless  I  ask  for  Vr!o      '*PP°>*.'"«nt.     No  one  interferes 
pressed  upon  me,  or  even  recommended  wifJ^f      '^«*'«'?'n«°dation.     No  officer  has  .Tp„ 
the  trustees  happened  to  know  a";  ot  ^o  wasTJitabiT?  '''  ''"•     °^  -"-Te  i?*:„';7£ 
tion,  I  would  ask  his  opinion  Justus  I  mrhtl^  ^^        ■  °'  ""^  ''*°*"°^  **  the  instUu 
responsibility  who  kneJ.  any  Jartic  iL  a?p, lant      I  rf^'^K  "'  *^"^  °"^'"  a  pos  S  of 
ago  when  we  were  in  want  of  a  farmTstruL      rr"'^'' ^"'""'"^ '^  "°*«  «^^ 
Mr.-_,8  not  prepared  to  accept  the  apDoSeir  .J    ^-^^  something  like  this  •  <'  K 
would  suit  very  well"     T  i..af  =.;-i^  •    ^^^  .    "^"*'  *'>«'■«  "  a  man  her«  u,l,„    r\u-  , 

po.i.io..    Th./gi.'a  to  JoR'  *"  ?'■.«"■'"■  ""  »X  .ol^t'S 

Q.  What  does  your  staff  consist  of?    A    T»,«r«  •    *i. 
who  IS  also  farm  manager,  and  then  there  is  a^LTnstruelV"^'""*'"^^'^*'  '""^  ^^P"*/. 

Q.  What  are  the  du  ies  of  these  officers  1    A    Th.  t 
and  has  the  general  control  of  the  farm      The  iasftSnfK  '"^"^ger  blocks  out  the  work 
directly.    Then  there  is  the  assistant  fmmer     There  art  l^h'^  '"°''"  '"^  ^^  ^'^h  the  Es 
00  acres  m  extent.     The  tailor  instruZ  i,  also  the  t?K  ""'?  °"  '^'  f*™.  ^hiSs 
tlie   carpenter  instructor    is   thf.   fof k^-  •  .       "''  ™ther  of  one  of  tho  ^nff„ 

appointed  as  officers  who  rtp'foye"  i"  a^stt  ^'^^^     ^«  ^^^   ^-  .aenTo; 
whose  direction  all  the  other  women  wort      *t       »g-  .  We  have  a  chief  matron  »r.Y 
of  fare,   and   with   regard   tr^ve^yS  in  thf ''  '"«*^««°»«  with  regard  to  ihebu! 

seamstress,  with  a  coupleTl!^   "ot^^^Z.^^t'X:::^;^^^^^^^ 
Mr.Jui.y.  ^®  ""^^  t'»'-ee  cottage  mothers. 

ho  lead  m  reading  the  Bible  in  the  fanX  worship  S^  i^'  '*°'^.  '^^  '^^^  alternateL 
the  boys  to  their  dinner,  and  sees  that  they  wash  and ^Jl        "^  T"''''^-     He  brings  over 

one  properly.  I  should  say  that  there  iJoTe  who  is  Z'  ^^V'  '^^'  evervthin ,  is 
board-the  teacher  who  is  employed  by  the  Pabho%  ?  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
public  school  teacher.  f   y  ^  oy  tne  ii'ublic  School  Board,   Toronto,  and  is  a 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

housekeeping  generally.  ^  "^  ''°°'''"«'    'making,   mending,   knitting  and 

tho  work  could  be  done  more  cheaolv  bv  oThlp   ^i!  * !"     ^"^®^*^»  ^  »""  not  quite  sure  h..? 

J8  taught  to  do  something  and  do  it  well.  ''^^^  "  '*"«''*  *<>  do  so  Jong  as  h! 

31  (P.O.) 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  shoemaking?  A.  No,  but  our  boya  mend  shoes  in  the  winter 
Three  boys  last  winter  mended  three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes.  One  hoy  manaaed  the 
shoe  room  and  the  others  assisted  him. 


day  I. 
They 


The  Ohairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  how  you  dispose  of  your  inmates  every 
A.  They  get  up  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  that  is  thejthour  ^they  generally  rise.  ^„^, 
diobs  and  wash,  and  we  have  family  worship  at  seven,  breakfast  at  7.30,  recess  at  f? 
Work  begins  at  8.15.  They  work  up  to  11  15,  then  there  is  recess  till  12.30  that 
include.s  w  hing  and  getting  ready  for  dinner.  There  is  recess  atone,  and  work  at  1  1.5  • 
recess  at  '6,  work  at  3.30  ;  recess  at  5.30,  supper  at  6 ;  recess  at  6  30.  They  go  to  the 
cottages  at  7.30.  From  that  time  they  wash  and  read  and  spend  their  time  generally  in 
the  cottages  Mntil  8.15;  they  retire  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock,  and  all  is  quiet 
at  nine.  ^ 

Q.  Where  does  the  school  come  ml  A.  Oh,  this  is  during  the  holidays.  With  the 
exceptions  of  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  the  boys  play  or  go  to  the  lake  or  the 
base-ball  field  after  three  o'clock,  and  in  the  school  term  they  have  no  half  holidays  except 
on  Saturdays.  The  school  begins  at  11.30  and  lasts  until  12.30,  and  then  from  1.30  till 
3.30,  that  is  for  junior  boys  ;  am'  then  from  3.30  to  5.30  for  senior  boys.  In  addition 
they  have  drill  once  a  week  by  Captain  Thompson,  the  city  drill  inspector.  We  have 
music  once  a  week,  under  a  competent  teacher,  Mr.  Oringan,  who  is  engaged  as  music  tl 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city.     Some  of  the  boys  have  band  in3trument<. 

Q.  What  are  your  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  ?  A.  We  have  family  wor- 
ship night  and  morning. 

^'1.^***''^°^°"  ^°  °^  Sunday?  A.  We  rise  half-an-hour  later,  have  breakfast 
half-an-hour  later  and  the  boys  go  to  the  cottages  and  re.id,  and  prepare  for  church,  until 
10.30.  At  10.30  they  march  to  the  church  in  the  village.  The  church  opens  at  11  ; 
they  come  back  and  have  dinner  at  one,  half  an-hour  later  again.  After  dinner  they  go 
to  their  cottages,  or  if  it  is  a  fine  afternoon  they  take  a  walk  around  the  yard  until  four 
o  clock  ;  at  four  they  go  into  the  Sunday  school  and  that  lasts  until  about  a  quarter  after  five ; 
then  they  go  out  into  the  fresh  air  until  six,  at  which  hour  they  have  supper.  Then  they 
walk  around  again  between  six  and  seven  and  go  to  the  cottagos  at  seven  that  is  in  the 
fine  weather  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  spend  this  time  in  the  cottages, 
with  the  exception  of  about  half-an-hour  twice  a  day.  In  the  fine  weather  in  the  summer 
they  are  allowed  to  take  books  out  and  read  in  the  shade,  and  what  they  are  allowed  to 
do  outside  in  the  summer  they  are  allowed  to  do  inside  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1     A.   We  have  a  goud  library. 
Q.  You  have  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  all  these  attend  the  Sabbath  school  1     A.  Yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Catholics  1  A.  We  ha-  had  here  sometimes  three  children  of 
Koman  Catholic  parents  pn  both  side,  and  we  haU  three  more  of  mixed  marriages  and 
we  have  two  or  three  more  who  have  attended  separate  schools  but  their  parents  are 
sujiposfd  to  be  Protestants.  *^ 

Q.  Are  Catholics  not  sent  here  as  a  rule?  A.  They  are  not  sent  here  unless  their 
parents  desire  iK  That  is  the  law  under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act.  The  parents  must 
consent.     Ihe  Protestants  can  be  sent  without  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

Q.  There  is  no  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the  village  ?     A.  No. 
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lave  family  wor- 


A.  Two  hours  and  a-h«If  a 


.l»r  l.k.,  b«,  if  U,.,  do  th.,  h.ve  .,'i"  "ot;  SlJite'TSlr  "■"'  "»'•" 
Mr.  Jury.  'iBwcuwon. 

^^^  Q.  What  time  are  the  children  allowed  for  actual  play. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

wC  T"^  V  ^"P'oy^ent  in  the  city  The  ^T"^  }Zl  \^  »}«  oity,  moat  of 
whenever  a  boy  proves  himself  trustworthy  to  mv  «f?  /  «««e™Jl7  adopt  is  this:  that 
soon  as  they  can  get  a  satisfactory  ^IcI^hiJ^{^n^?''''\^  *«»  ^is  parents  that  as 
probation.     After  he  has  been  a  LVh  in 'he  nlace^^^^  h««n  to  go  to  the  place  on 

unifom,  and  coming  home  to  the  school  every  S  2  in  tt  ^1-  ^*  "'^''Tr'^  *°'^"«*"ij  ^''^oo 
report  from  his  employer.  I  allow  him  to  go  home  on  nroUH  *"^.  '  «^*'  "^  satisfa.t.ry 
iri  i""  ?"  'i*"""""'  °f  ««""«.  and  !o  iZ  aS  ho  w"'  ^^'T'^f.^^'Jinary  clothe., 
allowed  to  stay  there.  *  "  °"  continues  m  his  situation  he  is 

Q.  You  don't  receive  boys  over  thirtenn  ?     A    nu 
fourteen,  and  in  two  instances  up  to  fifteS!  '  ^'''  "^^  ^""^^  ''"^'''^^  '^e™  up  to 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

^^  Q.^I  seejrom  the  figures  here  you  have  fifty-three  from  the  a,es  of  thirteen  to  fif. 

wor.^ntmT7'  iZX^^^^:  TZ^'^d^'^'^t  ^"^^  ^  '^«^  -"'-«  *«  go  to 
boys  with  the  farmers  here  in  the  «Z  Jl  much  as  possible  to  go  on  farms.     I  have  th« 

r  r  T\^  '  ^^  *'  «'  *"  tt  free  granTundl  Tf  oT'^'''  "^  '  "*'^'  and  I  en't 
thmk  a  boy  has  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  oo^ffM'**'  °i  '^  8*^  *°  Manitoba.  [ 
goes  back  to  the  city.  We  have  now  ebht  o,  f«nT  ^**^  '■  """^  "'«^"'  *»>«••«  than  if  he 
armers  on  trial  andShree  of  those  X^ere  seSt  o Jt  oT^  '"? '"  ^'^^  ."^'S^borhood  wiJb 
plete  the  year.  "^  ^^'^  ^^^^  0"t  on  trial  are  going  to  stay  to  com- 

The  Chairman. 

*hile  yet,  but  after  a  while  it  would  be      W-  ut'.        *   °*  ^".''^  ">**  '*  ^o«W  be  worth 
Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 
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boya  that  went  to  the  cottages,  there  are,  I  think,  fifty-seven  too  small  to  work  on  the 
farm,  and  then  we  have  the  kitchen  boys,  the  laundry  boys  and  other  boys  necessary  for 
house  work.  On  the  holidays  during  the  week  we  send  all  these  boys  on  the  fafm.  Tlicn 
again,  the  system  I  have  of  dealing  with  the  boys  is  something  like  this  :  When  a  Imy 
cornea  as  a  rule  I  send  him  him  to  the  laundry  first.  They  don't  like  this  work  generally 
speaking,  they  like  this  least  of  any  work,  and  when  a  new  boy  comes  he  displaces  an  old 
boy  in  the  laundry.  I  ask  the-  laundry  officer  to  recommend  me  the  best  boy  in  tli« 
laundry  and  I  let  him  go  to  the  kitchen.  Then  from  the  kitchen  they  go  to  tho  diniii;-. 
room  and  become  house  boys,  and  from  that  they  go  to  the  carpenter's  shop  or  tho  fanii. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  any  considerable  number  of  your  boys  on  being  brought  before  tho 
police  magistrate,  have  been  sent  back  to  their  parents  if  they  were  found  to  be  respio- 
table  or  reasonably  so  and  placed  under  police  supervision  instead  of  being  sent  hen;. 
Would  that  in  your  opinion  have  been  a  wise  course  to  pursue  as  regards  a  considerable 
number  of  them  ]    A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  police  supervision  means  anything. 

Q.  Perhaps  not  police  supervision,  but  supervision  on  the  pirt  of  regular  visitors  ? 
A.  That  would  do  very  well  with  country  boys,  but  with  city  boys  it  would  be  impoasililfl 
to  maintain  the  supervision. 

Q.  Yoi  -)  very  few  country  boys  here  ?  A.  We  have  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
A  good  many  .    .le  from  other  towns  rather  than  from  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  many  farmer's  sons  ?    A.  No,  but  we  have  a  few  farm  laborers'  sons. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Massachusetts'  system  of  putting  them  out  on  probation, 
(this  system  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  chairman),  would  be  effective  in  connec- 
tion with  industrial  schools  and  iu  connection  with  the  reformatory  system  as  a  tirst 
chance  for  young  otfenders,  or  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime  ?  A.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  good  if  the  boy  were  brought  before  the  authorities  soon  after 
he  has  gone  wrong,  but  after  a  ^^oy  has  gone  as  far  as  nearly  all  boys  go  before  they  come 
here,  after  he  has  forgotten  what  obedience  and  submission  to  authority  mean,  after  he 
has  become  quite  careless  of  his  parents'  wishes,  a  confirmed  truant  and  insubordinate  in 
school  and  insubordinate  to  his  parents,  I  think  that  the  quickest  and  safest  way  of 
bringing  him  back  to  a  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  put  him  in  some  well  disciplined  institution 
where  every  boy  must  obey. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  The  duty  of  this  probation  officer  is  to  take  cbirge  of  the  boys  the  moment  they 
begin  to  transgress  or  shew  a  disposition  to  evil  and  thenceforth  keep  watch  on  them  I 
A.  I  think  such  a  system  as  this  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  more  than  half  our 
boys  from  coming  here. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  jo.i  not  think  that  carrying  out  the  industrial  school  system  to  the 
fullest  extent  encourages  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  get  rid  of  children 
who  are  troublesome  ?  A.  I  think  it  does,  because  there  is  no  proper  means  of  compelling 
the  parents  who^e  children  are  sent  here  to  pay  for  their  mainteoance.  If  all  parents 
whose  children  are  sent  here  were  compelled  to  pay  for  them  they  would  be  more  care- 
ful than  they  are,  but  a  good  many  of  them  look  upon  it  as  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  children.  For  instance,  widows  wanting  to  marry  the  second  time  find  the 
boys  of  their  first  marriage  encumbrances  in  the  second  household.  I  have  some  here 
now  from  this  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  probational  system  along  with  the  suspended  sentence 
and  the  services  of  a  visiting  officer  to  see  that  the  parents  did  exhaust  all  means  before 
taking  them  to  the  school  would  be  a  good  plan  1    A.  I  think  it  would. 
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enty-five  per  cent. 


arm  laborers'  .^ions. 


Mr.  Jury. 

whatlddVoVd'^S'fhebTB^tr^  ?'^^.'1«  '°''  '"^^  "'"•^"'"  -'•^  --here, 
favor  thir  being  sent  to  an  ins  itut^  like  T  ^"^''  "i?*^  T*""'"  P'*''*"^''  """'^  ^^^ 
out  of  ten,  where  boys  become  cHminaU  L  th«  f '  T^^'L'  **'*'"  '  ^-  ^"  "'""  *='^'«'« 
80,  and  the  parents  ought  to  b^  mTde  to  nlv  »  !" ^  °^  *'?*'  P'"'*'"*"  '•^**  ^^^V  ''«<"'">« 
sometimes  the  mother  is  left  a  wTdow  ^n/f^"  u'*  «<»n»^ti'»e8  the  parents  are  dead, 
the  same  time  earn  a  living  for  ^hZ  *"^ 'V"'*'''^  <f  «"end  to  her  children  and  at 
anxious  that  the  boy  shoidd  not -o  out  nfn.kl.?  ..  *  '''"®  ^^^"^  *  ™°*''^''  ^as  so 
chain  him  up;  but  where  both  D«?enf?  f-™^^''''^ 

and  not  the'child's  that  he  beSrs.  "Lh^^^^^^  'lir  Y'""  ''  '«  ^''^  '-«"»«'  ^-'t 
is  the  fault  of  society  if  the  chi?d  becomes  ""r^inaS^'"'"'   ^"  ^""''''  ''''  '^'"^  ^  ''''"'^ '' 

the  siatrto'etTtnn'tion'U:!  "T\"^'  ^""°'"^'  ^"'^  ^^  «- ^ 
away  ?  A.  I  would  sever  SuconnectionT".  '  '.V'^'"'"  """^  '^^  parents-to  take  them 
one,  that  the  parents  should  suZrt^^^^^^  .""^  ^''^  "'^''^  «-««Pt  this 

but  careless  about  the  child  I  th^nk  it  i.n^  f"        "*^  «^7.  >«  the  parents  are  not  criminal 

'  ^  "'""'  *'  '"  q""e  »  proper  thing  tc  take  the  child  away. 
Q.  Is  not  even  a  dollar  a  week  fnr  o  „u,-i ' 
small  income-$52  a  year.     A    UhnltJ'r^r.lu   ^'''''''\f^'S^  "Pon  ™any  men  with  a 
'  •  "  '^  "°'  '"0'^«  *hau  the  child  would  cost  them  at  heme. 

1300  a  yea;.'anVthey  hi:: iTZX^Z'"'"  °''  ^°/'^'"g  ™-  '"^  "^"^"^  --'««  ^ut 
this,  and  they  could  wot  paj  anTthin.  1  a  llT  '  '"^  ^^J  ""^  ^''  «-h''dren  upon 
A.  Possibly  there  are.  The  maSrat^^wonld  L  .K  *  '"'"''  '°'"  *•>«  ^h^d's  support? 
by  the  evidence  in  that  case    "*»"*"^  ''""''^  ^e  the  proper  person  to  judge,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman. 

to  chUdr?;'  A.  TthinTttr  the'^ht  "'"'  ^*"T  °!  '^""'^  ^^^  --—»  -  -spect 
on  the  part  of  parent!  in  the  matter  of  h'-'"''  '^'  ^"^^  '^  "  ^^'^^^  "^  responsibility 
spirit  of  lawlessness-of  XtlZuS tId/ZT°  "?u*'i^  ''"'T^  '^'  *^hildren.  and  the 
parents  themselves  think  that  the?  chi^JreS^lT-  '"''  ^"'''^''  '^'  community.  The 
defy  them,  and  when  they  utterT  ;"'«""  ^^  •  '•- *  """"^  """"^  ''"'"»  ^^en  they 
how  the  great  bulk  of  th^rrents  lo"  !k  ^7  I*".*'*  **  ^'^'^  encourage  them.  That  is 
a  spirit  S  obedience  tKghou  the  ^IZofl?  ''''"  '^^'"'-  ^'^^'^  ^^  ^  -^'^^  ^^ 
authority.  I  think  that  the  g?eat  causrof  voutht  '=''.™?'""''y-*  .'^^n*  of  respect  for 
dicnce  and  this  carelessness  on  thrnarV^f?  »"'''"*''^^  '«  *his  spirit  of  disobe- 
obedientornot.  I  think  there  is  haX«f  ^  P*'  ^l  *?  ^^^^^^er  the  children  are 
disobedient  at  home.     The  parents  ha^i^alt,     J  i?"^  "°'  ^««"  «"«^«<»  *«  ^e 

disobedient   in  spite  of  theTat    fi«t     ^7-     ""T  u' ^' ^''°''«^'«'^*-^^ 
obedient  but  became  the;  would  .not  Se  tJe  "ouW""  ''^^  ^°"''*  ''°*  '"^'^^  »'•" 

through  SnSnnrsaStrusi^^^^^^^^^  T   '''^   P^^   ^^  P^"^ 

ness  m  either  case  ;  because  Tnthrnn  "^^  though  lessness  t  A.  I  think  it  is  selfish- 
selfish  as  to  d^ink  it  to  tTe  ruin  of  hTs  tl"^  '^'-  ^"'^'^  ^^''  ^^'  ^''^^°'  *"d  he  is  so 
the  mother,  hkes  her  own  ea^e  she  fs  Slfi-K  -^  V"  '^'  ?.'^''  °*'«  ^^^  P"«"*'  K«"«rally 
take  the  trouble  to  train  hrchildrtnnronll  ''"1*'. '"'"  ^  ^^^  ^**her  and  she  won't 
Bhe  thinks  by  not  punishing  kemsK^^^^^^^^^  not  panish  her  children,  and 

loves  her  own  eL  so  much  that  sS  w^  l^•  ''\'" 'V/V"*"^  "^'"'^  ^°  herself  and 

oMient.     Of  course  drunkennrmltsrer;:LTt\a\Tstdtr^^^^^^^  ^•^- 

and  o1he?S  ^tVio'^tis^ra":"  'T'f  .*^^  P^"""^"  ^^  ^^eir  neglect,  wilful 
:oend  that  the  ,  f^nts  Je  mJe  to  nav  ^^^^ "*  k^";  *^"  neglect  that  I  would'recom- 
■ndustrial  school!     I  wou^d  t^^^  lcW:;at t:  if  t^s  wt"   ''''  "~  ''^'  "^ '"^ 
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I  told  us  that  one^  of  those  incorrigible  boys  that  he  hud  in  tlie 
out  by  one  of  these  associations  in  the  Old  Country.     I  should  like 


Mr.  Jury. 

9' .^?  *l'.?.™®*"'  ^°"'''  *'>^'"«  "0^  ^  *  '•'•g"'  number  of  parents  who  would  not 
report  their  chi  dren  when  they  committed  a  criminal  act  ?  A.  Well,  if  there  is  a  proi.er 
truant  officer  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  You  will  find  that  a  boy  who  cL 
regularly  to  school  seldom  gets  into  bad  habits.  The  old  proverb  that  "Satan  findg 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  holds  good  now  as  much  as  ever  it  did  and 
although  the  parent  might  not  report  them  the  officer  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  the  want  of  proiier  means  of  amusement— playerounds 
in  the  city  is  a  means  of  bringing  boys  to  grief  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  Boys  must  have  pi^v 
The  parents  have  the  choice  of  keeping  them  in  the  house  to  the  detriment  of  their 
physical,  or  m  the  street  to  tho  detriment  of  their  moral  health  If  there  were  pinv 
grounds  in  the  city  and  the  bo^s  were  allowed  to  play  there  under  the  supervision  o* 
some  officer  and  all  kinda  of  games  strictly  prohibited  in  the  streets,  a  great  deal  of  tlio 
evil  that  now  exists  would  be  avoidel. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  another  incentive  to  criminality— the  secondhand 
shops  where  thieving  may  be  encouraged  amongst  boys  by  the  purchasing  of  articles  which 
have  been  stolen  by  the  a  ?  A.  Oh,  yes;  our  boys  have  sold  things  of  that  kind  in 
second- hand  stores. 

Q.  Mr.  McKinnon  ._._ 

institution  was  brought  out  „_,  w^^„.        ^  ___  ^^„„.. 

to  know  where  that  boy  came  from  ?    A.  It  was  the  StratfoW'SomeiMi'ss  Macpheraon'k 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  enforce  discipline  1  A.  The  boys  march.  We  punish 
them  in  various  ways  suitable  to  the  offence ;  by  whipping  sometimes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  many  oases  if  boys  got  a  good  Ijircliin-^ 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  1    A.  It  would.  '    »        o  s 

Q.  In  your  industrial  training,  in  the  carpentering  shop,  in  the  tailoring  shop  and 
elsewhere,  do  you  instruct  the  boys  with  a  view  to  their  being  able  to  follow  these  trades 
when  they  go  out  of  here  ?  A.  My  idea  is  to  make  them  handy  lads.  My  idea  is  that 
they  should  go  upon  farms,  go  out  to  the  country,  to  Manitoba  for  example,  and  perhaps 
keep  bachelors  hall  there.  1  think  a  boy  should  be  taught  to  cook  for  himself,  to  mend  for 
himself  and  to  make  a  pair  of  socks  for  himself ;  to  fix  up  anything  that  is  needed  about 
a  farm  building,  and  generally  to  be  independent  of  other  assistance  when  he  goes  out  to 
a  farm.  None  of  our  boys  as  yet  have  gone  to  the  trade  which  they  learned  here  ;  but 
It  makes  them  handy,  and  if  they  learn  one  thing  once  they  will  pick  up  anything  else  a 
great  deal  quicker.  We  try  to  put  any  boys  who  come  here  through  a  whole  course,  and, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  we  do  not  confine  them  to  any  one  special  thing ;  but  it  is 
to  make  them  useful  on  a  farm  that  I  aim  at  by  giving  them  a  little  traininc  in  a  car- 
penter s  shop.  " 

Q.  Of  course  that  is  all  very  well  if  you  don't  intend  that  they  shall  follow  the  trade 
that  you  teach  them  here,  but  if  you  did  you  would  have  to  pursue  a  different  course? 
A.  Well,  we  don't  really  teach  them  anything  but  the  tailoring  well. 

g.  You  profess  to  teach  tailoring  1  A.  Yes  ;  we  teach  it  to  some  of  our  boys  who 
have  been  here  two  or  three  years.  They  can  make  a  very  nice  coat,  too,  better  than  you 
will  get  in  the  average  shop  in  Toronto,  that  is  of  the  common  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  is  that  your  work  here  is  successful  as  reformatory  work  ? 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it  If  not  perfectly  successful  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  boys. 
Mr.  Jdrt. 

Q.  I  understand  your  labor  is  more  for  teaching  them  habits  of  industry  than 
teaching  special  trades  1  A.  Yes,  teaching  habits  of  industry  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  for  themselves,  and  take  up  anything  when  they  leave  kere. 
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Hon. 


Anqlin. 


tutio?an"rd/rukr;:Ja:jln  r.  ""^'■■•*'-  ^»"'*  -ntrolB  this  insti- 

when  they  Jeave  here.  expecting  soon  to  have  a  visitor  to  look  after  the  1.ovb 


;he  supervigion  of 
I  great  deal  of  tlio 


(Ota good  Wrching 


London,  August  20th,  1890. 

'^"'Ro7ebrugi;;  A^rr;,^^^,'''*'''"''"^  """•  ^''•-  ^-^y.  H--  T.  W.  Anglin.  Dr. 

RoBEKT  Merceb,  Gaoler,  Chatham,  Kent,  sworn  : 
The  Ohairhan. 

aJ-.  7mZ  ""'  "■"  *"'»■"««  8«>l"  «  Ch.tk.„  ,    A.  In  1872.     I  .„  p.evl„„.lj, 

with  no  effect.  "-wiam  gaoi  f     A.  Oh,  yes,  to  the   county  council,  but 

A.  ot  yl'°''  '"'  *^*'  *'^'«  intermixture  of  prisoners  has  a  contaminating  influenced 

tempSk^teicrb^jririLTcot^^^^^^ 

is  altogether  done  through  mal  co""  U  dte  thlVh  h'  "°^"°''°">'°«°•  ^  do  not  think  it 

opinion.  *  '       "  °'^"^  through  bravra Jo  moro  than  malice  in  my 

prisois'E;  ESl"«ltrof'x;rt  z  o";?'  /^  -^^^f ''''''°"  ^^^  ^^«  ----« 

Prison  has  accomplished  a  gKbTect  xJe  men  wlf'T^  \^  ^°-  The  Central 
Prison  would  almost  do  anything  rather  than  LhLt  7^°  ^^^  ^''"  '°  '^^  ^«°*'"«' 
judge  to  give  him  three  yJars  in  the  Untf^nf  \u  ^  'if*'""*"*  *  "»"  *ho  asked  a 
Prison.  ^         '°  ^'^^  penitentiary  rather  than  send  him  to  the  Central 

A.  Y^es.  a^gooTmry^fttm.^  """'^""^•»  ""''  ^^^  ^^  "-^  habitual  drunkards, 

them!^7;hSk^5Sy::^Sr^C^SLi^ie^^^^^^  «^-^    --^^"^   of 
IdoLThtk^hlX^eEl^tttfr^'''*"'"'^^  *«  ^^"  <'i-  of  prisoners  1     A 

ever.^i?eTcoltack  o^er'^dTeVagt  "  ''*'  '*  ''^  °°  ^^^^^^   ^^-^  -»>*»- 

inebr?ate'^ytr"n/ok\pTdrtnk"en;  """^^  '°5  *'"'*'  ^-  '  -°«'<1  ™«gest  an 
men  sent  to  the  bentralPriLn  rrrneT«fr  *  '?"'f?:*V°«  -^together.  I  have  kno^JJ 
they  were  as  bad  as  ever.  '  *^'*'"  '^'"°8  ^^^^  *«'^'»  *!>««,  and  within  a  week 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  sendini^  an  I.«D!tna!  drnnlr»«i  t^  ^u     -i 
years  with  hard  labor  would  have  Inv'lffeTl  ***    rf        J^^  ^''^^'^^  ^''"^''  ^°''  t^o 
from  drink  but  I  do  not  think  it  wonLJ  hf^  '  ^^  ''*"'''*  ''««?  ^'"  *^o  years  away 

him  is  concerned.  ^"'*'  ^"^^  ""^  permanent  effect,  so  far  as  restraining 
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Hon.  M.  Drury. 

anWuml" A**  rjl*  *"{  ""TV^  observing  oases  ,.hich  have  been  treated  in  an  inebrial,. 
anylum  1     A.   I  have  heard  of  one  or  t.vo  in«tanoeH  in  which  men  have  turned  out  ill '£. 

Dr.   ROSRBRUOH. 

better  wh«nt        ^!  ''*"'  ''""  "'•^"  "*'"'  *°  '*>«  penitentiary  and  tl.ny  have  no    beTna   .it 

Q.  You  had  only  two  or  three  lant  year?    A.  Yes. 
Q    You  are  particularly  woU  ofl?    A.  Yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury.  i 

expired.  ^  "^  *°  "^"^  ""  *  ''y'"*  condition  when  she  came  in  and  soon 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  Chatham  ?     A.  Yes,  and  police  cells. 

certaSexln\''LTfh«rh'^''*"°''  °^  *•'  "''''''  *''«™^     ^-  ^hey  have  classification  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  have  communication  and  come  in  contact  with  one  another 

sent  IJ'nTT'jlZ  -e^  wa\kei  C"*  *'^'  ""'^"^^^  ''^  «*°>'  ^^  "«  *»>«  P"— 

aboy^of?eX^ei^i^o:fdl3^^^^^^^^  Lt  r  ^^^^^  ?- 

two  offences.     Trial  in  open  court  has  a  bad  effect  upon  £ys  ''  "'     "' 

prisoSrs^;;^l:r?  r  T^StT::^^:;^^ ''-  — ^-'-  «^  ^^'^ 

allth?-til7VKtt;ii;ta'Lt"rrtr'"^f'"8  '"■*'  '-'^^^  "P  -  -  -" 
look  upon  that  ^  puni  hment  SohW  .  "« °'  *""■?  -^'^  *  ''"''*"^"  '''^^^  ^^  »'«"•  ^  ^°"''> 
we  can  have  in  the^S  ^  confanement  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that 

Dr.   ROSBBRUGH. 


loiation  of  the 


F       nor  aalcs  for  a  clergyman  ho  is  sent 


Q.  Have  you  a  library  ? 


A.  No. 


I  have  asked  the  county  council  for  one. 


TheClIAIHMAN. 
crl.in  «,l,„t      r  have  im™.  I.l,    i  ^   ""'°  '"  ""■»  ™gRe»W  ha«.  LT™    ■    .      °°""'^ 

I  I..V,  .,k„,i  th™  ,„  °!ir,r , "'.""  ^  '«°'»<i«i  th.  «.oi  oj  J! "  ,n"i°"'  •»  * 

in  8«ting  ehe„,  ZJ'  "'""  """"^  .»Prov.,..„..  ,.,  „.fi»;  Mi,"„„'Si; 

pnson  like  the  Central  Pii«,„  h-1.  ■    if  '"'"''  «»  '"onatroct  the  ™nl    „.  .    ,. 
Hon.  Mr,  Drury, 

8  ",  tat  there  ,er,  one  or  two  exMpliona  *"  ""J""')'  »'  "»  P««nt. 

,  9-  Do  yon  ,hi„i  it  ,„  .  „.     „  '^'"  '"''  8»"«'«"y  lo  (I«  into  idle  habit.'  ' 

.•»  i'  «.»l^hS™  t,„'^rv^,^"*">^'^"°  he  »^^^        """«■  '">" 

:H::h:;!r,::r'::''™-'---^^.«*.Lit,.^i„,  ^  ,^ 
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Q.  Have  any  hoy  bwo  brouflht  out  htm  hy  luxjietiei  from  the  Old  L'o  ntry  mh 
M  Dr  Parnardo'g,  Mim  iVf«cph.'r«oii'«  and  Miss  Ryo>  ?  A.  Ym.  1  can  only  i-p.Hk  „| 
M»em  from  h.>arsay,  but  peopli*  don't  ^iv«  them  a  good  character.  Only  one  or  two  of 
Ml»»'-  i,.*^?*  havH  come  to  our  gaol. 

The  CuAi^HAN. 

Q.  What  U  the  chief  cauae  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A.  That  is  a  ilitti  nit 
ouention  to  answer.  J  attribute  it  to  the  training  of  the  boys.  They  get  into  itlluius 
through  being  allowed  too  much  of  their  w-iy.     I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  tho«e  who  believe  that  drunlfpnne«8  is  a  great  cauHf;  of  crime  ' 
A.  No,  air,  I  am  not.  Drunkard*  don't  commit  larceny,  or  burglary,  or  things  of  ilu' 
kind,  and  the  men  who  commit  those  crimes  don't  as  a  rule  get  drunk  when  they  ilo 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Take  drunken  parents  who  have  children  grown  up  without  proper  nHtmiiit 
in  the  midst  of  neglect  and  generally  in  surroundings  of  drunkenn^M,  poverty,  (li^siin' 
tion,  do  you  'hink  that  in  this  indirect  way  intemperance  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  criinc ' 
A.  Certainly,  it  has  that  effect,  but  I  have  known  a  great  many  iHstances  where  tim 
father  and  mother  have  been  drunkards  and  the  family  have  turned  out  well. 

Dr.  KosBBRUoii. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  parents  of  one-half  the  children  brought  to  gaol 
are   drunkards  (     A.  It   is   not  so  in  my   case.     Out  of  the  nine  children  that  went 
to  prison  last  year  I  think  the  parents  of  only  two  were  drunkards. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  heredity  in  crime.     Are  you  a  believer  in  that  ?    A.  No, 

tj.  Well,  you  take  the  case  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  drunken  parents  who  have  n  i 
control  over  him,  do  you  think  it  would  be  simply  environment  if  that  boy  fell  into  criiu 
a,ni\  not  hereditary  taint  t    A.  I  think  it  is  his  training. 


John  Mrrcbr,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent,  sworn. 

The  OUAIRMAK. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  of  your  county  ?    A.  I  v,i8  appointed  in  Wi 
and  1  have  had  about  fifty  years'  experience  in  connection  wlta    1  •  s'  jiiff's  office  i 
the  western  district. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  Government  taking  control  oi  the  gaols  1  I  think 
the  loot  of  all  the  trouble  is  that  the  Government  have  not  the  full  control  of  the 
gaols.  If  they  had  we  would  not  have  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we  have  now. 
Since  the  appointment  of  the  inspector  over  the  gaols  there  has  been  a  creat  improve 
ment. 

Q.  i.  •  •  •; ,  I!  cone  to  this  conclusion  on  account  of  the  parsimony  of  the  county 
council,  ».  <  y  -pu  l,!ieve  thac  it  would  render  more  systematic  the  whole  management 
of  th<  ('•'. '»  ..  vould  be  in  ♦avor  of  the  change  for  both  those  reasons.  Our  councils 
are  elecru  t.  .  v  year  and  on-s  u&a  pulls  one  way  and  another  man  pulls  another.  If 
the  Govtj  airieni  bud  the  control  the  officers  appointed  would  know  just  what  was  wanted, 
because  all  gaols  are  alike  and  they  would  be  managed  on  the  same  principles.  A  gre«t 
number  of  the  councillors  are  farmers,  and  what  do  they  know  about  the  requirements  of 
the  gaols  or  about  controlling  gaols.     I  have  contended  this  for  fifty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  government  is  inclined  to  centralize  too  much  <  A, 
Nonsense. 


iver  in  that  ?    A.  Xo. 


O.   Wn..i.i  


the  parents"  ho^.W  teke\fZ'''r*  I  ^^  '°  «*°'  *»«»  ^  hardening  effect  ?    a     I  ^        .... 


't 


bralize  too  much  I    A. 


boys  to  it  and  tUvl     "°'' '  ^  "^'P™''*  o*"  i'  very  mTch      W-'i.      "*^®  '  ^  '^'"'^  ^*  « 
/   w  u  and  thej  have  come  bacic  reformed.  ®  '**''®  ^«°*  »  8°od  many 
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Q.  Would  you  have  a  system  of  8U8|)ended  sentence  adopted  in  the  case  of  boys 
brought  up  for  first  oflfonces  1  A.  I  think  I  would  if  it  were  exercised  with  disoretioti, 
but  it  would  not  do  where  the  offenders  are  habitual  criminalp,  nor  would  it  do  in  sotue 
cases  with  first  offenders  ;  lately  we  had  a  man  from  the  other  side  who  was  charged  with 
horse  stealing,  and  in  hin  case  suspended  sentence  I  am  afraid  would  not  have  much 
effect. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  employing  prisoners  who  have  been  up  half-adozen 
times  at  work  in  the  street  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing.  It  could  not  be  done 
in  the  smaller  counties  for  the  expense  would  be  too  great  of  looking  after  them.  I  don't 
like  the  plan.  Send  them  to  an  institution  established  for  that  purpose  where  they  would 
have  means  of  employment.     But  (hat  could  not  be  done  in  small  counties. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  committing  people  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  to  the 
common  gaol  ?  A.  1  don't  think  it  does  them  any  good.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  a 
place  for  inebriates.  Drunkenness  in  my  opinion  is  a  disease 
Men  cannot  resist  it,  and  incarcerating  them  does  no  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  long  confinement  would  have  a  good  effect? 
it  is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed  to  know  what  to  do  with  this  class, 
in  severe  punishment  for  them. 


to  a  very  great  extent. 


No,  I  think 
don't  believe 


Samubl  Roetheb,  Gaoler,  Walkerton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.   When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  county  of  Bruce?   A.  In  January,  1867. 

Q.  Were  the  prisoners  you  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  of  the  woist  claiTl 
A.  They  were  not ;  we  have  not  any  very  bad  prisoners.  One  was  a  boy  who  would  not 
wrong  anybody  ;  he  did  not  seem  quite  level  in  his  head.  One  was  brought  out  by  some 
of  these  charitable  institutions  in  the  old  country ;  he  left  his  employment  because  he  was 
not  properly  treated.     The  other  two  were  really  bad  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  society  the  boy  came  out  from  ?  A.  I  think  he  told  me  it 
was  through  Miss  Macpherson's  association.  I  think  he  is  the  second  or  third  one  of 
that  class  we  have  had  during  all  the  time  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Jo  BY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  societies  keep  up  a  proper  inspection  over  the  boys 
they  place  out  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as 
regards  this ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  know  nothing  of  it,  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
them. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  this  boy  ran  away  because  he  was  not  well  treated  t  A.  He  was 
not  a  good  boy  and  he  was  treated  better  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  From  enquiries 
I  made  I  ariived  at  this  conclusion.     I  do  not  think  they  were  bad  people  he  was  with. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recommendations  to  make  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  your 
gaol  ?     A.  No  ;  it  is  a  very  good  gaol  and  the  prisoners  are  few. 

Q.  With  your  model  county,  and  model  gaol,  do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Goyemment  to  take  control  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  The  authority  is  too 
much  divided  now.  The  county  council,  though  they  are  the  best  men  in  the  county, 
are  not  pernmnent  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  experience  of  mattefs  eonneeted  with  the 
gaol.  Our  county  council  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  new  every  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee generally  consists  of  new  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  gaol  requirements. 


irovement  of  your 


that  the  gaolers  v.ouW  L TtW  A ^./°"  ''"'"'^  ^"  '"  ^^^^'  o(  the  chanire?     A     r  ..•  , 

a  recoa,a.endaVo"n  rShe  co JLdlT  T vlrh  ^""^  .?'f  ^  ^'^suffioient,  could  he  not  m.k. 

Hon.  Mr.  Droby. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  habits  nf  JrJU,. 

p^rz/sJ  r^;:V:xtVu  wf"«"3  s&Kr,:?- 

The  Chairman. 

;>'•  »•«  "km  I  -Ikod  .long  A^Mr^^-'Z,      °  '°'«'°P"«-=«  Ws  to  crtai. 

would  have  to  go  to  bed  earlv      Rnl  k     ,    •  ^^^  '*'*""«  »*  ^oi-k.  they  would  h^  li.^      ! 

.r-"  .pii?  .wood  rLr  tjr:ti°ri:s° ""  r  ? '»«» Sh'^K^r,' 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong  with  children  who  fall 
into  evil  habits  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  at  all,  it  is 
where  the  parents  neglect  them,  fail  to  bring  them  up  properly  that  there  is  danger.  [ 
think  if  parents  neglected  their  duty  I  would  put  the  children  under  other  control.  In 
some  cases  the  parents  arc  not  brought  up  right  themselves  and  then  they  see  nothinrr 
wrong  in  their  children  going  about  the  streets  and  taking  a  little  thing  out  of  a  store' 
I  think  that  these  children  when  they  are  like  this  should  be  gathered  up  and  placed 
where  they  can  be  taken  care  of,  ind  should  never  be  wholly  discharged  until  they  aie 
grown  up.  Boys  sent  to  gaol,  are  generally  sharp,  obliging,  good  boys,  who  have  thr()U"h 
idleness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  drifted  into  these  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  thi.ik  that  a  great  many  of  those  boys  should  never  go  to  your  gaols  at 
all  ?  A.  I  do.  The  gaol  is  nob  the  place  for  boys.  Very  few  people  would  I  am  afraid 
even  for  pay  take  a  wicked  boy  into  their  homes  to  care  for  him.  I  would  send  such  a 
boy  to  an  industrial  school  in  |)roference  to  a  home.  You  might  get  a  widow  woman  or 
a  laboring  man's  wife  to  take  the  boy,  but  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  neglected  again. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  boys  to  the  Penetanguisheue  Reformatory?  A.  Many 
boys  have  been  sent  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  treatment  ?  A.  I  think  very  highly  of  it.  I 
have  been  there  only  once  since  the  improvements  have  been  made  and  beforo  that  I 
liked  the  institution  very  much.  The  boys  always  came  back  to  me  very  much  better 
and  I  have  lent  them  books  and  encouraged  them  to  follow  out  the  line  of  good  conduct 
that  they  hi.d  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  best  for  them  at  the  institution.  Very 
seldom  that  any  one  ever  oame  back  to  the  gaol  again,  but  my  improssion  is  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  system  that  governs  the  reformatory.  They  are  sentenced  there 
for  periods  from  one  to  five  years.  They  should  in  my  opinion  be  sent  there  indefinitely 
and  never  be  discharged  until  the  authorities  think  that  they  are  safe,  and  then  let  them  "o 
out  on  parole  or  good  behaviour. 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  some  boys  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  of  age  as  degraded 
as  a  bad  man  ?     A.  I  have  never  seen  an  utterly  bad  boy. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  care  of  your  poor  1  A.  Each  municipality  takes  care  of  its 
own  poor.  Very  often  it  happens  that  people  get  on  the  border  of  another  municipality 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  which  should  really  be  charged  with  maintenance  and  they 
keep  shifting  about,  and  that  explains  how  they  come  to  the  gaol.  The  muuicipalities 
should  take  charge  of  their  own  poor  and  the  county  pay  the  expenses,  and  if  they  got 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  I  would  say  establish  a  poorhouse  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Central  Prison  treatment  1  A.  1  think  most  of  the 
prisoners  who  go  from  our  county  to  the  Central  Prison  are  much  improved  by  their 
incarceration ;  most  of  them  say  they  liked  it  because  it  did  them  good. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Central  Prison  is  as  good  as  an  inebriate  asylum  for  the 
treatment  of  drunkards  ?  A.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum 
where  drunkards  would  be  made  to  work  and  work  hard  too,  until  the  old  man  had  been 
driven  out  of  them  and  the  new  man  had  arisen. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  inebriate  who  is  a  low  scoundrel  and  thrashes  wife, 
sends  his  children  out  to  beg  and  to  steal ;  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?  A.  My 
impression  is  that  you  would  cure  him  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  he  were  flogged  for  it, 

Dr.    RoSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  another  prison  in  the  west  like  the  Central  Prison! 
A.  I  would.  I  think  the  prisoners  should  be  graded  in  these  institutions  ;  one  class  only 
hhould  be  sentenced  to  one  establishment.  The  shorter  sentenced  in  one,  and  the  ion^'er 
sentenced  in  another.  The  tramps  should  not  be  discharged  in  my  opinion  from  custody 
until  they  are  able  to  make  a  living  for  themselves.     I  believe  that  hard  work  is  an  efiective 
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method  of  dealing  with  that  class.     'Th^Z^Z^^^^^''^'^'^'^^  = 

.Mr  Jury. 

I.utnoiv'^'^rh^'^thtnrtt''*-"^^*"*''^  A    r. 

children  fro'm  the  best  ."ren  3  "onVrt'"^  '"  '''  »>"' so^fml  fouL\*U  '  ""^^ 
were  in  the  country  was  sPnl  Vn  ?i?  ^^'  '  ''•^'""'nber,  born  of  Ih^J^T^,^  '^  '"'"* 
i-rought  back  n«ain  Mv  T  -^^  *^«"""*'  Prison,  and  not  lr.nl  f.  *  '"*''^"*«  ''^^t 
fathe'rand  granrther^Kt'^oti^  *'^'  '/  '^  -o^^uVZ  he  d'Tk  '^  T 
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Dr.  ROSEBHUGH. 

(^.  Was  he  defective  mental] v  ?     a     u 

,  in  lact,  or  of  any  one  who  came 


W..8c™»,  sheriff  of  tteOo„„.,„fBr„o«,,w,„. 

The  Chairman. 

..4*«;r.V°"  "'^'°"  *''«  "   ""•  C.„„,  „  B,u.e!      A.  I„  ,867. 
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Mr.  Jury. 
The  Chairman. 
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Q.  Have  you  noticed  this  tendency  to  criminality  in  your  county  in  the  thiokW 
settled  places?  A.  I  am  going  on  general  principles.  I  cannot  particularise  aiu  one 
case. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  has  told  us  that  structurally  he  has  all  the  means  he  requires  for 
the  proper  classification  of  prisoners  ?    A.  When  there  is  a  limited  number  of  prisoners 
possibly  he  may  efTect  a  proper  classification,  but  neither  our  gaol  nor  any  other  g  lo!  is 
arranged  for  proper  classification.     I  don't  approve  of  sentenced  prisoners  of  any  de,  rip. 
tion  being  kept  in  the  common  gaols.     It  would  be  a  wise  change  if  they  were  im  rely 
used  for  purposes  of  detention.     I  would  change  the  name  of  them  to  houses  of  detention 
I  do  not  think  the  untried  prisoners  should  be  put  into  a  cell  at  all.     A  man  wnjting 
trial  would  have  to  be  put  in  safe  keeping,  but  I  would  allow  him  all  the  liberties  tlmt 
could  reasonably  be  aflTorded  him.     I  look  upon  putting  a  man  waiting  trial  into  a  cell 
as  wrong,  because  it  is  punishment.     After  a  man  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  he 
should  be  put  in  an  institution,  the  business  of  which  would  be  to  better  him.     1  would 
call  it  a  reformatory.     My  impression  is,  I  don't  care  how  bad  a  criminal  is,  no  matter 
how  low  he  may  have  sunk,  there  is  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  a  reform.    Three 
reformatories,  I  think,  would  answer  better  than  a  larger  number.     I  would  have  them 
on  the  most  improved  plan,  officered  with  the  most  experienced  men,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  criminals.     Every  criminal  sent  to  these  reformatories  should  undergo 
a  special  examination.     His  history  and  his  character  should  be  thoroughly  enquired 
into  with  a  view  to  deciding  what  means  would  be  most  efiectual  for  his  reform.    I  do 
not  go  in  for  excessive  punishment,  except  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
obstinate  cases.     I  believe  that  kindness  and  good  moral  training  would  tend  more  to 
reformation  than  any  severe  measures.     With  few  institutions  the  Sj -^^m  would  be 
attended  with  less  expense  and  a  better  class  of  managers  could  be  secured.     I  would 
have  the  opportunity  aflorded  for  classification  and   I  would  leave  the  officers  to  decide 
as  to  the  meHns  to  be  adopted  for  the  reformation  of  each  particular  person,  and  make 
it  depend  entirely  upon  the  good  behavior  of  that  person  what  progress  he  made  in  the 
institution. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  prisoner,  who,  after  several  trials  still  remained  a 
criminal  and  followed  criminal  ways  ?  A.  I  would  make  this  an  industrial,  as  well  as  a 
reformatory  institution  and  I  would  keep  him  there  for  the  good  of  society.  When  men 
become  so  depraved  that  they  cannot  govern  themselves  there  is  no  alternative,  I  think, 
but  to  take  care  of  them  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of  permanently. 

Q.  Who  would  have  the  authority  of  making  the  examinations  and  of  determining 
all  this  ?  A.  I  would  have  that  done  by  a  competent  man  who  would  govern  the  instt 
tution  ;  I  think  this  is  a  most  important  consideration, 

Q.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  some  of  the  worst  criminals  make  the  best  prisoners ! 
A.  That  might  be ;  but  if  you  got  an  expert  in  charge  his  judgment  would  be  keen 
enough  to  detect  this. 

Q.  You  are  giving  just  now  what  is  known  as  the  Elmira  system  ?  A.  I  am  not 
aware  personally  of  the  system  that  you  mention.  I  only  state  my  own  theories  arising 
from  my  own  observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  the  treatment  of  a  criminal  is  that  the  only  thing  you  should 
have  in  view  is  his  reformation  ?  A.  It  should  be  entirely  reformatory.  There  are 
some  man  naturally  criminal,  and  they  deserve  our  sympathy  rather  than  our  condem- 
nation and  punishment.  In  this  respect  I  think  that  great  service  would  be  done  to 
society. 

Q.  Do  you  chink  that  there  is  danger  of  officials,  even  experts,  being  at  fault  as 
egards  the  treatment  of  some  oases)     A.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  occasionally 
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think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  whole  were  under  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  might  not  please  some  people,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  interests  of  tli<« 
prisoners  and  for  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  common  gaol  does  any  good  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  ? 
A.  I  do  not.  But  a  drunkard  who,  neglects  his  wife  and  family  I  would  treat  as  a 
criminal.  I  go  in  for  the  reformatory  system  with  them  as  with  others.  I  look  npoii 
the  cause  of  crime  as  the  thin;'  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  rather  than  the  eflfect,  .My 
Lnpression  is  that  our  school  system  is  at  fault.  Probably  my  ideas,  as  I  am  giving  tliem 
In  evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  visionary ;  still,  whether  they  are  so  or  not, 
I  will  mention  them.  I  think  that  in  their  younger  yeais  our  youth  should  receive 
good  moral  training  ;  should  receive  a  sound  moral  and  hygienic  education,  so  that  they  will 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  minds  and  bodies ;  I  do  not  mean  sectarian,  moral 
training  ;  It  t  them  understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  without  referencu 
to  any  religious  denomination  or  body.  I  think,  too,  there  ought  to  be  some  change 
with  reference  to  our  marriage  arrangemen^.  People  get  married  who  never  ought  to  get 
married,  and  we  have  criminals  made  on  this  account,  and  diseases  propagated, 
diseases  of  every  kind,  including  lunacy.  I  think  that  before  the  state  consents  to 
grant  a  license,  it  ought  to  insist  upon  the  contracting  parties  undergoing  an  examination 
I  contend  that  if  there  are  constitutional  defects,  mental  or  physical,  the  license  ought  to 
be  denied  them.  [  go  further,  and  say  that  the  contracting  parties  should  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  state,  so  that  if  there  were  any  neglect,  through  licentious  or  improper 
habits,  the  state  should  take  hold  of  them,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  make  a  complaint  against  her  husband  in  the  court,  in  orier  to  get  release  cr 
separation.  Whoever  are  suffering  from  incurable  diseases  ought  certainly  to  be  debarred 
from  marriage.  Our  school  system  just  means  this :  That  our  children  learn  so  uiucli 
geography,  so  many  dates  and  facts  which  tax  the  memory,  without  any  direction  being 
given  them  as  to  their  proper  conduct  in  life.  I  think  the  school  system  is  defective  on 
that  score,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  suggest  a  moral  training  for  the  children,  with  a 
view  to  elevating  their  moral  faculties  and  decreasing  their  evil  propensities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  you  exercise  the  same  kind  of  supervision  over  the  huiuan 
race  that  a  good  breeder  would  exercise  over  the  cattle  on  his  farm  t  A.  Precisely  so. 
There  is  another  matter  that  has  impressed  me,  pnd  it  is  in  reference  to  the  children 
brought  from  the  Old  Country  out  of  these  homes.  I  certainly  think  this  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  when  it  is  found  that  these  children  are  the  children  of  criminals.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  good  many  of  them  are  healthy  and  well  conducted,  but  there  are  others 
who  are  a  sort  of  danger  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  importation  of  these  children  brought  from  the  slums  should 
be  sto[)ped  1  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  statistics  shew  that  our  lunatic  class  and  criminal 
class  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  .some 
general  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  importation. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  is  room  for  children  of  this  class  being  absorbed  in 
the  country  it  would  be  well  for  us  first  to  look  after  our  own  children,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  places  to  the  imported  children?  A.  That  would  be  the  first  thing.  So  long  as 
these  children  are  imported  they  perpetuate  this  evil  state  of  matters,  but  I  would  go  to 
the  root  of  this.     I  advocate  a  change  in  the  marriage  laws. 
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Wm.  Dickson,  Gaoler,  Goderich,  sworn. 
The  Ohairhan. 

p~dirst';i(nhrfjf.i?.r..t;L3wh:o?r.L  ^-j"'  r*'  '-•»'  ■« 

in  n.,  opinion.     I  oome  to  theconiln  fZ.?!.?    »»««  through  my  hands  i,  drink, 

i.  whioh  tho,  .„  i„™H.b,,  ^r^irr  'iti  S:xfttr.r.rdrk:r"™ 

jer,  bad  e.e...     It  i,  „„^  oe«ain,/.porr;::;7wtTti;L°k'r:,^  ™  •  1'^"  J 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

in  p.^s:;"'  Ty?i;vzLt.n^r,:fi„/dSrdr7  ? "°"  ""*  "-"<  - 

this  offence,  and  in  the  ward  he  was  out  into  w«r«fi?u'"''^'  «.°'  '"'^  ^^««ks  for 
stmngers  to  me.  They  were  certainry  pretty  hardened  .W  "'^"'''  '^T  °'  '^'"^  ^^^e 
before  eighteen  months  went  round  La  sent  to  t^fl^*.'^^  ^^"^  yo»»«  •"-»« 

say.  too,  that  children  shouldTe  maTe  Tattend  ^r^Jll  *'"P/°'  ^r^'^y-  ^  «h«"H 
establishment  of  industrial  Bchools  for  boys  unlrlrJ  h'^"  •''^-  }  u^""'*^  ^^^°'  'he 
More  classification,  or  facilties  or  classSation  siauld  h  '°"  "*^^L«  S^^ernment. 
prominent  evils  in  connection  with  couXsaorXlinl-  ^^■^''-  ^^'  ^^°  ""^t 
more  room,  and  second,  to  give  the  officii  ffwt  3^  '  '""''^^  ^'"^  ^"'• 
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committed  as  insane  because  they  are  so  feeble  thatfhJ^  '^."f^"*'  '°™"  ^^  ^'^o'"  "re 

selves,  and  they  are  left  to  die  in^aol.  I  w^uld  a^^^^^^^^^  ^Tll  '°  *f  A  ^^  °^  '^  ™ " 
sumlar  institution  to  the  Central  Irison  in  The  welrn^^^^^^^         ''''  establishment  of  a 
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i  H".  y°"  ""econiraend  the  construction  of  such  a  prison  as  the  Central,  in  the  westfirn 
pnrt  of  the  Province.  Do  you  think  that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  bettor  classification 
of  the  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol,  without  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
more  wards?  A.  I  am  very  doubtfnl.  But  if  such  a  prison  were  established,  and  wo 
could  remove  those  prisoners  who  are  under  sentence  for  thirty  days,  it  miaht  give  „<. 
the  necessary  relief.  In  the  case  of  any  one  sentenced  to  thirty  days  I  would  send  iiim 
direct  to  the  Central  Prison.  For  the  treatment  of  the  habitual  drunkards,  I  woul,l 
recommend  a  separate  ward  in  the  Central  Prison,  where  they  coiil.l  bo  sent,  and  Hpecii 
work  provided  for  them.  "  ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  no  regular 
ministerial  work  in  the  gaol,  but  we  have  a  young  man  who  comes  in  to  visit  the  prisoners 
once  a  week.  '^ 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1 
like  to  ask  any  more. 


A.  No,  I  have  asked  for  one  until  I  am  tired  and  I  don't 


RoBT.  Gibbons,  Sheriff  ot  the  County  of  Huron,  cilled  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?    A.  In  November,  1873. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  Goderich  ?    A.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  police 
court.     Ihey  have  a  constable  always  in  attendance. 

n     ^'  ?T^^  ^'^  ^^^  prisoners  who  are  committed  brought  to  the  gaol  ?    A    Thev  are 
all  marched  down  from  the  lock-up  accompanied  by  the  constable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  classification  in  that  lock-up  ?     A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is.     I  think  there  are  one  or  two  cells.     I  believe  the  sexes  can  be  kept  separate. 

Q.  Are  boys  committed  for  a  first  offence  brought  before  the  open  court  ?     A.  Thev 
are  generally  brought  before  the  mayor  and  sent  so  many  days  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  the  Government  assuming  control  ot 
the  common  gaols  of  the  Province?  A.  I  think  in  many  places  there  is  a  necessity  for 
It.  "there  is  any  improvement  that  would  cost  a  large  amount,  and  it  has  been  reoom- 
mended  by  to  be  carried  out,  no  notice  of  the  recommendation  has  been  taken  by  the 
council.  There  is  always  a  gaol  committee  that  takes  cognizance  of  smaller  matters,  and 
these  are  genera  ly  left  with  the  county  clerk,  the  gaoler  and  myself  to  deal  with.  The 
gaoler  goes  to  the  county  clerk  who  is  always  on  hand.  He  recommends,  or  requests 
rather,  to  have  a  piece  of  whitewashing,  or  a  bit  of  carpentering,  or  repairs  to  the  wood 
work  carried  out,  and  when  this  is  done  he  presents  the  bill  to  the  county  clerk  and  it  is 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting.  Ordinary  repairs,  clothing  for  prisoners,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  they  generally  give  the  warden  suflioient  power  to  authorize,  after  consulta 
tion  with  the  county  clerk.  As  regards  all  those  things  required  for  the  gaol,  we  hive  no 
complaint  to  make  at  all.  * 

Q.  You  have  heard  your  gaoler  state  just  now  that  you  have  not  gob  the  means  of 
cUssihcation  at  your  gaol  that  you  ought  to  have.  Have  you  noticed  the  evil  effect  of 
this  improper  classiScation  on  prisoners  ?  A.  0«ly  through  some  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves that  wore  sent  in  there,  such  as  those  who  were  committed  on  judgment  sum- 
monses. It  18  not  pleasant  for  them  to  be  placed  in  the  same  corridor  or  grouped  with 
criminals  ;  they  are  simply  there  on  summonses  for  debt.  I  think  if  there  were  a  house 
ot  refuge  withm  the  limits  of  the  county  that  would  relieve  us  to  a  great  extent 
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I  was  glad  to  keep  the  gaol  ciran  and  Vet  a  I f^  I  !  '"*'''^  ''''''^'' '"  'he  comaion  2i ,, 

the  gaol,  and  causes  much  trouble      T  K„|-         •  "  T"^'  *="*•     ^'H'^n^'ss  is  a  Kraat  evH    „ 
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Wm.  Dickson,  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Dr.  RosobiuRh,  wishes  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  known  of  any 
Goderich  gaol  in  which  a  girl  was  corrupted  by  association  with  prostitutoi  ?  A. 
known  one  case. 


case  III 
I  h;iv,. 


J.  C.  Iler,  Sheritr  of  Essex,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  ]     A.   [n  Jannary,  1884. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  has  a  bad  efi'wi  i 
A.  No  doubt  it  must  have.  I  have  known  some  cases.  We  get  boys  there  for  first 
ofiences  and  they  have  to  go  in  with  confirmed  criminals.  These  old  ones  train  the  littl)' 
ones  all  the  time.  They  take  a  delight  in  it.  I  had  one  boy  taken  away  whe'M  he  couKI 
not  bo  contaminated  by  another  prisoner.  This  is  very  bid,  but  the  worst  case  is  that 
of  the  insane,  of  whom  we  have  had  as  many  as  eight  at  one  time.  Theie  go  ligli:  in  with 
the  other  prinoners,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  care  they  ought  to  have.  Wo 
get  «ome  decent  people  too  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  We  have  all  kinds  mixed 
together,  all  kinds  and  all  colors. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Central  Prison  treatment  had  upon  those  sent  from  your  guol ; 
A.  It  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  I  have  heard  them  ask  the  judge  to  give  them  a  longer 
sentence  so  that  they  might  go  to  Kingston  rather  than  a  short  one  to  the  Central  PriHon. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  recommend  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  two 
courses  were  open,  to  construct  four  more  corridors,  or  to  ht.'/v  an  industrial  prison  in 
the  west,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Central  Prison,  to  which  pruonero  miglit  be  sentenced 
for  periods  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  which  would  you  recommend  1  A.  In  our 
case  I  would  recommend  the  additional  corridors.  We  got  rid  of  nearly  all  our  prisoners ; 
anything  over  two  months  go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If,  instead  of  having  such  a  large  number  of  civil  prisoners  you  had  sentenced 
prisoners,  would  you  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  industrial  prison  f    A.  Certainly 

Q.  Are  there  any  prisoners  in  the  gaol  who  ought  to  be  in  the  poor-house  1  A.  Tbnre 
are  a  few  but  not  very  many.  In  Windsor  we  have  a  home  for  the  friendless ;  that 
takes  in  a  number  of  old  people.  They  have  over  twenty  there.  I  think  that  if  we  had 
sound,  hard  work,  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  cure  vagrancy.  We  have  men  periodi- 
cally, who  go  from  gaol  to  gaol.  They  will  get  twenty  or  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  bo. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  putting  of  hardened  criminals  who  have  been  in  a  (Treat 
number  of  times  to  work  on  the  streets  ?  A.  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  placed  at 
something  besides  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  all  we  have  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  Are  you  of  belief  that  the  government  should  take  over  the  control  of  the  con^mon 
gaols  1  A.  No,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  system.  No  difficulty  in  getting 
any  reasonable  demands  met. 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  the  inspector's  last  report  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaol  is 
so  bad  that  the  gaoler  and  his  family  were  suffering  from  illness.  Was  this  represented 
to  the  council  1  A  Ob,  yes,  and  the  council  have  since  put  in  a  ventilator  big  enough  to 
ventilate  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Will  it  ventilate  the  gaoler's  malaria  ?  A.  His  health  is  as  good  as  that  of  any- 
body in  the  county. 
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♦K.f  S;.SLV*1*""*  t*".*  P'^P??*!  '°  *"*'"'•'•  *'»«  accommodation  of  the  ^aol  ?     A    All 
IJ.  Your  gaol  »n  recon«triiote<l  twelve  y..ar.  •«!,  »„  it  „ott    A.  It  wm. 

o.,,»^:frjt"£r;:u^^:.;™^ 

W  e  have  one  now  whom  we  are  trying  to  extradite.  etiraaitoa. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commission  in   respect   to  orison 
nmnatrement  generally  or  to  your  own  prison  ?     A.  There  is  just  that  onTthL  tfa   we 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

three  weeks  ago  we  had  one  who  is  about  thirteen  years  of  age  committed  for  throwing 
tones  u.  a  car  window      A  birching  might  have  been  more  effective      H^  had  not  been 

Xf  tSeL^Sn'fors'tr?'"'"^*'^  ""^'r^^  ''^^•'-'  times  there  was  another" 
L7s  own  faS  H«  wLf?  r^  "°"7  T'^^'^'  *  ''•'''^  ««'«"''«•  He  said  it  was  the 
nans  own  tault.  He  went  to  his  master  for  his  wage,  the  wage  was  out  awav  and  h« 
took  the  money.     He  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  a  year.  ^  ^ 


od  as  that  of  any- 


Patbick  Kelly,  Gaoler,  London,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

SeptS;b^.''r86r'  ^°"  'P^°'"''''  '^"'"'■^    ^-  ^"  '^"'y-  ^®^^-     I  '^^^  turnkey  since 

A   F?ftv'frr  '"ThLJ"'"""'"   *"''!/°?   f'"''^^'^   *°   ^''^   <^«'^''-^»    P"««°    l««t  year] 
A.  i^ifty.four.     These  were  generally  of  the  worst  class.     Seven  of  the  worst  men  were 

^n    to  the  penitentiary.     We  generally  remove  those  who  are  able  bod  ed   who  are 

entenced  for  two  months,  and  sometimes  under  that  time,  to  the  Central  Pr  son      Some 

Si  b?  "'•'•'°  °Tf*''-rd«'i  ^l^e'e  that  they  did  not  ;equire  so  many     The  CeZl 

Prison  by  receiving  these  prisoners  relieved  us  of  a  class  who  would  otherwise  have  made 

LTlitlf  ""'*  'r  •/  i°  ""*'*''8«  '^'  8*°^-     The  Central  Prison  is  a  plLe  that  nor  of 

hem  hke  to  go  to  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.     Some  of  them  wJuld  rather  t^ke  a 

StiuT.  ?,"^^T-  *°  *^^  P«°i'««tiary  ;  others,  however,  say  that  they  geralong  aS 

right  m  the  Central  Prison  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves.    Several  of  these  Drisoners 

came  back  again  ;  the  Central  Prison  treatment  did  not  cure  them.  ^ 

Q.  How  many  of  the  1,042  prisoners  committed  last  year  were  drunk  and  disordorlv 
eharacters?    A.  542  were  charged  with  that  ofience.     A  good  many  of  these  were  „com^ 
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■  ■■!! 


mittalB      A  sreat  niimW  had  ».?en  working  on  the  nilwav  within  a  vMr     TKi.  . 
raUroad  from  Woodntock  «Hve  them  employment   in  Ve  .uVmer  monC'  '^  Z: 
mo.tijr  unmarried  young  men.     A  great  many  of  thou,  wer«  habitual  drunkard. 

how  wo„l.    ,t  do  to  sentence  them  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  pretty  long  period  amh-     ' 

Moi';  of £„';''?''  TM     ^-    ^'-."'"••-J  -"  that  i.  o,Sy  p^.niHhl.rgZ  J^nnr  ■ 
Moat  of  them  got  drunk  and  go  to  gaol  and  then  their  wives  hunt  up  money  and  at-t    I , , . 

thei.fami^;"•«"''^"^":^ '''*''•  "^''^^  '■"■•*  *''''"  «»'«  thenoLour^rthy' 

their  families.     Several  of  them  are  just  committed  over  and  over  again.     I  haCe  r,i  ,    1 

a  number  who  have  been  committed  from  20  times  up  to  70.  «      '     '  "»'«  'I""'  a 

n#  f/*^;  ^^l"*  '''li  u'  t'f''t'n"nt  '^""'d  you  recommend  for  that  class  ?     A.  The  best  ki>„l 

:'sri;£„'ir,ar'  '■*•" '°"' '" '"  '^•""•'  ■-"-»"■  •'■^•'  •"'"'  ^  -- 

II  *^'  ^o"4/°"  ''*^®  *"y  *"'P®  "'  this  permanently  curing  their  drunkenness  1     A    I 

I^d  fhrh'""""^  T  '  r':i  °'  ^'^^^  '•*'«  ^'^^  ^^^^  closS  upoi  tX  montL  hero 
and  they  have  gone  back  and  been  just  as  bad  us  over.  ' 

vear  we'uHT«^\^T"l'^'"•'"^'*°'*  many  persons  would  be  represented?     A.    i.tst 
t'^^JL     90  hf^K  ^'^^l^^n   committed  twice,  and  26   had  been   committed  tin' 

times;  20  had  been  committed  four  times;  7.  5  times  ;  3.  6  times;  2.  7  times  an,l      s 
times.     This  reduces  the  642  commitments  down  to  about  290  individuals 

A    The  u.a1orkv''*of^trJ!'"^  189  vagrants  last  year.     What  class  of  people  were  thcsn? 

of  su   I.O r   ThL  nr?nl^^^^  ""1  !  «T^  '"*''y  ^''"  P^°P'°  ^•*»'°»'  homes  or  nuans 

01  support.      Ihey  principally  belonged  to  the  city.     Several  of  them  would  have  Uuu 
more  properly  committed  to  the  poorhouse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  a  poorhouse  in  London  ? 
in  Strathroy. 

The  Ohairmak. 

an^  ?■  X°"  ^*y  !*•»*  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  at   Strathrov 

Po^randLtnT^;""'  ''°'"*"  Catholic  and  one  Protestant.  a%onsiderable  nun  b  r°of 
poor  and  indigent  persons  were  committed  to  the  common  gaol  ;  why  is  this?    A   Tim 

tt £  /  I    .k'  Pr:i'°"''«'T*'j«  ''«««°"  I  «''»°ot  tell.     I  ha,  e  known  some  go  to  Koor 
clothes  ""^  '•^'^  «'*  ''°°''"'**«^  ^'^  '^'  8»«'  •''^«'"<"-dB  for  steaHngtl 

Q  Say  that  of  these  habituHl  drunkards  the  larger  number  had  been  Rent 
down  for  long  ,.eriods  to  the  Central  Prison,  say  that  of  these  vagrants  a  certain  nunw 
had  been  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  and  that  the  lunatics  had  been  sent  direct  to  the  asy  u m 
would  you  have  been  able  to  classify  your  prisoners  then  in  the  common  gaol  ?    A 

cCfy  ^'  P"'°°'"  *'"''  ^'^  ^^^«  *'  ^'^^  present  time  it  is  easy  to 

«„•»  ^"  ^''f .  *^f.'   '*'"   *''"  ^'"P'ope''   classification  of  prisoners.     Are  there  many 
prisoners  lost  by  this  contamination.     A.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes  those  asLcTated 

if'lfrrLr'VsT"'""'  "'•^•"k/''^^  ?°  r^'^- '  thinkTh!;rr;:;°7at 

SSIrate      uJL.  ^l       "B  we  possibly  can  in  the  gaol  we  keep  the  bad  and  the  good 

characters  that  we  can  get.  When  we  find  out  that  they  are  very  bad  we  generaliv 
sepa^te  them  from  the  others,  and  as  for  the  boys,  as  a  rule  I  keep  them  ina^rrrby 
tr::\^:r  irtLL\Tdv";rrt,;'^'^^^^^^    ^"^^'  weareove^rowded  I  general.J 


A.  We  have  a  couple  of  poorhousea,  one 


f  poorhouaes,  one 


Q.  How  in  It  with  the  women  ?  A  W.  u 
women  m  far  m  possible,  but  wh.n  we  havIlnS  P'*"*'*"*-'  '"'P'"^t«  'ro.„  the  other 
have  to  bo  hud,tlod  tou^ther  with  the  pro.titutor  '"'"°"'  "''"P^'"«  "'«««  **'d«,  thejr 
Hon.  Mr.  Dauny. 

to  Hix^o^'nThH.'"""  ^"^""'"  '"''"'"'"-I  <>«   -arrant.  J 


A.  Yes,  for  perio.U  of  from  throe 


Mr.  JuBv. 

Q.   Do  you  know  the  reason  »!,„  tu  ■  . 

believe  it  in  becauao  he  cuH  ve  them  alT'^'t*'"'  "."'"'"''^  *''""'  <»-  vagrants »  A  I 
have  never  known  any  male ^Sone  8, Jr^'V?"'  *''""  h"  could  for  drSnkenmms  [ 
.ontenced  female,  twinty-thr^ronth^  "''^  '°"«^^  ^'"^"  '"''  '"O"^'*".  ^^u*  ^4  have 

A.  Atp;oIenfwTLveonly\wo.''''''  '•"■  "'^'^''^^  examination  on  account  of  in«,.nity  ? 

A.  TL"ra.*'>S:^--^.f^-^;^^^  regard  for  want  of  .oom  in  the  asylums, 

asylum  has  kept  then.  Uck  sayrnrZt  thev       ''•""  TT°'''  »»>«  «"P«Hntende„?of  the 
Th.y  don't  have  the  accommodaS  i\Ve':;nra'rth': S"''  '"  "^'""  *'"''^-"-'- 

weret  Stras  yVuT'uIdttTn?  ^H  *'''  '^  ''"^^  -'"■"'"^'^  '-*  yoarl  A  Some 
have  been  in  gaol.  They  were*  omnfitSTrT"  «°°^'  "'  «"°^  "-'  ^^e^  ou«ht  not  ^ 
charged  with  vagrancy  and  some  wi"h  m  nor  off  "'"^  P""«ipally-  Home  of  them  we  e 
don't  have  any  boys  for  that.  '"°'  """"*"''' '  ""»«  for  stealing  rides  on  cars    wo 

haveP^L;?^;/-r',--;^^  for  the  first  time,     A    I 

would  cry  all  day  and  all  night  bng    but  when  lb        ^'"''''''.  '^'''  '"  "'«  ^^'-'d-     They 

til  h";".'  '"'!:^^"^^-  I* «-"'« to  bVg?n:rartiLt^rer"r'  •"  ^^'^^  "^''y ««'  "««d n 

time  ho  takes  it  to  heart,  but  by  and  bv  h!  >?„  .^  *  ''°>'  "  committed  for  the  first 

boys  from  being  sent  to  ihe  gad  for  fi^^t  oiT'-'f  m"°"^  ^  '^'^^  '*  »  better  to  save 
.to  take  care  of  them  properly,  o  if  Lt  I  wou?,l  .  '  iM'*'^  ''^"^  P"«"'«  ««  enlightened  Is 
>ng  boys  to  gaol  has  a  bJd  e{^ct  upon  thlm  I  b.  ^"™  '^  "?  '"^"«'"'»'  ^^''oSl.  So„3^ 
uiH)n  as  httle  kings  by  their  comrades  when  th  J  t  k"*'"''."^  *'°-^«  ^^^^ing  been  looked 
oys  might  have  had  suspenld  se„Ience  naLn ''^  '"  'u  «''°'-  ^''^^'-a'  "^  those  2? 
liberated  on  suspended  sentence  The  resu  h.«  k"*"""  u''^™"  '^^  ''ave  bad  some 
Some  hardened  ones  have  been  emoved  /.in,  .K  ^-f"  ^^'^  ^''^^  ^^^«  "«*  returned 
Hhou.dnotgotogaol.  '"""''"'^  ^"'"^  t''^  «ty  altogether  in  order  that  they 

J  no?kn::  ':T.';\rZ:Xr:::l^^^^^^^        ^^  *^«  P--es  of  these  boys  , 
'^■ou«h  their  neglect  that  the  boVh^  finerilrseSil^Th^a'bli''^'^^''- 

beenUeVrte'  Smi J^ comZX'^f  ^ «  ^°^«' <=''"-ters  that  *W  could  have 
won't  go  into  the  country  on  *farm"  thaf  ii  .?'^  n"*  *"''*'"  '"  *'»« »  A.  c"  y  boys 
have  been  tried.  The  boys  conTreeate  L«^!ff  '™"^u'°""^  *°  ^«  the  case  where  thev 
"■Rhts,  and  they  have  so  much  fun  o^  ttl  n  "!  *^.^  '"•«"*«  >"  the  evenings  and  a^ 
country  they  cannot  bear  rirI"H,!^.*^/y^"  't,  that  when  they  are  ae„tK% * 

.,j),j,,;-y  uj  g|2  this,  ■  ■  ■'"" 


A.  I 

It  is 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  enquired  into  this  very  extensively?     A.  I  have  pretty  extenaivpl v. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  farmers  make  little  drudges  of  them— slaves  of  thmi, 
and  that  they  don't  like  farms  on  this  account  ?  A.  I  know  some  taken  from  the  homo 
out  here  and  they  have  been  hired  to  farmers,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of 
that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  May  not  this  arise  fro.n  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  tried  at  farm  work  at 
any  time  before,  and  they  have  resented  the  attempt  to  get  work  out  of  them  1  A.  So, 
they  have  been  at  work  before.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  association  together 
of  the  boys  around  the  city,  they  don't  want  to  separate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  suspended  sentence  with  strict  police  supervision  over  the 
boy,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  omoval  to  the  reformatory  if  he  fell  into  evil  coursoH 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  these  juvenile  criminals  1  A.  It  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  many  of  them.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  than  sending  them  to  the 
common  gaol,  because  the  gaol  makes  them  hardened  in  the  first  instance.  I  think  if 
they  must  come  to  the  gaol  I  would  recommend  solitary  confinement  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  a  birching,  and  then  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they  became  callous. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  eflTect  of  the  reformatory  upon  the  boys  you  sent  to  it ! 
A.  Some  of  them  have  been  back  here  on  several  occasions,  and  some  of  them  have  gone 
back  to  the  reformatory  again.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  sent  one  up  there  who  had  been 
there  before  on  two  separate  charges.  He  asked  the  judge  as  a  privilege  to  send  him 
back  there  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  reformatory  ?     A.  Three  years  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  age?     A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Q.  What  could  you  expect  when  turning  a  boy  adrift  at  that  age  ?  A.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  reformatory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  kind  of  parents  had  that  boy  1  A.  His  parents  are  dead.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  his  father. 

Q.  Did  these  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  learn  trades  1  A.  Yes,  one  is  a  tailor 
working  at  his  business ;  in  fact  I  think  two  of  them  are  tailorss. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stigma  attached  to  them  1    A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  prisoners  ;  are  they  habitually  lazy  or  would  sonio  of 
them  rather  work  1  A.  My  experience  is  that  the  prisoners  with  few  exceptions  would 
rather  work  than  be  long  idle  in  the  cells.  The  vagrants  are  the  exceptions.  They  can 
stand  any  amount  of  idleness.  They  sometimes  get  run  down  into  a  dark  cell  for  refusing 
to  work  ;  this  brings  them  to  their  senses.  When  they  come  to  their  senses  I  take  tlieni 
out  and  give  them  work.     My  plan  would  be  to  put  tramps  and  vagrants  at  hard  work. 

Q  Is  there  any  good  hard  honest  work  done  in  the  gaol  in  the  way  of  cutting  wood 
and  breaking  stone  1  A.  There  is  not  what  is  called  a  day's  work  ;  they  do  not  perform 
so  much  labor  as  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Then  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  for  bard  labor  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  misnonittr  to 
call  it  such?    A.  It  is  not  hard  labor. 


)retty  extensively. 


A.   He  did  not 


ad  a  misnoDxir  to 


Mr  Jury. 

i.  J.h?;LTS\fhi:'„iTl'^^^^^^^       .i,r;:,r ''°"  -"* """ 

prisoner  must  be  coaxed  out  •  vou  cannofTL      ■       '  .  ^°'^  ^^^  °*"  ««*  ^ut  of  a 

means  you  will  not  bo  able  tJdoTt  at  all  P"'""'"'     '^  ^^^  '"*"'^°*  '^'^  ^^  ^^  *'^''' 

The  Chairmak. 

of  prisoners  would  be  drawn  awav  from  tht  each  county,  so  that  a  great  number 

gaols  as  now  in  the  hands  of  tlfe  ZZl^l  "T""?."  .f  °'''  '*.^°"''*  ^'  ''^^  ^^  '^^^e  the 
fhi„k  it  would  be  as  well  government  and  the  municipalities  together?     A.  I 

the  lett^'T^'aTe^^'ifS  g"ot'S!e?hS7''''"^'f  ^T^  ^^^^''^^^  ^-  ^«*  - 
and  get  what  I  want.  ThU  ndudea  beddinrbl  b  "T  '*'  T^  ^"'"^'^'''^  ''  ^  '^'  °°^"«il 
thin^  that  form  our  usLl  nece^arL  ft^^^  '"'^'"^  *°^  "'^^^'-y'  ^"^  ^"  ^'»«- 

the  gJolSertim'era^rlrdtZor?  '*'"•  ^  ^-  ''''  ""^'^  *  ^°»'-"-  -J^''  visit 
orde?  these  thingTto  bHoko  Thet ^^1  'TT''  '"''i"''"^'  '^'^  ^^^  '^'  P^^^'  *«> 
council  will  pass  upon  it  one  wavo7ofhpr^  ^*^-'''  '"\"'""  ''"^^''^  *^«  °^""°i'  ""^d  the 
sometimes  they  a«  not  That  lYthe  onlv  r„ .!'*'"? '™'',;''!  '"'P'^*"  ^'^  ^''^''^'^  *«  *°d 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jiver^ment  th«  in  \  """"^^  ?^"«"  ''^^  «i'^'«"'-  "  *»>«  g»oJ« 
thing  would  be  done  «''^"™™'^'^*' '^e  inspector  would  report  upon  them  and  the 
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would  be  beneficial  in  tha  wa?Tit  woS  hale  a  ZZT"".  ''^  '^^  ^^''^r  ^  ^-  ^««' '' 
both  ;  it  would  be  an  incentitl  for  them  to  wirkff  k^  ^^  "P°".t'^f"keys  and  gaolers 
turnkeys  who  would  not  be  in  the  VaoJs  if  fb?  !""'  I  W""  P°''"°"-  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  country.  ^     '  '^  '^^  «''*''""  ^*'^  *^«  appointment  of  them  in  all 

«  of  reading  „..„,.    The7wng  .™S  S  b..!."]"™"  *"°°"'"°  '"'""''  '  «"" 


The  Oh  AIRMAN. 

^ho^^A  ^^^  ^,'jr  "«''^<'  f"  the  gaolers  what  they  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crinio 
M,hat  do  you  th.r^  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime?  A.  I  have  heard  some  genUeme  J 
li?h  'tr  V^'^  t^^  'r^f'^"*  ^  '•''"'^  drunkenness  is;  it  produc.sall  kinds  of  Jime 
w  th  (l,e  exception  of  burglaries  and  such  like.  In  the  first  place,  drunkenness  ch?'* 
mln  JhA  !"  T'  "^"l^^,  ™"  idlcnness  it  goes  into  greater  drunke'nness.  and  final  e 
man  who  has  been  a  habitual  drinker  commits  other  crimes.  ^ 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  commit  larcenies  drunkards  ]     A    Y...    I 
a^'T«  oZ^T  ""^^'•.f^"'^"^^  no^i.on«  "harmed  with  house  breaking  andl.rcny 

wiv  •  «  ^'"■f**  "^'^^  ^""'^  '*"*''"«'  '*'^°"«  °'»»'-g«d  with  house  breakin.-  Z 
arceny  is  a  fa„e  looking  youn«  man  if  he  could  only  get  over  the  drink.  We  get  '  r v 
ittle  drunkenness  from  the  outside.     Our  principal  drunkenness  is  from  the  citv     ,3 

the  principal  crime  is  from  the  city.  »  "uui  me  ciiv,  .uij 

»,;„K.^*   ^?"    '"-^    ^^^\  drunkenness  produces   all   kinds  of  crime,  except  those  of  ti,e 
higher  order,  committed  by  what  is  called  the  professional  criminals  1   A.  The  profess  oal 

hauK  L7""  •  *°  ^/  '"^T  r^°  '^"""8  *'•«''•  ^P^"^""'^^.  but  after  they  Take 
hauls  they  turn  m  and  spend  their  money  in  various  ways. 

.!««?■  y''**  ^°"'^  be  in  your  opinion  the  best  method  of  trying  to  reach  this  drunken 
of  ?^L^^  ^•'^^-y  *°  f*  **  *hem,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  give  them  long  p"  io 
of  imprisonment  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.     I  would  keep  them  in  prison  un  i 
such  time  as  they  had  reformed  before  granting  them  their  discharge. 

doin  J^thaU°"  A  ^Y^-fv,  ""*"  *^'^  ^'f  committed  their  third  or  fourth  offence  before 

&  ij  T.u      fv'*"^  "^"  8°'"8  faome  quietly  who  fall  across  a  policeman  and  he 

loc^ks  him  up,  and  thus  they  come  to  be  sent  to  gaol  through  being  unable  to  pay  their 

♦.,.    ?'  ^X"'^  you  observed  in  regard  to  little  boys,  that  the  second-hand  shops  where 

neZl^'lL   Tr"^'  \^\^  Y  '^''^  '     ^-  '^^'y  ^^'^  "^  bad  effect  upon  young  and  old 
people  take  stolen  goods  to  these  establishments  and  get  rid  of  them  for  what  they   1' 
get      If  boys  were  not  able  to  dispose  of  their  stealings  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to 


WiLtiAM  Glass,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  swora. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  ?     A.  In  18.58 

nP,t^n..Y»n»  t  ^'''"  **'",''  '-t/^  <=»'ief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  The  first  is  drunkenne..s , 
Tlf^l'in  T  .  """*  -'■"'*'"'  ''""'^  "  ^•'"*  °'  «"«  o'^  the  part  of  parents  of  their 
^iii  li  v?"""*^'*  f  .''\r''«  exercised  by  the  parents  and  guardians  a  great  deal  of 
cnme  would  be  nipped  m  the  bud.  Ohild.ta  may  be  allowed  to  run  frequently  at  large 
Lf  vn  ^^K  u' J"*'  ^  ^'"'"^  *!"•?'**  ^^'"^  «''^"''*  be  carefully  kept  in.  I  would  sugge^st 
certam  hour "  ^"^^  authority  properly  constituted  to  take  charge  of  boys  aft^r  a 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhury. 


A.  Yes 


Q.  I  have  heard  that  they  do  this  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  in  t^e  county  of  Waterloo? 
1  es  :  it  18  a  eood  nlan  to  nm  orima  in  tha  y.„A  '' 


it  is  a  good  plan  to  nip  crime  in  the  bud. 
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inty  of  Waterloo? 


The  Chairman. 

to  fall  il^^rl^       '°»>"s-wo:ii"^P";o"\^/f:f  :^  ?'  ^''''^-'^"'>-  i*  to  run  wild- 
parents  ?    A.  I  th.nk  I  would,  afte/givinf  thr;;;i;%rortwiee  ''''  '™'"  ^'^« 

cer..ecl.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  give  these  chilirfn  "'T  "'"'**'"'^'  ««  ^^'  as  I  am  Ton 
I;.rchmg.  would  have  a  far  mo.etahtarnffec  ^  '?  '** -^  confinement  for  a  day  and  a 
tm.e.  I  think  the  longer  th.y  stay  in  /aoUhe  mor«  ^'"1?  '^"^  '"  ^aol  any  lengtJ.  of 
nok  upon  .t  after  a  time  as  something  tha  is  not  so  h^  7.  ^''T"  '=«"*amiuated.  °They 
they  are  here  he  more  hardened  th.y  become  WheJ  a  h  ^fV"'  ^  *'^'»'^  '^^  l«n«er 
g.eatly  alarmed,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  ITter  a^l?  ^^.^y  ^rst  goes  to  prison  he  feels 
suspended  sentence  or  threat  in  the  case  of  hi.  t  "^  ''P'"^  "nder  something  like  ^ 
eflect  would  be  far  more  wholesome  "  ^^<^ommg  a  suspicious  character,   the 

TheCiiAiiiMAN. 

tormod  H..  rot  readily  weaned  fromtheTr  old  wavs  Ttt  rSf'^'^  "^"^  "''<^««  ^^^its  ate' 
think  to  keep  a  boy  on  a  farm  six  months  would  rennn  '.  ?°"''  ^^  ^""^^  them  up.  I 
position.  I  know  a  case  of  a  poor  womTn  I  •  "^^"""^''^  ^im  and  satisfy  him  with  h;, 
children  aged  thirteen  to  a  farC  Ind  at  the  e^?  7  '"""^  ^"-'^'^d  who  fent  onlof  ht 
hiin  back  to  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  'r:t  plLe  to  get  h^awa;."  ^'"^  ''  '''^'^''  *<'  ««^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

pensities  or  any  desire  to  fall  into  crime  1  A^  If  ifalf  1/'"''°"'  f-'^'^'^'^S  ^'^^  «vil  pro 
yonng  men  would  stand  a  great  deal  of  temSat  L  Eth  J™^''  u"^'  "P  *«  ^^.t  time, 
boy-,t  ,s  very  early  manhood,  and  his  ehara'ctHs' eas^i^'mo^i:!.    ''  ""'  °'  ''''  ''''  ^ 

TheOlIAIRMAN. 

tje^f  zYr2tis"n!;^f^L:^!r^r^'^r  -T-^-^^pr^-rs  in 

that  of  the  gaoler,  but  I  think  that  the  eZl  oT it  woL  h  T  !?^  'i'^^'^'^dge  as  it  wou  d 
0  have  a  better  classitication  of  the  prisoners  than  we  J  ^^^  J  '^'""^  '*  '«  <!««*••*" le 
best  is  done  now  that  can  be  done.  "^^  ^"""^  °<"^.  but  I  think  the  very 

C'^Vr'^r '^"^^^  deliberately  instructed  other 

i.em  that  they  relate  their  exneriences,  but  thev  do  it  fn      "•'";''**  ^'«^  *<>  instructing 

youngor  ones,  and  I  think  in  this  way  they  a^ontamlna  J'"*  ''  ''"''  '"^  '"P^-  *hf 

do  .l^tS^Sr  SAr  J;:^  ;ria.  has  been  suggested. 


the 


rto  Dlanfi  Ji,m  ,n  »  „„ ...  ™ea  (     A.  Of  the  two  it  would  perfaaDs  be 

ime  It  is  nrat±rr  c« K^     .^       ° 


l)Ptfp,.f^    I    -,."-."'"  F'lsuner  was  concerned?     A    nf  ff.«  7    '^  '^""''  ^°"'«  o® 

be  e  to  place  him  in  a  separate  cell,  but  at  the  saJeH^    -^  *"""  '^  ^'^"''^  ?«'»»*?«  be 
and  there  are  generally  a  number  of  prisoners  whThi      ^*  i^P'"'"^  "^^^''^  t^eatLnt. 

0  S  :    ^''^  f  «'--  -v^i'h  which  tEey  are  charged      lt°?'  '''"  !"^''  "''°  *•■«  ^^"nd 
coiilmcd  separately.  '  *™  cnarged.     It  is  a  great  punishment  to  be 
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Q  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  government  taking  over  the  control  of  the 
common  gaols  1  A.  We  manage  things  satisfactorily  at  present.  There  is  somn  little 
delay  in  getting  the  county  council  to  carry  out  the  repairs  necessary,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  government  and  the  county  to  work  in  concert.  I  think  that  the  councils  are 
very  reluctant  to  carry  out  repairs  which  would  involve  any  considerable  expendituic  for 
fear  tbat  they  do  not  get  reelected,  and  the  government  don't  care  to  get  into  colli-ion 
with  the  council,  and  thus  between  the  two  the  repairs  have  to  suSer. 

Hon  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  are  just  about  right?  A.  If  there  were  more  power  in  the  handset  tlic 
government  to  order  these  things  it  would  be  better.  The  county  councils  are  not  a\ crsp 
to  the  expenditure,  but  they  don't  want  to  go  to  their  constituents  and  say  that  tlse 
government  forced  them  to  do  so  and  so.  Still  we  get  along  very  wellj  we  have  xciy 
little  to  complain  of. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  this  great  army  of 
drunkards  that  you  have  ?  A.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  force  these  people  to  associate  with 
criminals,  because  I  think  drink  is  a  constitutional  trouble,  that  is,  when  it  becomes 
habitual.  There  ought  to  be  some  place  where  the  confirmed  drunkards  can  be  usefully 
employed.  Put  them  on  a  farm  some  distance  from  the  city.  I  would  suggebt  that  you 
buy  some  land  near  the  water  works  and  establish  a  park  for  the  city.  They  could  lay  it 
out  nicely.  These  people  could  do  gardening  and  that  kind  of  workj  but  as  regards  this 
park,  instead  of  putting  the  city  to  the  expense  of  laying  it  out  you  might  very  well  have  it 
done  with  this  kind  of  labor. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  of  the  290  individuals  representing  550  committals  foi  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  drunkenness  the  majority  are  worthless  vagabonds,  or  are  you  of 
opinion  that  they  are  honestly  desirous  of  overcoming  their  craving  for  strong  drink  1  A.  I 
do  not  know  ;  I  think  they  would  rather  abandon  that  life,  but  their  appetite  is  stroiiger 
than  their  will. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  must  confess  that  my  observation  is  the  other  way  1  A.  There  are  men  wlio 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  drink,  but  there  are  a  few  who  are  honestly  desirous 
of  stopping  drinking  if  they  could  do  so.  "Those  who  have  got  over  the  degradation  and 
shame  attached  to  gaol  life  are  I  admit  in  a  hopeless  case. 

Q.  Take  such  a  man  as  your  gaoler  told  us  who  has  been  convicted  70  tirnes,  would  yon 
think  there  is  any  hope  for  that  man  left  1     A.  I  think  the  man  has  a  desire  to  reform, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  best  treatment  for  that  class  of  people  would  be  long  con- 
tinued periods  in  the  Central  Prison  where  there  is  hard  work,  or  some  other  place  wlipre 
they  can  be  kept  at  hard  work  ?  A.  I  would  hardly  say  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  persons  committed  for  serious  crimes.  They  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  separate  institution  established  especially  for  them. 

Dr.    ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  something  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
amusements  for  the  children  to  keep  them  away  from  the  streets  at  night  ?  A.  Yes, 
The  trouble  is  to  find  amusement  for  them.  They  would  get  into  mischief  on  the 
way  home  j  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  I  am  afraid  they  would  fall  into  mischief, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  anything  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
boys  ofi  the  streets  at  night?  A.  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  except  by  authoriz- 
ing the  police  or  other  persons  to  look  after  them,  and  report  them  to  the  parents 
and  give  them  to  understand  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  better  care  of. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

lirh^ThT"  I'",'""' '"•'•""J'  "»"  """ere  their  oLildr™  aw  .t  Seht  th^t  they 

tS  »rie".htitr.„"°jj:f^hn'r;;'  '"■ '  '""^  *"  °"«"  ^  ^  ■»«'»'«■ 


when  it  becomes 


On  the  Ist  of  January,  1882. 
as    necessary   to  have  a  sub- 


LoNDON,  August  21st,  1890. 

Nelson  Moore,  Gaoler.  St.  Thomas,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  St.  Thomas  ]    A 

fo    hi/.  """V.^-  ^  *5'"\^^  ^"^  '°'  *^««P^«  0"  <^«  ^-^il^ay  tried  to  i  a  boy  to  8  eal 

?e';l\'aTd.Tu?ituTdVot^:s^^^^^     '  '^^^  ''^"^'^ ''-'' '' ''''  ''^'  -°  ^-^  *»>« 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  criminal  courses  and  vice  are  lareelv  fl„o  t«  tu^  j„  i- 

:;;rfr  1""»"  °'  '^  P™°"^"  ^'^  '•^^  «^°'  ^  a.  I  havrnrdoH/ic  "yse;'  Vs  the" 
Zi\  /  ''^d««cnm,nate  association,  criminals  in  my  opinion  have  been  produced  I  think 
hard^abor  prisoners  should  be  kept  distinct  from  prisoners  who  are  waUingtrial  and  not 
th.3  alone,  but  irom  prisoners  who  are  accused  of  serious  crimes  Those  sen^iCri  ft 
Bcrioua  offences,  and  those  charged  and  waiting  trial  for  these  oSnofitr^tufu-  f 
separate  from  those  incarcerate'd  on  minor  chfrges      PrisS neVttravSen  c'ontxS 

It ""  u'chTlaT  ""'5  ''''""'''  T^*"*^  *°  '^  ^^"^^  «^^y  ^'"™  prison  rsmrtSfoi 
cumes,  such  as  larceny,  forgery,  and  so  on  ;  they  should  be  kep^  entirely  separate  fron[ 

.Q  If  a  prison  such  as  the  Central  Prison,  were  established  iu  the  wpstern  n»r.  nt  fh^ 
Province,  to  which  you  could  remove  all  prison'e.s  sentenced  for  t  wenVto  h  rtJdavs  a  Jd 
upwarJs  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  remaini  i^prtone^l 

tuidl^eat^le'fi^S'uI^"  ''''  "  ^°™^  ^^«'«"^  ^^  ^''''^■•-•-  ^^  osta^blShTit' 

n,ni,  ^'  ?w  ^^^,  ^'^movBl  of  the  20  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  enable  vou  to 
make  a  better  classification  of  those  who  remained  ?     A.  It  helped  ^s  veiy  mateHally 
n.     9;,I,°^«e'")^e  that  with  a  population  of  42,000  in  the  county   you  had  onlv  21 
committed   as   drunk   and   disorderly.      Are  your   constables  on    the^  alert   in  aopre 
hendmg  men  who  take  a  little  too  much  occassionally  ?     A.  Well,  1  can  hardly  sayXt 
they  are  mdimonn  in  thd,.  armsfB      q-kr«a'^Jr^,,a  tu         •  •  uaruiy  say  mac 

constable  who  ar'resTs  him"  Sometimes  the  prisoner  «   more   sober   than   the 

Q.  Are  thsy  paid  by  fees  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

an  i„LH™^y'*'°V'***"*'^^°°«T*''°'^^   ^-  I  do;  I  think  a  constable  should  not  have 
an  incentive  to  arrest  any  man  for  a  fee.     I  am  afraid  they  are  rather  alert  in  arresting 


tv 
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main.     .nee.  should  be  sent  tJ  theTr  fainilier  '  "  '''*^"'*'°«  *''«  ^°«*^  ^^  *»>«'' 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice?     A    Tn  n,«... 
or  married  men   I  think  it.  ia  oa^c^A   u^  ■  ^""«'  »"«  vice  i     a.  m  many  cases 

offenc^e-/rTtlTet?ttrv:t:nV^  ^'^T  ^  "5**  "  '»»«  -^— ^  this 
their  fare.  They  are  vagrTnts  so  L  aH  Snl*''/.'''  °"  *^'  ""'"r**  ^'t*^""*  P^^ing 
cannot  get  work  and  they  jump  on  the  tJn  and  i  frL"'  ""?  '^"^  '''^''  ''^  »°'  °' 
are  arraigned  and  generally'  finfd  from  $Tto  $5  fr  twentri'^Ztt^r'*''';  '"'^^^ 
they  are  not  very  bad  men  •  we  find  <-Lm  „«1j  twenty  to  thirty  days.  As  a  ni  e 
handle.  They  do  a  good  da^'s  work  LrC  ^  ""^^  ^  ""^""^  frequently  and  easy  to 
along.     I  presume  it^oXol^ytlZ^^r'''  "  ""''''  ^''^^  '''  "-^'«  *°  ««* 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

.ol/^-i.«5J-^t^-!;^^J.^t-^we.t^ 

No.^cSs/r^S:i::ra:;-aSCff^^ 

they  had  parents  I  would  put  them  in  charJ  o7  thl^' •?  *^'"r  «»«P«"'^«d  sentence  ;  if 
for  them  ;  and  I  think  that  mS  the  naSff  .«  f'  '^I!°*'  ^  '"""^'^  ^"'^  "'^er  homes 
I  think  that  parents  as  a  X- rSlt^TwTir^/Tj ^^^^^^  ^'-^■ 

A.  i^hiSc^iH  itoXTf  ;u\ishm:"\^^^^^^  r'^'^^'^r  ^-  p--  --^-^  ^-i , 

before  conviction.  You  have  no  rS  'to  jve  hlT  ''"  '"''^  u  ""^^  ^'^""''^  ^^  P""'^^'^'! 
that  prisoners  waiting  trialshould  le  kept  a  ZlZlTf '"''')  r'"'''?'-  '  *'''"^ 
be  separate  from   thase  who  are  senteS.     I^thtk  aut^^^^^^^^ 

should  be  kept  separate  from  those  who  are  f5r«t  off!n^  the  hardened  prisoners 

absolutely  into  criminal  ways.  offenders  or  who  have  not  drifted 
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i  wife  as  of  the 
Young  men  and 


subjects  for  the 


The  Oh  AIRMAN. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  «  «      l 

Dr,  ROSEBRUGH. 

A  Na  We  hS^a  rtperble^Trl  sent  i7'"tLl  "'T'^^'"^  ^^"•''e  Prisoners  in  the       , , 
time  ago ;  her  father  was  »   Zt      .    "—'he  daughter  of  verv  resnCli  i  .   ^  8»o^  ? 

the  most  hardened  tvne    Ta  t  ^^  ^^'^^  Prostitutes  of  the  lowest    '^      ^u'^.*''  ^^I^^  ^er 

::;:::::r"' ""^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  You   have   heard    thaf     fh  u 

tl-agaoler.   Ihavealwayshdd  .hi*  thtp*''""*^ '''''"'«««  the  Inspector  of  P.^'     °  "^^ 

oondition  they  rSuseTrr?  "  ^^^°  "^^^'^  necessary  to  puTthe  Lol  •         "'?""  ^°''  ^^^ 
Hon.  Mr,  Dedry. 


hi,  ♦ 
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I  am  supposed  to  carry  these  into  affect ;  but  as  regards  other  things  which  are  equally 
important,  the  gaol  committee  interferes  and  is  able  to  prevent  some  necessary  refoniiH 
being  carried  into  effect,  lotwithstanding  the  fact  that  those  reforms  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Inspector.  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  applied  to  the  sheriff  with  re$;ar(l 
to  gaol  matters,  and  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  me.  They  say  that  they  havy  a 
right  to  their  view  upon  the  matter  as  representing  tho  ratepayer. 

Q.  If  the  Government,  without  taking  control  over  completely,  had  power  to  order 
such  work  as  became  necessary  to  be  done  forthwith,  and  to  assess  the  cost  against  the 
counties,  do  you  think  this  would  meet  the  ditBculty  as  regards  the  larger  works  th.it  are 
sometimes  necessary  in  connection  with  the  gaols  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  would 
make  a  difference.  The  councillors  could  go  before  their  constituents  and  say,  "  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this."  They  could  justify  themselves  and  could  not  be  held  respoiiHililH 
for  spending  money,  when  they  ordered  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  At  present  each 
councillor,  when  he  is  before  the  electors,  promises  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  Tho  fact 
is,  that  the  Oovernment  would  do  the  work  a\ore  economically  than  the  county  couuci! 
does.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  intermediate  or  divided  authority,  we  had 
in  our  gaol  in  the  spring,  unless  it  was  a  very  dry  season,  water  trickling  on  to  the  floor 
and  I  called  the  Inspector's  attention  to  ii  time  aftev  time ;  he  said  it  must  be  remedied, 
and  the  gaol  surgeon  noticed  a  smell  oue  day,  and  he  said  there  ought  to  be  a  change 
there.  It  went  on  for  a  long  time,  however,  unti!  Inally  the  Inspector  made  a  peremp- 
tory order  on  the  book  that  there  must  be  a  change  He  told  me  to  speak  to  the  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it  and  said  it  was  not  rl<;ht. 
They  said  they  would  see  about  it,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  it  must  be  done  because 
the  Inspector  ordered  it.     I  have  experienced  similar  difficulties  in  other  matters. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  think  far  more  efficient  management  would  be  secured  if  the  gaols  were 
entirely  under  the  Government.  A.  I  think  so.  People  are  becoming  educated  to  this, 
I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  county  council  even  recognize  the  fact. 

Q.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  construction,  would  it  promote  ethciencj 
in  the  staff  by  giving  facilities  for  promotion  from  one  gaol  to  another  and  ^'reater 
uniformity  than  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  system )     A.  I  believe  it  would. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A.  The 
chief  causes  of  crime  in  my  opinion  are  idleness,  ignorance  and  intemperance  ;  that  is  the 
best  way  I  can  put  it. 

Q.  Take  the  skilled  forger,  or  the  safe  breaker,  are  they  intemperate  men  do 
you  think  ?  A.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  at  first,  but  they  ultimately  become  so,  Thev 
take  to  liquor  generally  as  they  advance  in  years,  but  of  course  they  cannot  be  experts 
and  use  liquor. 


Q.  A  large  mass  of  your  criminals  are  of  the  petty  order  f 
usually  brought  up  for  these  smaller  offences. 


A.  Yes,  local  men  are 


Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  criminality  is  early  in  life,  and 
that  any  system  that  might  be  ado|)ted  tor  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  crime  should 
aim  at  preventing  the  young  from  becoming  criminals  t  A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  say  in  regard  to  the  men  who  go  into  the  St.  Thomas  gaol.  I  find  a  great  many 
men  go  in  there  for  minor  offences  —drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  petty  larceny,  assaults, 
and  crimes  of  that  character.  They  are  not  hardened  criminals  as  a  rule.  There  may  be 
men  who  do  these  things  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  I  think  if  these  were  taken 
hold  of  and  put  in  some  position  so  that  they  might  get  proper  employment,  a  groat  many 
of  them  would  be  likely  to  become  better  men. 
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g8  which  are  equally 
18  necessary  reforms 
8  have  be»»n  ordered 
e  sheriff  with  regard 
lay  that  they  have  a 

,  had  power  to  order 
the  cost  against  th« 
arger  works  that  are 
D  doubt  that  would 
B  and  say,  "  I  am  not 
be  held  responsihle 
It.  At  present  each 
penditure.  The  fact 
I  the  county  council 
)d  authority,  we  had 
kling  on  to  the  Hoor 
it  must  be  remedied, 
aught  to  be  a  change 
iter  made  a  peremp- 
to  speak  to  the  com- 
laid  it  was  not  ris»ht. 
nustbe  done  because 
tther  matters. 


red  if  the  gaols  were 
ing  educated  to  thiii. 
act. 

it  promote  efficiency 
another  and  ^'reater 
lelieve  it  would. 

ommunity  ?  A.  The 
iperance  ;  that  is  the 

intemperate  men  do 
>ly  become  so.  They 
ley  cannot  be  experts 

.  Yes,  local  men  are 


f  is  early  in  life,  and 
aion  of  crime  should 
There  is  one  thing  I 
I  find  a  great  many 
Jtty  larceny,  assaults, 
,  rule.  There  may  be 
:  if  these  were  taken 
jynient,  a  great  many 


Dr.  RosEBftuoH. 

temperance  societies  do  very  much  good  A.  I  do  not  think  that  these 

Hon.  Mr   Drury. 

.o«h,n«  very  ^tim>,  „„le.,  h.  ™  Td' i  J  to?  IhrrT"""'  '"''  «"'""  "  ™ 
pended  sentence,  Md  if  there  »m  „„  hoM  ofTi..^'  .■.'  '"  ^  ""«  »"«  ""<l«'  '«"■ 
.o«ld  put  him  in  „me  public  Inst^ti™  iK™^/":''""*  "i""  '""■  i»  'hat  wa,  I 
r.,n.n,  I  .hint  the  H„u.e  of  0„^^^  tZSf.^;rdl3^£Zlh!rr ''^"' 
Mr.  Jury.  °        """"i. 

thoselc^tL'ri^C:^^^^^^  many  been  brought  out  by 

not  speak  positively  as  to  that,  but  we  havf  had  t  '    or  th     '  .^^•'P''^"^"  »     A.  I  can- 
class  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  imbued  wircHme  from  [nftnTy.     "  ^^^^  "^  *  ^'^'^ 


DuoALD  Brown,  Sheriff  of  Elgin,  sworn. 
The  Chairman.  « 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A.  In  1884. 

~^^^^.:^JZi^^t.-^:^[^il'^  ->  ^^;>  P-pWe.,0,  the 

;j.  c?unS  2rt:s?Li?,r J^tuScZr  tf d;ri;:t'r.r'°'  -^  •«"■'»•'» 

h.t,  .till,  to  .  certain  extent,  the  gOMrnmcnt  sh™lH  h  '"'  '  "»"'■'  «°  ■»  '«•■  " 

zsr  ^-^ "'"^ -^'S ^mz'iit^i Cirtr^:rnrnTh"3 
,..  .!™i'-;r,i?'irdo'Vorr°A;trr^'  -"'t "» «»"""«•«  -<■ 

.tep.  to  compel  the  coundl  to  car?,  o^  tKnltrLn     "."."u'    '  ""'  S'^^nient  took 
nghl ;  .f  they  e,erci„d  the  control  rthout  «Si  ril  *'  ™''~'°'  "  "''"'■'  >»  «" 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

-ist^  'by  Z  Srirdo^ioTtSTol  ^^^^^k'*^  ^°"  "-^  *'^«^  woula   be 
the  government.  **  ""^  ^^"^^  «°  b«°*"8e  they  would  put  the  blame  upon 

The  Chairman.    ' 

-.1.^5-r-  .^nrd-irrati:  -  rm.r- :^--  ~„x 
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asylum  or  to  a  ward  specially  provided  for  them  in  the  poorhouse  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  present  number  of  wards  1  A.  We  could  very 
nearly,  but  there  is  only  one  ward  for  female  prisoners. 

Q.  Would  another  institution  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Central  Prison,  in  tlio 
western  part  of  the  Province  be  preferable  to  enlarging  the  gaols?  A.  I  think 
It  would  be  infinitely  preferable.  I  have  thought  this  subject  well  out.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  county  council  whbn  our  house  of  industry  was  built.  It  seemed  ,i 
necessity  to  have  this  extra  institution  in  order  to  carry  our  gaol  work  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  using  the  gaol  largely  as  a  place  of  detention  for  thos,, 
waiting  trial  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  nothing  for  the  sentenced  prisoners  to  do  only  sawin  ' 
a  httle  wood  and  keeping  the  gaol  yard  in  order.  The  hardened  criminal,  I  tind,  drt'u.ls 
the  Central  Prison.  I  think  he  has  a  great  dread  of  hard  labor.  These  men  are  gencr 
ally  lazy  and  labor  of  any  kind  is  a  punishment  to  them  ;  that  would  be  one  effect  of  hav- 
ing such  a  prison.  I  believe  it  would  also  have  a  good  effect  upon  them  morally  •  they 
would  not  have  time  to  study  up  mischief;  to  plan  other  crimes  to  be  committed' whrli 
they  went  out.  It  has  a  good  effect,  too,  upon  men  outside,  for  they  toll  each  other  abou^ 
the  bad  gaols,  that  is,  the  gaols  where  they  are  made  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gaoler  that  idleness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  and  that 
men  who  fall  into  an  idle  life  are  likely  to  drift  into  a  criminal  life  ?  A.  I  do  ■  and  1 
think  labor  would  have  a  reformatory  effect  upon  them,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  be  a  success  upon  the  hardened  criminal.  There  is  an  old  fellow  named  Scotty  wlio 
used  to  wander  among  our  gaols  before  this  present  turnkey  was  appointed.  He  caus((l 
him  to  walk  four  miles  after  breakfast  ev»ry  day  as  a  punishment.  This  was  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  sentence  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  has  never  been  ha.  k 
since. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  observing  how  the  Central  Prison  custody  compares 
with  that  of  the   penitentiary   upon   habitual  criminals  1      A.  Oh,    they    prefer  the 
penitontiary  to  the  Central  prison.     They  prefer  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  as  a  ml  • 
to  eighteen  months  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  I  suppose  this  man  who  was  made  to  walk  by  the  turnkey  was  a  loafer,  a  vagrant  I 
A.  Yes.     An  umbrella  tinker  I  think.  ° 

Q.  When  you  say  that  he  would-be  frightened  to  come  back  on  account  of  the  work 
do  you  mean  men  of  that  class  generally  1     A.  I  do.     They  dislike  work. 

Q.  But  you  don't  mean  the  ordinary  man  who  is  there  for  drunkenness  ?  A  The 
drunkard  is  often  willing  to  work  when  he  is  sober.  They  are  not  lazy  men  as  a  rule- 
Drunkenness  is  different.  I  regard  it  in  some  measure  as  a  disease.  I  believe  that  tlu  rp 
are  some  sent  m  there  through  being  drunk  and  disorderly  who  would  rather  do  a  day's 
work  than  be  idle  but  those  vagrants  are  generally  men  who  prefer  idleness.  We  havB 
a  great  many  of  this  vagrant  class  going  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman. 


Q.  What,  in  your  dpinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  t 
It  is  hereditary. 


A.  Oh,  natural  tendency. 


Q.  Is  that  original  sin?  A.  No;  but  I  believe  crime  is  hereditary.  It  is  sin 
through  the  forefathers  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the  way  families  are 
brought  up.  If  a  man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  drink  he  deserves  great  credit  if  he 
keeps  sober.  ° 


a  loafer,  a  vagrant  I 


natural  tendency. 


G«ORa.  Pkhrv.  Sheriff.  Oxford  County.  ,.orn 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  Sheriff  of  Oxford?     A    At  tl  e 
.      (^.  Prior  to  that  time  you  represented  f.  con.mencement  of  1873. 

«'x  yarB.  ^      represented  the  county  in  parliament  ?     A.  Yes  ;   five  or 

A.  &^'!^tS/;ilt:3ri;hn:Sy^:- r-  P-"-entary  duties  commenced  , 

Q.  Do  you  ask  the  annrnvai  ««  *k 
put  them  in  without  consul  hL  him      fT  7  ''r  "?  ^°"  ««'««'  »  turnkey  ?     No      T  K 
appointment  but  this  was  lnn„  -  r    '  '^"'^  ^  ''"'e  row  with  the  .rlnll  '  u         ,  •   ^'^''^ 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  gaoler  ?     A    W«il 

Q.  On  a  certain  day  when  vol    .       u  '  "'  ""^  ""'  '^''^8''°^  '"^"d''- 

i.  Yes  ^         "  ^°"  "ad  eichtv  oriaonpr..  r  .„    *u  . 

^''-  *    ^  prisoners  I  see  that  you  had  four  women  1 

child'^wa's't^n^mTrelai"'-  '^^"  "''  '''«°'*'  investigation  ?      4    r   .h-  . 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whnfkoi.  «.i,„ 
•TP...  lh»  iMpeotor  enquired tto  it       ""  "'  '""'"SMion  into  the  matter.    A.  I 
</.  DM  h.  make,  report  to  the  G„veri,a,e„t„„„„i„    A    I 

.-a  V,,,  i„dL.Ho„,  ,S  Ja'ttK  »» '.^ -^-Hhe  Atto,r,Set^^^ 
<^.  Whv  is  if  fKo*  .  ^®  ®"®  ^as  'n  gaol. 

0.M,    /  ,:  ^^^l£'L'yZX,U\XZr'-  "'  -«"■".  '.  *,  Count,  o, 
y.  What  is  the  charftofAf  nt  *i,„ 

-h.ne,.,„tho„.eT:rStlXt:CL":Lttr„     »»' '- •«  P-'^^  ™.' 


N''/   '■ 
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Q.  H»ve  you  found  that  crimtnala  dread  j{oing  to  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  They  do  ; 
they  (ear  it.  I  have  been  frequently  in  court  when  prisoners  have  asked  for  a  lonj^t^r 
Hentence  in  the  Penitentiary  in  preference  to  a  shorter  period  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  evil  results  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  asgo  ia 
tion  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  1  A.  I  presume  so.  There  is  one  instance  that  1  heard  of 
the  othur  day.  We  had  a  man  in  for  larceny,  and  we  sent  him  to  the  Central  PiUon, 
and  after  his  time  had  expired  in  the  Central  Prison  he  committed  a  burglary  uikI 
brought  a  V>oy  ten  years  old  in  with  him, 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  when  you  have  got  this  army  of  vagrants  in  tin. 
gaol,  of  setting  them  to  work  on  the  streets  or  at  some  labor  outside?  A.  Tiny 
are  sometimes  worked  on  the  streetii ;  wo  put  them  to  sweep  snow,  and  things  of  that  kin  I. 
Last  winter  they  did  some  work;  they  were  digi^ing.  We  have  not  given  them  any  nioro 
of  it,  we  had  a  row  a>)Out  it.  There  were  some  men  called  at  my  office  with  rofon  iku 
to  it.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  who  go  into  gaol  that  would  be  proper  huIi- 
jects  for  a  poorhouse,  but  when  the  Statute  was  changed  from  the  word  "  shall "  to  "  nuiy  " 
our  county  council  refused  to  do  anything  with  it ;  but  the  supporters  of  a  poorhouse  lirn 
growinrf  now  I  think.  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  a  poorhouse.  The  poor,  as  I  underHtuid 
it,  are  intirm  or  homeless  people,  and  they  are  generally  looked  after. 

Q.  Have  you  over  conversed  with  prisoners  and  ascertained  what  their  views  an;  aa 
to  treatment  in  the  Central  Prison  1     A.  Yes,  they  fear  it  and  they  feel  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Central  Prison  treatment,  or  cuntody,  acts  as  a  duterntii 
on  Jie  commission  of  crime  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  A  great  many  of  them  come  liatk 
again.  It  does  some  good,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  poorhouse.  I  think  that  thero 
are  so  few  of  the  class  you  speak  of  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  them  to  a  ho\im. 
I  am  afraid  of  another  thing;  that  the  premises  and  properly  w^uld  be  too  expensive, 
and  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  louting  place  for  lazy  men  who  would  not  work. 

Q.  There  is  some  agitation  going  on  about  the  Government  taking  entire  control  of 
the  gaols.  What  do  you  think  of  that  1  A.  My  idea  is  that  the  Government  might  as 
well  have  the  honor  as  anybody  else,  provided  when  they  take  them  over  they  piy  the 
bills. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  reasonable  wants  supplied  by  the  gao 
committee  1  A.  Well,  they  are  pretty  funny  They  mixke  me  by  resolution  subservient 
to  their  views.  I  frequently  make  requisitions  upon  th--  council  or  committee  for  cloth- 
ing or  anything  I  want ;  they  grant  this  at  my  request 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  county  council 
in  supplying  your  wants  1  A.  No,  I  have  not ;  but  they  have  got  into  a  bit  of  a  muddle 
about  the  court  house.  It  seems  that  every  care  has  been  taken,  but  the  Toronto  architect 
steps  in  and  says  that  everything  is  wrong  and  everything  is  bad. 


Dr.  Jambs  Mabtin  Smith,  Gaol  Surgeon  for  Middlesex  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Chaiiiman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  gaol  surgeon  here,  doctor  1  A.  Since 
February,  1885. 

Q.  Do  you  make  daily  visits  to  the  gaol  t     A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  do  you  record  your  instructions  in  writing  in  the  books  ?  A.  Every  day  I 
make  an  entry. 

Q.  Do  you  stie  to  the  sick  ?  A.  Every  case,  but  it  is  customery  for  the  chief  turnkey, 
or  whoever  is  on  duty,  to  inform  me  of  anything  that  is  required  in  any  of  the  wards.  I 
do  not  visit  all  the  ward->  unless  my  attention  is  called  to  some  case  in  them. 


^•■■i, 
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J,  doctor?    A.  Since 


B 1     A,  Every  day  I 


.r«of  the  old«r  uIm,  that  are  in  the  habi    ,^  oornVn^l^       •'*""2  ""^  •^•'""«  """>'  "t^Hr. 
nujority  of  them  I  would  «ay  are  beloi  middlo  a^e.*  '*""»  '™'"  *''"«  *<>  "«>«•     Thn 

of  J^eoCoTpTiirnr Vth?r^f  et^^^^  committed  once  or  twice,  lo.e  all  ,en.e 

if  they  are  outside  where  they  are  e  „  ItSZ/t  T^"':^""  ''l'""'  "'"'  ••»'-ticu'«rly 
lo.t;  q-te  a  number  are  «rHt'case/ona\/h»r;fof'drunt;^^^^^^^     °'  ^''""«  '"  ^^^-''^^ 

fa.nilt  ^""^'^  Tht'arSl?r;^;rn'u i'^jl^"^  '''''^' T  «""-*"^  -PP--..  of 
an.areofv.ryIittleu8etotl.,i?KiZ  On!il  ™;"7"''l''  '•*"""««•  ""^  those  who 
wife  and  he  is  Renerally  in  for  ablnT  hil       '"  P'""''^"''"-  ^hat  [  am  thinking  of  has  ,, 

from  the  United  StatoaVvemmen  ^3  hi,  flm"!l'^  ""  '. "  "'*"  ^^^  '^'"^'^'^  P^'-io^ 
He  spends  it  In  drinic  mostly.  '"'"''^  """"^  "^''l"™  "-ecsi^^  the  benefit  of  it 

Q.  Is  drunkenness  hereditary  ?     A     r  u,^,.i,i 
known  8on.e  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  u  e  „ni°^  .""^  '^  ""*'  hereditary,  for  I  have 
drunkards ;    and  on  the'  oppo^sL  ntle l.a.n    you   3r,rrf  u ''"^'■""  °^  ''''''"'^^'-'l 
advocates  of  temperance  turn  out  bad.     In  this  cas!  f  /J^'V"!"'^'"''"  "^  *^"«  "fo»-.'««t 
w.th  parent,  or  with  people  who  drink  that  caSlXu!  .o';:!*;  iatrthTvId'^  ""°''^*'°" 

there  would  be  a  touch  of  heredity  there      I  fhfnt  ^i    ^ .u       '     ^    ^  '■**'"^''  ""»k  that 

'  Tsa  Mnnra ""     ^-  r  tut  i:s  tr^b,;.^-"^'^-'^'"" 

placedinagood*home.do'yori  uu.  thlffhT«'lf!M'' *"''  druakeness  at  an  early  age  and 
probably  be  a  contest  betl ,.,  thrtlo  force«^^^^^  "^«.  *"'"*'     ^    There  would 

..x..r..iHed  in  the  horue.  It  would  bla  rod  h!  .  u'"'"''**'"^ ""''  *''*'  whol^'^ome  influence 
drunkenness.  The  power  of  J^sistanoeCmes  « V  ^''T  ^^^  ''''«  ''««'^  ^^'l^ng  in  o 
taste  for  drink  oyercom««  the  powe Hnd  s3^tiT  ^T  """'  *'"'•  """^  ^y  ^''^  by  the 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  two  forces  *  ^^^  '*«'*'"'*  ''•     ^*  ^""^^  J»«t  »>«  a 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  children  of  criminals  ?     A    t         u  ■ 
same  position  as  the  offspring  of  drunken  parent     tht«     ^u^'l  '"'^  '^'''  *''«'"  '"  t»>e 
heredUary  influ  nee,  but  there  might  be  a  more  nowerful  T^'  ^u  "  ''''''"'  '""^""^  "^ 
would  overcome  that.  8  "  oe  a  more  powerful  one  in  the  opposite  one  which 

Q.  Can  moral  qualities  be  transmitted?    A    Yes      if  t  „,  .•      r 

strong  believer  in  phrenology,  but  if  there  ir',.n;?v.-        }  *,7«  certain,  I  am  not  a  very 

ave  been  enlarged  by  the  fo  ceo    hUit    then  i^fs  1T\*''  'W'^  ''''^^'^  f'*""'^^^^ 

forces  might  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ch  Id      I  can  ^r   ^"^ ^"^^^J  '^''^  ^''y  «»™« 

drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  physical  disease  ^         understand  this  in  regard  to 

that  VC:it\lT::X\JA^^^^^^  7r^  «'-^  ^-  *-  «-eratio„s 

-g  power  brought  ^  beVrt^op^S^ti-t  XL^ZT^  th^e  eS^s  1:^  ''^   ^ 

and  UVn^sic^  the  body  phy.ca.ly. 

chdd?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  wnnM  J^^'^JS'lt'.  *°  J''}^'  temptation  in  the 
Fc.ooucuiuvating  these  faculties  would  HnV^ri^^afT'^  '-"»<'  i  neaitny  child  or  a  healthy 
Phyaical  detriment  would  bringlnTts  train  Tnit-  '^*'''''"  *^'''  P^'^"''*'  constitution^ 
ness,  and  in  that  case  I  wouW  nit  sly  th  ^  the  JhiW  *'°7,'^*  ^^  T'^*"!  and  moral  we.k- 
as  well  as  one  strong  physically        ^  "'"''*  '^''"''^  ^«  "^'^  *°  resist  temptation 
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Q.  Then  on  the  whole,  are  you  a  believer  in  the  traasmiasion  of  criminal  tendencies 
by  parents  to  children,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  is  association  or  environment  that  had 
the  more  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  future  of  the  child  1     A.  It  is  an  unsettles 
question  in  hiy  mind,  but  I  think  that  each  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence.     Heredity 
leaves  a  certiin  physical  effect,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,  because 
often  in  little  children,  if  you  look  at  the  development  of  the  head  and  face  you  will  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  make  anything  but  a  criminal  out  of  the 
child.     In  others  again  you  will  see  fine  well-shaped  heads  and  yet  one  of  these  would  be 
a  person  who  would  probably  under  such  influences  make  one  of  the  worst  criminals 
that  could  be  found,  and  under  right  influences  one  of  ihe  cleverest  men  in  the  country 
We  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  an  exceedingly  clever  lad  seven  years  old,  whose  guardians 
(whom  he  believed  to  be  his  parents)  had  baen  to  gaol  time  after  time.     He  was  removed 
from  them  and  taken  by  the  matron  of  the  Orphan's  Home.     The  child  was  brought 
before  the  police  magistrate  to  have  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  his  removal,  and  afler 
he  had  been  in  the  Institution  he  cried  for  fear  he  would  be  taken  away  from  the  kindlyr 
influence  of  the  matron.     This  child  h  id  lived  from  infancy  with  these  people,  had  been 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  gaol  with  them,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  afrai>l 
of  falling  back  again  into  the  hands  of  the  person  he  supposed  to  be  his  natural  mother. 

Q.  If  children  are  brought  into  this  country  from  the  slums  of  vice  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  old  country,  is  there  great  risk  of  their  falling  into  criminal  ways  on 
slight  temptation  ?  A.  I  have  noticed  a  great  many  of  these  children.  I  think  that 
they  are  too  careless  in  placing  these  children  here  ;  in  patting  them  round  the  country 
amongst  the  farmers,  who  expect  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  them  that  they  can.  If  they 
were  received  with  a  little  more  kindness  I  think  it  would  be  better  and  they  would  shew 
better  results.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  reform  at  all  it  will  be  brought  out  by  kind- 
ness. When  they  are  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years,  before  these  associations  take  them 
m  hand,  they  have  been  greatly  contaminated  I  fear  by  the  bad  example  set  before 
them  m  these  low  places,  and  their  principles  have  become  fixed  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  in  your  practice  of  what  is  known  as  kleptomania  being 
transmitted  ?  A.I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  Wo  had  a  family  here  recently  who  have 
left  the  city.  The  father  and  the  mother  slipped  and  we  had  the  children  in  one  after 
another  for  theft.  The  father  was  a  drunkard,  but  the  woman  I  think  was  a  hard 
working  woman.  The  children  came  one  after  the  other  at  an  early  age  up  to  the  time 
they  left ;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  encouraged  in  stealing  by  their  parents  at 
home,  and  that  it  was  not  kleptomania  as  was  supposed  at  first. 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year  that  you  had  27  lads  committed  to  the  London  gaol ;  what 
has  been  your  observation  of  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  treatment  on  boys  ?  A.  They  have 
taken  it  hard  many  of  them  at  first  when  they  have  come  in.  I  have  heard  their  cries 
over  the  whole  place  and  I  have  known  them  laughing  and  talking  with  men  before  they 
have  been  in  three  hours.  When  they  first  come  in  it  is  a  great  punishment,  but  when 
they  have  been  in  here  for  a  few  times  it  is  no  punishment  at  all.  I  think  it  is  simply 
making  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  treat  juvenile  criminality  ?  A.  I  don't.  In 
the  first  place,  these  children  have  got  no  encouragement  in  their  own  homes  to  do  well 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  the  gaol.  My  remedy  would  be  to  send  them  here  and 
give  them  solitary  confinement  with  bread  and  water  for  a  little  time  after  admonishing 
them.  For  the  first  time  I  would  not  send  them  to  the  prison  at  all ;  but  the  next  time 
I  would  try  twelve  hours  in  the  black  hole  and  give  them  the  strap.  If  the  parents 
would  not  give  it  to  them  somebody  should. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  generally  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  come  to  your 
gaol  1  A.  In  some  caaes  their  character  is  good,  but  they  are  so  tender  hearted  that  they 
wont  punish  their  children  at  all,  and  one  after  another  gets  beyond  contrrl.     These 
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use  no  corpora,  punish.en,  noLce.  and  th':;;i'L«al,;ts;  EonlolTver  Sr"-^^ 

great  an  extent  and  makei  L  cSrl  h«  T  ,  !f  *'*''  '"  ''^}^'  •°«'^»°««»  ''  "tarried  to  too 
the  fault  is  on  tSesSe  o^  the*^;  L^lrL-'r™';'  ^"'  ?  '^'"^  '^'  '»>«  ^^^  ''^^^  *h*t 
case  I  call  to  mind  now-  one  of  tL  K  t  «  -"i^^?  L'"'^'^*  ^'**»  *»»«  °»>i'Jren.  One 
offence,  and  he  beggedThave  him  sent  to"ttf  r*''  J"'*  *  1^'^^  '''''  ^^^^  ^^^  «ome 
the  mother  had  afy  iSueni  o™r  the^L?  ^ttT'  •  **'  ^^^  **»'''  "^'^'^^^  '^^  ""^ 
were  quite  content  that  he  should  be  sent  away.        ^  ^'''"  ''•'"  "^  ^"  '^^^P*^^'  »'^<1 

a  maLThtt're'iuTr::  cSra'wetVsS'  ?""  1  "^^  '"  ''^^  --''^  ^  ^^  ^hat  is 
we  get  here  are  VereV  jS^s  chS^^  t  '°''  '^••'"^.•^«'^'>«««.  ^o^*  of  the  cases 

crime  arises  from  drunkenness  it  is  nnJhi  '^'^""H"''"''' 7'*'^°"^  any  crime ;  and  if 
persons.  Very  few  caLsTScenv  I  favl  ^7^'  .*^'"  '  ^'■"°'^""  ^'^^^  b^'^^^*^  ^wo 
arises  from  drunkenness  ^  '"^  ^^'^^  ^"""^  ''^  •>«'«  ^^^^^^  *he  offence 

.  haSi  I^Ta^wratt£*d*of!!::iryorC^^^^^        t  t'^^T;'-''.  ^    ^^ 

valuable  citizen  but  no  good  ZlS  fZ,  h  •  ^'^^  "l^"""  ^'««^  tradesmen  here,  a  good, 
insanity.     I  thi^k  to  a  ceSn  Se^it^ Ta  S[Z7  tes^p^^^LtriS  ^"^^ 

of  tw^o  oy:^;l';;ars^"A 'r  thini'thaTwo^'s  'h  *"  '"'?^'"^'  p"«-  ^-^  P--J'  ^'^y 

There  is  one  case  I  spoke  of     I  think  he  hL  h««„T  ^  '*'"'*T  ^^^''^  ^"  «°™«  «^««« 
Prison,  and  I  .enture^to  say  he  l^'s^ '::S: ^ZTlZZt^^^^^^^  '^'-^ 

be  we^i  cYred^T^'ifr  h?m  Theaut  wKsL^"  ^"'  !!^"i  /'}  *  P'-«  ^''-e  he  would 

lost  all  control  of  his  ap%t£      iTwrntdT^lT'''"'  1  ^'^.°'  '°  P^''^*^^'"-     ««  •»«« 

and  give  way  again  aftSr'  the  estrainilg  inJuence  S3  '  Th':''  T"'"'  °"'  ^''  """^^^ 
obliterated.  ^  mnuence  is  gone.     The  will  power  is  completely 

A.  ot  i^^^L?o;^t^ly'  'xtLlenT^^^^^^^^^  '""^  better  grades  of  society  1 
of  the  police,  they  don^  come  under  t^«  I.  ^w!."  *  T'^  ^"'^  '^°"''  '*"  '"'"  ^he  hands 
tion  I  t'hink  ihat  Wwm7:er"fsVong^^^^^     "^'""^  ''"^  "  *  "^'^^^^^  ^«g-«  "^  «d"«»- 

tution^?aw'U^in  iS/'anZh:  otn  o??"f  "^f  '^  -^'^^  "^^^^^ '  ^-  <>-  -sti- 
and  give  them  nothing  ^^  S^^^,  ^y^rr^  trroXsulSd.'""^  ^"  ^^^-^' 

can  rt?X  dt'aJS^mtd /"  A%h«  -"''"''^  ''''^  ^  ^'^«'^«^'^-  '^'  ^^^y  before  they 
condition.  wCe  Se  Dhvsical  «ll  "r'f'\«'°'™"y  treated  according  to  their 
insanity  it  is  generally  do^TSle tret     '^^  *°   '*  '^"^"'^^^  '°>  ''^  *•>«  treatment  of 

coxitis  "gLrthrdiun'kVr  T\  °'  '^iJ--V"''""r*  ^-^  ^'^^^  P""-^  -  ^^e 
say  take  cities  like*  London  hZ  tLn  t„d  ^  *l ''°'  u '^*'  '''^  *«  *'"'"''^»'«-  ^  «hould 
departments  for  these  cCslTlll^pri^^^^^^^^  '  '^^  °"«'^*  ''  """''  '°^'  ^^P-^^^e 

tendeV  to^°wei7';rm ''ffom  lil'^"''^  iV^  '^r'^''^'^'  ^''"'^  "«*  ^^at  have  the 
inW^dinsomeLiXTtutrfehrgrawf^^^  "  ^^«   ^^^   ^« 
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■  a  • 


Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

T^'  ^"'^'J'?*  *°  *^®^®  imported  children,  have  you  had  much  experience  of  these 
w«if8 1  A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  different  places,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  character.  One  case  I  remember  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  who  became 
pregnant  and  before  her  fourteenth  year  gave  birth  to  a  child.  She  was  in  a  private 
family,  and  the  father  of  the  child  was  a  lad  very  young.  A  great  many  of  them  wliile 
not  deformed,  are  of  small  stature,  and  not  well  developed,  indicating  that  the  mothers 
were  very  young  when  they  were  born.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  well  developed  or  tiae 
intellectual  looking  person  amongst  them.  But  most  of  them  could  not  be  described  as 
weak  or  delicate.  I  have  observed  the  secondary  effects  of  syphilis  mostly  in  skin  disease 
and  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  largely  diseased  and  physically  defective  ?  A  I 
should  say  they  are  physically  defective  and  mentally  defective ;  more  than  half  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes.  I  think  in  a  country  like  this  we  require  a  different  class  of 
children.  I  would  either  stop  the  supply  completely  or  have  a  more  vigorous  system  of 
examination.  "^ 

Q.  Suppose  the  son  of  a  friend  of  yours  in  no  way  criminal,  but  through  some  mis- 
chief got  into  trouble  and  was  not  bailed  out,  now,  of  the  risk  of  contamination  from 
assooiation  m  his  cell  or  of  the  risk  of  injury  from  separate  confinement,  of  these  two 
evils  which  do  you  think  would  be  the  least  ?  A.  I  would  say  give  him  a  separate  ward 
by  all  means.  „  ^  ^  .         r 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  idleness  as  being  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime,  do  you 
mean  voluntary  or  involuntary?  A.  Amongst  a  certain  class  there  are  a  great  many 
who  have  nothing  to  do.  If  they  had  something  to  occupy  their  minds  and  time  there 
would  not  be  so  much  drinking  and  idleness. 

Q.  But  anionst  the  poorer  class,  do  you  think  it  is  want  and  idleness  that  lead  tliem 
to  drink  ?  A.  We  have  a  great  many  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  who  drink  and 
get  drunk  not  only  themselves  but  lead  others  into  the  same  bad  habits. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  becomes  so  low  with  drink  that  he  can  sink  no 
further.  Would  not  the  child  of  a  parent  of  this  kind  have  some  weakness.  Would 
tjero  not  be  a  lack  of  the  power  to  resist  temptation  ?  A.  I  could  hardly  go  so  far  as 
that  unless  there  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  child 
might  be  weak  at  first,  but  'le  might  overcome  the  weakness. 

Q.  Often  instead  of  overcoming  this  bodily  disease,  this  disease  on  the  border  line 
between  mental  and  physical,  don't  you  think  that  it  increases  with  age.  Take  the  cise 
of  insanity  ?  A.  Insanity  comes  under  a  different  law.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will 
find  insanity  in  a  child  unless  there  has  been  brain  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a 
case  of  this  kind  being  hereditary. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  case  with  other  things,  with  drink  1  A.  No,  I 
don  t.     But  I  have  no  doubt  that  brain  lesion  or  trouble  passes  from  one  to, the  other, 

Q    Don't  you  think  that  the  passions  pr  appetite  pass  down  1     A.  I  don't  think 
they  do.     I  think  that  where  the  mental  stamina  or  physical  strength  has  been  reduced, 
that  the  want  of  strongbr  will  power  might  incline  one  to  give  way  to  temptation ; 
but  I  would  not  go  further.     I  have  already  said  that  I  have  no  great  faith  in  pliren 
ology. 

Q.  But  outside  phrenology,  don't  you  think  that  certain  attributa^  moral  and  other- 
wise,  get  located  in  different  parts  of  the  brain— that  is  outside  phrenology?  A.  No: 
It  18  inside  phrenology. 
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qualiLI;e\':'nt*'lfm'itt&"S^^^^^^^  ^  ''^^   ^y^ 

Lre  likely  to  produce  inteHe^ual  children  iir..^^^^^^  P*""^^  »^«  °»'<'»» 

intellectual  parLs  who  W:rtrtS^^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  intellectual  children  from  idiotic  Darenta?     A    Tvr«      a 

.ri„*   A^No'""  ""''  ""'  "^  '■*'"""'  ■°"""'  *»"<»  ""■<>  '  pre-d»p»ilio„  to 
he  have  in  stealing  1  A.  Sio ,  1  don  t.     What  object  would 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 


Hugh  Nichol,  Gaoler,  Stratford,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?    A.  In  1877. 

strickt^LlTJi^HSI^^ 

men  will  often  be  committed  ten  twentv  o?  th?r7v  H  J  a  """^  '"^ '  ^^^  «^®  **^««® 

six  times.  There  is  one  b  ind  m^n  we  LvL  hln^f  ^'•'  ""'^  *  "f °  T^  """"^  ^"  «^«  O'" 
six,  eight  or  twelve  tim««WK  T  . u  ^^  ^°'  ""^  y«"«'  he  has  been  committed 
not  prVbl?Iy  rii  Z?e  thl    "  ^f  **"'"  committals  are  brought  down,  they  wouW 

propeVc«si^fora"ooTouse°  ""''''"  °'  '"''^'^  P^^^^'^^      ^'^^'^  ^<^^^ -'  the""  »re 

A.  I^^thinkt^rr^new  ^tl^^  ZtJ  tT  'r^^"^"^,^  "^*"«  «'  classification? 
classification.  ^  ""«''*  *'**''  *°   ''^   *^'«  *«    »ake  a  very  fair 

Some^are''t?ar;s?nJ^V:faTeCr^^^^^^^  tb''""'  -^^ .<^--derly  class  come?    A. 
brought  up  and   well  edTcated   ^L^  ^''''*  ''*"'.^  I"  "^  "^""^  ^^'o  ^^--^  >^«" 

tre.»enswSowinbTl.Vnt^1ortt%rp::e:fromtgsl^^^^^     ^^"^  ^^"^^""^ 

drun?- aTf  Zlt"rn?ucrirtL^"T 

drunkards?     A.  Not  the  DoHce      Sol ^  PO>>ce  vigilant  in  apprehending    all   the 

the  liquor  sellers  on  Satur'iav  nii^ht  aL'^^^^^^^^^  ^^'  "  '"'^'^  ^'"Pl^y^^  *°  ^»tc»» 

afraid'of  this  man      H  a  bullne  f  ?;  to  1  1^^  /'  ?rgely  accounts  for  it.     They  are 
a.  pro.pt  to  obey  the  I^ '^X -l^rtu^Ja/lig^ht^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^'^^ 

^^JJi  dCd^?  ^r^^r Sij^- -5s  srt^  ^^ J  -i:  -  - 
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m-'  ' 


If  ^ 


fioEn*'o7!l~''°"''^  ^°"''  *^.f  °'  ^^  «"fficiently  large  to  enable  you  to  have  a  perfect  classi- 

fud^n/vfvflT  ^"Tr  ^,5°  ^°"'d  '^"'''^    ^-  I*'"""'^  ""d^r  those  cLumstance 
judging  by  the  past,  I  would  have  ample  accommodation.  •»«'«»nce9, 

aanl^^flJ^''^'^"    **'*"*'°°«°'"^,''"  about  the  Governmeat  taking  over  the  common 
gaols  of  the  Province    are  you  in  favor  of  this?    A.  I  can  understand  that  it  iVeS 
to  serve  one  master  than  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  ;  but  so  far Ts 
am  concerned  the  council  is  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  required. 

Q.  When  you  make  requisitions  for  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  articles    and  t. 

fhafthrv'ri  VT^T'"'  "'  ^^'^  P'^^P^y  attended  to?    A.  I  thinki  may  sa^ 
that  they  are.     We  have  got  a  committee  on  county  property,  but  they  leave  it  as  a  ru'e 

IJ^Jn  Tl^'u^^r^'i  *h'"8J«*ves  it  to  the  clerk  and  the  clerk  and  I  get  o 
very  well  In  the  old  gaol  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  that  is  at  an  end  now 
for  since  ihe  new  gaol  has  been  built  we  have  required  no  repairs.  ' 

♦.,  f  *^:*u^^y!  J*^"  ""^  *!*"]*  *°  ^"'^  "^'^^  'h«  P^s^'nt  system  ?    A.  No.     I  would  sav 
that  without  the  approval  of  the  sheriff,  the  gaoler  should^ot  change  the  apprn"mcits 
of  the  turnkeys.     I  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  for  K  reTson 
There  18  a  tendency  that  the  gaoler  is  apt  to  make  a  servant  of  the  turnkey      I  am 
speaking  from  experience.  KU'UKt-y.     i  am 

„*  fi,^;  ^T'  r"**'*V°''  J*"**'^  '^  P''''P^''  *h**  **>«  gaol*^'-  should  have  the  appointment 
of  the  turnkey  ?  A.  In  that  case  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  turnkey's  mUdeeds  I 
would  not  like  to  be  saddled  with  all  his  mistakes  ^    misdeeds.    I 

0«ty'i^^i\^r r\2TJlZ!'"  gov,r„„™ti„,pe..,r;  would  it  „«e  b.  ;„„, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

•Ki  ?■  ??J°"  ^^i"*"  *•?!  S*®^®*"  ^'•""'^  ^^"^  '»'''  resp9nsibilH-,v  ?  A.  I  am  not  resnon- 
sible  lor  little  accidents  if  they  should  occur.  ^ 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Should  not  the  gaoler   be  responsible  for  the  prisoners  and   the  entire  saol 

ZulfTe  xiortave  t7n°''  responsibility  of  the  gj  is  thH,wn  upon  hiTstulIe 
snouJd    fie  not    have   the  power   to    appoint   his   own   turnkey  ?      A.    I    sunnose  if 

omirr"'^tK'^'r^''^\'^'''«  ^^  ^''""'d  ^''^^  *»»«  appointment  of  his  own 
officers.  I  would  rather  have  the  turnkey  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  because  if  he  is 
guilty  of  carelessness  I  am  not  responsible  for  him.  .  se  u  ne  is 

Q.  I  think  that  is  altogether  wrong;  it  is  an  outrageous  position  to  take    and  the 
sooner  you   change  your  opinion  the  better.     I  would  not  have  you  as  gaoled  twe.ty 

control' ;L':i:  'T^^'^'^  ***'•'  '^T  ''°''  ^  ^^'^  '^  *»*''«"ty-  You  fave  tSrS 
control  and  tho  sheriff  never  interferes  with  you.  Take  my  advice  and  don't  shirk 
responsibility.     The  gaolor  must  be  responsible  for  the   management  of  the  gaol      lU 

?ou  hTv?  Z'mJV^  '"^  'i  '?'  '".T"'^''  '''''  '^"'"^^^  *«*»»'»*  establishment."  wo  Id 
you  have  sufficient  means  of  clas8i6cation  for  the  remaining  prisoners?  A  1  think 
at  any  rate  we  could  make  a  better  classification  than  we  arelble  to  do  now. 

vear?^"  A^VwH  ^f^^  the  circumstances  under  which  the  four  boys  were  committed  last 

JTrn ,L  ;»,    7  r  u^"  T"  '"  f"'  ^"''«^"y  '  ^^^y  °"'»''«'l  "P  »  «orn«r  store  and  w.nt 

offencf  thsr^^l  if  '^"  "^^  ""'^  ''°^%  *  '^'"'f^^  «'  "'''^°'-  ^his  was  their  first 
offire      Thtl  P"^"*r  °'  °°«  7«''«  ^^'y  Sood  ;  another  was  a  nice  quiet  boy  in  a  doctor's 

;f   i./.tTj:r!".d  rhV4  t' ^  -de  his  escape.    Vese  b'oys  elected  to 

jc  i,ri  a  jurj  ana  tney  ^erc  bruugiu  oeiore  the  circuit  judce.     We  had  a  iud^e  who 

Tre  Ibu's'd.     '"  "^"''  ""*'"""  "  *'*'  ''^'  ^''''  *  P""»«  ''  a'longer  one  ?f  hi  KenJy 


I  am  not  respon- 


although  I  have  seen  broksn !fo»!f ^  Renerally  the  ones  that  tro  astrav  1     A    i  tu-  , 
in  the  army,  .awye^s'^  and  a^Germ/n'^coanr  H"'  t*^«  ^^^"  ^^diSlJdrfnk  ex  "offi.! 
might  be  sent  down  for  hospSpSLrs  ^htv^et^  *'l  ^"'^^  "^^'^^^     SoSe' of  *S 
who  IS  sentenced  for  two  months  fho Jld  be  senui   0^^  .      '""  i'"'''^*'^"     ^"^  P"«one^ 
given  to  him.  »'"       «™t  to  sone  place  where  hard  labor  would  be 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

overL^m^'ntis  wL^rveTot^e'n  remtltl?/"'""!."  't  ^°»^  g««'  -"fenced  for 
made  to  remove  them  ?    A    Oh   v«  .^''I'f'  «»«  as  regards  whom  no  attemnt  ht  J  k 

.e  wi„  tell  him  how  manyth'^ei;  ^e ';  buTuS:  t  ^h^ '  ^"^"  baiurj^co  ^e  'Z 
m  he  season  we  are  obliged  to  keen  kll  th^T-  ^^^ppens  to  drop  round  again  latp?- 

asa-zes.     We  don't  comm'unicate  fcf  mon£.  '"■'"'""  "''°  ^'^  -"^  ^J  the  gao?Sr  th" 

A.  I  was^dtSrous  liVZfSZt  ""''•  ^''^  '"^^'^'^  *«  *»»«  management  of  th«  ,  , 
tio^e,  there  should  ^e'Zf^mo^Z  VnZTir  "1^  "^  '''  t^fe'  -d'r  1  ?n%*Ion J 
committed  for  trial,  although  perfect! v  inn  .  *"^-  '^  ""^»  a^'-ested  on  susnicion  «nl 
nends  allowed  to  supply  hL'w'uh  aL^  Hrmi-lT*  ""'^^l  ''  ^"^  food  nC'a°?ht 
suspicion  and  have  to  live  on  thp  J/ii  ^  ="''  ^®  remanded  for  severki  waTc 

criminal.    I  do  not  think  that  Z  ^s  1^'"!  fh^.^f  ^^^* '«  -"ottedrtT  cTnvi  tS 
treatment.     Another  thing  I  would  say  ihVt  ****  '"°''  ^  ""^"^  ^^ould  have  Srent 

ayrup  m  his  gruel.     The  &tary  ruL^';k?no  ;Srrr  '^^^  '  «P°-'"  "^ 

The  Chairman. 


•■•  i 


r'.»   . 


Bi6 


those  little,  vicious,  ragged,  filthy-looking  children,  who  are  wandering  about  the  streets ; 
I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken  away  altogether  from  those  influences  whicli 
are  so  injurious  to  thorn.  I  should  like  to  see  them  removed  before  they  have  done  any- 
thing of  a  criminal  character.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  industrial  school,  where  thpy 
could  be  taught  to  be  useful  citizens. 


i 


John  Cameron,  Gaoler,  Woodstock,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  October,  1867. 

Q.  With  th«number  of  prisoners  you  had  last  year  did  you  succeed  in  gettinsj  any- 
thing approaching  a  perfect  classification  t    A.  Oh,  no,  it  wus  impossible  to  get  it. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  it  ?    A.  I  did,  where  I  could,  where  it  was  practicable. 

Q.  D.)  you  keep  the  boys  separate  from  the  adult  prisoners  ?  A.  I  always  try  to 
keep  the  boys  separate,  but  there  is  no  classification  of  the  females  ;  they  have  only  got 
one  corridor.  We  put  good  and  bad,  young  and  old,  together ;  we  have  no  means  of  sep- 
arating the  youthful  sort  from  the  old  and  hardened. 

Q.  Have  you  associated  prostitutes  and  girls  committed  for  Srst  offences )     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  that?  A.  I  always  regard  it  as  a 
school  of  iniquity ;  I  got  an  addition  to  the  kitchen  with  a  view  to  keeping  innocent 
persons  and  youthful  offenders  away  from  the  more  hardened  criminals.  I  got  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  this,  but  the  council  put  their  foot  upon  it.  I  have  represented  to 
the  council  the  state  of  things  I  have  described  just  now,  but  they  don't  seem  to  grasp  the 
difficulty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  crime  ?  A.  Decidedly  J  do.  I  cannot  mention  particular  cases,  but  it  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

Q.  Were  those  committed  for  drunkenness  for  the  greater  part  habitual  drunkards? 
A.  Most  of  them  have  been  committed  several  times  ;  some  three  or  four  times  ;  and 
some  as  many  as  twenty  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  vagrants  1    A.  There  were  all  kind  of  vagrants 

what  we  call  the  professional  tramp,  he  who  won't  work,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 

incapacitated  for  it,  and  then  there  was  what  is  called  the  "  bummer,"  who  works  on 
the  railway  daring  the  summer  and  drinks  his  earnings,  and  then  when  the  fall  of  the 
year  comes  round  is  as  poor  as  when  he  started,  and  is  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  gaol, 
There  are  some  of  this  class  who  will  work  for  a  short  time,  and  there  are  olihers  who  will 
not.  There  are  20  or  30  who  are  poor,  homeless  people,  committed  as  vagrants  who 
should  be  supported  by  the  townships  or  the  districts  to  which  they  belong.  They  ought 
never  to  be  taken  into  the  gaol ;  but  we  have  no  institution  for  them  at  the  present  time, 
and  their  relatives  and  friends  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  industrial  prison  for  criminal  vagrants  and  habitual  drunkards,  so 
that  these  would  be  all  removed  from  the  gaol,  would  you  then  be  able  to  make  a  proper 
classification  of  your  prisoners  ?  A.  After  an  expenditure  of  $600,  or  $800,  or  $  I, GOO, 
we  would  be.  We  want  in  our  gaol  a  room  for  juvenile  offenders  where  they  can  be 
ke[>t  apart  from  the  men  ;  a  room  for  insane  persons,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  three 
or  four  more  rooms  than  we  have  at  present.  Our  present  means  ofclassificatioa  are 
very  defective. 
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elation  ontltys'^ouK  StTd  ts'if'7h^  ""'"  'f  ?'  ^^^  '"^'^^  *»»«  "- 
A.  I  do.  1  would  h^ve  a  roirate  iarS  for  fh!  ^%  ZT  ?'*"*^  T'^''  "'^^^^  P"°°"«"  » 
that  lam  diametrically  oppo3rbo;t {hilt  ^efng'  LthulS  ^."0^ "^^^ 

withot  feUuTr  Sir!'  A  Tarn  nou'r  "  'fT  ^^P*'?"°"  ^"^  «'-««-«- 
confinement  for  any  Sh  of  time  T?l,  mT'"-''-  "^^^  "  "*)'«'^  °«""1*'  or  separate 
of  the  child.  Of^  couSe  for  a  shorl  tim«  ^,^'"Jr ""'•  "^  '^^  •"*^"«<^*'  "^^^  ^""^'^ 
removaUt.  might  be  desirlbfrtoVat'lironS^f:,^^^^^^^^^^^^         -^^^"«  *'^«^  - 

and^?asSLgTiLu't°the;e:;lLT*At^  ^^T  '"  Trt*«^^  after  one  assize 
character  of  the  person  commUtedSnl  ^'  t  S*"'^""  ?".8''*  '"^  ^«  '''''"  *°  ^'^^ern  the 
horse,  but  he  ougTnot  to  b^Wd  wttSthe  oflh  "P  T^^'  \'  '^'l^"'^  "'^''  ''''^^'^S  a 
horses  all  his  lifetime      I  wS"  not  o  Lift  ,m  ^"fu  °^^°^f.'  *'"'  ^'"^  ''««"  «'«ali"g 

by  himself  and  I  would  kee^l^oThyk^Ln  won  d  *i'*  t  •  "°"'^  ''^^P  ^  "*' 
their  habits.  ^       ^  ^  "imselt ,  1  would  classify  prisoners  according  to 

thHrtt^cXty^w^u'roltrLlTT''  f^'  '^''"'  '^  their  physio.onomy  and 
not  continue  it  for  anrLgS  of  tLflltZ't^T".  "  \\  "'  ^.  '=''"'^'  ''"*  ^  ^°"'d 
mouths  because  it  would  in!  -r^fhi  '  •  T  ,t  *'''?'f  '*'  ''''^^^  ''^  ^  continued  for  six 
prison  discipHne  ought  to  Tnot  so  maoiVh^"'"*-  T^  't'^^f  ^  ''^^'^^^  ^''^  °bj«°*  °»" 
tion,  and  so  far  as  that  ^oesIthinkZMh  P""'«^?>««.t  o'  the  prisoner  as  his  reforma- 
proWded  it  is  not  continuS  Joo  iong  "  """'"'  °'*^«>«°''«°'^  »  ^^  ™*terial  assistance 

other^slSrSl*^^^^^^^^^^ 

^rthK:^:;rd'^^b^rr^^^^^^^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  discretion  might  be  left  to  the  gaoler  ?     A.  Yes 

tfi'^izz^: '" """""" "'  '■°°''  •°'' """  '^'  g.f  ha,.d,«d  KiC 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  ffaol?      A  Hnmof, ■«.«.= 
only  three  or  f.ur  days.     If  you  keep  them  there  fori  month  t":ra?rpLfe^ivarhoT 

A.  Tlr7ilT:,l\Ti:[Z'''^^^  '^"''^  committed  t.  your  gaol  last  year  1 

n,.«f  ^"  ^*?u  "^^'^  ^^^  «'J'^  committed  for  ?     A.  One  was  for  obtainin-  goods  under  false 
p    tences  ;  the  rest  were  for  vagrancy.     The  girl  who  was  in  for  obtamifg  gLds  got  off 
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V,«»f«?tJ  ,iT/    *        *  i'"*^ '  "l"  y°^."°*  *^'"''  *•"»*  *^«  industrial  school  would  be  tl„> 
better  kmd  of  treatment  ?    A.  I  would  send  these  to  the  industrial  school.     I  think  th' 

UlHriL''^''r/    '  'T  *»»« ''""f "«  »P  •"»<!  educating  of  these  children.     They  ou«  1 
to  be  educated  and  trained  to  do  what  is  right,  and  not  punished.     I  do  not  think   ha 
«Zni    r       '''r  •''^''"'d  Jiave  been  sent  to  gaol.     There  was  but  one  sent  n  f"  . 

wTtiH  fnTfnd  .Ck°  "^  T°'°°  T'  "''1'^'^  **^  ''"^  ^  8aol  unless  for  a  second  oCc 
If  It  IS  found  that  the  parents  are  not  capable  of  bringing  them  ud  of  exerciainir  nmn 
control  of  them  the  State  should  take  charge  of  th'em^nreSS^ate  theT  wLRh 
parents  neglect  their  duty.  wnere  ukj 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  the  effect  of  the  Central  Prison  custody  has  been  on  tho 
prisoners  sent  to  it  from  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  sent  now  and  again  men  to  the  Cent  al 
Prison  the  second  time,  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  done  it  often.     I  look  upon  tt 

?.^tl,  -iT"  V*  n"  ^^^^"T^ '  "•■"•"*'«  "«  "^""'^  of  i*-  They  would  rather  o 
to  the  penitentiary  by  all  means  than  go  to  the  Central  Prison.  They  ore  afraid  of  the 
strict  discipline  I  think  it  is  stricter  than  anywhere  elsei  and  of  fhe  hard  work  I 
Jw  tbi  V        ^t  ri  *?r!  \^''^'  '^'''^''  °'  '^^  Bame^haracter  in  the  west,  and 

ZrlL  ?  T^  *u ""  *^°  ^"''"-  ^  *^"""^''  'f  y°«  J^^  «"°h  •'^  Act  you  would  drive 
every  vagrant  out  of  the  country  except  those  who  went  to  the  poorhouse.  I  would  .b 
this  at  once  with  the  professions  vagrant.  He  is  something  lik/a  wild  animal,  you  can- 
ZL  K-    7      "l*'*^  ^l"}  "°u''  y°"  "^P*"'"  ^'"^  ^""^  P»*  him  to  work.     Y^u  cannot 

i^™u  fK  7''' "'  TV'""  S*°  *T  y^™-  ^  ^oo^'  "P"'^  '^o'J^  »« the  great  correcZo 
morals  m  the  human  family.  Men  who  have  got  industrial  habits  are  not  likely  to  ba  in 
danger  of  falling  into  any  trouble  of  this  kind.  I  would  recommend  one  or  more  inst  tu 
tions  where  you  could  have  work  provided  for  this  class,  and  the  appliances  for  labor  I 
think  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  these  habitual  criminals  and  drunkards. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  who  arp 
now  dealt  with  in  the  common  gaols  would  be  benefited  by  this  treatm^entT  A  I  do 
i'^^fd  r^  i  o"^  a  third  conviction  they  ought  to  be  shut  up  for  an  indefinite  period" 
It  IS  the  only  hope  of  deterring  them  from  these  habits.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  vagrants  are  generally  thieves  ? 
as  a  rule  will  steal  nothing  further  than  a  pair  of  pants  1 
the  policeman  drops  across  them. 


A.  The  professional  vagrant 
They  are  sent  to  gaol  when 


Q.  What  do  you  think  of  making  them  break  stone  for  their  meals  ?      A.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  do  mueh  good  that  way.     You  might  drive  them  away  ;o  some  othe 
place,  but  you  would  not  cure  them  of  their  habits  ;  in  fact  I  an.  doubtful  if  you  cou  . 

£r  .K  "^A^-  u  ^^.  '■'"u''^  ''""^l^"  ''^  P"*  *hem  in  an  industrial  prison  and  keep 
them  there,  and  when  t  ^y  become  wholly  incorrigible  I  would  shut  them  up  for  life 

Q.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  gaols 

?W  .TJ'"  ^-  ''^  t- J  T  """f  ^V'^'  originators  of  it ;  I  am  decidedly  of  opSn 
that  no  reformation  can  take  place  in  the  prisons  unless  the  Government  take  the  whole 
control  and  management  of  the  gaols  into  their  own  hands.  I  think  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  censured  for  doing  it.     They  might  be  confronted  with  a  bugaboo  abon 

Z  irr  \V  ^°"'*,  *'''°''  "'**  '^r  ''°'^''*  ^«  ^-^y  objection  to  the  changCo  far  s 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  concerned.  s  ,    v  x».  a» 

v«  i?V  ^"""^  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  your  ordinary  gaol  wants  supplied  now  ?  A- 
^\^  any  considerable  expenditure  that  might  be  required  to  carry  out  improvements, 
we  have  quite  a  trouble  m  getting  sanctioned.  «»ouicuie 

««««,•!?■  ??/°"  *'''°'' ''  ^^"^^^  ''!*"  incentive  to  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  If  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  being  pr=>moted  from  one  gaol  to  another  ?.  A. 
1  tnink  It  would  be  a  great  incentive. 
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P"rT'  •*"?   '^'''  ''  ™»r«  tl'^caaT.  hT  \l>*  '"'"  ''^    '^^     reformation   of     le 

come  .„  'l.rol,SStrr'h"oh'ie(''Ll''''  ?""  °'  «"■"'"  ™  'I"  o»"«rj  1    A    I  I,.. 

an  inebriate.     Idleness  Twl       *   "",  *°  '"t^^ication,  and  leads  hinTfJ.K     >   ?!"^  * 
watching  the  career Tf  a  h„°    T''  "'  "^"  ^'^''^^  ^o^rce  of  crime      £         ''k  '"''•""  "^ 

t"^%*°^°-.    The  next  is  liquor  ;ffihiran?tor"  '^'^•*y«  ^nd  something  ,b      die 
trace  the  ongm  of  every  criie  back  to  thet Tol-rce:        '"''"''  "  ^^"^^-^'^^^     Yo«  can 

neither  idlersTortSiSklrd's  ?'''a    WdHhev ''"'"'l.'f  °^  "»«  professional  order-.ho  are 
earn  the.  l.in,  in  a  legitimate  wa.Tt t^lV^  trbTd^^ll^rrdf  ^  ''  ^^  ^^^ 

ar.e?fromThrir.;rrSS^^^^^  A.  Yes    this 

nave  been  ra  sed  to  n  ra,.^^;^       .^     .         ^  "*'*  environments      T»io»»  '       ^ 

on  children,  and  other  offences  in  the  same  categorf"'"'  "''""''^'^«'  ^'^'^^-nt  assaults 
Mr.  Jury.  •'" 

l^«'r^th>aisht,.tt^^,„'"'J\^^'-^lS«>i  bone.,  pl.y  „,  ,„„t  i,„»T„ 
men,.    These  „„d  to  develop  ,he  mull.""  £  '  **'™  "'  '"""<'  «  »in.U.r  a™, 

-4  I^^HTiJ  tXaX:  „V  -»"■  -^e  *..  .,,, ,  „  .^.,  _ 
The  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jury.  *^ 

who  £v?;htt:?^^?er 'i.^^^^^^^^^^  r  r  ^^  ^'-^^  -  P-alont  amongst  those 
^urmg  the  last  year  or  two.  To  mv  mind  ,  J°".^*^«  «een  the  results  of  thriSt 
sions  under  subjection,  than  by  wor^    r/  7"  ''  ""  ^'"^'"  ^"^  °f  keepinl  menfc 

34  (p.c.) 
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Dr.  R08EBKUGH. 

Q.  I  prenumo  you  saw  the  ropoi t  of  tlin  Prison  Reform  Conference  in  October,  aiil 
know  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  (  A.  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
resolutioiiH  in  every  way.  Tiiey  nre  based  U|)on  the  Elmira  system  s)  far  as  i  reraimbr. 
It  iH  of  the  greatest  importance  to  give  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  ,30  a 
chaace  t  >  reform.  If  a  man  becomes  a  haidened  sinner  at  30,  the  uhanjes  are  that  he 
will  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  Uin  life. 

Q,  Dit  you  believe  that  the  church  arid  Sunday  school  exercise  a  b;nefioial  effect? 
A.  I  do.  I  know  that  crime  has  become  li^ss  heinous — loss  prevalent  no  v  than  it  waH 
20  years  ai{o,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  8un  lay  schools  and  the  churches',  the  mom! 
training  th>tt  the  prisoners  get,  the  more  enli-{htened  treatment  of  the  masses,  the  spread 
of  educaiiun  are  all  factors  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  services  at  your  ^aol  ?  A.  We  have  two  services  every 
Sunday.  People  come  who  conduct  the  services  and  talk  to  the  prisoners.  I  am  certain 
t)i>vt  all  these  influences  for  good  that  are  in  operation  now  will  have  a  grand  effect  upon 
the  future  of  humanity. 

Mr.  JuuY. 

Q.  Have  you  many  re-commitments  to  the  gaol  2  A.  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many.  We 
had  75  last  year  in  the  second  time,  29  in  tlie  third  time,  and  42  the  fourth  time,  Thew 
were  old  and  hardened  characters  nuny  of  th ;  n,  who  have  been  going  down  hill  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Dr.  Richard  Mauricb  Bvcke,  Medical  Superintendent  London  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  sworn. 

The    OlIAlKMAN. 

Q  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  at  the  London  asylum? 
A.  On  the  I5th  February,  1877.  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  Hamilton  asylum  in 
January,  1876. 

Q  Have  you  given  much  consideration  professionally  and  otherwise  to  the  subject 
of  heredity  1     A.  I  have  given  some  consideration  to  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminality  can  be  transmitt'^d  from  parents  to  childr,in?  A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  or  do  you  know,  whether  in  the  e  ise  of  a  child  born  of  criminal 
parenlH,  but  severed  from  them  and  placed  in  good  surroundings  with  iiroper 
associations,  the  taint  of  dislionesty  or  crime  inherited  fro  n  the  parent  would  scill  folloHr 
the  child  !     A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  would  it  come  out  if  the  individual  were  placed  in  circumstances  where 
it  would  be  developed  1  A.  It  certainly  would  come  out  in  one  form  or  other.  It  pro- 
bably would  not  come  out  in  the  same  form  in  the  child  which  had  been  well  brought 
up  in  later  years,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  child  been  reared  amongst  criminals. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  think  should  the  child  of  criminal  and  vicious  parents, 
brought  up  in  criminal  Surroundings,  be  separated  from  the  parents  in  order  to  accom- 
plish some  good  by  placing  it  in  a  better  position  1  A.  I  am  doubtful  of  much  good 
lieing  accomplished  by  separation  at  any  age,  but  if  any  good  at  all  is  to  be  effected,  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  the  parent  at  a  very  early  age. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  theory  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  crime  1  A.  Well, 
there  is  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  are  largely  devoid  of  what  you  call  moral  nature 
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or  moral  congciougnesH  in  the  coinmiinitv      Ti.;     i        ■    i   ■ 

it.iH.ul8o  dying  our.  un,l  'n^r^^TLJl^tii:'^''''' ^r'i  ''^  ^^^vis.n.  ,uul 
crnn.nai  in  ,v  defective  individuul-bor„  Z  Z  "^^  '"'°  !'  »"'«h-r  cla«,..     I  think  the 

may  l.e  parti.ilJy  idiotic  parSv  in«„n„^'  .  "^^'^'^  ''°''"  "^  <^"'«»""l  Parent*  -it 
l>y  congenital  influence  '  Lt  £|  tary  KE  "^  ""'.  P"'"'?"*^  '"">'  ^«  ^«te,nuued 
nor  insane,  but  '-ing  conceived  uSort^fn^^^^^^^  ^TJ"  "'"'  .'*™  "^'''""-  ^^'"""*'h 
oC great  diHtre«sor  tn.uble  oppreslTtl!^  „  inrf'T  u  ^'^  •'r.  ',„perfect_coM,Ji,ion. 
Many  influences  determine,  many  Scumsu  .  ^T"/'     '  *"^"''  '*"''"•"  «"-''  ^•'*-''. 

besides  heredity,  and  thes^TouLC  sXi  "  to'Tt"''  !''«  ^8*"  "»' -^  "--ndividu,.! 
secondary  matter.     The  great  n.atL  i«  |,eml  t '    'V    '?'"'  ^"  ^"'"'■''-     ''"'  '  '''^  '«  "^ 

broa<ily     heredity  i«  the  thing  th"    g  J  ^  'us^  alM  I^^       governs  everything,  h king 

else,  although  these  other  Hubfidiary'causes  como  in  Zl^^r'"'  """""'  "^  -->'^"'"l 

A.  t^ulo''uttedl"t:;;Si„^!'|3'';SJ,'S\^  •^'.'"^-tes  are  undoubtedly  transn.i.ted? 

sense- everything.  tL  Sueturr^Te  L^/^I-"'  '••'':*«-»«™' ^'-Hits-acut.,.,..  ss  of 
everything.  '    "^"^   *"'"'  "'e  age  at  which  the  hair  tun.s  g,„y_ 

aver^d.^cSnTt^Jet^wulT/^^^^^^^  *'*'  treatn^nt  of  the  children  of  criminals  ia 
the  world  with  this  hered  tary\'aint  .n  ft,  'bTo^d"  V  '"r^  "  ?''^  '''^'  '^  ^--^'"  '"^0 
remove  it  from  the  environment  of  crirn^  th?  •  •  "P^?"*''"'!  y""  to  s-.y  that  if  you 
in  son.e  form  or  other  ?    A    Yes.  almost  c;rtai„ir""'       ''"  """'''  ''"'  ''°""  ''"*^ 

childtin''o^SinlY;t?n';l  SS^^^^^^^  to  manifest  i, self    in    the 

comes  from  thnt-it  ^JeTu  ntTy  ^ot^i  'tt^:!"^  T"' ',  A-  f  think  so.  rnsaniJ; 
comes  from  a  deterioration  of  the  Slil«        ^  '      -''  criminaliry  I  thi.,k-it 

the  ker.M  of  the  whole  thing  •  T^he ^  11 '""''''  ""■''  *,•"""  ''"y*'''"«  '^'^^  '''''^  i» 
it  is  only  about  three  thousand  veLT  J  ^  °u  T""  '"  ""'^  *  ''"^  t'>°"^'^nd  years  old. 

drPd  .hoJsand  years  sint  he  had  an"  nX't"  for'thl  •  ?rl"^*""  ''  "'^'>  '"  '^  ''-■ 
thing  is  true  of  the  color  sense      tL  color  sLl  "?*^"«ct  is  much  older.     The  same 

thousand  years.  That  being'he  case  thlr«  Z  "T^  '?^  ""'*'"*'"  ^"""'?  "»«  '-^  '«>^ 
person  in  every  sixty  in  the  Srisles  i«  d!  TT^  \^^'''  '"  **^«  '''°'°''  ««"««  0"^ 
nature  is  only  about  as  old  as  th^c olo  sen^e  Jd  .h°^  '"''"'  ''"r*:-  ^^<'^'  '"*"'«  '"<'~l 
s'xty  with    no  moral  nature  at  all    hsfr't.        *''«'•«'«  «^'""thing  like  one  p  r.on  in 

sense.  This  stands  an.  "tZ^rethertrC  tt  Sh""'  ^'^  """  1"  -''"^^  "'"'°"*  '»»"  ''olo^ 
extent ;  the  dog  has  shame  fi  a  senr«f  !.     T    ■  '^"'™*'"  ^<'''^  ^^ese  to  some 

unders,auds  the  moral  sense  i' is  esZtj!]:?";?  '"'  P""'"*"»«"*.  ^-^  *«  ^IvilizeJ  man 
color  sense  b.ing  of  such  ,eP«nf  ^1  ''f^"''"''^  ^  J*"""'"  mstitution.     This  being  so   the 

being  much  older  ll^iZaitntTereNstir"  '"^"'^"'^^'  '^^^^^^  Ti^elnlellect' 
m every  thousand  born  without  LTtdlS  This t^^' '''''""  'V'^  ^''  ''"°^'«^  «' 
There  ,ro  lapses  of  the  color  sense  as  in  f"  J  !'  ^'^^l?™-'"  '^is  case  there  is  a  lapse. 
Ii8h«d  functions  lapse  the  lei  often.  '       "'"'^  ^'*"""''"  '   ^"^^  '''^  "'^est  estab- 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

the  Stripes'  on  he  neck  tLrirk  so^  "fT.  ?  ''""  ''"^  '^  '^°"«  "^"'^  ''*^«  »t«^i«tn  and 
creationfyou  will  ^^J'en  yoi  cZs  Indilns  anS  r'  '•'"'"'  °^  t'^'^  ^''^^^'^  °*  ''^^  "rute 
ge^t  atavism-you  get  a  v^^;  Wdous  progeny  ""'  °'  ^"'^'*"'  *"'^  ^^'«"°'''  ^^^ 

fectiv^e'o^LTvebM'Ltrnatltrchf  ''""'°!.'^^  ^'1  ^*^«^'^  ^^'^  ™-'^  °f  ^'-  <^- 
pta  moral  nature  which  has  come  down  from  progenitors?     A.  Yes 
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generally  cornea   down.     Or  it  may  have  been  generated  in  the  individual— It  mar  l>o 
atavism  and  not  the  result  of  criminal  parontago. 

Hon.  Mr.  ANdf.iN. 

<  What  do  you  mean  by  atavism  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  i 
lapKP. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.   Breeding  backwards  IS  it  not?    A    Yes. 

The  CHAinHAN. 

Q.  Dofs  not  this  theory  affect  a  man's  moral  responsibility  for  his  actions?  A  I 
do  not  see  how  it  does. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  theory  of  evolution  ?  A.  It  is  part  of  the  theory.  Wc 
have  left  the  orifijinal  man.  He  was  the  original  proprietor.  Wi  separated  ourselves 
from  him,  and  now  we  come  back  to  his  ground  to  displace  him.     We  are  the  nowcomtTs. 

Dr.  RosEnRuuii. 

Q.  1  suppose  Dr.  Bucke's  idea  is  that  if  we  are  exactly  as  wo  are  made  we  cannot  l)e 
held  responsible  for  our  actions  ?  A.  It  is  a  matter  of  stru  ture  and  function  You 
cannot  have  a  great  intellect  in  a  diseased  or  mal-formd  brain.  You  cannot  hav..  i 
great  inteJioct  with  sulci  shallow.  A  small  head  was  never  known  to  contain  a  hivae 
brnin  ;  neither  can  you  have  high  consciousness.  Of  course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  man  who  has  a  large  head  is  an  able  man. 

Q.  Are  these  views  in  full  accord  with  those  of  other  alienists?  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  said  a  word  that  would  not  be  fully  concurred  in  by  all  of  them.  Thes-  ^iro 
the  common  places  that  we  all  stand  upon.  Unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  irulivi- 
dual  who  has  not  taken  "p  the  entire  theory  of  evolution  as  a  reading  man  aiul  a 
scientist. 

The  Chaiuman. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  best  method  for  the  treatment  of  criminality  in  child  ten  ' 
A.  In  the  first  place,  1  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  punishment.  I  look  upon  all  punish- 
ment as  simply  revenge,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  barbarous  thing.  I  am  perle  tly 
certain  it  does  no  good  ;  I  am  perfectly  ctrtain  it  does  harm  to  the  people  who  endure'  it 
to  the  people  who  inflict  it,  and  it  does  harm  to  the  community  in  which  the  Hy.stcm 
exists.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  that  the  rights  of  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  protected  against  the  savage.  It  is  just  simply  thin  that 
wo  law-abiding  citizens  are  more  civilized  than  the  criminals,  and  those  who  are  civili/ed 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  the  savages.  I  would  not  punish  savages  any  more  than 
I  would  punish  animals,  but  they  should  be  prevented  from  the  perpetuation  of  their 
degraded  race,  and  I  would  try  to  prevent  that  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  you  control  marriages?     A.  I  would  undoubtedly  control  marriages. 

Q.  Are  well-considered  marriages  the  greatest  factor  or  agency  in  developing  a  per- 
fect humanity  ?  A.  I  think  that  marriage  is  the  best  thing,  and  therefore  I  would  say 
control  their  marriages  ;  and  I  would  say  also  that  their  seclusion  as  far  as  possible  would 
prevent  their  doing  mischief.  Coming  now  to  another  phase  of  the  question— a  more 
practical  part  of  it— there  are  associations  formed  in  England  for  bringing  out  to  Canada 
what  aie  called  gutter  children  from  the  slums  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  Thou- 
sands are  brought  out  by  these  organizations.  I  think  this  is  scandalous  and  outrageous 
I  think  It  IS  ridiculous  for  us  to  allow  this  to  go  on.  These  people  might  as  well  collect 
small-pox  and  typhoid  fever  and  serxd  them  uut.  It  is  just  adding  «o  much  more  to  the 
numbers  for  which  we  have  to  provide.  These  are  not  only  savages,  but  they  are  nearly 
all  diseased  savages.  ' 
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ividual — it  may 


doratooc]  to  ni«>ari  a 


his  actions?     A,  I 


C,OOoUo„-corn,ttrfo    Xu£  °  *?""'  12..'.00  co,.umta.«nt.  over 

th.n.  habitual  drunkard    with  al^^^^^^^^^^  '^'T/^'^  conduct  ;•  «r«at  numl.,.  of 

what  in  your  opinion  in  t he  L  wav  of  rin  '"••' *""n'l''nt  "Pon  drunkenneBH.  X„w, 
think  thi«  state  of  thi,  g  ig  h"m  t/.v  .S  !l  ^^^^ "'"^  ""^  """'"^  d.f«ctiveH.  Do  you 
a  low  type.  You  know  nerfrcHvwTn  r.  ^'  «'  '=""""•  It  comes  from  h.in/ of 
withthej;.     Such  puniThronraU  lit  m^^^  I""''"     ^'  '«  *""  *'"'    '"'"^ 

our  reformatories  L  thUclasa  The  ^rJnf  t  *''°'  If?  *""■"•  ^  '"°"'^>  «yHt.  u.atize 
make,  them  earn  their  livinK^preveLXl  t?  ."""'!'  '"1°  '''^^'^'  themf  to  try  to 
world.  To  gend  them  to  Kaol  fo^Tw  week/ nr  L  f''"*'"«  ?l^'"  "^  ^''^'^  '''"^  '"*«"'« 
in  fact  it  i.  about  the  worst  t h in /vonll  *  .t"^  '"°"^^'  '"  *°"«  ^''»"  nothing- 
with  their  appetities  whetted  b^^enfcH^.H^  ^"^,  '""''  °"'  I"  ''«^''"^  '^°»J'»'°"  «^"d 
reformation  i'n'  the  gaol,  it  Lt^ly  .df^l'loir'^hin^  of  "^**^  ''••"  °«'"'"^^--     ^"  ^"^ 

indul^;S,^::^^^i^.",,^^°t^^  -end  the  hut,itual  drunkard  to  an 

to  his  wife  and  family,  or  to  wLv.  r  V  f  i„n«  H ''  T*^  *^''u'^  f""""""  "^  ''•«  «•»">'"?« 
undoubtedly  an  advance  on  ^he  olc  '.  tha^^  5'"  "i"'"  '"'"  '  ^-  'T^**  *°'>'''  "^^ 
to  argue  th'at  the  drunkard  can  be'^Sl^nteS  '^"P'''  ""^  '    '^"'  ^  '""  "°^  P'«P«""J 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

one  a^staTnTro'm^^-ntxSnXt'  ll\lT  -'^«/-%'^-,d  a  drunkard  nearly  every 
trious  man  become  drunkarks      How  h1«  u"'"^-'^  °^  *'>*'  '"^'^''^  »*  "  «ober,  indus- 

that  drunkenness  is  the  reau  t  olZr^^lZl^T^T'''^ '°' '^'' '  ""  I  Relieve 
parent  is  addicted  to  the  vice  of  druntennr»7  T'  ^"V"*  *^°''  "«'  ^"""^  t»>"  the 
family,  from  some  ancestor,  o  the  J  celrorwhicb  /"'^-  ^'  '""^^  °"''"-  "''"'*'«'•  «'  *»>« 
it  simply  means  that  the  person  inheriHVln.e  ^      spnngs  n.ay  not  bo  drunkenness; 

inherit,  drunkenness  speciSry!  '"'^'   nature-it  does  n,t  follow  that   h« 

that  L'e'miK  a^e^^raTapp^tf^^rd^u;^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'"^  ^^^^  "°  ''-'"^-^  '-*-  and 
I  can  imagine  such  a  thing  hapneS^r    "'""'^^^[^^^'^^"'"Vonfirmed  .Irunk.rds  ?       A. 

drunkards%riminals,prostitulTrZer  unl^^^^^^^  that  people  become  vagrants 

are  born  defective-different  rlXr  neon  ewhT  "  ?  hereditary  taint-unless  they 
it  is  the  initial  thing  in  nearirrery  cl^  f  1  ,f:  1°,^°'  ^1**"**  ^^^^  ^  beli.ve  thai 
good  hereditarily  ev'er  becomJ^unLrds  o""  vagrani^  '^''  ^"^''"^  "''°  ""^  '^"^ 

The  Chairman. 

Booiet^v  afe'addttSraTlTrms^STer'r  ffl:  ^  *',^  ^"^  '^^l^"'^  "-^  -^«»-'-l 
as  a  laboring  man.  ^-  ^''^'^  P«°P'e  ""-e  "ot  hereditarily  as  perfect 

beat  t£:et'"w7tr  tL'^hrgh^B^adialr  '''^'^  ^-«5*-«  l>rought  up  under  the 
training :  but  one  boy  becomes  a  drunken  ^-  ^'  .""ITI'  •^"'*"^'  ^^^''^tion  and 
uncontrollable;  does  this  dryouthinkTohir^^  ^^°    '«    absolutely 

from^hom  he  has  inherited  th^s?endrncvToev^n  VT.'^rT  '^««  ^«™°*«  «»«««tor 
who  are,  generally  speaking  a  r^cht  oL  win  1  {  ^"''°"^»^«<J'y-  You  see  in  fam.lieg 
cannot  trace  the  c'auL  to  ^ytS^Yn  Zillll'Z::;:^^''  ^  ^"  ^''^''  ^^'  ^^^ 

^^SuI^!:^r:X::ti:':!;:^'^S^^  ^e  the  result  of  trouble  at  the  time 
A,  Well,  I  claim  that  in  Lch^:  tt^t  A^:° f!,^£?^,  ?  <'"™i'"l.  ^'-ng  so  born? 
aeltct  is  more  glaring  than  in  thenVhtV   "^l"  "°"S'^^'\*»' '^"fecc.     la  the  one  ewe  the 

apparent  amon'g.t  hflf^Jre^n^tVht^nfsLr'^^^^ht'^^^^^^  ^'T-  f'^'  T^  ^« 
<ltf«t,  may  not  be  so  apparent  Yoi,  «.nMr  \u  ^®  *'.*'*®'"'  '^'^*^^  »»  the  less 
the  less.  apparent.     You  can  believe  the  greater  but  you  cannot  believe 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.   Holding  these  views,  you  would  not  anticipate  any  great  results  from  reraed-al 
mea  ures  as  regards  this  class  ?    A.  I  would  not.     I  had  with  me  for  some  days  recentlv 
an  old  qnaker  friend  from  Philadelphia  who  has  been  for  forty  years  visiting  prisdns  a  d 
trying  to  do  good  to  prisoners      T  wi«h  you  had  seen  him.     He  visited  this  g^Jl  in  Londo 
and  he  says  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  civilization.     He  says  this  as  a  man  who  liaa 

anH^r  '^  ^-  ^-  •  ^^'.'  ^°'  °^  ^'J^  ""'''*  delightful  men  I  have  met  ;  spends  his  time 
and  his  means  in  doing  all  the  good  he  can,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  the  reformation  of 
crin.in.Us.  He  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reformation,  and  he  has  visited  gaols  by  tiie 
hundred  and  belongs  to  an  association  that  makes  it  their  object  to  accomplish  this. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  But  may  it  not  depend  upon  the  standpoint  he  speaks  from.  Many  men  may  havo 
gone  to  gaol  whose  reclamation  may  still  be  possible  ?  A.  He  says  that  people  that  ao 
to  gaol  may  not  be  much  worse  than  others  who  are  outside  ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  ^ve 
better  ;  but  he  says  that  the  equipment  they  sta.ted  out  with  they  will  carry  through 
life,  and  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  or  change  it ;  and  I  believe  this  man  is  perfectly  right. 

oaw  9:,^''^°"^'*"^  *^''3^  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  taking  in  hand  a  person  in 
earJy  life  ?     A.  You  may  do  something  but  it  cannot  be  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

«*  1  \'^««V™^"8  *j"^*  »  t'oy  ^o™  of  criminal  parents,  is  taken  from  his  mother  immedi- 
ateiy  after  birth  and  placed  in  a  good  wholesome  moral  atmosphere— he  shall  not  even 
have  had  the  contamination  of  his  mother^s  milk,  do  you  think  that  that  boy  will  be  a 
criminal  m  all  probability  ?     A.  Yes.  "uy  nm  oe  a 

Q.  Then  the  work  of  this  Commission  should  come  to  an  end  at  an  early  date  ?  A 
It  18  quite  possible  that  the  boy  would  not  steal,  and  would  not  do  lots  of  things  that  he" 
otherwise  would  have  done,  but  the  boy's  nature  was  determined-nine-tenths  of  it  - 
before  he  was  born.  There  would  be  a  low  nature  there.  There  are  lots  of  people  of  low 
nature  who  do  not  commit  crime,  who  are  cowards,  and  who  evade  the  law  •  nerhans 
viler  members  ot  society  a  thousand  times  over  than  those  who  go  to  gaoL         ' 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  you  believe  in  everv  effort 
being  made  to  raise  all  those  who  are  of  a  low  nature,  and  one  means  of  tryin'  to  iniorove 
society,  and  of  arresting  criminality,  would  oe  to  take  charge  of  tlie  children  of  c-i.nintl 
parents  and  rear  them  under  better  influence  ]  A.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  anyway.     It  would  undoubtedly  do  some  good. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Admitting  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  race  have  made  an  improvement  on 
their  savage  ancestora,  b.  that  1  per  cent,  has  lagged  considerably  behind,  don't  you 
think  that  this  1  per  cent,  is  amenable  to  all  the  influences  that  have  ameliorated  ail  the 
99  per  cent,  m  the  past  ?    A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  th  i  partial  or  general  paralysis,  a  predisposition  to  crime,  drunken- 
ness, predatory  symptoms  generally,  a  tendency  to  commit  theft,  violence,  or  even  murder 
are  the  results  m  some  cases  of  venereal  excess.  la  the  preface  of  one  of  his  Hocio- 
logical  works  Dr.  Maiidesley  givus  instances  of  this  kind?  A.  I  cannot  imacine  that 
Happening.     They    » ould  be  attributable  to  some  other  causes. 

q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  man  who  is  likely  to  become  a  confirmed  drunkard  is 
taken  in  hand  early  enough,  before  his  physical  condition  is  shattered,  and  before  the 
influences  of  alcohol  has  become  too  deeply  rooted  he  might  be  saved.     A.  I  do  not  doubt 
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A.  No,  it  is  all  wrong.     It  is  a 


Hon.  Mr.  Dbcry.  ' 

t^e  .agrancy.  and  petty  thifving.    ^Men^^i^aTe  J^^^t^^-^l^:!^ 

should  b«  self-protectingirattitide  of  bli^nl        "''r.'T'"^^  ^""^^'^^  thecrimit.al 
defective  fellow^reature^nj  ^  tat  to  So  thr^^^^^^^^  '^^  T""  '^'  ^^'"""^l  ^^  * 

but  I  would  never  loose  sight  of  one  thL    t^tl^M       "^"  ^'''.  ''"°  ^""^  ^"^^  ^"••'•^'^es  J 
as  possible.     Now  there  4s  a  wlln  „^am'JJu£«  If^'^F^^^  '''"^^  •*«  •""<^'' 

book  that  has  been  published  an7  dlcus^d  ^reat 'v      ^l'  h'«*°^y  ^*«  told  in  a  little 
bringing  1 20  of  a  criminal  progeny  into  the  wo^tK^"  T  '"'P°°«^b'«  ^°'-  ^  '»'i"k 

perKouH.     This  is  an  object  lesfon  as  to  tb«  ll}  '  ?  7^''  P'^^^.tutes.  and  other  dngraded 
the  cla.s.  •'  °"  *'  *°  ^^^  necessity  for  preventing  the  propagatioti  of 

Q.  Is  canital  punishment  right  in  your  ooinion  ? 
n  Jic  ot  barbarism  altogether.  opmion  I 

Dr.  ROSEBUGH. 

tha*  ae'rrld  ?b^f„\°'r^^^^^ 

better  social  conditions  of  varLs  kind«      I  sunno-        '^'^^  'fi'T^^^  ^""'^  influences 
A.  0In)«8.I  donotseeanythTngoutofaLL^^^^^^^  hardly  agree  with  this 

you  to-day.  ^      ^  °"'  °*  '**=<'o'^^  ^'*h  'hat  in  anything  I  have  stated  to 

The  Chairman. 

of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  themV  A  TK  ^.'"PP^  *»»»*  «ho^8  the  effectiveness 
out  of  criminality  nnd  fhTbetter  cL^i  ^"^f"  "  t°°**>«':  ^hing-the  race  is  growing 
help  the  lagging  individual  .''YoVeafhe';p^E^  ''  *'%'?"  T  --''-^^^4 

mfluence«_by  stimulating  them  by  ambition  in«fT  ^  «""°»ndmg  them  with  good 
".ake  him  a  better  man^make  him  a  1;^  „  nr^-^^"."'"  ^f^  ^"^  *^^''*S«  '"*'^  »"d 
prominent  member  of  society  A  cLerXer^JnT*  P™^««"°"»>  »»"-«  more 
will  improve  him.  There  are  none  of  us  so  Ld^'^H.  '•«'»"1 '  ''^^o^iating  with  others 
there  a,e  none  of  us  so  bad  that  w^  cannot ^^TlmprteT  ""^'  °°'  '^  ^"P'"^*''^'  "^"^ 

altogShe?;  Titi'ttuev:  u'^iTM"  "'T  "'1.'^^  ''^^'^  ^^  °^  ^''^  ^o^^^^^^n 

Dr.  RoSEBRUOH. 

tobe^ab]T:;st7tl;em^t^nt?h1^o^w^"^tt^'  t'^  reformation  of  criminals  and 
reformed.     I„  some  institutions  they^faim  I  Lv,  • '"T*'""  °*  «°"«*y'  thoroughly 

A.  That  may  be.  but  those  XhavlSn  sent  rJnl"'Tl"'  '^"''^  "^  ^^  P^'"  '^''"^•^ 
have  lu-.n  criminals  at  all.  Lots  If  vouLni^  T  "'■.°,  ^^^'^  '-««tit«tions  tnay  r..ver 
stolen,  and  I  might  have  been  sent  toCK?f''  have  stolen  a  trifling  article-l  have 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  court  who  hi^noIst^L  a   I"        '?T  with  others  ;  I  suppose 

--  trifling  thing,  but  that  is  no:^-^£t^:-^^  'i:^:^:^::^- 


m 


Li'*'. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 


Q.  I  mean  those  brought  out  by  the  charitable  societies  1 
tuose,  I  am  never  without  some  of  them. 


A.  I  have  quite  a  few  of 


Nelson  Moobe  recalled. 
The  Chairman. 

have  left  «,,„  „  ill  that  tt.,  wj  „„t  b.,n  fuJed  te  .  m^lS  "^         *  "'" 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  classification  in  the  lock-uos  1     A    T  rl^  ««  n,;  i   .u 
18  any  possibility  of  classification.  ^  ^  '*'' "°  '^'''"''  f'*®''® 

put  i^togefc''  """^  ''"*^'  P"'"°"'  '"'^"^"^  '«««*•»«"■  *^«^« '  A.    They  are  so  n.times 
The  Chairman. 

.na  r .\trie'r?i-tj  .t  ;rr  .,.ti.r  £%- a,r.  r  ""■ 


ive  quite  a  few  of 


in  favor  of  all 


years  ...  v..c  ponce  service.     T  was  «n  fU^"  T-'"'^  '"  ^Tonto. 


A.  We  have  two 


'>'ick.     The 


,.,„  OCA  OB.  ^-  ^®3>   ^^0  always 

Eon.  Mr.  Anqlis. 

priM.™  there  .tiight      We  hf„^^  ""''  "»  ■="'  »»'  «<>rrido»"h°S|,  °  w'    P'.'™'' 
.leep  .here  „  be..  .L,  e.,     '""  °"'°  "  "■•»?  «'  '»-..■  »..  « '' S  t  Jl'd  .h"/ 

The  Chairman. 

Q   I.  .her.  .0  matron  I    a.  No  matron. 

''^£.S£r '?1*t"«' -XT  nt'  7,;t   ^'»?«'-  -"f-e  'b. 
«  '"P""»'"fe„tv-fo»,hour,.redi,J„edo(thm  '"■"■'°""   ""»'«<" 


m  ' 
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UXXMBK  i'--a  J.  > 


Q.  For  offencea  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  for  charges  of  prostitutiou  and  the 
like  you  would  keep  them  in  the  cells.  A.  They  would  be  kept  unless  they  are  bailed 
by  tlie  magistrate.  The  magistrate  often  bails  prisoners  during  the  day  and  up  to 
midnight.  *^ 

Q.  If  a  prostitute  and  a  woman  whose  general  character  up  to  that  time  had  been 
good,  were  committed,  would  you  necessarily  have  to  put  them  together?  A.  Yes,  unless 
the  sergeant  removfd  the  woman  of  good  character  to  some  other  place.  The  otiicprs 
have  irstructirns  to  use  their  judgment  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  After  the  prisoners  are  tried  and  remanded  or  committed,  how  are  they  taken  to 
the  gaol  ?     A .  They  are  marched  down. 

Q.  How  fur  is  it  ?  A.  About  three  blocks.  They  go  down  Carling  Street,  which 
is  a  back  street.  We  take  them  down  in  the  patrol  wagon  as  a  rule,  now  that  wo  have 
got  one. 

Q.  What  t fleet  do  you  think  that  has  upon  prisoners  charged  with  first  offences  ] 
Do  they  appeal'  to  feel  any  shame  over  it  1  A.  They  do  sometimes.  They  often  ask  not 
to  be  sent  down  with  the  police  in  uniform,  and  I  sometimes  send  a  plain-clothes  man 
down  with  them.  I  usually  do  this  with  the  female  prisoners  unless  they  are  of  a  voiv 
hardened  sort.  ' 


A.  Yes,  there  is 
in  the  open  court, 


Q.  When  boys  are  tried  are  they  brought  before  the  open  court? 
no  private  room  for  hearing  juvenile  offences.     All  cases  are  tried 
except  charges  of  indecency. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  boys  who  have  been  committed  for  the  first  time- 
do  they  seem  to  feel  their  position  very  much  ?  I  have  strong  feelings  upon  this  point, 
I  think  that  when  a  boy  is  once  sent  to  gaol,  the  gaol  has  no  terror  for  him  afterwards! 
If  anything  could  be  done  which  would  keep  juvenile  offanders— boys  charged  with  first 
offences— from  being  sent  to  gaol,  it  would  be  the  greatest  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  boys  after  having  passed  through  the  police  court  and  the 
gaol,  look  upon  gaol  punishment  with  the  same  horror  that  they  did  on  the  first  occasion) 
A.  I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind  but  they  are  rare. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  have  passed  through  gaol  are  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  heroes  by  their  companions?  A.  I  have  known  cases  where  they  are  so 
regarded  by  their  playmates.  When  I  was  doing  duty  at  Toronto  poMce  station,  I 
have  seen  these  little  fellows  get  up  on  the  end  of  a  barrel  with  others  around  them  and 
relate  their  experiences.  The  boy  himself  thought  he  was  a  regular  hero.  After  a  boy 
has  passed  through  the  gaol  he  gets  to  think  it  is  not  so  bad  a  place  after  all  as  lie  tirst 
imagined  it  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  any  method  or  plan  that  you  oould  suggest  as  -  oing  very  ciuch  better 
for  this  class  of  offenders  than  the  system  that  we  now  adopt?  A.  I  think  mjsclf 
that  an  official  birching  for  the  first  or  second  off«nce  is  the  ber,*;  thing  in  the 
world.  The  boy  won't  go  and  show  his  marks  to  his  companions.  I  mean  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  police  oflicer  or  someone  of  that  kind.  I  would  not  apply  the  chastisement 
of  the  birch  to  a  boy  for  the  first  offence.  In  tbei  case  of  a  small  boy  it  is  often  thought- 
lessly committed,  and  perhaps  the  boy  is  led  into  it  by  older  criminals,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  without  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  1  find  a  lot  of  little 
boys  whose  parents  are  very  poor,  first  picking  up  rags  and  bones,  little  articles 
that  they  find  in  old  buildings.  From  this  th^y  go  to  steaiiiig,  and  then  they  commit 
burglary  and  other  sorts  of  crime  without  thinking  that  they  are  doing  anything  worse 
than  they  did  at  first.  " 
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how  are  tbey  taken  to 


called  upon.  "«  '^^'^  «»'et.eH  somet.m.s  for  the  boys  to  oon,e  up  when 

^^^^fr^r^^'^^  -  t-  out  on  auapended  sentences.    A    No 
.nm.nal  ..ys  again.     In  thaf  case^^^e  wSd^rS  11?^'"'   ""'"^  *''«  ^^^^   '^'J^"  '"to 

<Irun£n  d'L^i'?  ^T  S  T'  *'"'°"«'^  J'""''  ^^^^^^  generally  belon:.  t„  .h        ■    • 

t-.  are  the  ehiltn'S;rtr^S- -'J,^;^^^    ^^a^!^;  --.  ^f 

Q.  In  cases  of  that  kinH  io  ;*      e    i. 
care  under  a  suspended  sent^n  e       Do  vouT'i' •?'  ^I'''^''^"  ^*<=k  to  thnlr  parents' 
afraid  it  is  not  very  much  good.  ^°"  *^'"^  '*  '■e^''^  does  any  good  J     A    J  am 

^'^^^r^^^^^^^  ^-3  to  «aol  or  not  ?    A    r  «nd  that 

much  the  children  that  get  intrL^-Kl       ^T^^^  *°  *''«■"•  children.      Nobodv  hI! 

better  class,  and  their  parents  have  comet  L  n^T    ""''T  '"'""  "f  the  childrenT  he 

Dr.  ROSKBHUGH. 

reformation,  even  toTver'v  bld^ho/r^'"  x/  *"?  ''^''^'^e  '^  the  way  of  ouniahm«n^  j 
youn,  offender.  wh.J/ier  C  or  iirl  ^o^n  '  '^'^  ""'  ^'^''^^  ^^  is^ny'  use  at  ,11  foTf 
windows  ought-notto  be  senTtogaS^''  I  wo    d^Kl-'^T'  """  «"^''  ^'^n"  a^b^lVklg 

-St;.:ltn;-tK~i^^^ 

--n.     A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  goo'd  thin^  I'J  ZT^:iirZZrT''''  '''''''  ^"P^^" 
non.  Mr.  Drury.  ^  *    "-"oro. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q,  Of  the   1,050  commitmenti-  to  the  London  gaol  last  year.  J   ro;.ioe  540 
or  drunkenness  and  disorderly   couduot.      Are  the*  persons  who    'm     h vr.ed 

Sr,l  T^r'^^^r"'^'''^"^"'^^'''"'    A.  Most  of  them  are.     V^^^^. 
the  n  don  t  belong  to  the  town  at  all.     In  the  winter  and  in  „he  fall  of  che  y.ar  the 

0  thZ  ir  ^^--y. ""»>r "«•  ,  This  i.Jie  class  go  to  th.  gaol  then  in  grca^  nLbers! 
ThpiT        "'"?T**'*   *»«:««.  fo"'"  or  *'ve  times  over.     Some  are  almost  always  in 

XhSyrdtor«„r"^^  ^^^^^  ''■  ^^«  °"'>^  ^-^'^"«  ^^^^  -«*  '-«^-  ^o^- 

Hon,  Mr.  Drury. 

tl,,-  ?^'  ^^f,"?*^^®^®  8e«>J  s^'^srgering  in  tUe  streets  woul.i  a  policemiu  ss  a -.^enpnl 

mn"!  n^n  '';^''^^a"«'*'l^T.8°•"«*'°•^^^  ^-  '^  '*  ^vera  a.  -Tdmarr  time  aU  no 
Tri'L'^? ? r"^"'  .  '■  probabilities  are  that  the  constable  would  ap.,isthim  i;o  get  homo, 
and  advice  him  t/.  y.st  alcn^  as  .juickly  and  as  quietly  as  he  cou!d. 

„„  .  ?Ko?^rV^'''-^  ilion  -ristoad  <a^  committing  him  again  and  again  to  the  common 

f  fli'd tbL  !        ''"  '^-^'  ■  ''"'^''  ^'™""  ^°"'^  ''^^^  *  «°°d  «ff«°t  ?   A.  I  think  it  would 

1  find  that  as  a  general  ri  .^^  prisoners  fear  the  Central  Prison.     It  is  familiar  to  them 

'^^'^^^^^^^-^^^^^.  We  have  had  prisoner,  here  f™om  as  f!r  as 
C^icago-notonor.  crimma  s  who  have  come  in  contact  with  other«_.ind  the  first  thin* 
ln.fH  .f ":  u"""  ^T""*  "'  "  ^"'  ^  ^^  ««°*  "^  t'^^  Central  Prison  from  hereV'  "S 
Pr^in  ^"°*^'''  y*"  *°*^  8°  *°  ^'^^  penitentiary  than  be  sent  to  the  Central 

orisons  o??Hri,-ni°\'''J°^'^  "l  *  highly  proper  thing  for  the  Government  to  have  more 
prisons  of  this  kmd  established  throughout  the  country  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  prisons  in  England,  and  I  noticed  that  unless  they  had  hard  labor?L  they 
have  now  ,n  all  the  gaols  there,  the  prisoners  would  invariably  Jursue  their  life^f  or  m7 
It  was  labor  that  they  dreaded  above  all  things. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  boys  themselves  or  others  how  the  Reformatory  at  Pene- 
wf  anrV^frr^V  ^•-  ^°'  I.'**^^  known  lots  of  boys  go  there,  and  they  have  come 
Prison  '""*  **  ^^^^  «°  ''°"  ^^^  Reformatory  to  the  Central 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  that  have  come  back  and  are  now  living  good  lives?  A  I 
JaTeVoneto  thXH^^l^'i"''  '*'**''^-  '^"  T^^^e  maker.  I  have  known  several  who 
the  pKuemiary  and  s"  o'n         """'''''  "''"  "'""  ""^^  ''"°  ^^^^^  *°  the  Central  and 

munity  ?  A.  Not  If  once  they  have  had  a  taste  of  city  life.  When  boys  come  from  the 
country  mto  the  city,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  them'  in  the  country  Lin  They  are 
always  hankering  to  return  to  the  city-in  fact,  you  cannot  keep  them  if  the  count^ 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  or  girls  brought  out  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain  by 
these  societies,  Dr.  Barnardo,  Miss  Rye,  and  others,  who  have  -  if  mI  into  criminal 
courses  are  a  source  ot  trouble  to  the  community?  A.  We  often  fc^A,:  .hem;  the  girls 
especially  fall  into  bad  ways.  Lots  of  girls  who  are  prostitutes  in  ■-»,.,  country  are  girls 
who  have  been  brought  fro-,  he  old. country.  They  ge^  m^  :  v o  the  country  ?hey 
become  unmanageable  a*  the  Is,  and  the  people  who  bror-  '■  a  out  don'c  report 

them      After  a  time  they  g-.  k   .    prostitution  and  drunken  hu^  .  ' 

this  class  are  more  apt  to  get  into  the  way  of  drinking  than  girls  ;' 
country.     I  think  very  many  of  them  go  wrong  through  heredi^i,  - 
strong  enough  to  resist  temptation.      They  are  physically  weak.' 
children  who  come  out  with  their  pirenta.     I  am  talking  of  thos 
slums,  and  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  absorbed  into  th" 


Old  country  girls  of 
he  same  class  in  this 
.!!'".*■„  They  a-e  not 
'.  voi  not  talking  of 
L.iiught  up  in  the 
tation  here.    I 


■  a- --.. —  f— 1"'°"  "»   uciug  auauiueu  inroiin°     r  v.: lation  here.    1 

would  recommend  prohibition  altogether  for  them.     I  would  say,  moieover,  that  besides 


HI 


r,  i.  roiioe  540   were 

10  i'ere   jh-vrijed  with 
Porhip"  one-lii.lf  of 

11  oi  tlie  y*fM  the  com- 
1  grta'-  numbers ;  some 
almost  always  in  gaol. 
vant  freedom  for  is  to 


oJiceuiau  bs  a  general 
"rdinary  time  at. J  not 
Siiist  him  i;o  get  houi% 


being  undesirable  citizens  in   fi,»       i  ^^^^==  ^___ 

described  bring  country  girU  J.'   .u^^"^"  ^  '"»^«  "ft^n  known  eirls  ^r/i       ,  "'"f""'^^ 

Tr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbmv.  '^  ^  «°  '""'  •■*  P^vented  („„,  Lm'gl^re 


really  don't  set  Vorhrcann  .T  V^'-^'-^o-'t  statin 
now  he  can  put  his  hand  upon  all  of 


.  T "-  ""  J'""  'ininic  of  thi 

them'^  *"y  ^^"gth  of  time,   and 

The  Chairman. 

that  ShenToKf'the'iow  '  '"  /"«^*"^'  ^'«^°"to  and  here   ar« 

arrangementsTe    mperflcT   wr^^'"..'*"   ''''^^y  ho"«ed  in  Vc's  ^wh   '*  l''^  °'"»'«" 
bedrooms,   are   not   nfnnlt?  '       '®j®  ''»«  divisions   in  the  hn,fi        T^®*"®  ^^«  ««n"ary 

in  the  community  ?  TTll  °'"^''.  *»•'«  h*«  the  eSct  of  '  n^'' ''P''^'^"^  ^"  the 
allowed  to  mix  tLfhen  f      '""i"  "  ^'^-     The  careless  wav  ,-f  °t-T^  .  P™«'"»tion 

hospital  I  findrhatfhtTsrcre'"oftr°'  """^  "--  wYe  "pe't  co^  ""^  ^" 
are  picked  up  in  the  streets  w^o  .  u^""  ^°^°g  ^^ong.  There  a?«?nl  T^  '"*°  ^''^ 
most  of  them%herthevltintn  fK-""  ^'''  ^°'  '^"^Pital  purposrand  i  K  ""/"'""  ^'*''' 
sleep  down  sWrs  in  a  ifofi       1  *u  ^^f^'  ''^dleftfarm  houses      a1     ^ ^"""^  ^°"«^  that 

it  exii?o\rslme  exttV'T  f  *^/  ^'^'^^  ^««"'t«  m  towns  ?    A    7  . 

huddled  up  together     llL  f."'  ""'  ^"'^  ^°"«««  ^^  which rej  wn^,     '^^  ^°'  *'»"k  that 

•re  likelylodriftW^-'-         ""?"''"■  •"»  concerned  U,.IrJ°?"' *""!"'■■»«  in 
P.W.I  ne8°eo,"''C<l  «."?''  T;  """"s"'  "■S'otrSldT.K-'  ''™"''°  P"'«° 


Hon.  Mr.  DRURy. 


WH.«.e.er=Jl^--~^^^^^ 


»        ^■ 
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concerned.     Drunkenness  also  has  decrease.!  when  the  increase  in  the  population  is  lak.n 
nto  account.     I  do  not  think  that  there  is  one-half  of  the  drunkenness  in  London  now 
that  there  was  when  I  caine  here. 

Dr.  RosEBRuaii. 

}i.  How  do  you  account  for  this?     A.  The  feeling  is  grown  again.t  it.     It  is  not 

5o  .^  inTn  ir  °\'^"  "":;•  "*  ''.  "r^^  i^  ^''  *'°'  ^  •"^•^  '"  ««  ^^out  t  drunk  as  a  lord 
to  t;o  into  the  bars  and  spend  the  day  in  drinking. 

wnnl,?"h?a  ^'"".  lu"""  ,**"'!  if  there  were  a  law  against  what  is  known  as  tre.ting,  it 
would  be  a  Kood  thing?  A.  I  think  so.  li  a  barkeeper  were  prevented  fro.n  giWus; 
dnuk  to  people  who  paid  for  each  others  drinks,  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  Drunken- 
ness iH  largely  caused  by  the  habit  of  treating,  amongst  young  men  especially. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  on  Saturday  night  early  closing  has  a  good  effect?     A.  I  do  I 
am  sure  it  has.  '  =  i?  «v,  * 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

=.K  •^"  ^°  r"  *'''"i'.  ^^*.*  ?"''  ''''®°*^  '^'^  "  °°'^  in  a  shape  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
sobriety,  or  do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  law  more  stringent  ?  A.  [  think 
80  far  as  all  the  powers  that  can  be  given  are  concerned  it  is  the  best  license  law  I  have 
ever  heard  of  or  seen  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety. 

♦K„f  ?■  '^"i,^""  l"  *  measure  attribute  the  sobriety  of  the  people  to  the  improvements 
that  have  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  license  law?  A.  I  do,  b,.t  not 
altogether.  But  I  may  say  that  in  a  measure  it  was  true,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  .-et 
whiskey  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  get  it.  The  law.  however,  prevents  his 
going  anund  on  Saturday  nights.  The  men  who  get  drunk  on  the  sly  do  n.t,  as  a 
ru  e  go  round  that  way ;  they  don't  want  to  let  everybody  know  it.  Such  m-m  will 
get  drunk   if    it   is   to  be  got  in   the  country,  and  no  liquor  law  will  prevent  them 

prSteYb  law  ""^  ""  "°  ^^'^  *''  *^"  "'""^  ""^^'^  ''^'^^*'^  "  *"''''''  "•"  ''°"" 
Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  about  your  "  cribs  ?  "     A.  We  don't  have  any  here, 
that  we  k^°ow'd'°"'  ****  ^°"^^^  °^  prostitution  ?     A,  There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution 
Q.   But  you  have  got  prostatites  in  gaol  sometimes  ?     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  A.  They  come  from  other  places  and  set  up  here 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  know  of  them  we  bring  them  up  and  get  rid  of  them  by 
the  magistrate  giving  them  six  months  unless  they  clear  out. 

♦k-f  S"  ?°  yo"  think  that  it  only  comes  to  this,  that  young  fellows  get  rooms  and 
JS!L  ?  '?"^°'^\^y  ^,^^°h  '?  usually  confined  to  houses  of  prostitution  is  carried  on 
there  (    A.  I  believe  this  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  cities. 

A  T?;-^*^'u*^  practice  increased  here  since  the  closing  of  houses  of  prostitution? 
A.  I  think  it  has.  I  know  th>it  before  the  housej  of  pr.,3citatio.i  weci  ol  )se  I  [  did 
not  J.earof  it  existing  to  any  extent.  Since  that  time  [  know  tiiab  fellows  have  got 
^T^A  u  fifirls  generally  are  living  aroua.l  th,  town,  somo  of  them  at  respectable 
boardmg  houses,  and  the  people  they  are  living  widi  believe  th^t  tliey  are  workin- in 
a  factory  or  m  some  other  legitimate  occupition.  The  officers  havo  told  thnm  That 
these  girls  were  not  really  working  at  all  and  advised  the.n  to  send  them  away. 

Dr.   RoSBBRUGH. 

.,,    Q-  How  many  saloons  have  you  licensed  in  Lo  idoii  1     A.   £  think  there  are  between 
htty  and  sixty  altogether,  saloons  and  taverns. 


iSeotI     A.  I  do,  I 


58  of  prostitution 


\  I  think  there  would.     I  tLnVrSe'r^is  :„^  i„"  .'^'"'^  ''^'^  ^"'^  ^^  'e-  d.inkin«, 
when  he  «  on  his  way  home  in  an  even^n'        "''"*|r™«»^  *«  a  young  nma  to  dr  nk 
the«e  young  men  would  not  on  their  Tay  Kme  1    1™  ""'''  "°^  «°  '"^"^  of  the  n! 
Q.  Some  people  seem  to  have  an  i ,      T  '^  '"'"^  ^'''"^^  '°'-  J""^.       ' 

A   Idon't  thin'k  i't  would"  Itts  no!  £   ot  !  ^°"'i«->-age  unlicensed  houses? 
unhcensed  houses  would  not  sell  much  "'     "  *•*"  '^"^^'-n^  ^'ere  'oakoi  up  the 

there'J-re^p'iLes"  of  JhaJ  kind  tie';:  '''T  °^  '^''  ^''^^^  '"  Toronto,  do  you  ?   A    r.    m  •  u 
niH         r^-  J^  "  *°  "^«««  P''»<^e3  that  most  of  fhi^^  *"'''  '^"  '"j""°»'^  «tf«--t  upln  the 

8    oiore  ne  is  mside  the  prisoner's  dock 


ere  are  between 


Dethoit,  August  23rd,  1890. 


Present  •  J    W    L  •  --'«""■,  August  23rd,  1890. 

Dr;Kosebrugh?rF:j:^;2;:™^'^^  Hon.  Chas.  Drury  ;  Hon.  T.   V7.  Aaglin ; 

Oapt.  Joseph  Nicholson  gave  evidence. 
The  Chairman. 


I,  >    <• 
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in  .1  ^"n?"*.'','!'  '"  •'•''.  «''**b'-'»»'"'^"* »     A.   It  was  eRtablished  29  yearn  ago 
to  the  0,ty  of  DHroit.  hut  of  , ,   .  ,.     -^anized  undo,  the  b Jed  * 


It  beloiii«s 


v^lJHinute^e;ldT,a-=^^^ 
Th^  w?h  ^  '^■•rangeme.  t  M.at  I  may  deem  advisable  an  regards  their  keep  arfd  »Ston  u  e 
?1  V  here  ThSr""'""'',"*  ""  '°  T«'^^  prisc.era's.m toned  as'^first  oJ  nde^  or 
Z'for ""men  "'  ""  "'°"  ""  *°  ''^^  ''^*^  P"«°"'  '''^^  *''"  '«  *»>«  -'r  P-»n  i.. 


HlR'h 

out 
r  a 


«ffv.   ^"        *•  ^°"  »"*^''7^«d  to  receive  Unit-!  Bta-...    j.r,8oner«  ?     A    Yea      For   ^ 
offences  as  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  counterfeiting,  mail  robbing    staae  robhh,, 
m  the  territones.     J  have  quite  a  number  of  men  fro.u'the    erriS      ThisTs  nnd 
contract  with  th,>  government  at  Washington.  erruories.     ihis  is  und. 

Q.   How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  the  prison  now  ?     A.  We  have  390  m^n  a„  I  ^i 

Wb  don't  ,!k.,k.r,   United  State,  pri.one™  .'■o  come  in  for  anything  and  overythi,,.. 

rh.v:V."  dSeTlS  &"  ""'  ""'"  *  ''"■  ""'  '"  •°^""»*  "»»  ""^  »P  •"  "'J 

Q.  Are  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  definite  oeiiods  ?     A    V«b      w^  i.„,     . 

othe,ti„It^°z3,..riLtvr;Lt,■;I3e•"t;■^^^^^^^^^^ 

hTonln?    •         J''"8trate  this  here  is  a  man  whr  can  shot  .on  his  term  by  good  conduct 

P^haTsS^tter'thanlls^rn""  '^'^r''^  f  \'  -^  another  manVos'e  Idut 
pernaps  better  than  his  can  ,     v,oth„u^  to  benefi      is  conditi  -a  or  shorten  his  sentence. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ot  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  where  all  thp  or  ison. .  ^ 
are  put  together  under  the  same  conditions  ?     A.   I  think  it  could  be  mad   to  wo  k°   rv 

ToIlZfrT  '««?r'""'-  "'-  r  ^''''^  ''^■^'•*'  "'  ^^'"'-^  ■'  -"d  still  more Tie-al 
ft  cril  dLei^VnT-  ?/^'^'"T^'•''"'• .  ^ '•  only  drawback  to  this  system  is  rhat 
It  creates  deceit  and  is  apt  to  leaa  to  dissimulation.  Ativ  man  will  a^iume  to  bo  -  ,i 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  his  sentence  even  when  he  -".^  not.  ~ 

or  characL°?V  yts'.*  """^  "^^  ^^  '"'  ""  ""'°*  ^'■''°''"  "'''^''''^  aay  cha..ge  ot  hea-. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  generally  the  r       ?  No,  it  is  not  gei.  mlly  tb^  cas.-  but 

^r^in  ■'^^-  "^  the  recommitments  of  thes,  .risone, .  again  ;  they  will  '  v^  you  the 'be^ 
mean,  of  judging  on  this  question.     Then  they  have  a  special  class  of  pr .   ,new      A  grea 

^eal  '^Z^ZT"^"''"^  ^°  P"'°"  ^•"^  ^^^  ""*  ""«  ""•^^•-  exceptional  circ,  ..stance,,  a 
great  many  men  commit  offences  from  circumstances  that  are  entirely  accidental     These 

2?irr«I  T""  8°b^'='^*7*°l  «g«^i°  in  any  case.  Then  there  is  another  class.  Those  wh^ 
^!^.1J  f '■''^  ul  •■«g"'**'on«'  ''nd  whose  conduct  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  these 
men  come  out  and  behave  themselves  for  a  little  while  and  then  go  into  another  crime, 

nriso?er«^'^fw??  ^T  K°  ''■*'\  **", -f '    r"^"  ^  ^°"''*  «°  «""  ^^'tl^^r  ^i^^  this  class  of 

prisoners.       l  would  nnf   rhnm  in  for  l'f<»        T  ~„..ij    1_-  4.1  .  • 

^ble  evidence  that  the^e  hVdl^een  a'iiange'of  St."^'"^"  "'"  ^  ""'"'  """'"''^ 


any  change  of  hea" 


Q.  What  would  vou  An  wUk  iu  ,.  ■ 

the  stateg  would  ioiti  in  ,f  fk  "  ""oiices  f     a.   Yes,  I  think  so       a«„*i  t'"8<  ner» 

I  have  got  n,en  pCl  3  he  «     TjiV^^^^"  »•«»'*  be'  woS  Tut  ^oTi^^al"*'  "  T" 
and  he  is  releaaed  on  parole  b.,fh«        T  '"  °'^'  '"'"'^  her«  ;  say  I  will  ^'u:**'''"'''^- 

Ohio  is  working  iurwelf"'''"  ""''^^  *»'«'"-*  stringent  t'Sattent'    Thif^tJi" 

Q.  At  what  prison  ?    A    Af  n«i,     u 

t-  •     A.  At  Uolumbus  penitentiary 

Ih.v?to"fi„?;i?£''?,h7"'*»l' '¥»•{'«•■»  wort.  ».i.to„riJv,     A    Th        ,    ,    , 
opposed  tolt^sylt^^*!^?"  m^'l"''"  ^^"^^^  y°«  have  got  the  reoutaHnn  „*  u  • 


f' .    ♦ 
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think  that  to  a  man  who  is  meditating  crime  thin  tystem  might  be  an  incentive  to  com. 
rait  that  crime,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  would  probably  be  abl«  to  effect  hii 

iX\lVa%m7iT  •"""''     ^-  '   ^°"''  ""'  '^'^'^"-^  ^^'"^^  ^-'-''-  -y-^'- 

half  that  he  would  not  aWe  if  he  knew  that  the  probable  punishment  for  h* 
crime  would  be  seven  or  eight  years?  A.  That  is  one  of  the  rinks  you  run,  but  vnu 
must  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  Judge ;  I  woul.l  always  make  the  sentence  dependent 
upon  something  with  regard  to  the  man's  character,  and  if  it  turned  out  that  he  haJ 
studied  the  thing  up  in  order  to  have  a  short  sentence,  I  would  hold  him  for  th« 
maximum  period     ir  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

Dr.  ROHKBRUOH. 

y.  This  indeterminate  sentence  is  associated  with  the  parole  system  and  is  an 
imiK)rtant  factor,  for  it  enables  you  to  bring  the  man  bank  again  if  you  tind  he  has  beeu 
playing  the  hypocrite?  A.  Yes.  The  parole  is  of  great  value  as  regards  indeterminate 
sentences.  ° 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  But  this  man  might  go  to  Mexico  when  you  placed  him  on  parole,  how  thon 
I  suppose  in  that  case  you  would  not  care  so  long  as  he  was  out  of  the  community  ?  a' 
No,  we  would  not  care  in  that  case,  we  would  be  rid  of  him. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  would  recommend  the  indeterminate  sentence  provided  there  were 
coupled  with  it  the  Ohio  system  of  liberation  on  parole  ?     A.  Ye». 

Q.  Would  you  adopt  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  such  an  institution  as  vou 
have  here  ?     A.  No.  ' 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  recommend  it  for  the  Central  Prison  at  Toronto  ?  A  No 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  fair  test.  1  would  not  have  it  applied  to  short  sentenced 
prisoners. 


A.  Yes,   we  do  it  here  at  the 


M£.MMaKX-.V    i^J'.i  H' 


Q.  Would  you  apply  it  to  a  boys'  reformatory? 
reformatories  or  the  reform  school. 

Dr.  ROSEBRDOH. 

Q.  Will  it  not  be  an  incenti'  e  to  good  conduct  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  work  a  com- 
mutation of  a  long  sentence  ?  A.  They  get  that  now ;  we  have  that  system  in  force 
We  have  a  good  time  law  noN.'  which  gives  a  remission  of  two  months  in  the  year  We 
have  our  records  here,  and  if  you  go  back  they  will  shew  you  right  along  that  theiv  is 
entered  each  man's  remissions.  An  account  is  kept  of  every  man's  conduct,  and  if  he  is 
guilty  of  offences  against  the  regulations,  or  breaches  of  discipline,  or  destroyir-g  articles 
or  any  other  mfringments  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  institution,  these  are  counted 
agamst  him,  and  I  take  so  much  time  off  every  year  i  they  behave  themselves. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now  as  to  labor.  What  system  of  work  have  you  in  this  institution  ?  A 
Chair  making. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ?     A.  Since  the  house  started. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  industry  for  prison  labor?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  prisoners  who  come  in  who  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  woodwork  or  machinery?  A.  If  a  man  can  do  nothing  else  we  keep  him 
handlms:  lumber  in  the  yard.  Then  we  put  him  in  the  cane  shop  and  teach  him  how  to 
cane  the  chairs ,  then,  if  he  u  no  use  by  himself,  we  put  him  tohelp  some  other  fellow. 
The  proportion  of  men  who  know  this  kind  of  work  when  they  come  in  is  very  small. 


'mh 


e  provided  there  were 


n  institution  as  you 


ve  do  it  here  at  the 


his  institution?    A. 


The  mi^jority  of  those  who  o         i.  — 

work  he  p™t8  him    ft    •«"'"• '^»*  "  he  «e«8  he  in  aTk^lvf  n   "  '/  '"""''  """'"ctory  hi 

•eparate  entirely   'tht'^t" "  '^"*''"  ""Pa^to  from  those  of  M.-  « 

"  ^.«  -u.  tt'r.rrr.— -lit  -'  '•"™' '-rr  jij-^',;; 
^  vvXrr£«»%^»^h  ,.,„  .H„.  ^,  ,„,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_^ 

year  ^ve  I'j^^rofit'  JfTsIsS*  1  r^  '"'"«^-'  °P-««ons  last  year  ?    A    T 

.      Q   Will   you   tell  us  how  ^     u  ^^  industry  that  ,^e  carry  on 

■noIudingelothinK.  beddrn^aTd  exn«V°"''  P'"^'*'^  """ntenance  costs?     A    A..  T 

gone  as  hlg°h  i*e%V"  '*"'''  """  *^«  ^^is  in  the  way  of  profit  ?    A.  Yes  I  hay 


Hon.  Mr.  Druht.  ^        ^  expectations. 


Vi     r^MJlOKlf. 


.    t 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  prison  then  is  aelf-suataining  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A..  Yes,  and  more  ; 
I  make  my  own  repairs.  Here  is  an  iron  fence  that  I  got  now.  The  cost  of  that  I 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenue.  I  put  upon  the  chapel  a  new  roof,  and  whatever  other 
buildings  I  want  I  always  have,  and  all  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  present  my  own  voucher 
for  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  meet  with  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  outside  public  ? 
A,  Not  now,  we  are  on  good  terms. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opposition  from  the  labor  organizations,  for  instance]  A,  Xo, 
we  had  at  one  time,  but  not  now. 

Q.  Or  the  manufacturers  1    A.  No. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  What  effect  has  your  institution  upon  similar  outside  industries  ?  A.  Well,  iliere 
are  three  chair  making  establishments  in  Detroit  now,  and  the  industry  has  practically 
been  developed  since  we  began,  and  one  of  the  three  is  larger  than  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  travellers  t        A.  One  man  only. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  all  that  you  require  iu  the  open  market?  A.  Yes.  We  get  the 
same  prices  as  other  manufacturers.  We  keep  the  rate  that  they  do,  but  we  make  a 
better  article  in  my  opinion ;  in  fact  I  am  sure  there  is  no  better  article  made  in  the 
States  than  we  turn  out  here. 

The  Chairmas. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  the  system  of  giving  the  prisoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings ! 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  well  1  A.  If  you  could  get  some  principle  where 
all  would  be  paid  for  their  work  properly  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  but  that  is  a  thing 
that  you  would  find  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  One  man  might  get  into  a  shop 
and  do  as  much  work  as  two  othe'-s,  and  those  other  two  would  expect  to  get  the  same 
proportion  of  their  earnings,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  many  more  of  these 
others  to  make  a  chair. 

Q.  If  you  discriminate  I  suppose  it  wouM  give  rise  to  jealousy  f    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  labor — hard  labor  of  an  industral  kind — as  a  very  important  ele' 
ment  in  prison  management  and  discipline  1  A.  I  think  you  could  not  get  along  without 
it  very  well.     I  think  it  would  be  cruel  to  put  a  man  in  idleness. 

Q.  Are  the  men  that  you  get  from  the  city  mostly  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  class  had  you  last  year  ?  A.  ^  ,304.  The  majority  of  them 
are  sent  in  for  periods  from  twenty  to  ninety  days. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  on  1    A.  Well,  you  cannot  get  much  work  from  them  at  first 

Q.  Do  you  iind  these  men  industrious  when  they  get  over  the  elfects  of  their  spree! 
A.  If  they  would  only  work  outside  as  well  as  they  do  inside  the  gaol  many  of  them 
would  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  a  stint  1    A.  No,  we  don't  stint  them. 

Q.  Apart  altogether  from  the  reform  of  the  prisoner,  do  you  think  it  ia  necessHry 
in  order  to  have  good  discipline  in  the  institution  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
system  of  labor  t    A.  I  do. 
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ion  of  their  earnings ! 


c  and  disorderly  class  ? 
rhe  majority  of  them 


>rk  from  them  at  lirst 


outtlde  I^V"?  thi^tifu  P™;° '*^»- '°«"'«™  f  ">?  .ppt«i.ble  «.te«t  with  tree  UWr 

...red .» obieoti,™ ;  ,„  «^br.hT.ir„;Sitr.c  :z,^i.z' ' 

that  I  wL  carrying  on,  I  wS  not  like  it^  hT  Tf  .^7"^  °°''  ""''^  *^^  same  industry 

Dr.    ROSEBRUGH. 

,u  Je  liffiK::;  :r:;,Vow'3r;or  X:^rj:rTir:r^  °»'  -"r' 

would  inflict  the  least  injury.     I  had  another  fnTfuf .    u  T""'**  ,*''^®  ^^^  °°®  *^** 

their  foreman's  salary.        ^  ^     °''''^'  ^'"'y  ^^^^  "°*  ""^^^'ng  «°o»gh  *«  Pay 

Q.  They  ran  behind  did  they  ?    A.  Yes,  they  ran  behind  to  the  extent  of  $280,000. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  ?    A    Vah      t  f  h;„i,  •*  • 
detrimental  to  the  nroner  worWina  nf  fL  J^-     *^  "r    ^^"^'^ '  .  -*•   ^es.     1  think  it  is 
System  is  the  proper  systeL  ^  P"'"'''     ^°  ""^  °P^°^°'^  ^^^^  ^tate  Account 


Q.    And  that  the  work  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  ? 


A.  Yes. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

only  ?ech2:RS:ren?  Inlad  oft  -°*-°*.  «^«*- .^o  any  great  extent  1  A.  It  is 
labor,  the  manufalr^J  paysl'^th  for  tTA  r  ^^'^^^'T*^  "*  '°  "^"''^  *  ^^^  ^°'  ^' 
upon  is  supposed  to  bTa^p^e  JhTwil  InofperS  tt^  T^""'"''  Y '^'  ?"^«  ^«''««'* 
undersell  others  engaged  in  the  sTil  b,  1  ™  1  f  ?^  ^   T"   ^^^2^'"^  *^^  '*^°''  *« 

gether,  and  we  can  come  to  a  comVon  understanding  as  to  'nT'  '""'  "f  ^'  «°  *''■ 
articles  in  the  market.  "naerstanding  as  to  how  we  are  to    put   our 

staff tdt  yourr11n?ror'«f '  Institution,  have  you  the   entire    control    of   the 
the  place!    ^  °'"'*™'  "'^"'^  movement  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  about 


f»:;  '■ 
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p.: 


?  ^'^i 


Q.  Do  you  discharge  your  officers?    A.  Yes. 


Boar?'.?H  11         ?!"  '^.^^^'^      ^-  ^"^     ^^«'*y  ye'^r  I  ''ring  my  pay  roll    to    the 
S?  r«i.  H     l-      ''*"*  *°  '"'^  ^'^^  P^y  °f  *"y  offi°«r.  I  «*V  I  would  like  to  have    1 
pay  raised  ;  his  services  are  worth  more  than  we  are  giving  him.     The  probabiUtv  is  f  h 
my  recommendation  would  be  carried  out;  then  as  refards  anotherri  wouW  s^^  fh 
Zr^        flu^l  ^'  ''  ^°''*^-     '^^^y  i-i-ariably  fix  this  every  year  and   r   just  fill  To  J  e 
form  ;  and  that  is  my  wages'  sheet  for  the  current  twelve  months.  ^ 

We  h^ave^our  men'^^^fR'  ^T^  '     ^^  ^}^  ^^y"'""     ^^''y  «>»"  '«  *PP°i°^«d  for  a  year. 
\ve  nave  tour  men ;  ray  Board  is  supposed  to  be  non-political.  ' 

cnn  a?;  ?«°  y°«  j'lin^  it  necessary  that  the  warden  of  the  prison  should  have  the  power 
you  are  possessed  of  m  regard  to  the  employment  of  his  men  and  the  dische^  of  them 
1 11?^  T     Vr'^J*  ^  ^'S^^y  important.     If  he  is  to  have  good  order  in  his  pri  on 

toriwff  I  hadTJf.  '"'^'"'  '!■     ^  ""^  ^"'«  ^  '=°"^'i  •^"'^  ^^^'•y  °n  tiis  prison  so  sat    a" 
torily  If  I  had  not  the  appointment  of  my  own  officers. 


Q.  Do  you  judge  every  man  on  his  merits  ? 
Mr.  Jury. 


A.  Yes,  sir. 


A.  No, 


r  h«v?"Z7  "^""'^  ^"*"^  **'^  difference  between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
I  have  got  two  men  on  my  Board  Democrats,  and  two  Republicans. 

Dr.    ROSEBBCQH. 

no.,  ^"  }  ^''u  "'^  "'^^  *°  '^'**'^  ^''**  y°"  consider  the  minimum  number  of  men  that  vm, 
keenT  ^^  ^ri'^"  P-^^^' ?  A.  Oh,  I  think  if  I  came  down  to  IsS  or  loS  t  woul 
keep  me  pretty  hard  to  get  the  accounts  even. 


Q.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  at  least  160? 
cheaper  than  300  men,  and  300  cheaper  than  100. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  a  similiar  institution  in  the  State  have  you  not  i 
lonia,  that  is  somewhat  similiar  to  this. 


A.  I  think  so.     I  keep  500  men 


A.  We  have  one  in 


Dr    ROSEBBUGH. 

t^  ««2"hr?l''^°^-"^JI'  Ontario  several  counties  were  united,  would  you  recommend  them 
t^ffh^l     ^°  institution  such  as  this  unless  they  could  employ  fully  150  men  ?    A,  Id 
not  think  so      I  think  150  men  in  a  prison,  and  at  prison  labor,  would  be  equivalent  to 

2  Z  I,  T     '  '"'"'  '-°*  ™.r  'J^""  *^**  '  ^^'''S  them  altogether.   Some  good  men  vi 
do  as  much  as  any  man  outside,  but  you  have  to  take  the  average. 

The  Chairman, 

in^nJ?:.-  y°"  *'^  *  r?™  *^**  "^^  ^"''^  ^°^  '^"^  ^"^^^  ^«  «»lled  a  Central  Prison  ;  it  is  an 
ndustnal   prison   like  your  .own.     Prisoners  are   sentenced   to  that  establishment  by 

i.lI^(T.^-  '  """^^  ^°T  ^'^  ^'-'^rf^""^  ^'■°'°  *•»«  '=°'"°>°°  g°al«.  ^here  a  warrant  is 
left  in  Idleness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  this  prison  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Province,  in  Toronto.  The  gaols  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  Province  are  a  long 
nZn«LV«T*  .?^"*'*l  ^"T-,  ^""^  ^^^  inconvenience  and  expense  of  removing 
thr.«fIhH  I,     T  ?f  ^""^^  ^'^   '"'*  *°  ^^  ''^'y  '^"satisfactory.     Would  you  recommend 

111  nrnflr.  K  ^^'^J  ^7""  T.'^  V'T^  "^  ^^^  '^•"*^  '^^'^'^  f°'  «'»°'-fc  ^ate  prisoners  so  that 
all  could  be  kept  employed  1    A.  I  certainly  would, 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  t«  establish  industries  in  the  comiium  aaois  ■?    A   No. 
not  very  well. 


Q.  Following  out  what  Dr.  Eosebrugh  has  just  asked,  do  you  think  you  could 


carry 
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appointed  for  a  year. 


publicans.     A.  No, 


I  keep  500  men 


L..  We  have  one  in 


ou  gaois  i     A.  No, 


ik  you  could  carry 


well.  8 ,  out  1  tnmk  with  that  number  you  could  manage  it  very 

Mr  Jury. 

the  l^°B;rm'::^[n  ttSn'^af  *^\^-^-,-d  Labor  Umons.  Have  you 
had  probably  less  f  .ubirthanTniothpr  l^  ^^^  TJ'?"  *''«  ^''^^We  existed?  Il 
of  the  syste^  I  had.     TL^SubTeVST.ItrtllTa  T^^^^^^^  --  "^  ^-o' 

the  laws,  provisions  which  would  hav7blen  S.T,=  .        t^^y  t"ed  to  get  in  some  of 
regards  our  system  of  work      ThevL!      i  ""J""^"?  *»  "e-     We  had  no  trouble  as 
rnted  by  theiabor  CoZtioners'    I  h  d' Sfs%rTm1b    n."  l'^'''^  *^^^-      ^  -« 
^nJ  the  other  Commissioners,  and  they  univerSly  endor-d       '"'  ^T'y^^^^^^'  Hlmois. 
manner  m  which  the  work  wks  carried  on   ««h?-^  endorsed  my  system  of  labor  and  the 
eats  than  those  adopted  elsewhere  '  °*  '"''  detrimental  to  the  laboring  inter! 

.arkS^iS/T.  STwa'yt  tefrrcal  t^e^^  ^  r  Tt^^' ^^-««"^- 
making  boots  and  shoes  which%ired  at  tVe  tTL  Hofk  eha7ge    ''  ^''  '  '°'^*^^'=*  '"' 

Idro^pe^ttKe-reTstrn?^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -  .our  time .     A.  Yes, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drusy. 

fj,of  ^"  ?°  ^'l"  S^'  ^"y  P'ofi*  off  the  food?    A    We  ^et  «i  ,,..  u    j  r       , 

that  are  brought  to  us  from  the  counties      Thfcost  i«!t   \    ?      ^^^'^  *°'"  ^'^^  Prisoners 

per  head  ;  probably  it  runs  about  50  or  55  Ints  per  week      ""'""  '°^  '  ^"^^  ''''''  ^''  ^^^ 

Q.  What  number  of  women  have  you  in  your  prison?'    A    84 
and  Sash?;^'  "^  ^''^^   ^""P^^^^-^  ^*'     A.  Making  clothing,  meuding.  seating  chairs. 
^^^^^  What  crimes  are  they  generally  charged  with?    A.  In  fact  everything  up  to 

Q    Are  they  all  from  the  citv  ?     A    TSTn      P«.  ^u  i 

State,    the  State   pays  $1  a  week      #r«m  ."k      -l      °'^  "^^^  ^"""^  f^o"^  all  over  the 
orderly  conduct;  in^L,7he;  cTvt thrwToI^^rot'd  :/c?^inlr  °'  "'^"^^^^  ^  ''' 

Dr.  RoSBBRUGH. 

their^nfercL^aTterTheTISlTSnoLe  of  7  ^^'t-   '^'''!  P"^^'^^"  ^^^  ^^'^^e  served 
an  open  door  at  the  Ho/se  o^f  tVe'L^dthelhSS:;"  wit  go^l^re^^^  '^' '  ''''  '^^^ 

^^^^:ii^:ts:il^::::::!:^:^l  ^  '"^  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  p-p'« 

Mr,  jjjjjy  ''®'  ^"*  ^  '^»""ot  say  a  great  deal  about  it. 

quite't  n^mbero"f  T^Z"""'"  '"'  "''*  '^^«  ''^^^  ^  ^  ^^--^t^ry  for  offeacs  ?    A.  Yes. 

Dr.  KosBBRUOH. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  in  this  aystem  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  it  in  operation  here,  I  will 
show  you  how  it  la  performed  presently  when  we  go  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  argument  in  regard  to  labor  is  this  :  That  if  these  men  were  not 
in  prison  and  were  good  members  of  society  they  would  be  producers,  and  being  in  gaol 
they  would  no  more  come  into  competition  with  others  than  they  would  if  they  were 
outside?  A.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  concentrated  here  at  one  occupation 
These  men  are  all  employed  at  chairmaking  and  if  they  were  outside  they  would  be  at 
haraessmaking,  shoemaking,  baking,  carpentering  and  cigarmaking,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  nmchinists. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  the  majority  of  these  fellows  be  working   outsidf  • 
would  they  not  be  loafing  and  throwing  their  time  away  1     A.  Oh.  good  numbers  of  tli, 
would  be  working  if  they  were  outside. 

Q.  You  have  over  200  in  for  vagrancy  I  notice  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   VVould  they  be  working  1     A,  They  ought  to  be  working. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  religious  instruction  1  A.  Every  Sunday  morninK  we 
have  religious  services  in  the  chapel.  The  preaching  is  conducted  by  soma  of  the 
leading  clergy  m  the  city ;  and  every  fourth  Sunday  we  have  a  Catholic  service.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  we  have  a  bible  class  conducted  by  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and  for 
the  women  in  the  afternoon  a  lady  attends  here  and  takes  up  this  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1  A.  Yes ;  we  have  got  a  library,  which  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated  by  many  of  the  prisoners.  j    ff 

Q.   Have  you  any  secular  instruction  during  the  week  ?     A.  Yes,  we  have  evening 


A.  Yes.   We 


Q.  Have  you  any  entertainments,  lectures,  or  anything  of  that  kind  1 
will  have  these  a  couple  of  times  a  month  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  general  result.  What  effect  has  all  this  in 
the  way  of  reform  ?  A.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question  differently  from  what  I  have 
to  do.  I  cannot  say  very  much  good  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  There  has  l.een 
Sonne  good  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  a  great  many  people  expect.  I  have  ten  or  a  dozen 
m  the  city  here  that  I  feel  considerably  proud  of,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  women 
and  men  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but  compared  with  the  whole  it  is  discouraging. 

Q.  Does  your  treatment  here  do  any  good  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  1  A  I  think 
short  sentences  have  very  little  effect  in  this  way.  A  man  is  in  the  habit  of  cominc.  in 
here  for  drunkenness  about  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  this  is  just  enough  to  sharpen  his 
appetite  for  drink  ;  he  is  burning  for  it.  He  will  go  out  to-day  and  probably  be  back 
to-morrow  morning.  We  have  had  some  very  successful  cures  of  drunkenness  in  sIk  or 
nine  months,  or  a  year.  The  treatment  then  may  accomplish  somethin;?,  and  there  are 
opium  eaters  we  have  pretty  nearly  cured.  We  keep  them  at  work.  We  break  them  olT 
gradually.     You  cannot  shut  off  opium  as  you  could  whiskey. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  treatment  on  tramps.  Does  this  enforced  labor  give 
him  any  zest  for  work  ?  A.  Not  a  bit,  These  are  fellows  I  want  particularly  to  catch. 
3^ou  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  some  outrage  committed  bv  this  class     They 

. 'l .-•.;—  ts:?  r.,1  i;!ie  waj  iroui  xoroaco  co  vjmcago  ;  aii  fciirougli  Uuio and 

lUmois.-  rhey  commit  some  petty  larceny  about  $2  worth,  if  they  want  to  get  in  for  the 
winter  to  soae  prison  where  the  treatment  is  mild  ;  they  steal  some  little  thing,  a  pair  of 
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leration  here,  I  will 


is  greatly  appreci- 


Q.  What  egeot  bu  hard  work  upon  them  )    A.  Tho,  get  fat  upon  it. 
Mr.  JuRT. 

»b,r'?  ^No"JdYe:4s1.7pL"£rlir  oT  ."tSrSl"'*  "'"°  "  " 
repeatedly  and  ask  me  to  let  them  work      T  h^'»  on     '',^"°'*»y  **»«y  even  come  to  me 

their  Bakes      It  is  a  punishlntTo  be  kept  inlSLnet  '"  """'"  °"  *  ''"'''^^  '°^ 

letter?  to'wrS'*'^'  ''^  ^°"  "P^'^  ''^^^  ^'^'^  ^-^^^  *»  '-d?  A.  Yes.  and  they  have 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  give  a  liberal  diet  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  left  to  your  discretion  too  1    A.  Yes. 

We  &e,'[i:Li'?^jTzlr^^L  tky^^niJi^'^^/^^^^r^^^™-^- 

man  is  working  up  the  good  time  law  we  ^ake  off  fit«  ^  meals  away  from  them.  If  a 
we  put  him  inl  dark  cell  by  himself  giTe  Mm  brf/jn/'^^  *^''?  *'  ''"«"*^«  ^^^^l^^r. 
slapping  on  the  bare  bottom     TrLiH!    T     ■       ^^  ^^^'''  ^'^'^  occasionally  a  good 

wllJe  not  had  more  fhan  fivt  or  S    n tr  V-^^^  ""'  ''  "'"  '^"' 

works  well  after  you  have  administered  i  ThJ^'  ^*  '*  ".*  P°*^'^*  medicine  and 
ment  question.  A  ma^can  aX  n!.t«r  „  .  •  ''  ^^^^  g'-eat  thing  about  this  punish- 
be  abl2  to  reach  tt  Xder,  but^a  HttTeTtu'drh'''  °'  ^^^^^^^^^  every  day  /nd  not 
bring  him  under  subjection. '  TherTare  some  men  tZ  ^^  ""'  '°  ^'"^  f''^  ^'"^  ^°"  ""^ 
axe  would  not  wink/and  it  is  nTZoTvZhhZZ  lul"^^'^  *°  "''"P  '''^'^  ^'^^  ^"^ 

get  at  such  men  thr;ugh  the?r  stomach  I  h^^f  liT  '"'  '^^'  ^^^^  .^«  ^'^^^'l  P^^^ably 
some  way.  I  have  had  from  Texas  some  of  the  mn  ?  '• '°  *  '"^'^  ^  """^^  "^^  ''each  in 
ever  pestered  the  countrv  I  We  ha?L  mi  Jl  ^°.*°"°"'  =*^«'  °^  *^"'"''^*'«  ^h^'  have 
have  I  had  trouble  with  them  I  havehad^  mor^T  IT  '""-T  ^''''^'  ^""^  ""^'y  ^^'^om 
they  are  downright  shirks  an"d  they'rn  Wk"?  tSyta^  hdp  if '"^^   ^'^^^   ^'^^'^"'^^  ' 

IsitLe?ta"y  wifhVemt  71  tlk  1„t'f  "  '"'  '"^•'''^^'^^  falling  into  that  habit, 
called  over  the'coals  seZll  tfmes  Jo  aus  iTa^'^tTilanthro'  '^'^  ^^^""^  ^^^^^^^^ 
with  some  of  the  highly  ornamental  nonsenT  fW  T.^P'^  ®''°''g''  *''  ^""e'**  *hem 
advanced  reformers.  ""^"^i^ental  nonsense  that  has  been  suggested  by  a  few  of  our 

Dr  ROSEBBUOH. 


Q.  Have  you  an  inebriet.^  tey!ua  in  your  cityl     A.  No,  sir. 


drunktd^  '7.T^:Z^Ji£''''lt  *°>^«  °"«  f°'-  *»»«  «P«--'  treatment  of 
them  there  and  k^epThT"  ^ ionrenoLt"  ^^^^  ^'^'"^  P"^ 

drunkards  in  less  than  six  months.  ^  ^^'^^  ''^^^"'  ^^"^  '^'^y  «"°°e««  with 

fo.  wih\Co«7h?to';:t„rt:nrlor'  wrfT"*^  that  drunkenness  is  not  an  offence 
snort  term3  of^mp'risonm'eVtt  rjmTny  Jf.  all  'e^vLt"'  '  ^^  '  '°  '^'^^  ^'^'^^  '^^' 
The  CuAinwAN. 

PH»s.  •x%^bt?ti^-± -,rj:f/£:«i^^^^^^ 
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were  a  system  of  labor  connected  with  it,  as  in  a  well  conducted  pri«on?    A.  I  do  no^ 
SSst^^Lr    •'"''' "°"''"""'     be  objection  some  people' have  of  sending  £ 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  special  ward  in  an  industrial  prison  ?     A    Well  it 
ZS  JpT^I  ."P''"  tl'fP^f"".  *°d  it  i«  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  treatment  would 
most  effec  ual  m  .ndividual  cases.     It  is  only  a  little  time  ago  that  a  young  man  we, 
out  of  this  prison  determined  to  overcome  the  habit;   he  struggled  hard    and  I  to 
him  If  he  could  not  resist  that  this  craving  to  come  right  baclf^  He  got  sLmonS 
and^now  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.     The  treatment  in  his  case  was  sufew!; 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  this  institution  is  self-sustaining,  do  vou  mean  that  it  pays 

^""Vv'^^v"'^  '^"  '""■''''  f  '"  ^T  '^'''''  ^°^  «"  the  expense  connected  wthf 
A.  Everything;  repairs,  and  everything  else;  everything  connected  with  the  enti  e 
pnson  IS  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  our  labor,  and  the  revenue  for  the  current  year 

Dr.  EOSEBRUOH. 

«l.„o?"  ?"  w^?  *°^  '°"-!'^'  ^^,?  '■'"'  ^^'""S  men  by  the  hand  when  they  leave  the 

place?    A.  We  have  one;  it  is  called  the  house  of  industry,  where  a  man  can  do  work 

after  he  leaves  the  prison  until  he  gets  a  place  ;  that  is,  if  he  likes  to  avail  hfmself  of  [t 

Q.  The  Act  gives  you  power  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  prisoners  bv  their  eood 

A  N„  .f '"  '^Z"l  ^'''^  ?  P"^°"^'-^  *'«  ^''^  *°'  f«l°°y.  do  they  leave  on  parolel 
A.  No,  they  are  discharged  absolutely.  For  instance,  if  they  are  sentenced  to  a  year', 
^nsonment  under  the  Act,  they  can  make  their  periods    shorter  by  Irom  33  to  60 

fnr  tS".n^°  ^a°"  wlu''  •!"'a  ^^^  ""T^^^J""'  ^^  prisoners  after  their  release  is  a  good  thing 
for  them?    A.  Well  ,t  does  something,  but  a  great  deal  more  mrght  be  doL  in  that 
direction.     You  might  get  places  for  the  prisoners.     As  regards  girls  it  is  seldom   ha 
they  stay  until  their  time  is  up  without  getting  a  situation. 

A    iS  ^u  ^^^  ^^°''**'°l®  prisoners  sent  here  or  are  they  detained  in  the  county  gaols? 
A.  Iso  ;  they  are  as  a  rule  kept  in  the  county  gaols.  ^  ^ 

Q.  The  county  gaols  are  used  only  as  places  of  detention  ?     A.   Well.  I  cannot  sav 

lie  hXft  J5T  *■"'  ' -r  '^'''  '.^™  '"^^  *^«'«-     Our  gaols  all  th  ougl  thelS 
are  half  of  them  full  now  with  men  under  sentence  of  from  30  days  to  three  months. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  this? 
good  system. 


A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  or  a 


Lansing,  Michigan, 

August  24th,  1890 

evidence  a^'foUows'':-'"'  ^"P^"'^*-^-'  ^^  *»>«  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  gave 

in  SeofemW  *?«5fi   Th  ^^^^J^''^^^'^'^^  ««  *  ^ome  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders 
in  September,  1856.     The  buildings  were  then  adapted  for  use  on  the  congreeate  nlan 

£  IhtSiK.    ?^  ""fft  "n**"'  ^'^'°  ^'^''  "«^«  ''''^'^'  («"d  between  fifLTafftiy 
m  the  discretion  of  the  Court)  for  any  period  for  which  they  might  be  sentenced     The 

Sd  JTh^^'^r^  *'  the  Reform  school  in  1859,  and  at  thaf  tim^e  the  Boa  d  of  ConS 
t1:JtI'r n*S,-r'''  T:11^T--^^?-   ^^^^^^'°r-  -^^-^  -  -w  conducted  on 

sixteen  in^this-s^h^o^wl  A;wi;y;';rTdm;t  A^^^ 

admission  are,  that  a  boy  must  be  between  the  ages  named  Ld  convicLd  oYZe  oLce 
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n  the  county  gaols? 


is  a  good  plan,  or  a 


jfortn  School,  gave 


'^~r  iX'^aTcorXtrir  extlTt'"^"*^  %«  ""*^'  ^^  V-rs 
committed  for  a  period  not  less  than  n C  mo2  1^      ^^'^  "^  *''"'*"*«>  ^^^"^  '"ay  be 
sixteen  and  subject  to  discharge  by  the  Board  of  Onn."^*-  '^^'^'''^^  ^^^''"^  *»>«  age  of 
Control  may  discharge  any  inmlte  whe^hf  L  refoiS      °^  '"  "^"^  "^''-     The  Boa?d  of 
subject  to  such  conditions   as  m^rhe  iZllfd      rt' °-  T^ ''^'^'^ '''' ^'''^^  ^^ 
farming,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  baking  steam  hfctin?    'l^^^^^^  <>«  the  institution  are 
printing,  and  chair-caning.      Forty  th?p««m^i^'  «'*'-''"'»8'  carpentering,  plumbing 
farm  is  260  acres  in  extent  ai^d    J  under  looteiH-'^^^^A^  ^"  '^'  instit^utbr  ffi 
are  employed  as  are  likely  to  be  able  to  fnd  TJi         °\    ^"^  **"'«  ''^"«  ^«  ™any  boys 
the  school.     All  our  bovs  Mr  Orl  ..      *  ?'**=«  on  farms  outside  when  fh«J  i.^ 

work  half  of  each  day'^^^Ou"?  ^sT-'e  TntZl' f"V"  f^  tl'  ^'  -X  a7d^  Le^ 
ho  rs  for  eating  and  play,  and  ten  hours  for  sten  Th.-r  t"^'"  ^T''  ^hey  have  five 
ha  e  ten  school  rooms,  seven  of  which  are  fni^",.  ''  '"*''^'  "P  ^^^^  twenty -four.  We 
I'uilding,  which  you  see  is  being  ^  erected  an  i  1  '•^""\'^°"^g««  -«d  three  in  the  main 
completed.  At  school  we  confa'ne  ouSves Ta  T  T^  '^°'  «*''"'^*"'-«  ^t  will  be  when 
special  attention  to  reading,  writbg  and  1^11"'  ".^k  *^'  ^"«''«*>  ^'^'^"hes,  gS 
In  the  printing  department^here  Je  5 Sl'y"  employed.  '''""'"^"^  "'^^'^  ^"  '"^"g^ie 
The  Chairman. 

sar  tCtnJ^r  ^:ir£tf  1^  --  ^'  ----  ^^ 

important  work.     Here  a  boy  is  aTonce  pTtto  rZ  ^^7°"'*^  ^«  *"°^«d  to  undertake 
h.s  time  at  newspaper  work  and  part  of  his    ime  It  STh- ''''  ^'^^P'^^'^^^t.     He  is  part  of 
boy  has  no  opportunity  for  exercising  his  taste  in  iohh'"^  "'"I"''-  ^  ^"  ''^'^  ^''^'^^'-y  o^ce 
to  have  experience  in  both  branches,  aid  thXliSi^t^rvt^ 

agrertamrnt^^oVtiSiTwh^riThtr"'^  A.  No.     It  requires 

think  it  over  it  necessitates  a  great^dt^rirk'  tZ^'^f  ^"  ^  '^"^^  -^-     Wh  ^ou 

""  T  rrr  *''  "^^''*^"'^  "^^^^^^^^^^  '^«  sl^^;:rk[nrs^^•  ^  ^-" 

throughout'lhe  co^untry  ?'^  a"  Ye?-  ^^^^"^  ^""^  generally  absorbed  into  the  printing  offi.«» 
otEce  before  he  leaveXe.^  TWs  depTrtmeT  ^  tZ'''''  '  '^^  ^«  *°  lanJ  in  a^rS 
out  boys  already  who  have  been  abFeT take  tL"  X'e  Tn"  fh??  f '.'"^  "«  have'tur^:! 
Q.   Will   vou   d«Bn.,-K  ^'*  °®''®'  ^°  *l»e  country. 

E-h  of  the  seJ-en  conges'  tZ' TSe  Te^^^  ^°"^  T*^*^"^  °^  -P'o^-ent  1  A 
under  a  cottage  manafer  and  his  wife  •  we  donVca^^^.f  *'°\°'  6%  bo^s.  and  itt 
mother  as  they  do  in  some  places.     We  Z\  Z  u^T    ^^^   ^°"«ge  father  and 

of  reforming  boys  and  we  are^not  ashamed  of  't  IU«  "'^'"h  ^'  "''  ^ '  '^^  business 
here  ,s  no  reason  why  we  should  sugar  c^at  thp  L  ^  ^°°^  ^^'""^  *°  '"^^o™  boys  and 

Jmd.     You  will  get  that  kind  of XnTl  ),:    ^^'""^^T  ^'*  ^^""^y  expressions  of  that 
boys  employed  in  the  laundry      ?n  IhTll    T  "°v.'*''"^  *^°^"  '»  O^^o      There  are  sS 
Mr  Gower  explained  that  the  oblct  in  view?  '^°^   ""'^  ^"''  "''  ^eneJ^y^Zrl 
med  with  a  thorough  technica?TnowLr     ^r^\T" ^.^''^. ^'"'''''''^  '^^^^^-^  'om'- 
boy  will  learn  in  one  year  in  four  and  a  h^ff  i,  ^  ^  '*'^'  *«  ^'^  '^e  Panting  office  a 

■  he  goes  te  an  outside  estaSme„t  '^O L  Sn.'^  "'"''^  ^^^"^  ^^'  ^«^^"«  i»  five  years 
to  a  carpenter  shop  he  is  put  to  rough  worl  I  u  ?.^  u?  ""P"^  systematic.  If  a  lad  goes 
ye  here.     We  don't  use^machinTfalH    don'.  K    »,'''V''°^.-     ^^  ^^opt  no  such  prin 

:  ;„?i'^  °"  ^°?«:  The  instruct?;  her "  «'Z  „'/  ^.^^l^^  ^  ^-«  ^  regular  co'urse 
0  ,.g  ggj,g  j-jj  ^jj^^^  ^    ^  .  t..  ,^g^j.soj  tiie  cottages.     Our 
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caning,  and  those  who  are  so  new  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  their  tastes  and  capacity. 
This,  in  other  words,  is  the  "  catch  all,"  and  they  radiate  from  this  point.  If  we  want  a 
boy  for  the  tailors'  shop  or  the  printing  office,  we  take  the  most  useful  one  out  of  this 
room. 

Q.  On  what  principle  do  you  do  the  work  t  A.  The  frames  are  sent  in  and  we  do 
it  on  the  State  account  principle.  In  the  tailors'  shop  from  50  to  60  boys  are  employed 
at  tailoring.  We  do  no  outside  work  ;  we  make  all  the  clothes  that  we  wear  and  we 
make  the  suits  that  each  boy  is  supplied  with  when  he  leaves  the  institution. 
We  do  this  and  we  teach  a  trado  to  this  number  of  boys,  so  that  each  one  when  he  leaves 
us  is  able  to  earn  his  living  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  stick  to  this  trade  when  they  go  out  1  A.  A  great 
many  of  them  do.  All  the  mending  for  the  establishment  is  done  here,  and  the  bedding 
ia  made  also.     Our  boys  when  they  first  come  here  are  put  in  the  mending  branch. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  a  distinctive  dress  material  for  your  boys  1  A.  Yes,  it  is  Melton 
tweed,  similar  to  the  Canadian  etoffe.  The  bakery  gives  employment  to  one  man  aud 
three  boys.  They  bake  all  the  bread  required  for  the  establishment.  One-half  of  it 
is  made  from  Minnesota  spring  wheat,  and  the  other  half  from  Michigan  winter.  We 
keep  forty  cows,  and  they  j)roduce  all  the  milk  we  use.  (The  Commission  were  conducted 
over  one  of  the  school  rooms — one  of  the  older  structures,  Avhich  was  erected  twenty 
years  ago.)  The  cottage  manager's  wife  is  the  teacher  of  the  school,  the  husband  during 
the  day  is  engaged  at  other  employment.  For  instance,  Mr.  St.  John,  who  has  charge 
of  this  cottage,  is  a  book»keepor.  Another  cottage  manager  is  the  farmer,  another  the 
printer,  another  has  charge  of  the  cane  shop,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Is  the  wife  invariably  the  school  teacher  ?  A.  Yes,  in  every  instance.  Th.  se 
boys  are  in  school  from  6:30  until  11  o'clock.  We  rise  at  5:30.  Each  boy  makes  iiis 
bed  and  washes  his  face  and  hands  and  has  half  an  hour's  play  before  breakfast.  They 
go  into  the  yard  at  11  o'clock  and  play  until  at  any  rate  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  then 
they  work  after  dinner  from  12:30.  At  5  o'clock  they  go  to  the  cottage  and  wash  their 
faces  and  hands  ;  they  have  five  or  ten  minutes  to  play,  and  they  thru  take  their  supper  at 
6:30.  T^ey  are  through  about  quarter  to  six  or  a  little  after.  In  the  winter  time  they 
spend  some  time  in  the  school  room,  and  at  a  quarter  past  seven  they  retire  for  the  night. 
We  have  a  holiday  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Q  How  does  the  course  of  instruction  correspond  with  the  common  school  instruc- 
tion of  the  country  f  A.  We  generally  give  the  usual  English  branches,  and  aim  at  a 
fair  elementary  education,  but  we  don't  always  keep  a  boy  here  until  he  is  a  scholar. 
We  discharge  the  boys  whenever  we  think  it  is  best  for  them  to  go— whenever  it  is 
better  for  them  to  leave  than  to  stay  any  longer  here.  We  don't  say  that  he  must  have 
so  much  arithmetic,  so  much  geography,  so  much  tailoring,  so  much  carpentering,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  We  simply  say  that,  everything  considered,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
go.  We  might  have  the  best  scholar  in  the  institution  ready  to  go  out  apparently,  btit 
if  he  has  no  home  to  go  to,  and  if  wo  cannot  find  a  place  for  him  we  keep  him  until  we 
have  a  ])lace.  We  don't  turn  him  out  because  he  has  reached  a  certain  standard.  We 
deal  with  this  matter  on  a  common  sense  basis,  Another  thing  in  which  we  stand  alone 
is,  that  we  have  no  system  of  grades,  honors,  badges,  or  rewards  of  any  kind,  because 
we  don't  think  it  is  best.  We  think  these  unnatural  and  that  they  create  an  abnormal 
condition  of  afiairs.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  keep  a  double  entry  book  to  tell  whether 
a  boy  is  a  good  boy  or  not.  The  system  of  grades  was  in  vogue  at  one  time  in  our 
institution,  but  we  abandoned  it  for  several  reasons,  chiefly  because  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  influences  for  right  doing  which  a  boy  will  meet  on  leaving  school,  when  he  goes 
into  the  outside  world.  We  are  supposed  to  have  our  fingers  on  the  moral  pulse  of  every 
boy  here  without;  having  a  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account.  The  system  of  grades. 
honors,  badges,  means  that  you  say  to  a  boy,  "  You  may  be  as  bad  a  boy  as  you  like- 
steal,  swear,  lie,  you  may  be  filthy,  lazy  and  everything  of  the  kind— Just  as  bad  as  you 
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else.  *         ^        m  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  more  than  anything 

goodUr^itlr  XTgo'rj;?  fVer  r*"^  r^'  r '« -^« « 

institution  without  making  a  good  man  of  him"  ll  1  """u^  I  '"°^«'  ''"^^  '<"•  an 
fully  and  I  am  fully  convVceH  tTe  wi  dom  of  thr  n  ^°"«''*  ?'" '"'^j^'^*  °"*  ^^^^ 
great  majority  of  the  bovs  who  rnm«  )?!.„      J^  ^^  °°""®  "^^  ^a^«  adopted.     The 

Le  the  creatures  of  uS?o^rtunate  cLum  tan^^^^^^  °"\'- T  T  "°*  ^^  '""'^'^  '^^^'  '^"t  they 
They  have  been  JeprivedTthe  Xerea^  w^^^^^^^  '^'^  "«, '"  "«  ^^X  re;pon8ible^ 

almost  inevitably,  drifted  into  ways  of  thinking  L^d^l  ?.-P,l'''''  '^"'^  '^'^^^  "^^"'•^"y. 

own  welfare  and  dangerous  to  sodety  What^th^v  Z  ^^-  "l^' •^*'''  Prejudicial  to  thei^ 
as  will  restore  them 'to  their  noS  coZition  IjZf  !t  T""^  r'^  ^^^^^^  «"^h 
homes  when  they  were  sent  to  ub;^^  oTthem  ^ouM  p7oba?.W  hf"  ?"''  '"  ^""^ 
society  without  any  intervention  of  the  institution  tTL  in  ^  .^''^''®^"  '*^«^  to 
tion  supply  the  place  of  a  eood  homfl  tv,af  11  ,        "   "  °'"'*^''  '«  ""^ke  this  institu- 

of  gradL'  Lnors'  and  badje^.  BiTp  y  aleaftT:  bl^f  ^''"tll""-     ^"'  *»>«  «^«'-" 
but  policy  is  not  the  stronfes    motive  Ke  bo^',  nS.  7'"  l'l\«'«"dpoint  of  policy, 
The  system  1  contend  is  wrong  T  theoi;  becaZ  ul«       °  ^^'f  "PP"*'  '=""  ^>«  ™ade 
keeping  a  record  of  observed^mfsdeeds      It  aTunl  ^hT^   •'  ''«*«''?i«e  character  by 
known  to  be  indulging  in  glaring  vices      Tr.r„?,  f-\^'  "  '^  «°°^  ^""y  ^^o  is  not 

of  the  institution  because  ft  is  seelthat  not  the  b^rK'^'^'T^'f  ^  ^'"°"««^  ^^e  inmates 
who  most  successfully  elude  detecLn  of  tSeir  wron:  do^  '^u  ^'^^'''  li^rs-those 

motion  most  rapidly  It  often  hanln..  7if  ^  '^''^opS  «°ing-are  the  ones  who  gain  pro- 
operation  the  bo^s  w'earing  the  h^tKo'or^are'ortt:*"  "l"^*'^'^  «y«*-  «  Si 
efforts  to  do  right,  Moreover  the  sTstem  nnfi  !  Tt  f  '^\°  "^"^^  ^^^  '»°«t  persistent 
I  have  already  Vd,  and  if  honesJly  a'dmSistei' d  it  pLLTs  tT"«  the  outside 'world,  as 
mgboys  who  should  leave  the  iitita£n^l'tl^;S^''tl^^^^^^ 
such  regulations.  earner  aate  than  that  provided  under 

A.  InVy°in'°t7u;L'ri*tSKaira%r^^^^^  '"  ^  -^"'""o'^  --h  as  yours  1 

would  have  a  main  buildintr  with  Ikt^^*  "     i*"®  congregate  and  cottage  plan      I 

boys  at  first  until  I  hadt'op;Stuni  ^  oftbrr/tSr '^  '  "''"''  ^-P  *•»« 

under  observation.  I  would  try  to  Scertat  ;hdr^i  T"*'''  •  ^  ^^"'^  l>"ng  them 
they  can  be  most  advantageously  looTi^d  ihevJ^^Z  f  '^l^''''^^'  a«d  learn  where 
runs  away- and  boys  sonfetimes  doto„,  every  TsJitutfn!"'"  ■.  '■'^'\  ^''^"«^«'-  *  ^^7 
boy.  Thus  the  new  boys  want  mora  lornrafter  En  the  h7v  'V^^''  t^'^^^'  *  ""^^ 
some  time.  '""King  aiier  than  the  boys  who  have  been  here  for 

Q.  What  accommodation  have  vou  in  iha  n,o,-«  v..  u-  ^ 
school  rooms  in  the  main  building,  the  dormkorv  r^l  iK  °?  ^-  ^-  '^^^'^  ^^e  four 
as  I  have  already  explained,  bring''  tt^ZTeltZZVundZT''''  ^«P"*'"«'^*.  -Wch 
and  we  can  do  better  and  ocate  then,™  ^  !  ^  under  our  care  and  observation 
interfere  with  the  cottage  "s^lmTt  T  fnTh^SVnd""*'"'^-  J'^- ^oes  S^i 
employes'  dining  room,  ta'ilors'  shop,  prining  office  and  L  Iht?^  T  ^^^^  "^«°  *»»« 
tones,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  administr'au've  part!  otS  fTr'mTseVanS  ^  g"  s^r  om'"™^" 
Mr.  Jury  :  em. 

away^-  rTw^S^L^^^te^t^ttrTb^of^^^^^^^^  ^«  --«  to  go 

all  his  time.  We  don't  want  our  boys  to  beLx^ouraS,T'  ^  ''^^  '"^  ^  institution 
nights,  because  they  can't  leave  theTnsSut^or  ?ris?di^:Tf;dT,^  i'^  ^""^"^^  ^* 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  right  point.  We  try  to  cultil?«  I?  *  and  delicate  matter  just 
that  ought  to  exist.  ^  ^ '"^^  *°  °"'*^'^*^«  t^e  true  idea  of  the  relations 
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are  qmte  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  institution   to  say   when  they  ahouM   ko      We  hasv 
some  boys  who  are  grunblors.  ,nd  talk  about  not  wanting  to  stay  in  pris<  .  ali  tln-ir  1  he. 
and  who  rebel  aga.ust  any  restraint  and  the  liko  ;  others  are  contented  and  happy      W 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  golden  mean  as  between  those  two  classes.  ^^^" 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

all  that  t'hfivTn'f  rVnK™*^  '^'  ^"^V^  **""  ^•""^'^  *"  **^«  °^^^^'  «°  ^^at  yo„  know 
ail  that  they  want  ?     A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  glad  you  noticed  that.     We  encourage  the  utmost 
cordiality  between  the  boys  and  the  officers.     We  plan  to  have  the  boys  feef  that  X 
they  come  here  they  are  in  the  hands  of  friends ;  tha.  we  want   to  do^  them  go^d      On 
'^"^''ZT^^    ^^^\'^''^^%f]^^\^o^Y,s.,\,ei^  and  when  the  boy  r4li.es  tha" 

and  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  is  anxious  to  do  his  best  he  is  in  a  good  healthy 

h"  rttions  w^t.'^'*'  '  '°"«  ^''''  "'*'^  *  ^''^y  ""^  ''°""°«  •'  «°'°8  ^^  thfgrounJs  li 
Of  a  double  cottage  Mr.  Gower  said,  we  have  in  this  about  100  boys,  50  on  each 
side.  One  side  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  by  partition  walls,  and  you  will  -•■ 
that  each  one  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  a  single  cottage  :  for  puposes  ,,t 
convenience  of  management  and  economy  the  building  is  all  under  one  roof.  The  cottar, 
manager  of  one  side  of  the  establishment,  might  on  occasions  look  alter  both  nides  We 
never  allow  any  of  our  cottages  to  be  left  without  one  of  the  managers  being  there ;  but 
here  any  one  of  the  four  can  look  after  the  whole  building  for  a  little  while  We  hkve  a 
front  entrance  for  the  cottage  manager  and  his   wife,  a  sitting  room  opening  into  the 

mo^lr'"'-  T'  '^f^^v'  this  arrangement  of  the  cottage  i?  the  n.osfeco^LTcal  a'uJ 
most  convenient,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  in  every  way 

SslfiOOo'  M?r.^'fa  7k"T  .«?°'P'«t«  ^ith  heating  apparatus,  and  everything  else,  cost 
*1 8,000  that  18,  the  dou  ><.>  huildmg.  I  do  not  know  any  institution  that  has  such 
excellent  accommodation  t-    r)0  boys  and  the  officers  constructed  at  such  a  cost. 

The  Chairman. 

Q-  That  is  $180  a  h«id™^doe8  this  include  furniture  as  well?    A.  Oomplete    furni. 
ture  and  everything.  i'loi-D,  iuim 

Q.  What  amount  of  cubic  space  do  you  allow  for  each  boy  ?     A.  400  feet. 

•  *i,^"  '^*|'»*«yf,*«'"  of  ventilation  have  you?  A.  No  particular  system  but  the  place 
18  thoroughly  well  ventilated  and  heated  by  steam.  ^ 

Q-  Do  you  prefer  this  system  of  associated  dormitories  to  any  other  system— even  to 
naving  nice  little  rooms  where  every  boy  would  have  a  bed-room  to  himself  without  regard 

^nflTn^  ?^T''  ^  n  •  J*  ^r  """•'^  ^^""^^  *°  g^^«  *  ™°°>  *°  «««h  boy  entirely  to 
himself  It  would  be  as  well,  but  the  expense  is  so  great;  however,  from  a  moral  stard- 
point,  I  don  t  believe  there  is  any  more  danger  in  the  associated  than  the  separate  room 
You  see  these  boys  go  to  their  beds;  the  boys  will  nearly  always  say  their  prayers  and 
there  is  the  utmost  respect  paid  to  personal  rights.  There  is  one  boy  in  each  room  known 
as  the  watch  boy,  who  is  expected  to  keep  a  watch  on  what  is  going  on. 

j-j  9i  ^,°*  **°.  y°"  minimize  the  evils  of  masturbation ;  or  is  it  minimized  ?  A  We 
did  It  by  lecturing  the  boys  as  to  their  filthy  habits,  by  talking  to  them  privately  I 
think  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  parade  anything  like  this  before  them.  You  tell 
a  boy  something  that  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  tendency  is  to  try  to  avoid  it  • 
stringent  precautions  are  adopted  as  regards  all  forms  of  immorality.  We  have  always' 
the  cottage  manager  near  at  hand. 

Q.  Have  you  the  gas  burning  ?     A.  Yes,  we  have  always  the  gas  burning  low. 

Q.  Then  I  understand,  Mr.  Gower,  that  but  for  expense,  you  would  prefer 
small  rooms  1  A  Yes,  just  as  I  would  have  50  boys  in  a  family  to  kLp  down  expense ; 
I  would  reduce  the  number  but  for  the  additional  cost.  We  must  have  reasonable 
regard  to  economy  m  all  these  matters. 
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.  Oomplete,  furiii- 


lo»te75«i.hf.™,r,.    Out  of  th,  75.  .bout  50  r^tlif™"       'T'  '"»''■    "»  P">'»'Wy 

Q.  Should  an  institution  of  thia  kinrl  K»  r 

to  be  .„  rea«onahU,  proximity  to  town  and  tho^'Zhl?'"  *  *^^','  *"«g«ther,  or  ought  it 
.t  vnthm  reanonable  proxin.ity,  but  noT in  the  Swn^  w'  '^u^  '  .^'  I  ^°"'d  have 
o^Un7.ff^- ''°"'     ^  "-''i  have  a  farcn  conntT"l  wUl  ^T  '*  "^^'f   '^«™   » 

c.  and  effective  management  and  ad.iniotration.  ^^1  ZZ         .  hat'^^rtltr  °"^- 
Q.  Would  you  put  it  a  hundred  nules  away  from  a  city  1     A.  xNo. 

able  t*^o  vfra?dToo\'t\h';r!nS^S^^^  """''r^^  -»>-«  »he  public  are 

m  contact  with  the  public  ;  you  don'  wlntUm  Z  '^''f "  ^l^"'^  ^'^  ^^ere'  they  are 
everybody.  The  more  you  Lt  the  bov.Tn  fn„o^  -^u  '^''"^  ^^"^  "'^  '^"'^dled  away  from 
..t  to  have  it  inside  a  Ue^tJi^^^^JlV  be^ltrrsi"^^^^^^^^^^  '-  'heo.^ 

endint  ^  Srh/SrCs^Si^  8^3 toS^^L^H  ^-"^  T^-^^^^^-^  ^^^''^y- 
visions,  $15,465.29  ;  clothing  and  shoes  $5  031  74  A  .T^'l  ^'*"^'  «3,738.01  ;  pro- 
,V/4*-dry,  1711.66  ;  croc'kery  auH^ng  uten  ik  «S  5^3 ''''•''  '  '^^'".""«'  ^^'^^is- 
S3,128.17  ;  discharged  inmates,  including  new  suit  „  Iwh  i  'T"''  ^""^  alterations, 
library,  printing,  stationery  Mstn^  fl? T  i  i,  ''®**°'*  ^•'''ay  fare,  |1,647  90- 
81,60^.72^  chai?worr$Tf46^  TSh^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

furmture,  1538.81  ;  medical  expenses   mTTsf'  ^^^-^^  '  ««'ieral  expenses,  $163.55  • 
grain,  $1,665.90;  water  supXTeTso^wa.^^^^^^^^  ''°°"°*'  ^2.530.75     hay  and 

etc.,  $443.02  ;  interest  $14.00  ;'total,$68  oToT'  TbT^  repairs    .$320.56  ;  paiJting. 
everything.  '      "*'*  *°»."l"-y7.     This  includes  chair  department  and 


17,992.71 


and 

.  ^:"1  ;  WstrsT'rmUe^^noS^^^^  «^«.  ^^3.000;  shop  work. 

farm8tock,$990.93:  interest  $396^0  L-!-^  °^  ^"  °^°^  f™°»  visitors),  $167  70- 
have  done  for  outside  panies  $264  ^q  l-fr^'^'  stationery,  little  items  of  prin  ?ng  we' 
8006.21 ;  bills  recei:iCii:mtt!t^^^^^^^  ^^^.'00  ;  mis'cellanfous 

hoBpital  which  cost $3,900;  he  surgeon  iraDhvsiln  J^^  T\^  ""^«  P'»°«  for  the 
year.     He  comes  when  we  Ve,uire  hfm^r:e%Smr  hi'^^y  t^^^^^^^    he  is  paid  $300  a 

Q.  What  do  the    *  ■  -^        i         • 

great  game. 

other^wavs^"'  ^°"  *"^  aniusemements  on  Sundays  ? 


boys   have    in   the    way   of 


way   of   amusements      A.  Baseball  is  the 


A.  The  day  is  entirely  occupied  in 
the  btt t^:;  tt  f 'T.  ^N^KTnn JcLlr"'"^"^  '"^  '""'^^^  '^  '''''  *°  ^^P 

till  t?ey?elirrat:!^ttr  iVe^  rtt^if  In  hou'l  *r.^  "^^^ J'««  ^'^  ''^^  «<>--« 
quarter  to  six  o'clock.  They  makTthel  h.LJ  '*'*'"  *^'"'  °°  ^'^'""y  ^'^y^-  at  a 
breakfast  about  seven  o'cS.  FroL^e^en  1  oolTT,*"-^^  °^'^'''  ^''y^'  ^'^^  ^^^^  *heir 
feadmg  library  books  and  gettinKTeadv  JhX  ?  "'^t'l '"'^e  they  are  in  the  schoolroom 
«  Sunday  school  from   niS  to  ten    at  wh"  k  tt'^l'  ^'"^  *^«  ^""'^^y  «<=hool.      There 

sirtor;rt:r.L^f£r^?r^^^^^^ 
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occupiwl  conversing  or  reading  library  books.      At  twelve  o'clock  thev  an  t«  A\^ 

iS.e«to°[h;ti;nor''"  ^2  ''^^'"^  ^^^  •"  the  ct;randthe'afe:s'''tatTh'; 
others  to  the  schoolroom.     After  dinner  until  2.30  they  would  be  at  their  pJ«  pi, 

r„T™S«  7   "^^^   "^""7    ^^'-     *'™'°  2.30   to^4  o'cl«>k  or  3  SStrre  ^ 
regular  Sunday  service  performed  by  «,me  clergyman  from  some  church  in  the  city. 

Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  services,  what  do  vou  do  1     A    TKo  n<>fi.»i:       •    .  . 

s  KSuZ'  "'i?'^"  ^^"k'^*  "•'«'•  '•'- ''  wiKt  intL^ilh'th^e'^^ti  ;r  ^ 

Jl  ^Jr~  SVk  *l'  "T*"  ^T  8«n«™l'y««terthe  Protestant  service  is  over,  and  Jhen 
he  comes  we  call  the  boys  to  order  and  from  50  to  76  iret  into  line  and  an  *!! V h .  .k 

T^t^  'r^'  ''-**"«"'»**  •'^  ^°««  ">*•'  *•>«».  buV:VSeve  tlut^Cvl'r  heE 
t  IS  good  for  them      No  officer  of  the  institution  has  ever  yet  been  to  the  chanel  w^ 

t'^J^lX  *•''  P!i-"*  ^"  'r"  *'•«'•«•     ^"  ''»«>  K°  ^it«'  J>i»  "e  Roman  CathoTbl^ 
He  comes  h^re  ordinarily  about  once  in  two  weeks.     From  the  time  of  the  closlof  ^l 

The  Chairman. 

time  with  our  Sunday  duties  and  we  have'  never  found  any  necessitT?or  anything  it 
thi-l^wS"!*'  y°",«!°°'^«'".«  tJ^e  practice?    A.  Most  unqualifiedly;  and  coupL  with 

Q.  Your  staff  then  has  harder  work  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  keeninir  the  l«v, 

YtLvJZ"\'^^'''^''^'^V    ^It'^'^kso'^    I  think^t^is  a  morHw^orfy  S:  & 
You  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  have  them  indulge  in  a  game.     I  would  "a'vthJ 

s^'L^£^;rrrm;:?:n\^^^^^^^  ^^^••*«-  --•'^  -' ^^p--  ^^^^-^  -^  st; 
witho'it  ^^^:^t^^t:^rTYZT  '"'^ "'  ""^  ***  "*""*  *'^'  ^"^^'^^  '^^^^ 

conveltfo;VKr\tu^rS^^^  ^^'  ^'  -^-8'  -•^"'^'  -^ 

A      V  J^'l^'"?  'L''  more  exacting  upon  the  officer  ;  besides  requiring  special  talent  ] 
itDrolTl'v  than  ^^*  *"'/^T/*   °'    the  employes   of    the    institutioS  to  cond, 
ic  properly,  than  to  act  as  if  we  had  a  crowd  of  animals  inside  a  high  wall. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Oertidnly'?"""***'*  ""*  *'***  *^^  ^^'^  "'^  °"  ^^^  ^"""^  *^«  *''«y  »*  their  ea«e!    A. 

Q.  How  inany  boys  are  classed  as  Catholics  ?  A.  I  think  about  a  quarter  of  then. 
an,  classsed  as  Catholic,  and  I  see  about  two-thirds  that  quarter  usual!  v  g^to  the  chape" 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

with^eYttrWrin^.h^'L^*''*'"  '?'';f  ^•.^*"'y  have  the  ordinary  chapel  exercises 
with  the  other  boys.    All  the  boys  go  to  the  regular  services.    I  have  invited  the  Catholic 

C  is  nraTvi'c^  nr'*cl''^;f -^  "^*V'':  "''*•'  "'«r«y-n.  As  regards  the  Catho^if^; 
there  is  no  advice  or  compulsion— in  fact  no  inquisitorial  relations  exist  «t  -li  ■„  r«>ffard 
w>  any  oi  tne  boys  in  the  matter  of  their  religion.  '  "   "  ^ 
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ley  at  their  eaue  i    A. 


The  Obaibman. 

county,  who  has  authority  to  enqS«  i^to  tlf  5T  "  ""«  °'  *"«««  oLX  in  «S, 
whatever  m  ght  have  1«!  n.o  kT^  •  .  .  .  *"®  ^''o'e  "urrDundinM  of  fi.«  uij  ^" 
a.  to  what  is'best  to  biliS  wUif  S^  »>»  ""'o'tunate  poaition^ldvfa:  hel..?'" 
•nd  the  stern  hand  of  the  law  If"'  ^''*  ''°'"'*^  *»«"'  »*«?»  in  betw^^f  *£.  "'""*'''« 
is  a  good  advisory  authorit;.  ''The  ^J:LZ'J'T'  P'*1.'«^  ''^'^^'  f^^^e^lZ:^^ 
seventeen,  unlesa  sooner  discharg^        '^'"«  '""^^  «*"'  *»»«  ^oy  is  committed  he«  S 

Hod.  Mr.  Anqlin, 

Q-  What  else   niav   thev    An  t»{*u       i. 
nothing  else  that  they  mav  do    h^ /i.*  ^  '."®P'   "«»''    '•i"    here?      A    Tl,«,.  • 

th.  little  one,  m  pl.oed  in  hon,,,  providerbTuS  I      ."•  ""  "'"•  '"  """ber,  „d 
k.ve  been  ok..^  with  ^„       th'rm  ri.hL  »i  »»'=»«? '8'M-     A>  .^rd,  bow  rt. 

'^'1'"'" "  *" '~  ~''^  ^'KS^th^Sr  •"  '^•°  "*-  ^° 

rftheM°oh^?SXtoSte^°'f'"'"«'"<'T™Morerottl,e  Bo.rd„»o    .    . 

p-ir-'  °"  "•  <"«•"«»"  -"'"it  .^.'itt  ':Sr::e'rLi  b^'xS 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

f<     ^•J,  „^^''0'"ecommends  the   sural     A    tu^ 

suggest  a  way  out  of  our  difficulti««  ^„i       i  ^  *'*^^''  approve  of  our  estimrt 


If  I' 
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the  different  institutions  without  nani<ng  the  amount.  Immediately  after  the  LegiHla- 
ture  assembles  there  ia  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  wants  of  the  reform 
school.  This  committee  takes  up  the  items  asked  for  and  considers  them  ov^  by  one. 
When  our  bill  asking  for  this  appropriation  nan  be  put  in  regular  order,  it  receives  tLe 
sanction  of  the  House  and  passes  without  very  much  question.  If  it  is  on  the  line  of 
some  new  departure  we  generally  have  to  feel  our  way  along. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Is  there  any  institution  other  then  the  reform  school  under  the  control  of  the 
board  t    A.  No,  the  duty  of  that  boai-«^  ends  with  that  school. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  the  labours  of  these  boards  voluntary  or  paid  for  1  A.  They  are  paid  so  much 
per  diem  when  they  meet  in  session  once  a  month.  But  during  the  construction  of  the  new 
building,  we  have  had  perhaps  three  sessions  a  month.  When  our  current  expenses  and 
other  appropriations  are  passed  they  nre  usually  passed  so  that  they  shall  take  immediate 
effect,  and  thus  our  appropriations  continue  right  along  and  we  doi't  get  out  of  moitev. 
Then  we  have  a  system  of  duplicate  accounts  for  all  moneys  tuat  are  pafd.  We  have  dupli- 
cate vouchers  ;  one  voucher  is  kept  here  in  the  treasurer's  office  and  auother  is  kept  in  the 
auditor  general's  office  in  the  State  House  In  this  way  the  st  te  knows  always  every 
cent  we  spend,  out  of  each  separate  account  just  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves  here,  and  we 
make  our  requisitions  upon  the  auditor  general  quarterly ;  for  instance,  tor  cu;reut 
expense  we  draw  |1 6,000  odd  every  month.  For  other  things — repairs,  and  so  on,  we 
generally  draw  about  910,000  at  a  time. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  your  expenditures  to  the  items  given  in  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  instance,  or  are  you  allowed  to  draw  say  $13,000  and  expend  it  in 
the  maintencnce,  or  in  connection  with  the  institution  generally  1  A.  No.  The  $13,000 
is  for  current  expenses  ;  so  much  for  food,  so  much  for  light,  so  much  for  coal,  and  so 
much  for  other  things  ;  and  while  we  are  not  confined  to  any  absolute  amount,  we  con- 
trive to  run  our  institution  so  that  the  amounts  shall  come  out  just  in  those  lines.  The 
superintendent  has  experience  in  all  these  lines,  and  the  -  ')ct;ion  of  the  system  ensures 
that  we  come  out  pretty  even.     If  you  have  a  correct .'  of  managing  thosr  matters 

it  ensures  almost  beyond  question  the  amounts  passing  ..^    .  jegislature  without  any  great 
degree  of  trouble. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  All  the  expenditure  passes  through  your  board  ;  and  you  really  incur  this  expen- 
diture 1  A.  Yes.  It  all  passes  through  the  superintendent  to  us.  The  vouchers  are  laid 
before  the  board  and  the  expenditures  are  shown,  and  as  they  are  approved  they  are 
signed  by  the  president  and  then  a  cheque  is  drawn  for  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
individual  vouchers.  As  I  said,  the  vouchers  are  all  in  duplicate,  so  that  thn  State 
accountant  sees  that  they  all  agree  and  the  amounts  are  paid  by  us. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q  Are  you  authorised  to  use  the  products  of  the  farm,  whether  cereals,  milk  or 
vegetables,  without  making  a  separate  credit  for  the  amount)  A.  Yea.  At  the  same  time 
we  don't  plan  to  give  the  farm  in  all  cases  the  full  benefit  of  what  it  would  be  entitled 
to.  We  are  all  the  time  improving  the  condition  of  our  farm.  Our  farm  here  in  the 
main  was  a  very  poor  one  eight  years  ago.  It  was  covered  with  stumps  and  ,there  were 
no  fences.  We  made  fine  lauds  out  of  inferior  land,  by  draining  and  by  putting  i; 
into  condition  through  thti  instrumentality  of  cheap  labor.  What  we  get  from  the  land 
ought  not  to  be  debited  to  the  institution,  because  we  are  Improving  our  real  estate  all 
the  time. 

Hon,  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  your  appropriation  were  too  small  for  the  two  years.  L 
The  auditor  general  has  the  power  to  issue  to  us  one^uarter  of  our  regular  appropriation 


ider  the  control  of  tae 


before  it  is  really  due  ■  for  insf  . 

The  Chairman. 

Dr.  RosRBBuou. 

We  think  It  18  well  to  have  a  year  of  iuS     u      J^*^  ''^''^  y«»"  of  discretion  J     i 
»"  a  year  of  jubilee  in  the  olJen  timei"'"'*  "'•«°  *^«  '«'<='""^^  «  squared.  juT:,"  L^ 

The  Chairman. 


twnty.thiee  months:  last  vear T^  I       ''''^?  "■"*•"  '»  *he  institution?     A     ak     * 
it  wastwenty-two  and  a^a^'  ''  ""  *-«ty.three  aad  a  half  months  fthe  yt  ZZl 


A.  Thirteen  years  and 


ten  mir*'  "  *'*'  "^^^^^  »««  <>*  the  boys  in  the  institution? 

^t-  JUR?. 

]-^V'^yS::aXnZ^^^^^  following  them?    A    Oh  yes 

fm>, ;  there  are  othirs  engaged  at  m^ha^l^rt '  V*"r  P"*"  °' *»^«  «'»*«  wrrfcrn/^n 
odical  visits  to  Detroit  for  ^nZ^o^^^lir'^u'''u^'' '''"««  »'»''  towns.  I  p^l  Jeri 
»«  now  in  positions  in  that  city^^  **'  '°***"'8  '»'«  ^o^"  ^»»o  have  left  here.  a?d  who 

follow  the  trade,  they  are  taught  hera'  ""*  •*"y''"  ^''*^'  b"*  •  We  number  do 


'*9i    ,, 
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The  Ca AIRMAN. 

(4.  Do  you  oonaider  it  deiirable  to  introduce  industrial  work  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  ?  ^ .  Our  induatrids  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  only.  The 
purpose  of  revenue  is  not  considered  by  me  at  all.  The  institution  is  not  estabiishfl 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  good  of  the  boys.  The  State  of 
Alichigan  has  built  this  place  to  start  the  boys  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  best  for 
their  future.  I  would  not  make  revenue  my  chief  consideration  ;  but  if  the  trade  that 
we  teach  a  boy  can  be  made  incidental  to  the  payment  of  his  expenses  it  is  so  much 
saved  to  the  State,  and  it  ia  aatiafaotory  to  know  that  a  boy  ia  earning  aomething,  that 
he  is  at  leaat  helping  to  pay  hia  way.  Take  the  boya  who  are  working  in  the  shoe 
ahop  and  the  farm  ;  they  are  in  the  way  of  reimburaing  the  State  for  their  maintenance. 
At  the  time  you  visited  here  before,  Mr.  Langmuir,  our  boya  were  making  cigars,  hut 
we  stopped  that  because  our  people  did  not  like  iU 

Mr.  JtJRT. 

Q.  Did  you  in  reference  to  such  institutions  this  morning  say  there  was  one  for 
older  criminals]  A.  I  do  not  remember  having  referred  to  an  institution  similar  to 
this. 

Q.  At  Ionia.  There  was  an  impression  abroad  that  young  men  were  sent  there 
because  they  wanted  them  tor  certain  work  1  A.  No ;  I  have  not  heard  that.  I  have 
heard  this,  that  the  judges  in  Detroit  send  good  young  healthy  prisoners  to  tbe  House 
of  Correction ;  but  if  a  man  is  old  and  decrepit  he  is  aent  to  Jackson.  I  do  not  ]>ay 
much  attention,  however,  to  the  story. 


Clbvrlano,  Ohio. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq ,  Chdrman,  Hon.  Chaa.  Drury,  Hon    T.  W.  Angiin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugb,  A.  F.  Jury,  Eaq. 

W.  B.  Pattrrson,  Superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  and 
Refuge,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  waa  examined  and  atated  that, — 

This  workhouse  waa  erected  by  the  Cleveland  city  council,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  prisonerp  in  1871.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  workhouse  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
aet  apart  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a  house  of  refuge.  The  two  institutions  have 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  practically  under  the 
same  roof  and  the  same  general  management.  At  the  workhouse,  adult  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  are  received  ;  at  the  house  of  refuge  male  juvenile  offenders.  The  government 
and  discipline  of  the  two  departments  are  entirely  different,  although  they  are  under  the 
same  head.  The  workhouse  system  being  punitive,  with  labor  for  reformation,  and  the 
house  of  refuge  conducted  on  lines  of  education  and  training. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Have  you  the  indeterininate  system  of  sentence  in  your  prison  ? 
not  meant  for  the  class  of  prisoners  that  we  have  here. 


A.  No.    It  is 


Q.  What  class  of  prisorera  have  you  ?  A.  Short  term  sentences  for  minor  offences ; 
Dentences  varying  from  six  months  down  to  ten  days.  For  instance,  we  get  a  man 
sentenced  for  ten  days  with  a  dollar  and  costs  iino  and  a  thirty  days'  sentence  is  a  com 
mon  thing ;  or,  thirty  days  and  a  fine  running  from  a  dollar  up  to  five,  ten  or  twenty 
dollars.  As  soon  as  a  man  pays  his  fine  and  the  costs,  he  is  allowed  to  go  out,  but  if  he 
cannot  pay  this,  he  may  work  it  out  in  the  prison  at  a  per  diem  allowance  ;  he  can 
work  out  his  own  release.  We  have  a  minimum  price  which  each  person  is  allowed  for 
his  day's  labor ;  for  instance,  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  and  his  sentence  is  $5  and  oostn.  He 
serves  a  time  sentence,  which  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  days  as  the  case  may  be.    He 
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[ouse  of  Correction  and 


prison?     A.  No.    It  is 


enters  upon  this  by  labor        In  »h      •*        j-  ~ 

working  out  hi.  fine  .hall  ha.e  twent/  cenrr'dl"'  1^''^,"^  *\'*  "^"J-  "«»  »P«« 

•upenntendent  hi.  labor  i.  worth  more    he  .ha^J  ^L  »"^'  ''  -"t  ^^^  J"%'n«nt  of  the 

great  deal  in  the  hand,  of  the  superintSdent  Ihl  v  u*""?^'^  '"*''  "'°^-     Thi.  puU  a 

prejudice  againat  a  priwner,  cT^hoW  him  i„H«2' •( 'l'  '- J'''*'^  *°  ^°  wrong,  or  ha.  a 

ofour.„ten,  i.  w«ng.     We  Jet  a  timeL^k  ?or  '    ^  '  "'•'*'""'"  '  "''"''  ''''"  '«»»•"•* 

ceed.  of  hi.  labor.     We  have  men  in  the  wLn  t^^'*   ^T""^'  ""'^  ^'^  «"*«■•  '''«  P«>- 

labor  of  thi.  in.titution  u  brudi   making  '^  T^  ^*^,  ?*"'"«  »  •^°"»r  a  day.      The 

•ny  part  of  his  .entence  and  X  ud  Z  J.^  ^  "''^  V?  **"''  »  "^  "V  work  out 

come  in  and  pay  the  balance,  hS'an  ?bS„  m1  reTe^.^  "  '''  "°''''"  ^"  ""'^  •>»  f"-^- 

Q.  How  do  you  find  thi.  work.  ^    A.  It  work,  very  «.ti.factorily. 

.vaillSXStX'^^^ilX'Zelr^e'r^r'^*^'    ^-  ^^'»  ^^  have  to 

»•  sney  come  here  they  have  to  commence  work. 

Mr.  Jury. 

of  sentence  expired.  ^  ""*'*'"'' ''"e  and  costs  are  paid,  and  the  term 

The  Chairman. 

keep  him  indefinite!^?  A.  Well*  wh«n''V'  *'"'  ''  H  ''*'*  "**  "«*'"»  o»'  Payinft  could  vou 
m.n  was  sent  in  for  thirty  da^s  and  fined  aioTnl"  ^T  '^71  ^"^  ^  «y«'«™  '^^e  that.  '  A 
the  mercy  of  the  Board  of  MaZera  Th.?  ^  f!  ''"  *'°"''*  "»*  P^^  he  was  at 
amply  because  nobody  could  KKt  JAlT.1 ''""''^  ''^  ''«'''  under  this  system 
sented  with  all  the  details  to  the  Bo^rd  of  Man^  '"^t!  '"°",*''^  ""«'  *''«  <*««  *»^  Pre- 
mau  had  been  working  over  th^"*  °onl  "  fH'  ,.I*  ^°»W  be  represented  that  this 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  fine  anH-T^  u  .^  *''**  '*"'  ^"'"^  *'«d  been  acceptable  and 
thought  proper.       ^  ^        *"'^'  """^  *"«  ^""'^  ^  recommended  for  discharge  i£  tSat  were 

««ldVk%tl' Kl^lf  ;L^^^^  A    Yes   he 

work  out  hi.  liberty.        ^     *"  ''^''  «""««  "»  ""^^er  the«e  circumstances  has  a  right  to 

Q.  Have  you  a  common  goal  in  Cleveland  ?    A    v«o  ♦•     *i. 

o  vieveiana  {     a.  Yes,  tor  the  county  and  city. 

Mr.  Jury. 

mainl^'X  fof^hetSL'^ofTrison*"'  'T   ''°"««   *"   — *>- ^     A.  It  is 
tenced  prisoner,  in  it.    ''*'*°*'°°  °*  P"*^"^™  waiting  trial,  but  there  are  a  few  sen 

l..i  torjS;;.  '"""'  '^*'  "■"•"•  -••■  '■»  fellow  Pri»ner!    A.  I  be.i,v. 
The  CuAiRiiAN. 

PH»L''s.7.H.n''  i!*  Y«:t -p^tSa"  *r^^/:;  jKr  "°^"'-"  °' 

Ttt.*  JSr.rLor  '°''^«  "'  "•  P"-P'"    A.  No,  but  i.  i.  i.  „p,„.i.„  i„„„. 
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that  ii  fair  to  the  priaoner.  A.  I  h«ve  not  had  any  experienoe  in  oonneotion  with 
that;  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  aubjeot ;  but,  I  think  that 
kind  of  impriaonment  ii  not  the  best  for  the  prisoners,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

*i.  Still  of  the  two  methods— keeping  separate  all  prisoners  waiting  trial,  or  allow 
ing  them  fall  opportunities  for  association— which  would  you  think  the  most  desirable  I 
A.  Where  you  have  a  man  whom  you  might  term  an  accidenUl  prisoner,  not  a  bad  raHn 
at  heart,  but  who  had  committed  some  offence  which  had  thrust  him  into  the  gaol  awaiting 
trial,  I  should  say  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that  this  man  should  be  compelled  to  asaooi 
ate  with  prisoners  who  might  be  professional  criminals ;  the  very  surroundings  nuBht 
be  most  detrimental  to  this  roan  instead  of  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him.  Such 
a  man  ought  to  be  separated  from  this  other  class  I  have  described,  and  he  ought  to  he 
accorded  some  other  treatment  during  the  four  or  five  months  that  he  has  to  stay  there 
waiting  trial, 

Q.  Following  up  this  idea,  would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  give  a  prisoner  the  option 
of  being  confined  by  himself  or  associated  with  the  crowd  that  you  speak  of ;  or  would 
you  separate  the  accidental  prisoners  from  the  professional  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
give  a  man  the  choice  whether  he  would  accept  solitary  confinement  or  association  with 
this  class.  I  think  that  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison  should  determine  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  associated  with  others  or  kept  separate. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  plan  of  determining  whether  a  man  "as  an  accidental  or 
a  hardened  criminal  1  A.  I  would  determine  from  the  number  of  obences  the  man  had 
committed,  his  career,  his  surroundings,"  and  his  family  history. 

Q.  There  are  some  who  say  that  through  the  association  of  prisoners  in  the  common 
gaols  these  establishments  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  crime.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  the  subject?  A.  Some  people  appear  to  think  so.  You  may  be  able  to  see  in 
Mansfield  or  in  Circle'dlle,  near  Oolumbus,  the  attempte  that  are  being  made  in  this 
State  to  remedy  the  evils  of  defective  classification.  I  will  show  you  to-day  a  man  who 
plays  the  organ  here,  who  is  really  a  nice  man— a  man  with  a  good  deal  of  culture,  who 
has  been  unfortunate  in  getting  drunk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  the  adjoining  county,  but  he  has  a  weakness  for  drink.  He  was  tried  at 
Pennsville,  and  was  sent  down  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  outrage  that 
this  man  should  have  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals.  I  have  men  here  who  have 
been  in  all  the  workhouses  in  the  country  almost,  and  a  good  many  who  have  been  in 
the  state  prisons.  I  have  others  who  have  been  committed  over  forty  times  to  this 
house.      This  man  is  here  simply  because  he  has  a  weakness  for  whiskey. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  got  here  f    A.  486. 

Q.  How  many  are  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class?    A.  Fully  one-half. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  reclaim  many  of  them  by  the  methods  of  treatment  that 
are  in  operation  here  ?  A.  No.  Reformation  never  can  be  accomplished  according  to 
my  judgment  with  this  system  of  imprisonment.  Sending  a  man  up  here  who  habitually 
drinks,  sentencing  him  to  pay  $5  and  costs,  and  to  serve  thirty  days,  or  $2  and  costs 
without  any  days  at  all,  you  don't  do  such  a  man  any  service  by  a  system  of  that  kind. 
He  goes  out  drier  after  his  short  sentence  has  expired  than  he  was  when  he  camo  in,  and 
he  goes  straight  to  drink  again.  Let  the  principle  be  so  changed  as  to  enable  us' to  apply 
the  indeterminate  sentence  based  on  a  thorough  reformation,  whether  the  period  be  six 
months,  a  year,  or  five  years.  I  have  said  in  my  reports  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
yeais  that  the  present  system— the  course  we  now  pursue  is  a  farce  and  a  failure.  I 
say  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  those  known  to  be  incorrigible  drunkards  or 
habitual  criminals  is  the  only  way  to  accomplish  their  reformation. 

Q.  What  number  of  times  should  a  man  be  committed  before  you  would  regard 
him  as  an  ineoirigible  drunkard  1  A.  I  would  first  do  this.  I  would  say  for  tbe 
first   offence   the   sentence   should  be  so  and  so.      For   a  second  offence,  double  the 
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wlvocted"     w'S"*yoT  kiln  'Ik"   °i   ^?"',   ^'••°''-    ''Z  th*  ".y,  I  have  freao^fl 

prisoner.)  A.  "  you  have  the  drunkaH.  in  ^^  "'''  ^°"  ""*  """»  "P  with  the  other 
you  a>a.th*ve.eparation.  Thuamv -'"/'''' ?."'''  P""""  *'*''  the%rin.inal  clZ^. 
.n  connection  with  thi.  report  it  wouTd^3th.T  ^",  ''"'*'*•'"•  "  *"«"»  P^pired  S," 
m  the  reformation  of  the  l«it  maior^  v  ^Thl       °"fu'*7  "^  ^^'^^^^^  »>*ve  io  far  Siled 

•ill  ""e*roo'„"™  wLurvriiZ'd  r't""""' "«'  ">" » "■.  .b,™  b„.  .,„■. 

pmned  i.  ,  ttrc  and  failure     Tk!.  "J'''""'''  Pn>™  oonclMivelj  that  th^Il^l  ' 
Hiese  words:  "A  mistaken  philanthroniat  B«^aii!^  °  my  report  of  1882  I  used 

time  for  meditation  and  culture  •  and  tU^nJ-    a     .  ^^  committed  until  reform  there  i« 

the  council  approves.  »  ^^^e  years  term  c«"  '  of  the  board  of  five  directors,  and 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  How  are  you  soinq  to  Ml  ^hpn  »  m         u    ,     ■ 
«pert8  who  deal  with  the  cases.  '^^  ^'•**  ^°"'d  have  to  be  left  to  the 
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The  Chairman. 

(^.  How  many  men  and  women  have  you  at  proient?  A.  We  h«ve  340  iiiPti, 
50  women,  and  66  boyi  in  the  Refuge.  The  boya  are  moatly  incorrigible  truantH  ami 
youths  committed  for  petty  otfencea  without  periods.  All  these  youths  can  be  held  uiulnr 
the  law  until  they  are  2 1  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  time  they  are  held  Y  A.  I  think  we  have  never  held  a  )>oy 
over  three  years.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten  they  go  back  to  their  homes.  The  parenu  of 
the  boys  often  come  here  for  them,  and  we  usually  allow  them  to  go  back  to  th»-ir 
homes. 

Q.  I  should  think  that  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  institution  is  having  theit! 
boys  here  ?  A.  Well,  we  say  so  ourselves,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  altorf  I , 
many  efforts  have  lieen  made  to  separate  the  refuge  from  the  workhouse.  ComplHiiitA 
have  been  made  by  the  citizens  and  philanthropic  men  have  done  all  that  they  could,  :m(i 
the  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  council.  1  may  explain  that  when  the 
institution  was  established  the  city  was  burdened  with  debt  and  the  two  establiahnunu 
were  worked  together  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  had  a  oomaiittee  of  the  council 
appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  directors,  to  select  a  site  for  thn  new 
refuge  about  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  but  one  man  wants  it  here,  and  another  there,  and  they 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  site  to  this  day,  and  thus  the  anomaly  has  n)n- 
tinued.  The  committee  of  the  council  have  bought  a  farm.  It  is  declared  by  everybody 
to  be  an  improper  farm,  badly  located  and  stony.  There  has  been  6ghting  and  wranu'ling 
over  the  matter,  but  there  it  remains.     The  same  thing  goes  on  year  after  year. 

Q.  Do  counties  outside  Cleveland  avuil  themselveB  of  this  institution  t  A.  There 
was  a  law  passed  four  or  five  yearn  ago  authorizing  the  counties  that  had  no  place  to  con- 
fine their  prisoners  to  make  contracts  with  any  cor|)oration  that  had  workshops  at  their 
disposal.  We  have  a  form  of  contract  under  whiuh  we  take  any  prisoners  froui  lh^. 
surrounding  counties,  and  the  counties  pay  us  for  their  maintenance. 

Q.  How  much  t  A.  We  have  a  sliding  scale ;  for  a  man  serving  thirty  days  or 
less,  13  ;  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  $2 ;  and  for  those  over  ninety  days,  $1.50  ;  but  we 
get  the  labor  of  these  individuals  besides. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  period  of  custody  for  a  prisoner?  A.  I  think  two 
months  is  the  average. 

Q.  What  method  do  you  adopt  in  the  training  of  the  boys  ?  A.  These  boys  go  into 
the  school  after  breakfast  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  they  remain  in  the  school 
until  eleven  ;  they  are  taught  all  the  branches  of  education  that  are  taught  in  our 
common  schools.  We  have  boys  there  who  go  through  the  third  part  of  arithmetic,  and 
are  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  elementary  courses.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we  put  them 
to  brush  making.  There  is  another  defect  in  connection  with  the  institution.  A  Iray 
may  serve  two,  three  or  three  ana  a  half  years  in  this  institution,  and  he  may  iso  on 
learning  brunh-making  and  when  he  goes  out  if  he  nays  he  has  been  in  the  brush-making 
it  seals  his  doom,  for  they  know  that  he  has  come  from  the  house  of  refuge  or  the 
workhouse  because  it  is  known  that  this  is  the  only  place  where  this  industry  is  carried 
on  to  any  large  extent. 

Q.  Could  you  not  provide  some  other  industry?  A.  I  do  not  know  In  the 
first  place,  the  boys  should  not  be  here  at  all.  As  circumstances  are,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  industry  would  be  any  better  for  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  you  could  put  them  to  industries  nearly  corresponding  to  those 
in  which  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  employment  outside  1  A.  If  the  two  institutions 
were  apart  this  could  very  well  be  done,  but  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  manage  it  voir 
well  here. 
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rl      A.  I    think   two 


The  Chairman. 

H«D.  Mr.  A»al,ii,.  «  "'°  "■•""» 'i"«  wJ  ««a.i*,Uin|,  ui 

much  longer  penod  in  gaol  than  the^her      I)„  ♦u'V"'"*""'"  ""»  """•»  »»«  kept  « 

pnnoiple:  A  man  committed  for  tho  fl«,Vn,?LT.      ^    ^"''  ""e^iod   work,   on   thia 
the  ne.t  month,  if  h«  i«  p~ficTe„  t  hU  uC   '  r'^^'^"-"*  ""'"•'  "*"'  -0-'f*<'*y 
rate  ;  but  it  ««,„„  to  m«  fhat  the  judire  or  i«^^^^^^^    'ndu.tnou-,  he  will  ,tart  at  a  higher 

rciv.::"" '""'"""  °"  '■' "-^'•"^^^^^  '^  ^" 

.nd  -!L°"r:::;;j„:itr."rTe.r'r  .:;*i'^      p--  -t^™ ."  ohio 

d.dyoum.ke7  A.  We  reoommende^'^.at  1,  h""  '"w^u- ^^''"^  recommendation.' 
«jch  mduatriee  «.  would  be  apptd  fo  he  u^Tth"'  S*"*^  ''''°"''*  '»«  worked  on 
Kood.  a.  were  needed,  auch  prodLu  gr^win^  on  th«  H  u  ^^*^  ^'tablinhment-.  Such 
prwon.  or  ,n  the  other  in.titution.  of  thTstife  '"*  "  """'^  ^  '^°"''"'««J  in  the 

of  inlSgUrtJrt::!'^^^^^^^^  rorthe  blind  of  the  mean, 

work  at  other  indu.trio8-»u™h  „  a^now  cw^ied"!'^"":^  ^°.''  "'"«  '^^"P^-'tering  and 
did  not  mean  that  ^  "°*'  *'*"'««  o"  ">  ">e.e  in.titution.  <    A.  No,  we 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  then?    A    Tl.«f  «., 
some  other  in.titution  nhould  be  manufactured!        '^  '"'°''"''  ''"''  <=*>»^«'  »»«  ""PPHed  to 

keepi:fgtl:;:;o?erm7o^^^^^ 

thmg.aHWouMbecon.uLdJJthern.t!tuCl      i''"'.'"'''''"''*^''''^     •^-  -^«-  oJ. r^ch 
»ake^them.lve..  either  a,  a  ".earTS^t: t  a^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

ironLJ^dJrdlSa".  ;ha7a"'tSl"  ^"" ''•'"'''   — '-ture  all  the 

you  compel  im,titution.  which  now  TanXZ  '"  l"  ^  ■".''  P"^''''  in-^'tutiona     Would 
them  in  the  penitentiary  I    A    Sortatfy  ^t  ^'  '"'''  ^'"""''"^  '"'  thern.elve»  to  purcS^J 

dru„?aH?c:iStt!SiX^^  '*'^.'*  ^"  ^-^  »>elief  th.t  very  few 

t^^e  ...determinate  «ntence  after  the^SoLte  r^T  ^^  recommend 

duty  of  Moiety  to  try  to  «ive  these  inc„rri.iw!T  .  \  X?«'  ""^  ^ea  i.  this  :  It  ig  the 
«ve  them  by  committing  them  top  S  fit  Jix  SlJ"  ''  '"^^'^  '"''  ^°»  -'»  "-  ' 
wme.  in  here  he  is  worse  phy.icially  meSlv  In  t.^*'"'-     ^^^''^  *"°>«  »  prisoner 

^e  of  degradation  than  he  wa^  KforT    {f  Lu  a    "°"''r' ""^  ''  lower  down  in  the 

f  you  Bend  him  for  a  period  of  five  vea«  to  nrifn!  ^*^  '"•'"'"y  ^^  7°"  ^ork  a  man 
■ns  him  ^p.nd  .even  years  in  .hort  JZ^c^;  ^S^l^^^lZr^,:^  tt^'*^'"  ^'  -^- 

-ady  4r:US;n5XO^  ^,-n  ^«  --d  and 

(J    A  J  '■     '^P'®^"  ^'■- Brock  way  adoDtt 
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Q.  Am  tliMM>  men  gftn««rally  a  Mupport  to  thnir  fkiniliMi  or  ar«  thny  n  Charon  upnr. 
tbniii  1  A.  Th«y  ara  a  clwrgn  whtm  thny  are  in  this  ■Ut«.  In  thuir  noriual  uonditiou 
thfy  are  generally  of  Mm*  asrfiitancp  to  their  families. 

(j,  Would  you  allotv  thnir  familin*  any  pro|>ortion  of  their  ea;-ningii  while  they  wero 
inpriiHinl  A.  We  havo  thought  of  thin  (|U«ition.  Fifteen  year*  ago  I  reoi. .  imnndnd 
the  lioard  of  directort,  even  under  the  iinperfeot  ayitem  that  we  have  here,  to  make  an 
effort  to  change  the  term  of  impriaonment— to  increau  it,  and  then  allow  a  proportion  of 
the  earnini(ii  of  the  individual  to  go  to  hit  family  while  he  ii  incarcerated  here.  In  niiio 
cawi  out  of  ti>n  when  the  huHlmnda  are  nent  here,  the  wiven  and  children  are  auflTerinij. 
Th'«  bualmnd  hinmolf  i«  in  a  comfortable  place,  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  oared  fur. 
The  only  punishment  to  him  Ih  hin  being  iihut  up  and  deprived  of  hit  liberty. 

Q.  Then  you  have  hopes  that  a  lengthened  sentence  with  continued  industrial 
•mploynient  would  cure  the  habitual  drunkard  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mont  of  the  specialists  that  wo  have  met  n-em  to  think  that  the  percentage  of 
cures  would  be  very  small  but  they  all  argue  in  favor  of  a  longer  term  ?  A.  I  have  faith 
in  the  etticacy  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Some  recommend  inebriate  asylums  for  these  gaol  drunkards.  Du  you  think  thiit 
such  institutions  would  reach  them  lietter  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  cure  than  lon^ 
sentences  in  an  industrial  prison  ]  A.  No.  They  would  have  to  change  the  system  of 
sending  |*eople  there  and  have  them  conipulsorily  detained  before  you  can  hope  for  ii\ui;h 
in  that  direction,  That,  at  any  rale,  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  as  the  result  of  niy 
kn  'wledge  of  inebriate  asylums  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Some  people  suggest  that  instead  of  putting  them  in  prison  thev  should  )j6 
placed  in  a  separate  establishment,  and  away  from  the  criminal  classes,  where  they  could  he 
kept  employed.  Do  you  think  you  could  in  that  way  cure  a  greater  proportion 
than  you  could  by  sending  them  for  a  long  period  to  prison  ?  A.  Well  I  like  that 
idea,  but  there  must  be  discipline  about  it.  You  cannot  let  them  go  in  and  out  of  such 
a  place  when  they  like,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  bottle  of  whiskey  about 
with  them. 

Q.  Or  would  you  recommend  a  ward  in  an  organized  prison  where  they  would  be 
separate  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  given  all  the  means  of  employment  that  you 
could  possibly  provide  for  them  1  A.  That  would  be  desirable  if  you  bad  entire  separa- 
tion from  the  other  prisoners  in  the  workshops. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  drunkenness  can  be  treated  as  a  disease  by  a  course  of 
medical  treatment]  A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  drunkenness  can  be  cured  in  men  just  as  it 
is  possible  to  cure  men  who  are  insane.  It  is  the  depraved  or  diseased  appetite  that  has 
to  be  removed. 

Q.  How  long  has  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  prisoners  here  ?  A.  I  have 
been  here  nineteen  years. 

Q.  And  are  you  certain  that  the  short  sentence  system  will  not  effect  any  euro  upon 
this  class  of  men  I  A.  Yes,  I  am  certain.  It  aggravates  their  condition.  There  is  no 
curing  effect  in  it  for  either  man  or  woman. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  mauy  of  your  prisoners  in  for  first  offences.  What  in  the  nature  of 
those  first  offences  generally  1  A.  We  gut  young  men  who  have  started  out  in  life  for 
themselves  ;  who  have  got  into  wild  associations  and  got  drunk,  and  then  the  next  thing  is 
they  go  from  drink  to  })ilfeFing. 


iQtinued    imiuatrial 


i  here  ?     A.  I  have 


woe  i.  oontinuwT TrnV    '°*°"'  •"''"•'"'•"'•«,  and  when  h«         ""*  "1*"  '^'"'  ""y  ''« 
he  i.  ..Mneo"^^^^^^^^^^  -'  --  ^  Who  .„  re^a^JeS- t^  ^^^^^^  ^fj.-^ 

*«  get  a  younir  man  nt  I       J    '?""''  •"•^  <lo  •omethintr  for  f  h  "■  '""'•eaw,  in  the 

can*re.di;nrir?(iVm,rb^,'^''«  •?""»' '^^  or  S.  or  iHer''"  '  'or  in.Unce, 
that  an  approprition  hT.    }  1  ^^^  '"'°'^*  "othinir  .bo.  trrir..   *?   *  ^,°""'f  '»»'>  ^ho 

question  came  up    ,^8^1?/^^         '"''''''"«  '«••  »hei7b,pTovemllr?K'''°''  ^°""«  ""n 
.hort.ti„.e  men  who  .™*^^*  '""'"P'''  *>"'  ^e  can  3o  3;!';;''/,''!'  '^'^°''    ^he 


not 


"w  o'clock.     C  fji  fii^  "".'"™  •™"7  SdbbMh  .  r^  „L.  .     '"*  ."""I"";  even. 
Q   Do  you  pay  the  OathoHo  -yri-t  *-  ?      *     , 

F     services.     I|  an  individual  ha« 
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any  conscientiouR  scruples  against  being  present  at  this  service,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sig- 
nify the  desire  to  go  to  his  cell  and  he  remains  there,  but  this  does  not  occur  once  in  six 
months.  They  regard  the  services  as  a  means  of  recreation.  We  have  a  Catholic  service 
as  I  have  said  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  prisoners  and  officers  attend  it.  We  all  attend 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  service  in  the  morning,  and  we  all  go  to  the  Protestant  ser- 
vice in  the  afternoon ;  and  there  is  not  a  person  in  six  months  who  asks  to  be  excused 
from  either  service. 

The  Ch^ibham. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  secular  instruction  and  are  there  any  entertain- 
ments or  readings  given  in  connection  with  the  institution  ?  A.  We  have  entertainments, 
or  lectures  occasionally  in  the  winter  time  but  not  often ;  I  will  tell  you  why  :  We  have 
to  take  our  prisoners  out  in  the  blocks  through  the  yards  and  some  of  them  might  get 
away  in  the  dusk. 

Q  Have  you  any  industries  in  the  common  gaols  of  this  State,  or  must  the 
prisoners  in  your  opinion  be  congregated  together  in  a  State  prison,  or  establishment 
such  as  yours  tor  hard  work  t  A.  Any  system  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon gaols  would  have  to  be  very  common  ;  my  own  impression  is  that  you  cannot  intro- 
duce skilled  labor  into  the  common  gaol. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  believe  every  man  should  be  made  to  do  work  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q  And  if  men  are  not  afforded  facilities  for  doing  this  in  the  common  gaols  they 
should  not  be  kept  there  1  A.  No  ;  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  sentenced  prisoners 
to  the  common  gaol  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drort. 

Q  Does  the  revenue  meet  the  expenditure  in  your  prison  1  A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not ; 
I  will  explain  to  you  about  the  revenue  :  The  only  industry  from  which  the  revenue  comes 
is  brushmaking.  We  collect  $20,000  for  the  board  of  prisoners.  We  get  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  from  the  State  for  violation  of  the  State  laws,  and  because  this  is  a  city 
institution  we  collect  from  the  counties  a  per  diem  allowance  for  those  who  are  sent  here 
from  the  counties. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  as  the  result  of  your  labor  in  brush  making  1  A.  Any- 
where from  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year  !     Last  year  we  got  about  $25,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  upon  your  statute  book  as  to  the  industries  in  which  prison 
labor  should  be  employed  1     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  I  think  for  the 
superintendent  or  warden  of  a  prison,  the  contract  system  is  the  easiest  j  but  I  think 
all  the  time  of  the  men's  life  on  the  other  side.  I  am  in  favor  myself  of  some  other 
system  than  the  contract  system.  One  of  the  troubles  connected  with  the  contract 
system  is  that  outside  men  are  brought  in  and  are  to  an  extent  over  the  prisoners. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  in  Ontario  that  the  gaols  be  placed  under  State  control ;  do  you  think 
that  your  system  would  be  improved  by  State  control  1  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  we  could  gd 
more  intelligent  management,  and  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  could  get  away 
from  certain  local  influences  that  are  against  the  best  management  of  the  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  better  discipline  through  greater  uniformity 
in  management  ?  A.  Yes  ;  the  prisoners  would  be  more  systematized.  For  instance  we 
might  have  one  svstem  of  control  here,  and  another  at  Cincinnati,  and  another  at  some 
other  point,  all  at  variance  with  each  other ;  but  with  a  State  system  we  would  have 
uniformity. 


be  made  to  do  work  ? 


chirf  »„„  of  cri„.,  y  «o»mti.„  .„d  e«p»e„ce  that  i„toie.,i„^  dri^  ij  S 

Dr.  RosEBRCQH. 

The  OHArRMAK. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if 

Dr.  ROSEBRUQH. 

Q.  The  second  is  •  <<  Cn,,^*-^        • 
cellular  system  ? "     AT  ^       yj'^°^^  ^''O"^  be  conducted  atrioH,,        *u 

Q-  Then  what  is  your  oninion  nf  fi,-  ^^' 

•erected  to  g,ve  them  a  private  examination.  '''  '"  °"  P°"<=«  ^""'•ts  the  judgeTs 


•  »- 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  danger  in  this.  Is  not  a  man  who  has  four  or  ti 
children  and  in  btruggling  circumstances  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  and  get 
a  boy  into  an  institution  f  A.  Such  a  thing  would  occur,  but  I  think  that  would  be  the 
exception.  There  is  the  possibility  of  it,  however,  occurring  in  a  few  instances,  but  you 
must  look  at  the  general  advantage  that  it  would  be  to  the  young  who  are  in  danger  of 
falling  Into  crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  boy  should  be  under  the  observation  of  some  officer  of  the 
State  corresponding  to  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  Massachusetts,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  watch  the  conduct  of  such  children,  before  he  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  1  A.  I 
would  not  have  a  boy  sent  without  a  proper  trial. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGH. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sixth  recommendation  :  "  Industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  should  not  he  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized 
wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions 
should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until 
reformation  is  attained,  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence  1"     A.  I  agree  with  that. 

Q.  Then  as  regards  the  next :  "  As  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards 
reformation,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions,  where  such  employment  can  be  provided 
and  where  other  influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized,  and  where  a  system 
of  classification  may  be  carried  on  ?  "     A.  I  approve  of  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  :  "  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to 
an  institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment,  and 
where  they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in 
said  institution  under  indeterminate  sentences  ;  incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to  peni- 
tentiary for  life,  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain  their 
liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place  1 "  A.  We  have  a  law  here  in  Ohio,  providing  that 
incorrigibles  shall  be  sentenced  for  life. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  are  boys  committed  to  this  place— privately  1 


A.  Yes  ;  their  examination 


takes  place  privately  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Dr.  EOBEBRUUH. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  indefinite  sentence,  how  long  wonld  you  keep  a  prisoner  under 
that  system  in  your  gaol ;  until  you  thought  he  satisfaed  you  that  he  was  thoroughly 
reformf  '  1  A.  I  would  make  the  period  of  indefinite  sentence  applicable  to  each  prisoner 
until  there  was  some  evidence  of  a  determination  to  reform,  and  not  only  to  reform  but  to 
continue  his  course  of  reformation. 


Mansfield,  0.,  August  25th.,  1890. 

PrMtmt.—J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

General  R.  Brinkbrhofp,  gave  evidence. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  This  is  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  various  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories with  the  causes  of  crime,  and  with  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  We  would  like 
to  get  from  you  a  resumi  of  the  Ohio  prison  system.   Are  your  gaols  called  district  or  com 


« ;  their  examination 


mon  gaols?     A.  County  moIb  •  fk  

support  of  any  kind  from  the  stat^- T  "°'^^'"  *^«  ''O"*'"!  of  the  countv  •  fK 
counties.  ''"  *^^  ^''ate ;  they  are  exclusiveJy  muTJil  I '   '"'^  '^^^'^^  «<> 

^  """"ged  and  supported  by  the 


i  -.4'^T  *  STur  "  '•""  """'^  »'  ^0"'  S-te : 


A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are 


Q   W    Id  h  ' 

for  the  management  of  thrZ^nd  ^hr-""*  ''^''''^  ^'^h  any  viW  aTt^  .T-T"  *>' 
duties.     The  sheriff  usual! vhfa         7**?  «'^«  ^^e'^  Ji"le  attention  tJlZ  ^^^^'  ^^ness 

the  greater  part  otZ^Z!^^  somebody  who  acta  as  keener  in  .h^       ?  P''''"°'^  "^  t»»eir 
management  of  our  countva'T  *°o  "^'^^^  ""^t^rs.     SnLZ^L^'''  *°^  ''^  devotes 

"•■'  ""«•'  »»  t»  eoonomi  J""""  '»"•  ""  '»•«'  »f  the  pri»„.^  LjtLZ^,  "?' 
.  How  much  does  he  receiv  ,1     a     r 

•*«  -  h.ve  the  pffirp^it',"  """* "'  -  »»*»g  ou"it  :;°jt  roSs 

Cincinnati  under  municipal 
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a  due  regard  for  economy.  The  number  should  not  be  lesa  than  three  bundred.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  is  a  fair  thing.  I  should  prefer  even  a  lesser  number  than  three 
hundred  to  a  greater  number  than  five  hundred,  but  with  a  fair  sized  establishment  you 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  higher  grade  of  superintendents  and  managers. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUOH.  . 

Q  In  Ontario,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  Central  Prison,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should" have  a  second  one  in  the  east  and  a  third  one  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Grant- 
ing that  the  Ontario  Government  establish  these  two  additional  prisons  would  you  have 
them  all  on  the  same  plan,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  prisoners,  the  same  kind  of 
employment  and  the  ss.me  means  of  reformation  ;  or  would  you  rather  have  them  graded 
one  prison  to  take  one  class  and  one  another  ?  A.  I  would  grade  my  prisons  as  far  as  I 
could. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Our  prisoners  in  the  Central  Prison  are  of  a  more  varied  order  than  we  find  in 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit  and  much  more  varied  than  in  the  Workhouse  at  Cleve- 
land  While  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  we  have 
men  "there  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  need  as  severe  discipline  as  they  can  get  in  the 
penitentiary  ai  Kingston.  Would  it  be  well  if  the  Government  thought  it  desirable  to 
Establish  two  more  prisons  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Central  Pnson  in  Toronto 
to  have  one  of  a  higher  order,  where  youug  men  would  be  placed  for  first  offences, 
something  on  the  Elmira  principle  ]  A.  By  all  means.  You  could  have  one  prison  for  the 
incorrigible  class.  I  mean  by  "the  incorrigible  class"  high  cnmmals-men  who  have 
■been  cinvicted  of  second  or  third  off-ences,  I  would  have  a  grade  for  them,  I  would  have 
A  prison  specifically  for  that  class  and  no  other,  and  I  would  not  allow  them  to  associate 
at  all  with  the  other  classes  of  prisoners.  In  the  same  prison  you  might  have  long  terra 
prisoners,  or  life  prisoners,  but  certainly  young  men  convicted  ot  first  offences  should  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  mix  with  them. 

O  The  question  is  whether  by  some  mutual  arrangement  between  the  Federal  and  the 
Provincial  governments  the  prisons  might  be  properly  graded,  so  that  there  would  be, 
uSer  the  system  a  thorough  classification  of  prisoners  ]  A.  We  have  been  contemplatmg 
for  some  time  in  Ohio  the  system  that  we  are  working  up  to.  We  have  at  the  bottom  of 
this  system  county  gaols  and  these  we  try  to  make  simply  places  of  detention  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  We  want  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses,  one  in  the  north- 
*^^  and  another  in  the  south-east  to  enable  us  to  deal  pretty  fairly  with  the  men  who 
are  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

O  What  does  misdemeanor  mean  under  your  laws?  A.  Men  convicted  of  offences 
punishable  by  periods  of  less  than  one  year.  All  robberies,  burgularies  larcenies  are 
regwded  as  misdemeanors  if  the  punishment  to  which  the  criminal  is  subjected  is  less  than 
one  vear  Nobody  convicted  of  felony  receives  a  less  sentence  than  twelve  months. 
Then  we  come  to  the  next  step.  We  come  to  the  reformatories  in  which  we  are  the 
lideraTn  thrcountry .  We  have  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  boys  where  any  boys 
cTn  be  ient  except  those  who  when  convicted  are  over  sixteen.  This  estabhshmen  is  con- 
Tted  on  the  cot?age  system.  Then  we  have  at  Delaware  an  industria  school  for  g.rls  tor 
the  same  class  of  female  offenders.  We  have  now  in  course  of  construction  an  intermediate 
SniteriarTat  Mansfield.  It  has  now  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some  years  and  we 
Fntnd  to  show  you  over  it  this  afternoon.  When  this  is  opened  it  will  be  conducted  on 
he  Elmira  system.  There  we  wih  :.ke  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age.  commit 
ttL  for  ndeCnate  periods  as  they  do%o  Elmira  and  we  pro,v.se  to  adapt  the  pern- 
tendary  at  Columbus  for  incorrigible  offenders  and  those  committed  for  high  crimes. 

O    Do  I  understand  that  your   system  will,  when  complete,  comprise  first,  county 
erols     second,  district  workhouses  ;  third,  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls  ;   fourth,  an 
establishment  called  the  intermediate   penitentiary,  for   prisoners   between  the  a.' s  o 
Shteenlnd  thirty  convicted  of  first  offences  ;  and  fifth,  the  present  penitentiary  to   e 
tSed  Lto  a  prison  for  incorrigible  felons.     A.  Yes,  that  is  our  general  prison  scheme, 
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The  Chairman. 
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Hon  Mr.  Anolin. 

The  Chairman. 
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man— and  we  talked  the  matter  over  together.  He  drew  up  some  rules  and  these  rules 
have  never  been  changed  since.  They  imposed  upon  the  gaolers  that  thero  should  he 
absolute  separation  of  prisoners. 

Q.  Does  this  absolute  separation  (extend  to  air  and  exercise?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prisoners  do  not  see  each  other?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  felony  who  came  in 
immediately  after  an  assize  court  was  over  and  who  would  have  to  remain  in  gaol  thicf  or 
four  months  until  the  next  assize  for  trial.  Would  you  keep  him  oeparate  from  the  otln  r 
prisoners  all  that  time  1     A.  Yes  ;  certainly. 

Q  What  are  the  sizes  of  the  cells  in  which  you  keep  these  men  1  A.  About  sevon 
by  I  ight,  I  think.  1  would  have  them  bigger  if  I  had  my  way  ;  I  would  have  them  eight 
by  ten  or  ten  by  twelve.  In  Circleville  we  have  one  of  these  gaols  constructed  on  the 
principle  I  have  described.  I  think  the  only  good  classification  you  can  have  is  in  a  pro- 
perly constructed  gaol.  We  have  a  new  gaol  in  Columbus  specially  adapted  for  celluhir 
confinement.     Each  prisoner  has  a  large  room  or  cell  and  is  completely  isolated. 

Q,  How  do  prisoners  awaiting  trial  regard  this  separate  cellular  confinement  ?  .\ 
It  depends  altogether  upon  the  clas.*!  of  prisoners.  *If  it  is  an  old  crook,  an  habitiml 
offender,  ho  hates  it  as  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  If  it  is  a  chronic  tramp  who  wants  to 
be  kept  in  gaol,  who  wants  his  board  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  one  of  the  men  who  in 
the  old  time  used  to  tell  the  guards  funny  stories,  he  does  not  like  it ;  but  I  do  not  think 
such  men  ought  to  be  asked  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Then  there  would  be  another 
claf.  a  man  who  came  in  some  years  ago  who  was  very  indignant  that  he  should  hr 

put  )L  Sitary  confinement.  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  discretion  given  as  to  his 
wishes  in  the  matter  and  he  must  submit,  and  so  he  did  He  thought  the  thing  cruel 
at  first,  but  presently  he  discovered  that  although  he  did  not  see  any  of  the  other  prison- 
ers none  of  them  saw  him,  and  consequently  he  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
them,  and  he  said  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  I  was  never  in  a  gaol  in  ray  life 
before  and  I  will  not  do  anything  |to  get  into  dnother  when  I  leave  here  ;  I  have  not 
made  any  gaol  acquaintances,  I  know  none  of  the  people  here  who  would  be  likely  to 
come  to  me  from  the  gaol  and  say  "  I  am  Jim.  so  and  so,  you  are  Joe.  so  and  so.  Don't 
yoii  remember  me  1  Wt'  were  in  gaol  together.  " 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  medical  men  and  others  that  solitary  confinement  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  men  mentally.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  A.  Unless  they  were  in 
for  six  months  or  twelve  months  or  a  longer  period  I  should  say  it  had  not,  but  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  this  kind  of  treatment  of  men  sentenced  for  long  periods  of  time. 
There  are  not  many  penal  establishments  in  the  United  States  where  they  carry  out  that 
principle  upon  sentenced  prisoners,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two.  The  only  place 
I  can  think  of  at  present  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  absolute  separation  ot  prison- 
ers. Those  in  there  for  one,  or  two  or  three  years  never  see  each  other.  The  rule  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  but  as  I  say  I  don't  believe  in  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
extended  over  a  Ion;  period.  For  men  awaiting  trial  in  the  county  gaols,  however,  1 
hold  that  the  system  is  by  far  the  best.  I  think  the  congregation  in  the  corridors  is 
simply  a  school  for  crime. 

Q.  Then,  you  think  that  separate  cellular  cor^finement  has  a  reforming  influence  i 
A.  Largely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  to  keep  prisoners  in  sep.trate  cells  in 
a  reformatory?  A.  Yes.  All  this  class  of  prisoners  are  very  fond  of  association.  There 
is  no  company  in  the  world  that  they  dislike  so  much  as  their  own,  but  the  men  who  fall 
accidentally  into  crime  prefer  solitary  confinement. 


Dr.    ROSBBSUGH. 

Q.  You  think  that  up  to  six  months  there  is  no  danger  of  men  being  anected 
injuriously  by  cellular  confinement  ?  A.  No  ;  but  there  are  very  few  in  even  for  that 
length  of  time  awaiting  trial. 
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Dr.  ROSKBRDOH. 
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Mr.  Jdry. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  results  have  been  t  A,  It 
has  been  tried  for  six  years,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  but 
it  has  not  been  put  into  operation  to  the  extent  that  I  should  desire. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  making  separate  cellular  confinement  absolutely  compulsory  ! 
A.  There  is  a  law,  but  the  county  authorities  make  rules.  They  have  the  absolute 
control  of  the  gaols  and  they  make  the  rules. 

t^.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  number  of  recommittals  lias  been  less  in  your 
district  since  you  had  this  system  than  it  was  before  ?  A.  We  have  only  a  few  priBoners 
in  this  district. 

Mr.  JuKk'. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  htive  the  matter  judged  by  results?  A.  You  know  that  if  von 
take  half  a  dozen  crooks  there  is  nothing  that  real  sco>indrels  like  better  than  to  gather 
half  a  dozen  others  around  them  and  tell  them  stories  of  how  successful  they  have  been 
in  crinip.  If  a  young  man  goes  out  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  well,  he  is  alway.s  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  crime  by  these  scoundrels.  Very  often  a  man  who  is 
known  by  these  old  fellows  gets  dragged  down  by  them.  Here,  we  will  suppose,  is  u 
man  who,  through  some  accidental  circumstance  in  his  life,  was  committed  to  gaol.  It 
wrts  his  tirst  ofience,  but  while  he  was  in  gaol  he  was  associated  with  some  of  these 
hardened  characters.  He  resolved  that  when  he  got  out  of  prison  he  would  never  "et 
himself  into  such  trouble  again.  His  punishment  in  the  natural  order  of  things  has 
expired  and  he  has  got  a  place.  He  is  doing  well  in  some  situation,  whatever  the  nature 
of  it  may  be.  One  day  an  old  prison  companion  comes  in  to  him,  taps  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  says,  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ■?  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  Mans- 
field gaol  I "  •'  Oh,  don't  give  me  away,"  would  be  the  pitiful  appeal  made  and  then 
this  scoundrel  levies  blackmail  as  the  price  of  his  silence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  not  troubled  with  many  tramps  in  this  neighborhood  ? 
A.  We  are  not ;  tramps  give  Mansfield  a  wide  berth  now.  Those  fellows  go  where  they 
can  have  good  times,  where  they  can  warm  themselves  in  winter,  and  then  in  the 
summer  time  they  take  to  the  country  districts.  Bread  and  water  and  a  cold  ceil  are 
cheerless  fare  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  any  reading  matter  for  the  prisoners  who  are  committed  to  your 
gaols  "i  A.  That  is  left  to  the  sheriff,  but  there  is  nothing  systematic.  I  have  tried  to 
give  something  myself,  and  several  of  the  aldermen  have  once  or  twice  done  something. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the  law  takes  hold  of  a  man  and  places  him  in 
one  of  your  gaols  in  which  the  cellular  system  is  in  existence,  that  man  is  made  no 
worse ?  A.  He  is  made  no  worse.  It  has  been  tested  on  a  large  tcale  in  Boston  in 
the  Suffolk  county  gaol,  which  is  a  thoroughly  administered  gaol  under  Sheriff  Clark 
who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements.  In  Suffolk  gaol,  out  of  25,000  prisoners  who 
went  through  the  hands  of  the  ofiicials  there,  every  man  went  out  better  in  body  and 
mind,  cleaner  in  every  respect  than  he  was  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  local  prisons  are  managed  in  England  1  A.  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  a  gentleman  in  England  who  knows  more  of  prison  reform 
than  all  the  other  authorities  combined.  He  wrote  to  me  in  the  first  place  about  ten 
years  ago.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Bar  wick  Baker  who  founded  the  first  reformatory  in  Eng- 
land. He  told  me  all  that  he  had  accomplished  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  England  ;  how 
his  system  from  a  small  experiment  in  the  first  place  had  gradually  expanded  until  it 
radiated  through  the  whole  country. 
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The  Chairman. 

sentelrr J3,S^,;P;"^°;  J  ''t  '"^f  ^«™""^te  sonten.,  ?     A    The  ind«.       • 
mean  by    t  is  a  sentence  wSi  ^rntLT'^v^ ■'"  '=°»«=«'-"ed.   or  any   other      VVr;""'" 
-«  certa.  peHo.  of  i-npHsontnTSr/JS  ^^^  jr^-  '-it.tSeetl^^l.Te 
Q;  Parole  or  discharife?    A    V«= 

Q-  The  fact  that  there  ia  <> 

time  that  he  couM  hi  *"^'  *'***  ''^  "aj  be  held  forTn!  •  -4        "^''"''^  '*  «Jay  be, 

less  than  one  year  norJP''':.''"'^"^''  "»der  Jaw      T^e  sS    "f  "r'^^'^S  »''«  f"' 

-- — -H.n  v\sz  tst-it^.^Sr  "* '"« 

Mr.  Jury. 
The  Chairman. 


■I   ■ 
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().  You  think  that  the  habituitl  criminals  really  want  to  avoid  this  prison,  as  well 
as  those  who  contemplate  Krst  offences  I  A.  Yes,  they  ail  desire  to  avoid  it,  the 
discipline  is  so  irksome  to  them  ;  there  is  nothing  that  they  hate  so  much  as  strict 
discipline. 


He  is  not  known  to  be  a  crouk 
prison  and  his  conduct  is  the  heat. 


^1> 


Cj.  Tako  thf  caMi'  of  a  man  who  commits  a  crime, 
or  ofiendei   of  the   laws  before.     He  goes  into  this 

He  has  made  admirable  progress  in  industrial  training,  his  character  is  excellent  anc 
his  prison  life  is  niitiruly  satisfactory.  How  in  Mr.  Brockwaj  to  read  the  real  character 
ol  such  a  man?  A.  No  man  will  go  through  the  uurriculu.n  of  Elinira  and  gut  the 
marks  that  will  entitle  him  to  his  release  within  an  early  period  unless  ho  is  absolutely 
ill  earnest.     The  man  does  not  exist  who  will  fool  Mr.  Brock  way  very  far. 

Q,  My  ideal  prisoner  is  the  man  who  his  taken  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  says  to 
himself,  "  I  am  going  to  get  my  $5,000  and  if  I  am  caught  and  convicted  I  shall  get  out 
of  the  prison  in  a  year."  This  man's  life  has  been  exemplary  up  to  this  time ;  how  arc 
you  to  deal  with  him  ?  A.  The  superintendent  is  a  man  who  would  know  all  this.  A 
man  would  not  go  out  of  this  establishment  simply  because  he  had  got  his  marks,  but 
because  Mr.  Brockway  would  recommend  his  discharge — because  he  hod  satisfied  the 
authorities  that  be  was  a  changed  man.  1  can  assure  you  that  in  New  York  prisoners 
will  do  anything  in  their  power  to  keep  out  of  Elmira. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Still  you  must  remember  that  there  is  only  one  Mr.  Brockway  ?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  the  heads  of  institutions  in  this 
direction — that  some  of  the  very  worst  men  are  model  prisoners  1  A.  That  is  always 
the  case. 

Q.  Now  take  a  man  who  wants  to  get  out  under  this  system,  and  there  will  he 
many  men  not  so  penetrating  who  are  in  charge  of  prisoners,  not  so  skilled  in  lookiiif; 
through  men  as  Mr.  Brockway,  would  you  have  any  fear  of  this  indefinite  sentence 
system  as  regards  them  leading  to  a  vast  amount  of  hypocrisy  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
very  largely  because  there  is  no  intelligent  warden  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
prisoners  but  understands  them  in  a  short  time.  Men  will  slip  over  somehow  if  they 
are  brought  under  rigid  discipline  and  a  thorough  system  of  watchfulness  in  a  certain  time. 

Q.  Who  are  your  best  prisoners  ?  Are  they  not  some  of  the  very  worst  criminals 
in  the  state  1  A.  They  are.  These  men  have  no  marks  against  them,  they  are  all  good 
workers  and  apparently  good  men. 

Q.  Under  the  indeterminate  system  the  warden  gets  this  class  of  men  and  he  says 
"  They  conduct  themselves  well  throughout,  and  I  will  Recommend  them  for  discharge  ns 
soon  as  ihey  have  passed  over  their  minimum  periods  t"  A.  We  get  in  young  men  for 
first  offences,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  but  we  don't  get  in  these  cool,  calculating  heads 
under  this  system.  You  have  to  remember  that  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  courts  look  to  a  man's  past  record.  They  would  not  send  the  habitual 
offender  in  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.  There  are  not  many  men  of  this  clasH  in 
Elmira  reformatory.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  be  few  in  nurab^r,  and 
these  a  wise  and  experienced  warden  will  soon  pick  out. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  as  regards  some,  but  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
professional  or  skilful  criminal  who  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  men  in  reading  character— a 
man  who,  while  Mr.  Brockway  reads  him,  can  read  Mr.  Brockway?  A.  I  think  the 
chances  are  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brockway. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  those  who  have  earned  their  release  and  who  are  out  on 
parole  skipping  away.  A.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  of  these  prisoners  skips  away  from 
Ohio.     We  have  lots  of  them  around  doing  well,  and  they  don't  attempt  to  go  away. 


»■  '^^' 
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vay  ?     A.  That  is  ao, 


Dr.  R08BBBUOH. 

...stead  of  bBing  put  i„  ,or  five  or  ten  iL™  K  '^  8'-"J"ally  become  worse.  Xmld 

«  law  here  passed  in  Ohio  in  1888  ma^irgThis::;;";!^;^^  '°'  ''"'■     ^^  Y^'  -  ^S 
The  C'haikman. 

children  who  are  waifs  in  the  world  who  ap^  n J  .  "  *"  *  c»>''Jren'8  home.  All 
bad  or  who  are  orphans,  or  who.  from  «nv  o.h  ""'^"'  uP'"°P«''  «"«•  ^h««e  Pareuts  are 
taken  into  these  homes  and  oared  for  and^S*i""  ^""«%''«<=°'"«  dependent  children  «" 

aie  schooled  and  trained,  and  just  as  soon  a=T •  ■"  "  *  ^''«'>*'"  '"r  them.     Thev 

are  placed  in  families.     There  are  alTorh.rM'!  P''*°^"'»^''«  to  tind  them  a  hie  thev 

KCr  th-  Tr-'^^^'  ^'vinTac^oZ  t  ion^'K;:"  ;''f 'r'«  »•--  -"-^t 

Last  jrear  the  daily  average  for  the  year  wrilSZ  ^         ^  """''  **>0""»nd  childr«„. 

and|ot?ef  '^t'lhriTw^rr^^^^^^  «^.  ^  ^^n-^-  -d   dissolute  father 

A.  Yes  ;  we  have  children  o    this  kiSj  jf  th^^^^^^  tha    ch  Ij 

Humane  Society  here  for  the  carrof  children  Th^"  ''"T  ^  ^^  P'-««'d««t  of  hj 
save  us  a  considerable  increase  of  powt  inTalingl'ir^L's^"  '^''  '^'  ^-^  ^^^^^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Thn  Chaibman. 

sentenced  during  minority   or  subject   to  conTrnf        ,  il^  *''*'  ^°^«-     Such  boys  are 
We  always  endeavor   to   imnress   nnL  *i.     u       ""^''  ^^^^^  '•«aoh  years  of  maturitl 

i«taL?°  ''°°  «■''  '-""■«««■>  .»  .11  fa  ,o«,  ho«»  1     A. 


Yes,  both  educational  and 
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Q.  VVh»t  do  y<."  think  of  the  ttytUtm  <>f  grouping  oountiea  together  for  the  eiit»hliHh 
meat  of  thpwi  honieH  tfi»t  are  of  eho  nature  of  induiitrial  •chooUf  A,  We  have  founl 
that  the  combining  of  (Y,untieM  w  *rkg  bndly,  because  they  diiHgree  aniongHt  theiniml  vph 
tiM  If)  the  share  of  nrnponsibilit^^  ''^t  miiiiitenance.  We  ►mliovo  that  ia,  our  boiird 
tliinlf  that  the  indu«trial  school  foi  hoys  should  be  purely  a  school  of  technology  - 
that  18,  for  giving  practical  training.  I  think  that  is  the  best  idea  of  a  lolbrmatory  for 
*>oy".  We  would  have  young  ladH  fitted  for  occupations  in  life,  and  to  give  them  thi» 
training  is  the  way  to  fit  them.  The  prominent  idea  is  to  qualify  thorn  for  entering  th« 
world  on  their  own  account. 

if.   You  are  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  State  Oharities  of  your  state  /     A.    I  am. 

Q.   Your  board  hai  nothing  to  do  with  reformatories  except  us  to  inspection.     A     N'l. 

Q.    From  your  obgervation  and  experience  do  you  think  that  the  dormitory  sjstt'U) 
as  compared  with  separate  rooms  for  boys  is  the  bent?     A.  The  dormitory  sybi em  for  a 
good  many  reaoons.     They  are  legs  liable  to   fall  into  vice.     The  supervision  and  iliH.i 
pline  aH  a  rule  is  far  higher,  and  I  think  it  is  more  human  as  regards  the  boys. 

J>r,    KOSRHKUOII. 

Q.  Has  this  system  of  sendinc;  children  out  to  farms  and  other  places  workeil  well  ' 
A.  We  (ind  it  has  worked  natisfactorily. 

(,l  Have  you  any  means  of  supervision  over  the  children  afterwards  1  A.  We  vi.sit 
them. 

The  CHA1K.MAN, 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  viciou.s  ami 
falling  into  criminal  ways  ?  A.  The  chief  cause  is  want  of  family  government  and  ho 
forth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  hereditary  taint  hf<a  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  !  A. 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  taint  will  show  itself  when  the  children  grow  up? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  it  will  show  itself,  it  runs  in  the  blood. 

Q.  It  seems,  then,  an  almost  hopeless  task  as  regards  some,  to  eti'ect  their  reclama- 
tion from  criminal  habita  ?  A.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  separate  them  from  the  father 
and  mother  early  in  life  and  to  put  them  under  better  influences.  The  child 
can  be  secured  from  this  life  of  crime  and  it  can  be  reconstructed  morally.  I 
know  what  it  is.  I  raised  two  fpmilies  myself.  One  uni  my  ov.ii,  and  my  own 
boys  never  gave  me  any  trouble.  Udthen  I  had  another  faiini /  i.Mldren  of  i"i'n 
of  great  force  and  power,  passionate  and  uncontrollable  oc;i<!vn- mi.'.  *'hey  had  cAuutly 
the  same  training  as  my  own  children,  but  they  were  stuj-uiy  aad  violent,  and  I  could 
never  eliminate  that  disposition  from  them. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

i.  How  old  were  they  when  they  came  under  your  charge  1  A.  The  oldest  was 
ao(  o.rfi  than  ten,  the  youngest  between  two  and  three.  They  were  thoroughly 
h'lo-:  .  .,>  I  8tr.i£r»htforward  (leople,  but  they  inherited  from  the  father  this  tendency 
to  jr'a?«i  ■■.  . 

He.      y!,i      OlUBY. 

i^.  Sup'josing  that  they  had  been  taken  away  at  their  birth?  A.  It  would  uot 
have  been  the  same  I  am  sure. 

The  Cha!rm.\n. 

Q.  Should,  in  your  opinion,  a  prison  be  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  pri- 
soners T     A.  Well,  it  just  depends.     A  prison  which  is  not  a  reformatory,  but  a  place 
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slaceH  wdrkpil  well '' 


irds  1     A.  We  \  isit 


bh  the  matter  '     A. 


children  ji,'row  up  f 


A.  It  would  not 


of  ...formation  i,  .h';,  ^.f  .^  i;rl::fr7''rV;«/  ^^^  ^^    *  ""or,n.co.y  t..,  work 

'7';;'';^,;;  '""^'^-^ '-'-'"  pn:in:..na^e.;:„;'"^  ^''""«^""^  ^"-  - 

tin.l  a  Uw  tL^l^oJ!ZWoTttl  RlTTt!^"^  ""'"■'*"«  l'"^''"  '•*'-' '     A,    You  will 
"...piece  pncenytem  in  the  .uVZ' «    .'?;  ""^''^f^y^^'"  •*"'«  tl.   sub.n  ,.""0", 
ey.nu.o..  of  any  oontraotH  now  u,    or"e  »ltw  f.n  ,T       '*"'  """^^  ^  "  ''""'"'  *''-'  *'t«r  rh  , 

*  ;.    ""  *"''  "'  "i-nilar  contracts,  e.c,  u      .^^..1'  '  '"'"""':'".'"  ^*i'l  mstituti,.,.  .lull 

"hall  employ  all  pe^onn  dir.ctly  fo,  VhV  ta  .  wh  "''^'''  "»">«lK:-The  ,„,»SJ,'ri 
-oeunn  for  the  neceB«ry  outia/ o^  „  .ichintv  7  T""7  *'"'  ^"Xi^l^tur.  ,hali  p".  J  " 
con.,.etent  for  the  mana«erH  to  provide  omnrn;,  "'^^nalH.  et  ■  a.  o.pit.l  :  ,>  slulT^ 
an  aifreement  with  manufacturer  HnVloth-^'T?' /"•■  ""^  ""'"»»^  "•'  l-nnon  hy 
for  the  employment  of  the  prisonl^u  nth '*!!■'  '"  ^"'•"'''''  ™«"hiru,ry.  umerili  o  ?^ 
manaxen.  and  their  orticers.  «ud  t  h^''  SL  r?",?**"''  """""*-'«  -ntrolo,  the 
•arv  and  proper  for  the  clasHiHcation   of      .«*'""  '"*'*"  "'"^^  '■'^'"  '^^  '»>•-  ».  es 

b.d»  for  the  product  of  8uch  labor  on  the  Xn  '  ^"'^.  ''""'"  ''  "«^'  '♦d^.Ttis"  tor 
pai'HfH  pubhshed  in  Oolumbu«.  Oleveland  .n  .  n  °'"'""'''  '"  ""''  "^'^  ^  "^  ih"  »"w« 
four  weekn;  the  advertiHement  S  Ipl..;"''  "'!:°'"»''*'.  o"-  -  w  .k  for  at  elst 
employed,  and  Huoh  oth-r   particula      T     L-  t  '     '*'"'   '1'"*"*^      '    ''^'^'"-  to  ' , 

hp  a,„ount  bid  for  the  product  of  hI-I     labor  r     T^'^'^'^y'     *'^<^'^h    Wui    .hall  .p.-o.fy 
a.  convicts  temporarily'^idle  upon  tL  pas  a'fr '''"?  "''  P'"'«-^  '"*"  ^  P'-oviS 
the  above  plan  without  advertinL.      LchZd    h/n't''  ""^  '"^'^  '*''  contracted  for  o, 
"'•''•««  t«.th«  BatisfHction  of  theboard  thati  »  i>'  ^'"^.^"P""'"^  ^^''h    .  I„>nd  wi 
h>8  t.,d  if  it  be  accepted.     And  sa  d  nL.  u  Jl''''*""  ^"'  «0"'P'y  with  tl,..  tormT  o 

of  said  labor  to  the  Lt  and    mo8     la  u/?  ^'^ '  ' '^•"•'J  the  contract  for    he  product 

^rd  for  the  faithful  perf^ar/ oft  frtrLt't  T'!  ^"?''"'"'  «-'  ^'^^'"  ^ 
If  It  be  against  the  inte-.st  of  the  state  or  7h  u  ^''" ''^'""'J  '"*}'  rej,  any  bid 
no  croumstances  sh.ll  any  contractor  of  fK„  T'^'"""  "^  *''"  P'-'^'>''*"-s  Hm  nnZ 
sup..rv  sion  over  or  control  of  thelabor  of  Tb  ""'  "•'^  ''^"^'"'  '*»^^^  ''^^o  tre  t  ry 
n.a  e  that  will  bind  the  sUte  to  any  system  for  .T'-"'.  •^"''  ""  <^°"^'-''-  ^''-^l  be 
shall  1,0  competent  for  the  manazers  to  Irr"  n^*"'  **•  P""?^  exce.ulin..  Hve  ye,.  ,  .,,^  jt 
under  this  act  to  pay  for  the  "bro  "sudrnJ^bT;  of'  1""''°^^"  ''  '^"  »  ---" 
duct  of   .such  general    business    (when   thev    ar-  ^   '^borers  necessary  for  -  ne  con- 

numbers  of  other  prisoners  working  U  the  Lee  or      P'°^'^'"  conu^ct.oa   witi     larger 
tdT'  T  "^^  ""'  *8'^«'» '  l>"tVarJan«emen^P^^^^^^^^^  •''*'!l  ^^  *»>«  ^ay,  o.-     .ek^^ 
board  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  thai  wm       I       ^  '"*''•'  "■■  «"*«'-«d  into    .y  the 
the  labor  of  able-bodied  convicts  excentini^tU    ^'■"'^  •  °'  'f  '•"*"  ^^  cents  per  rl  y  foj 
entence  or  tho.se  who  are  entire  ySS    o.r":r^\^^""       ^^'  «"*  y«a'-  «.  their 
emales  and  n.inors,  may  be  temporari  y  h  Satlet^b'^^u^  '^1""'''' '''  °'^  ^?«-  '-■'''^'iS 
inder  the  ase  of  twenty-two  years  shaf  hi  !      1  '^^V'^*"  the  above  rate,  an.l  all  prin  ,,era 
J'vHy.  for  the  purpo.se  'of  acq'uTr  ng  a  trade      Thf  '  ^''''«"P<'"''''«.  *t  hand  wofk         " 
th   prisoners   that  are  nocessV  in  makinLli     !•   ''"T"  *'''^ '■•''l"i'-«d   to  emolov    all 
2ll'""""^"""^^    by   such  ins'titutrns    L    fa!  :^  ^"' ?\r '""'  ^'»^«  iastnu;.  .„ 
;M  ..h.e  and  pay  for  su.h  artS^lt  1  fftT^l;;  ::L^irTl: 

\  Y?8.  ^^nTretrltr^I^TuTd  nThP'":i'  better  calculated  to  produce  reformation  ( 
whatever.     Where  therel  a  Sa  fotT.!^' T^*'='  ^^^^^  "»''«■•  -'X  c  rcum^^nces 

Esr  ?siJi^ -^^*'^*^^  -  '^  sS:;:t,rSi:- j^e^^p^  -  = 
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Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  The 
cause  of  crime  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  my  judgment — indeed,  I  think  that  more 
than  half  the  crime  in  the  country  arises  from  the  fact  that  young  men  do  not  receive 
proper  education  and  training.  In  many  criminals  drunkenness  is  not  the  cause  of  crime. 
Amonr^t  high  criminals  you  very  rarely  find  a  drunkard. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  drunkard  ?  A.  T  would 
deal  with  him  on  the  indeterminate  system  cumulatively.  Under  the  present  system, 
here  is  a  man  who  is  sentenced  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  days.  He  has  been  in  gaol  once  cr 
twice,  he  does  not  care  much  about  it,  because  there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  it.  He 
gets  sobered  off,  he  has  medical  attendance  and  food,  he  has  been  doctored  up  thoroughly, 
and  he  is  ready  for  another  debauch,  but  by  the  cumulative  sentences  his  punishment 
is  doubled  each  time,  and  it  will  reach  him  eventually. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  these  people  are  generally  supporters  of  their  families! 
A.  They  are  a  weight  upon  them  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  upon  inebriate  asylums  ?  A.  I  don't  believe  in  them,  I 
don't  believe  in  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  drunkard  as  if  he  were  an  unfortunate 
man.  I  don't  think  that  drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  misfoitune.  It  is  imt  a 
disease  until  a  man  makes  it  u  disease.  It  is  not  necessarily  inherited.  Here  you  tnke 
young  fellows  from  the  country.  They  come  in  to  have  a  good  time  around  town,  play 
pool,  and  hoot  and  howl.  If  you  lay  your  hand  upon  these  fellows,  give  them  thirty 
days  with  bread  and  water,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  come  back  it  will  be  doubled,  tliat 
will  take  some  of  the  evil  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  was  an  agricultural  state  whether  crime  was 
as  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  is  now,  that  it  has  become,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  manufacturing  state?    A.  No,  I  think  crime  has  increased. 

Q  That  is  not  the  case  in  England,  which  is  a  manufacturing  country  /  A.  No,  it 
is  not  so  in  England. 

Q,  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  ?  A.  It  is  the  different  system  of  dealing 
with  it.  When  Mr.  Baker  commenced  in  Gloucestershire  forty-five  years  ago  with  his 
little  reformatory  on  his  own  lines,  there  were  in  Gloucestershire  seven  prisons,  and  they 
were  all  full  and  they  were  talking  about  building  an  eighth.  After  forty  years  had 
passed  away,  and  his  reformatories  had  been  established  all  over  England,  the  reduction 
in  crime  was  marvellous.  There  is  only  one  prison  in  Gloucestershire  now,  and  it  is  far 
from  full.  I  believe  that  the  prison  system  in  England  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
reducing  crime.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Mr.  Baker  said,  "  When  wo  commenced  we 
had  seven  prisons,  and  they  were  all  full,  now,  after  forty  years,  we  have  one  prison  in 
the  county  and  it  is  not  full." 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  26th,  1890. 

Present : — Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  B\  ers.  Secretary  to  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  giving  evidence  said  that 
the  county  gaol  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  of  a  small 
number  serving  short  date  sentences,  that  the  custom  has  been  to  commit  United 
States  prisoners  to  the  county  gaols,  and  that  they  have  had,  amongst  others,  a  good  many 
Indians  for  certain  classes  of  crimes.  Amongst  the  United  States  prisoners  are  post- 
office  offenders,  postmasters  who  go  wrong,  and  offenders  against  the  customs  laws.  The 
sentences  of  some  United  States  prisoners  run  as  high  as  a  year.  That  is  the  maximum, 
and  the  minimum  would  be  ten  days. 
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Warden    P.    Dyer  ^■dxe 


Tlie  Ootnmissionera  next  visited  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 
evidence,  and  Dr.  Byers  was  present  during  his  examination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  are  serving  sentence  here?  A.  We  had  1,598  piiaoneis 
last  night. 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  1    A.  We  have  1,635  cells. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Warden  of  the  penitentiary?  A.  Since  the  1st  of 
May,  this  year. 

9*  ^^^  .y°"  *"y  previous  experience  of  prison  management  1  A.  I  was  Warden 
of  this  establishment  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  there  was  a  change  of  government 
and  that  invariably  brings  a  change  of  officials  here. 

Q.  We  undei-stand  that  there  is  a  combination  of  systems  here,  tiiat  is,  the  indeter- 
minate  system  of  sentence,  and  also  the  definite  system  are  both  in  operation.  Would  you 
kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  the  leading  features  of  your  establishment  1  A  The 
system  is  to  reform  the  prisoners.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  law,  if  it  is  possible.  !•  )w, 
you  take  a  man  sent  here  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  and  he  serves  ten  months  and  tpn 
days  to  entitle  him  to  be  discharged  and  act  free, 

Q.  Is  there  any  term  fixed  ?  A.  Under  certain  conditions  a  man  might  lie  dis- 
charged,  as  I  have  said,  in  ten  months  and  ten  days,  instead  of  serving  out  the 
complete  year.  This  is  regulated  by  law,  which  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  such  offence  as  a  prisoner  may  be  committed  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Can  you  discharge  a  man  who  has  been  here  a  shorter  period  than  that  of  rlic 
minimum  sentence  for  his  crime  ]  A.  Yes.  If  a  man  is  sentenced  for  the  minimum 
of  one  year,  he  can  be  discharged  in  ten  months  and  ten  days.  This  law  applies  to  one 
class,  but  take  the  twenty  year  man,  he  serves  thirteen  and  a  half  vears  and  he  is 
liberated,  if  his  behaviour  has  been  good.  Once  a  man  serves  one  full  year  he  gains 
eighty-four  days  each  year,  that  is,  seven  days  each  month.  ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury, 

Q.  What  does  a  record  of  good  conduct  mean?  What  does  it  consist  of  ?  A.  It 
simply  means,  if  there  are  no  reports  against  a  man.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  here 
are  not  so  much  trouble  as  they  would  be  outside. 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  man's  record  ?  A.  We  grade  all  the  prisoners,  Ail 
the  prisoners  who  come  here  are  placed  in  the  second  grade.  If  they  commit 
any  infraction  of  the  rules  we  reduce  them  to  the  third  grade.  If  their  conduct 
is  good  we  elevate  them  to  the  first  grade  in  the  same  way.  Each  man  makes  his  record 
by  his  own  conduct. 

Q.  What  constitutes  good  prison  conduct  1  A.  If  a  man  does  his  work  and  obeys 
the  rules  he  does  all  that  is  required.  A,  man  of  this  kind  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the 
institution. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  two  points  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  night  school,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  school,  and  attainments,  also  count  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolik. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  school,  is  the  principle  of  good  marks  judged  by  the  efl'orts 
a  man  makes,  or  by  his  literary  attainments  V  A.  We  judge  by  his  efforts.  Then  if  he 
commits  an  infraction  of  the  rules  we  charge  it  up  to  him. 
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absolutely,  unleua  there  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager  reason  to  believe  that  he  will,  if 
released,  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  and  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for 
the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  managers.  In  order  that  good 
behaviour  may  be  properly  rewarded  the  board  shall  provide  in  its  rules  and  regulations, 
for  a  correct  daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner,  and  his  fidelity  and  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  his  work.  A  convict  who  shall  pass  the  entire  period  of  his 
imprisonment  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  discipline,  except  such  as  the  hoard 
shall  excuse,  shall  upon  his  absolute  release  and  discharge  be  restored  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  forfeited  by  his  conviction,  and  he  shall  receive  from  the  Governor  a  certificate, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  as  evidence  of  such  restoration,  to  be  issued  on  presenta 
tion  to  the  Governor  of  a  certificate  of  such  conduct,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  such 
convict  by  the  warden.  A  convict  who  is  thus  entitled  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights 
and  priveleges  forfeited  by  his  conviction,  who  has  conducted  himself  in  an  exeniplaiy 
manner  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  consecutive  months  succeeding 
his  absolute  release  or'discharge,  and  presents  to  the  Governor  a  certificate  of  thHt  fact 
signed  by  ten  or  more  good  and  well-known  citizens  of  the  place,  where  he  has  resi-le<l 
during  such  period,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  they 
reside,  and  whose  signatures  are  certified  by  such  judge  to  be  genuine,  shall  be  entitled, 
in  consideration  thereof,  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  forfeited  l>y  his 
conviction,  which  restoration  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  the  Governor  under 
the  great  ^eal  of  the  State.  Each  convict  who  is  sentenced  for  a  definite  term  other 
than  for  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish  the  period  of  liis  sentence  under  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  : 

"  1  (a)  For  each  month,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  his  arriv  1  at  the  penitentiary. 
during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline  or  o  .ny  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of 
five  days  from  the  period  of  his  sentence.  (6)  After  he  has  passed  one  full  year  of  his 
sentence  in  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline  or  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  reduction  shall  be  seven  days 
from  the  period  of  his  sentence  tor  each  month,  (c)  After  he  has  passed  two  full  years 
of  his  sentence  as  above  provided,  the  deduction  from  his  term  shall  be  nine  d>iys  for 
each  month,  (rf)  After  he  has  passed  three  full  years  of  his  sentence  as  above  provided, 
the  reduction  of  his  term  shall  be  ten  days  from  each  month. 

"  2.  For  a  violation  of  the  rules  or  discipline,  or  for  a  want  of  fidelity  and  care  in 
the  performance  of  work,  he  shall  not  only  forfeit  all  time  gained  for  the  month  in  which 
the  delinquency  occurs,  but  according  to  the  aggregatt  nature  or  the  frequency  of  his 
offences,  the  board  may  deduct  a  portion  or  all  of  his  time  previously  gained  ;  but  the 
board  may  review  the  conduct  record  of  a  convict  and  if  it  appears  that  any  violation  oi' 
the  rules  and  discipline  was  committed  through  ignorance,  or  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  or  abuse  of  any  officer,  may  restore  him  to  the  standing  he  possessed  before  such 
violation. 

"3.  If  a  convict  be  prevented  from  laboring  by  sickness  or  other  infirmity  not 
intentionally  produced  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  cause  for  which  he  is  not  responsible, 
he  shall  be  entitled  by  good  conduct  to  the  same  deduction  from  his  sentence  each  month 
as  above  provided  for,  and  the  board  may  in  its  discretion,  allow  him  a  sum  of  njoney 
sufiicient  tj  defray  all  his  necessary  expenses  to  the  county  where  he  was  convicted.' 

Hon.  Mr,  Anglin. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  laW  and  the  rules  t  A.  The  legislature  makes  the  law  and  the 
Managers  make  the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  find  out  principally  with  regard  to  this  institution  is  the  work- 
ing of  the  two  systems  of  sentence,  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate.  Of  the 
1,598  prisoners  you  have  here  what  proportion  are  sentenced  on  the  indeterminate  plan? 
A.  Less  than  two  per  cent. 
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should  have  the  complete  control  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  contractor.  It  was  intended  to  break  up  a  system  of  abuse  of  prisoners  by  the 
contractors,  but  the  real  ground  of  the  change  was  that  the  labor  organizations  demanded 
It  and  the  politicians  gave  it  to  them  without  any  consideration.  The  worst  thin<'  for 
free  labor,  so  far  as  prison  labor  was  concerned,  was  abolition  of  the  contract  sys'tcin 
Under  it  free  labor  had  less  competition  than  under  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  .Jury. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  there  is  more  injury  done  to  the  laboring  class  outside  under 
the  piece  price  system  than  under  the  contract  system  ?  A.  Because  the  products  (>ost 
the  contractor  more  und.  r  the  contract  than  they  do  under  the  piece  price  plan,  so  tliat 
he  cannot  go  into  the  market  and  sell  his  manufacture  at  so  low  a  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  it  works  more  fairly  than  the  old  principle,  Mr.  Dvfr « 
A.  No,  but  you  cannot  get  outside  organizations  to  listen  to  it ;  they  are  blind,  pur- 
blind, and  these  politicians  don't  want  them  to  hear  you,  because  thev  have  got  a  rope 
round  their  necks.  We  suffer  from  it  and  the  laboring  man  does  not  .see  that  he  is  bt'ing 
hoodwinked.  ' 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  satisfied  with  the  piece  price  than  they  were  with  the  old 
system  ?     A.  Not  a  bit. 

Dr.  Bykrs.— What  they  want  us  to  do  is  to  have  no  work  at  all. 
in  idleness,  and  then  free  labor  would  have  to  support  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  prisoners  employed  on  each  system  and  their  earn- 
ings ■  Mr.  Dyer.— A.  I^ast  year  there  were  539  employed  on  the  piece  price  plan,  TIih 
total  number  of  days  they  worked  was  167,794^.  The  amount  they  earned  was  $101, 
212  63.  Under  the  contract  system  during  the  same  year  there  were  employed  at  contract 
labor  436  men  who  worked  135,406^  days,  and  earned  $88,811.30  ;  and  the  daily  avera.-e 
paid  for  this  labor  on  the  piece-price  plan  was  160.31,  and  under  the  contract  svsfTO 
$65.58. 


To  keep  these  men 


A.   We  aim  to  work 
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Q.   What  number  of  hours  do  your  prisoners  work  each  day  ? 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.   Anolin. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  at  several  inst'tutions  that  under  the  contract  system  it  is 
almoot  impossible  to  maintain  strict  discipline,  and  that  the  superintendents  employed  by 
the  contractors  interfered  so  much  with  the  discipline  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  1  A.  The  contractor  is  under  the  same  rules  as  any  other  officer  of 
the  institution,  and  is  subject  to  my  orders.  If  he  disobeys  my  orders  the  penalty  would 
be  expulsion  from  the  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Can  the  contractor  or  any  one  under  his  authority  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  men  with  a  view  to  exacting  more  labor  out  of  them  than  the  stint  agreed  upon  I 
A.  Not  if  the  discipline  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  put  an  officer  over  the  men,  who  is 
there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  warden,  and  we  see  that  they  con 
form  to  the  contract  and  that  the  men  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  I  fix  the  amount  of 
work  and  no  one  has  the  powei-  to  make  any  change  without  my  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.   Anglin. 

Q  We  have  been  told  that  there  often  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  con- 
tiactor  and  the  prisoners  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  do,  but  I  don't  allow  a 
contractor  to  give  a  man  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  anything  else.  Were  any  of  the  contraotoia 
to  do  so  I  would  pick  him  out. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 
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Q.  Are  you  .i  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the  reformation  of  confirmed  adult 
prisoners  ?     A.  No,  sir,  I  have  no  faith  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  put  into  operation  the  parole  system  in  this  institution  ? 
A.  Yes.  We  have  had  it  several  years,  but  it  seemi  to  me  that  the  way  it  is  managed 
it  is  pretty  much  of  a  failure.  The  law  is  all  right  if  it  were  not  abusecl,  but  the  board 
of  managers  don't  read  it  as  I  do. 

Q.  Can  all  prisoners  be  paroled  1  A.  No.  We  cannot  parole  a  man  who  is  here 
for  the  third,  or  the  second  term.  The  law  says  "  That  the  said  board  of  managers  shall 
have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now,  or 
hereafter,  may  be  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  other  thi.  \  for  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  who  may  have  served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  coivicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
served  a  term  in  a  jienal  institution,  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  outside  of  the  build- 
ings  and  enclosures,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  and  subjec  t  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure 
of  said  institution  ;  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake 
and  reimprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  confer.*  J  upon  the  said  board, 
whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers 
named  therein  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally 
released  or  paroled  prisoner  ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  the 
said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  2.  Every  person  who,  after  having 
been  twice  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned,  in  some  penal  institution  for  felony, 
whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether  committed  in  this  state  or  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  convicted,  sentenced 
and  imprisoned,  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter  committed,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  be  so  sentenced,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
but  shall  be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his  natural  life,  unless  pardoned  by  the 
governor ;  and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained  shall  be  and  constitute  a  pirt  of  every 
sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  ;  provided,  however,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  so  sentenced,  he  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
managers  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to 
remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  said  board  ;  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  institution,  and  power 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  board  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such 
habitual  criminals  who  are  prisonera  may  go  out  upon  parole,  and  full  power  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  reimprison  any  such  convict  so  going  out  on 
parole  is  hereby  conferred  on  said  board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary, 
shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  authorize  any  police  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any 
such  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs 
of  police  and  marshals  of  cities  and  villages,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  of  all  police 
officers  and  constables  to  execute  any  such  order  in  like  manner  as  ordinary  criminal  pro- 
cess, and  for  the  performance  of  such  duty,  the  officer  performing  the  same  shall  be  paid 
by  said  Manager  for  such  services,  such  reasonable  compensation  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
similar  services  in  other  like  cases."  These  are  the  rules  for  paroling  prisoners  drawn  up 
by  the  board  of  managers.  "  Resolved  that  in  the  matter  of  paroling  prisoners  under 
section  1  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  May  4th,  1885, 
the  board  of  managers  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  and  regulations  :— First, 
no  prisoner  shall  be  paroled  who  has  not  been  in  the  first  grade  continuously  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  months  ;  second,  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  until  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  the  board  of  managers  in  writing  that  employment  has  been  secured 
for  such  prisoner  from  some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  auditor  of  the 
county  where  such  person  re.sides  ;  third,  no  person  shall  be  paroled  until  the  managers 
are  satisfied  that  he  will  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  parole  ;  fourth,  every 
paroled  prisoner  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  again  confined  within  enclosure  of  said 
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It  has  been  in  ILtion  t      '"  "P"^"^'""  "^  '''«  P^incipa  reforma.T-  °  "  ^T'"^  °°"^i«t 

attention  to  this      Th^„  ""  law      m  their  lant  report  the  H«o  J    to.  "^  '   '"  ^act. 
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make  another  plea  that  there  are  favorable  circumstances  in  connection  with  tlie  case 
which  the  court  did  not  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  JuRV. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  already  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  ?  A.  Yes,  and  it  Is 
ar|;;ued  again  here. 

Q.  Then  this  is  a  Supreme  Court  ?     A.   li-  is  a  court  of  final  appeal. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  paroled  during  your  time,  Mr.  Dyer?     A.  Thirty. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  number  you  have  recommended  one  ?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q    Eow  many  have  been  paroled  since  the  Act  came  into  force  ?     A.  Al)out  560. 

Dr.  Byeks. After  all,  our  experience  generally  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  prison 

discipline  can  be  improved  and  a  large  reformatory  result  achieved  by  t'».>  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q  And  yet  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of  it  1  A.  Way,  certainly  not, 
because  it  is  not  properly  administered.  There  has  never  been  sufficient  discrimination 
ex*;rcised  in  the  administration  of  criminal  laws  in  this  State.  Some  judges  are  unneces 
sarily  severe,  and  others  are  far  too  lenient ;  and  the  parole  law  properly  administered 
would  equalize  things  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  your  experience  as  warden,  Mr.  Dyer,  lead  you  to 
believe  that  some  of  your  best  behaved  prisoners  are  your  worst,  criminals  ?  A.  Yes,  as  a 
general  thing  that  is  so. 

Q.  In  deciding  these  cases  when  they  come  up  for  consideration,  is  there  a  danger  of 
libirating  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  bad,  but  who  has  made  a  good  record  in  your  prison  ? 
A.  Undoubtedly  there  is. 

Q.  And  that  man  will  be  as  great  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  society  as  he  was  before? 
A  Yes  One  of  the  worst  murders  that  has  ever  been  committed  in  this  land  was  com- 
mitted last  Saturday  by  a  paroled  prisoner.  He  committed  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
murderj  in  Cincinnati  that  ever  a  man  was  guilty  of. 

Q  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  upon 
neople  outside.  Would  the  expectation  that  his  sentence  may  be  materially  shortened 
be  likely  to  induce  a  man  who  contemplated  the  commission  of  a  crime  to  run  the  risk, 
that  he  would  not  run  if  he  thought  he  would  be  sentenced  for  the  full  term  ?  A.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  did  to  some  extent.  Criminals  look  at  all  these  things  very 
seriously  and  take  into  consideration  every  possible  chance.  I  have  always  objected  to 
aiving  families  relief  from  the  earnings  of  prisoners,  because  1  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
best  deterrents  and  preventives  of  crime  to  make  a  man  dread  that  his  misdeeds  will 
affect  his  family.  A  man  will  come  here,  will  run  the  risk  of  punishment  for  his  crime, 
if  he  knows  his  family  will  receive  a  portion  of  his  earnings  while  he  is  in  pnson. 

Q.  You  have  that  system  here  1    A.  Yes. 

Q  What  proportion  of  the  earnings  go  to  the  prisoner  ?  A.  It  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Managers,  who  are  authorized  to  place  to  the:credit  of  all  the  prisoners,  except  those 
serving  life  sentence,  such  proportion  of  their  earnings  as  may  seem  equitable  and  just, 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
convicted  and  his  general  conduct;  but  the  amount  must  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  ot 
his  total  eai  ninga  The  fund  accruing  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  paid  to  him 
or  his  family  but  twenty-five  per  cent  of  it  must  be  kept  to  be  paid  him  at  the  time  of 
his  release.  I  think  that  prisoners  in  contemplating  the  commission  of  crime  calculate  on 
the  chance  that  this  gives  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  AtfuiAs. 
. .      Q.  H.V,  ,„„  .  „„„.„  „...„,.    .„,,..  *  .    T      ■  «"-!»■•  .I.O  1..V.  re.,li„,.. 


We  do 


A.  No.     We  have  a  Protestant 


A.  Yes,  we  make 

^o,  I  don't.     The 
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Q.  Are  prisoners  bound  to  attenH  r»i;  • 
every  man  go.  "*"''  religious  service  on  Sunday  ! 

Dr.  Byers  (examination  resumed)  said  • 

state  that  after  you  have  had  an  opportu„ Uy  of  «  '  ''^^'^i  ,  ^^''"^P'  '*  »  hardly  fair  to 
don  t  stay  m  office  long  enough  to  acquire  th«  tT  ^  T"^  ''^"'"8  *''«'».  ^ut  reallv  they 
the  proper  di8c}.«rge  of  thair  very  responsTbleSutre-Tf  """^  «^Pe"ence  necessary  fo^- 
evils  of  oar  political  system.  The  system  i  "i  • '  I'"''  "  ^°"  ^now,  is  one  of  the 
Ijrt  of  the  prisoner,  aid  to  mate  thfsth"  bis"  ofTslh"  T"^**  ^""'^  ^""^""^  o"  »- 
this  these  attorneys  bring  in  pleading  anHn-f  "  '  ^'eration  on  parole.  Instead  of 
e  ements  in  procuring  thf  prisoner's  g,ea^  TtZ'  o'"'  ^'^'^'''"8  «<««.  "^"d  ni;Kem 
good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  is  left  o«f  T :„  -j  .°'"'  ***'"«  required  by  the  law  the 
ever,  very  few  mistakes  hav;  been  i     '''""'«™^'«"^-     N«tvvith'standing\ll  tWs  iiot 

aw  ,s  interpreted  by  thelioard  of  fcl^^'i'LT,?'-^*  *'»«•  ™*"'^«''  '"^  ^^ich  the  parole 
how  the  system  has  operated.  The  tnS  n„  u  '";'""^.  «'^e  you  the  figures  to  shew 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  sentences  fiftv  2  '*  ^"'""^'^  P"°'«d  has  been  535 
eight  per  cent,  or  148  ;  returned  for  v  S  e  T'  "'"''  °'  ^^^ '  «*'"  «"  P^^ole  twenty'- 
mg  eight  per  cent,  or  46  ;  voluntery  return  -f  "^^^  "*"''  *""  ^^  '  ^«"°q"ent  in  reporl 
another  law  in  our  criminal  system  of  iuriride„ri-''."°'''P'  P'^'''''^'  *' «•  WeTve 
still,  and  that  is  what  we  call  the  Habi^u  Jprf  •  ,  r*"'"^  "  P«'"'"»P«  '"'"•e  clearly  drawn 
morning,  a  man  convicted  over  three  tl„-  <^"'?">al  Law,  under  which  as  you  heard  thS 
viction  has  to  be  stated  in  the£::^ZlZ.'^^^^^  "f«-     The  forreJcot 

done  he  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  life  H«  ^'^^ {""^ge  trying  the  case;  when  thisTs 
anything,  but  the  Governor  marpa  don  ^L'^^w  ^"""^  ^^''^^  «»*  '>  ^e  canno  do 
ManagerstoappreciatetherearLJft  0,  the  n      7^  '**"''^   "«^«'-   g«t   the   Board    of 

Se'^'^/.T.T'"'  ''»*  *°  "o  P»rpoi.  oSr  lfcaTJV'"J  J  ^"^«  ™'^^d  attention  to  ?t 
time,  and  talked  it  over.  '     ^        """^  ^^^^^  ^°"^  have  spoken  of  it  time  after 

-trr.t^fa-s  .d'^\i~r  '-^r.,t,%"?^^^  -nra 
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their  phviical  condition.  That  iH  the  «xperi«noe  I  have  of  Huch  men  dealing  witli  such 
caseH.  He  wm  h  thorouiih  believer  in  the  old  Hyatera,  and  it  wiu  hard  work  to  i^nt  hini 
out  of  it.  He  always  Haid,  "  I  don't  make  the  rules  I  execute  them  ;  if  the  managers  of 
the  prison  don't  want  them  to  he  acted  upon,  all  right  they  can  do  m  they  like.  " 

H.  Do  you  Inilieve  in  the  lash  as  a  punishment  for  any  class  of  crime  )  A.  J^ot  for 
any.  We  find  we  j{.'t  along  better  without  it.  If  a  man  is  a  nmn  tlui  tle;{radatiou  of  the 
lash  upon  him  is  so  terriblo  that  it  destroys  all  Honso  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Jlky. 

Q.  We  only  apply  it  to  njen  who  raviHh  children,  and  I  sui'pose  a  person  guiltv  of 
that  you  would  hardly  call  a  man  ?  A.  No,  that  U  pretty  b.vl  ;  but  I  do  n.)t  kno^v  how 
far  this  punishment  is  effectual  in  preventing  these  crimes. 

Q.  In  England  at  one  time  garottin^  was  very  prevalent,  and  Sir  George  <  Jr.iy' 
introduced  flogi^ing  as  a  punishment  for  that  offence.  There  is  no  garotting  in  Knglanl 
now,  the  crime  is  unknown  I  A.  It  was  more  the  fact  that  the  police  supervision  wan 
improved,  than  that  Hogging  was  introduced,  that  put  an  end  to  this  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  November  last  Moar,  a  large  convention  of  prison  reformers  hilil 
in  the  City  of  Toronto,  formulated  a  nuinoer  of  proposals  on  prison  management.  Tho 
hrst  is,  "That  County  gaols  should  bo  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention  for  persons 
charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should  not  be  used  by  prisoners  after  trial 
and  conviction."  What  are  your  views  upon  that  I  A.  There  is  nothing  clearer  as  aU 
experience  would  indicate  than  that  the  real  character  of  the  gaol  is  a  house  of  detention 
and  nothing  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  With  regard  to  very  short-date  sentences,  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  or  five  dayH, 
couiil  not  the  gaols  be  used  without  impropriety  for  these  ?  A.  No,  sir.  It  only  tend;) 
to  engender  amongst  these  men  idle  and  vicious  habits. 

Q.  Where  would  you  take  them  1  A.  To  the  workhouse.  Every  group  of  counti oa 
should  establish  at  convenient  points  workhouses  for  these  paople. 

Hon.  Mr,  Drury. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  "  County  gaols  should  be  constructed  on  the  sep  irate 
or  cellular  system  "  ?  A.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  cellular  system  should 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  in  the  gaols. 

Q.  Then  the  third  recommendation  reads,  '•'  Persons  convicted  of  crime  ahouli  not  be 
detained  in  county  gaols,  but  should  be  dealt  with  accoi-ding  to  the  age  and  natural  pro- 
clivity of  the  criminal  "  ?  A.  Persons  ought  not  to  ba  kept  in  gaol  after  conviction,  bit 
immediately  sent  to  the  institution  best  adapted  for  them. 

Q.  The  next  one  is  as  follows : — "  A  boy  under  1 4  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents,  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct ; 
failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  "  ?  A.  The  percentage  of  boys  such 
as  that  described,  who  have  parents  to  take  care  of  them,  is  comparatively  small.  There 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  who  are  arrested  and  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and 
petty  crimes,  who  are  without  homes,  or  families,  or  friends,  and  you  have  no  place  to 
send  them.  I  like  the  Massachusetts  probation  system.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
adopt,  and  I  would  recommend  it.  I  remember  a  man  who  was  hanged  within  the  last 
few  years  here,  a  noted  criminal  he  was  ;  his  name  was  Blinkey  Morgan.  In  conversa- 
tion with  him  one  day  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  introducing  the  suspended 
sentence  in  cases  of  first  offences,  1  hope  you  will  push  that.  I  have  been  a  very 
bad  man.  I  have  acquired  notoriety  for  crime,  yet  I  have  not  been  insonEiblc  to 
my  own  conduct.     If  as  a  boy  a  chance  had  been  given  to  me  after  I  was  convicted  of  my 
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ery  group  of  countios 


Hrit  offence  inv  lifs  wmiLi  l_       i  ~ ' —  ""  '  ■   - 

wuh  fen.aleHc|,arg..cJ  with  li.-  toZ  J     "T"'^"/'  '»  ''♦"'I  with  the,,,  c««e8  ,w  wdl  a. 
court  nor  ,.  ..„e  to  a  county" «..:,"-rA.  faXtlth'tLr^  ""  ''""«^'  ''^  ^""  H'" 

^  iioiuoieu  m  the  presencfl  nf  n./.  „»•  «  V  ■'  "lat  is  your  nanie  '  Th«  •  wi„ 
*.  boy  w,„l  to  three  eoirta  wL  h.  iLT"'.'  '  '«)--««•"  f'or  thi,  pa'trr Sn.^ 
ing  his  piteous  story.     The  lu.lL-I      ■    ^  l^  ^^^  ''^"'s.  anil  he  broke  down  «L!  IT 

WHIP  ill.,  i    *       .     "  *"^  '°"nJ  that  he  harf  crnf  o   ».         i        .      °"  *"®  Saturday.     On 

case  Illustrates  the  working  of  the  Jaw  upon  th?s;oinr         ^''^  ^"^ '"   ^^'^«""''      Thi^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

county  home     and 7.      k- °°  "™''>'*'  <=harge  Hgainst  a  IktL  1      .J'°°''*'°"'''-     "  t''^ 
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Q.  What  are  your  views  as  regards  this  recommendation  :  "  Industrial  schools 
and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized 
wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions 
should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  refor- 
mation is  attained,  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence  f  A.  I  give  my  adhesion  to  that ;  there  is 
nothing  clearer,  and  especially  in  regard  to  girls,  this  ought  to  be  emphasized.  The  idea 
of  taking  a  girl  to  a  state  reformatory  and  educating  her  up  to  eighteen  and  then  sending 
her  out  whether  she  has  got  a  place  to  go  to  or  not  is  terrible  to  think  of. 

Q.  Do  you  chink  that  the  State  should  undertake  this  part  of  the  work  itself  ?  A. 
Yes.  If  we  had  a  good  proper  agency  established  we  could  take  at  least  fifty  per  cetit. 
of  these  right  away. 

Q.  You  make  provisio*^  for  finding  a  boy  or  girl  some  place  where  he  or  she  is  likely 
to  find  a  good  home  ?     A.  Sfes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  We  found  in  Massachusetts,  even  amongst  those  who  are  managing  institu- 
tions, a  very  strong  feeling  that  children  should  not  be  kept  in  institutions  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  they  regard  even  poor  homes  as  preferable  to  institutions  I 
A.  Institution  life  is  just  as  unnatural  to  the  child  &<t  street  life  ;  but  you  have  to  keep  a 
child  in  an  institution  for  a  time  to  eradicate  possibly  the  evil  influences  it  has  imbibed. 
We  have  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  is  wrong  to  keep  children  too  long.  The  sooner 
you  get  a  child  into  a  family  the  better.  As  regards  others  though,  the  child  who  has 
been  brought  up  under  better  influences,  let  her  go  out  to-morrow  to  a  home  if  you  can 
find  a  place  for  her.     Don't  let  her  taste  institution  life  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druey 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  recommendation,  "  As  industrial  employment  ia  a 
necessary  step  towards  reformation,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the 
necessity  arises  for  prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions  where  such  employ- 
ment can  be  provided,  and  where  other  influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be 
utilized,  and  where  a  system  of  classification  may  be  carried  on  1"  A  You  cannot  expect 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  without  industrial  employment. 

Q.  Another  recommendation  reads  :  "  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent 
to  an  institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment  and 
where  they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in 
said  institution  under  indeterminate  sentences.  Incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to 
penitentiaries  for  life ;  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain 
their  liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place  f  A.  The  only  objection  to  the  last  propo- 
sition is  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  incorrigibles.  There  is  such  a  variety  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  when  you  can  properly  places 
man  in  that  category,  unless  you  take  the  actual  crimes  that  he  has  committed,  [f  it  is 
necessary  at  all  to  send  a  man  to  the  workhouse  for  any  period  let  the  managers  of  the 
workhouse  say  when  it  is  safe  to  send  him  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  an  inebriate 
asylum, 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  hard  labor  as  a  reformatory  agent  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  detention  of  prisoners  in  county  gaols  where  hard  labor  cannot  be 
secured  is  wrong,  and  therefore  some  other  institution  should  be  established  ?  A.  Yes, 
A  man  should  not  be  sent  to  tiie  county  gaol  because  no  employment  can  be  provided  for 
him  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  eleventh  recommendation  :  "  The  question  of  prison 
labor  should  be  removed  from  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and  members  of  labor  organiza- 
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esion  to  that ;  there  is 


here  he  or  she  is  likely 


have  always  viewed  it  with  a  grelVdea  of  interL^"  w'°u  '"  T^  interesting  indeed.  I 
we  could.  The  labor  organizations  wet  a  rLruntiuL  r^?'^  '°  l^""' ''  ^^'^  ^  best 
they  were  political  elements  that  they  could  contror  id  .rK^^^l '''«*"  *°  '^'  *'»•'» 
organizations  ever  since.  There  is  no  rpa«nn  !■?  A  .  u  *^^-^  '^"''^  ''««"  utilizing  these 
We  cannot  get  the  ear  of  the  Sbo  orgrnSons"^  tje  labonng  clcsses  should  not  organize 
wntmg  and  speaking  to  induce  them  to  S/hT"  .}  ^"""^  ^^'^^  °^«''  *"d  over  again  by 
tem  of  labor  in  prisons  I  object  tTbec^use  the  .-^  ''^"P  '•  ^""^  .'"«'«'^°«.  the  contract  syT 
the  prison.  But  when  you  come  down  to  the  contriT^'.  '"""^'^^"'l  ^''^  *•>«  discipline  of 
that  can  be  adopted ;  there  is  no  queIt"on  attTt  TbT^^  '*  ?  '^'  ^T'  ^°^  ^^^'^e  labor 
to  pay  more  for  his  work.  He  cannot  get  the  «!«  ft  T^'"''''"'  "°'^«'-  ^^is  system  has 
piece-piice  system.  ^^'^  *'*®  «*™«  ^o"*  his  money  that  he  does  und  r  the 

oo»di«on8thatwe,reun4rhm  wM^^l..'^?         j.'''*'°«'''«'"»'l  "'"lef  «!■«  Political 

Mr.  Jury.  "^ 

invite^d  tSm  St^of^^"r*?oU«sS^TV''  *'^  V^^" -«-izations  ;  have  you  ever 
had  a  very  strong  appeal  Tade  to  Zm  I  hal' ''  7>,^«H«he  president  heL  We 
to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  but  heTan^f^rtr':  *•'  ''"''''  ^'^^  "«  '"*«'»«<1 
have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  charity  or-Inizationfr'  '^'u^'°8  ^'^'^'^  '»''°^  '"e'^ 
the  laboring  men  of  this  country  never  had  STT  ^  J*""''^  •»""  "P  ^'J  raying  that 
pendent  of  them.  ^  "'"^^^  ^^^  "^^'^  «'  th«n»-     They  think  themselves  inde- 

table^waSr^t'heJr^i^^^^^^^^^  which  are  called  chari- 

nous  who  are  stiuggUng  to  live  livroT^^^^^^^  •»««««*  *nd  indus- 

thoughtof  by  tbeso^UedphilantrronistT'^A    wK     '^  ''T'*^'  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'•«  never 
Q   ThevdnnV       ^  ^"'P''*"'    ^-   ^^'^t^y'npathy  does  this  class  need? 

through  SfeTntVmrta'l iTyT&e'p^^^^^^^^^^^  '°  ^«  ^^'-^  O"*  of  employment 

The  direct  result  of  theaction  th^rpronTe  take  ^to  ri.?^  as  the  friends  of  the  criminal, 
petition  with  honest  men  when  thev  come  ou?  nV  ^l^^^'^  «"™'nals  to  enter  int.  com- 
tb-a  country  of  prison  labor  with  f'rS  1=  mtn:  onThalf  otJe';;::;^  ^°'"^"^"°"  ^'^ 
iabortr!^:;e»rr^^^^^^  entirely  dislocate  the 

expense.  Their  labor  must  come  into  comnedtioTwi^h  ^  ^^  «»PPorted  at  the  public 
outside  the  prison  altogether.  competition  with  some  interests,  even  if  they  were 

Mr.  Jury. 

w  iS":s  r,^LT:«x:rr„*i°s  xs^.r"" '°--'"  -" '"'"'--. 

channels  of  outside  labor.  possible  their  competition  in  the  legitimate 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  We  are  instructed  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ; 
what  in  your  opinion  are  those  chief  causes  ?  A.  I  would  put  in  the  order  of  the  causes  of 
crime  first,  homelessness.  There  is  no  misfortune  like  this.  It  is  better  to  be  deaf  oi 
dumb  or  anything  than  to  have  no  home.  A  child  never  knows  what  earth  has  in  posses- 
sion for  him  now,  nor  what  heaven  may  be  hereafter  if  he  has  no  home.  A  home  is  the 
best  thing  a  human  being  can  have.  I  would  put  next  ignorance,  and  next — though  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  word  idleness,  there  is  a  better  word  to  express  my 
idea  ;  idleness  may  be  a  misfortune,  it  may  be  a  crime.  A  man  may  prefer  to  be  idle.— 
inoccupation,  that  is,  the  condition  of  those  who  have  never  had  anybody  who 
would  employ  them,  never  bad  anybody  who  would  instruct  them  or  give  them 
work  at  all,  and  who  have  simply  drifted  into  crime  because  nobody  would  give 
them  work.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  crime.  Then  come!>  drunkenness ;  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  W  C.  T.  U.  would  ascribe  to  it ;  but  I  do  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  drunkenness.  The  fact  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  committed 
for  crime  come  up  to  the  prison  and  say  that  it  was  drunkenness  that  caused  theia 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  a  cheap  appeal  to  sympathy,  and  a  cheap  setting  aside  of  pnrsonal 
responsibility  ;  there  is  more  of  this  talk,  a  great  deal,  than  there  is  about  the  reality  of 
drunkenness.  Drunkenness  is  not  so  crime-producing  as  we  generally  suppose.  Then 
there  is  another  cause  of  crime  that  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  that  is  immigration. 
An  emigrant  comes  here,  and  he  is  a  stranger  to  our  laws  and  customs  ;  away  from  his 
home,  away  from  his  friends,  and  the  social  influences  that  surrounded  his  life  in  a  former 
land.  He  gets  home-sick  and  discouraged.  He  is  not  employed  and  he  begins  to  realize 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  There  is  a  weakenin<^  of  his  mind  in  a  moral  sense,  and 
under  these  dis|)iriting  conditions  of  mind  he  goes  into  crime ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
that.  Bishop  Ireland  of  Minnesota  brought  this  fact  out  and  said  there  was  no  question 
about  this  being  an  element  that  contributes  very  largely  to  crime. 

The  Chairman.     (Who  had  just  returned  from  Circleville,  whither  he  and  Di'.  Rosen- 
brugh  had  gone  to  inspect  the  county  gaol). 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  idea  of  the 
heredity  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes,  a  good  deal.  If  you  could  only  get  people  to  know  where  to 
attach  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an  intluence  of  this  kind  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  degenerating  influences  that  produce  crime  by 
deadening  the  moral  senses,  and  these  can  be  transmitted.  I  have  known  instances  where 
it  was  80  palpable  that  you  could  not  dispute  the  fact. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a  bad  temper  say  can  be  transmitted,  some 
moral  quality  or  defect  may  be  1  A.  Yes ;  we  have  a  very  prominent  man,  a  notorious 
man  in  this  state  whose  father  was  an  epileptic.  He  was  sent  to  prison  for  life  for 
murder.  He  caught  his  wife's  paramour  and  shot  him  in  her  room,  and  he  was  shut 
up  for  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  warrant  this 
view  being  taken.  The  wife  was  a  bad  woman,  and  the  fact  that  this  man  was  weak 
itself  must  of  course  have  had  a  hereditary  influence  upon  the  child.  After  his  father 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  this  boy  was  picked  up  and  sent  to  the  reform  school. 
His  intellect  was  clear,  bright  and  sharp  as  you  ever  knew  in  your  life.  Fle  served 
out  his  time  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  reformatory  he  went  to  work  as  a  journalist. 
He  was  clever  and  unscrupulous  ;  he  got  ahead  and  went  to  Europe,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  prominent  in  political  affairs  in  this  state  and  became  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  That  fellow  has  no  more  moral  sense  than  you  could  find  in  an  empty  hat. 
He  has  not  the  least  idea  of  gratitude  or  moral  obligation  to  anybody,  or  anything,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  have  to  be  killed  or  will  kill  somebody.  He 
has  already  been  shot  at,  and  has  made  targets  of  other  people.  I  attribute  these  traits 
of  this  man's  character  to  his  heredity — to  his  father  being  an  epileptic  and  his  mother 
a  bad  woman. 
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Toronto,  October  29th,  1890 
""'tr4.  ?.,'"■«""■'■  ^-  ^''•™'" :  Hon.  OW  Dr.^,  Hon.  T.  W.  A.g,i„  A 

n,  :::r  "*- '-  ^ "-'  ^ «-  --  --■  -"'- 

....^eS'iolTinTho'rX""*""""    ^-  "»".e>.tNove.b«r,,862.     M,  father 
eouo.tted  for  Km.  little  offence  together    '^™"'"'"  ""<'  ''"Pectable  girl,  who  i„«y  be 

ud .'?.  SL'.t  "r\  t  «'?hj„7;r:o"St%i7t7  r  "•» ""'"'" »'"- "  ^"^ 

such  punishment  as  that.     I  certainlv  f  hTnk  -f  •     "«?*  *°  P»t  »  man  waiting  trial  under 

..prp/p, rood's  jLri'th',!™"'  '■•™  "■'  "■»"  '>"^--  «!.=. 

bodied,  capable  of  working.  ^  ^  ^^'  y^"'  '"ore  e.specially  those  who  are  able 

[,4,?^tyj?''k'.tt;SrAusttt  tT'i'^r  -" "-""««'  to 

•J»  l.r.t  time  with  (he  exception  ofone     Thl  '"'•.     '  ''''"''  ">«?  •""  »»  fa  for 

I  -Und  from  the  villagers  of  ^,  a^rr^-'r-'L^etrn'^rprtl  S^ 

Jo  no?  t?ink' H  weL"'  u\Ze  w^o  Z  ""'  ""''■  ?  '^^^""^  -*^'  ^hose  lads  1  A  I 
hours  in  gaol  would  be  far  be  ter  Zl  tiree  Ztfs"" fr  I*  f  ^"'  '  *'^^"^  twenty-toul 
a  general  thing  they  were  sentenced  fr>!h!  "    ^  .*'''"''  **«  ^^re  waiting  trial     As 

four  months.   'Som^  wer:  s'ntT  L  retrar^^of  1       P-^^r^'^^  ^-™  *-^ 

who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them  In  an  l  T  P**"^"*'  *"■  S^^rdians 
would  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effecT  IdZ'JZa  """-^'^  °^  '*'"«  ^  ^««'  «»r«  t^s 
he  humihation  of  going  to  gaol.  I  rind  JhLJ  wh^  k^  criminals  would  have  been  saved 
they  get  hardened.  If\  bS  went  b^forl  f  when  boys  are  kept  in  gaol  for  some  time 
offence  he  should  be  discharged  wTth  ^cttion."'^''*™''  '"'  ^'^  «"^  ""«  ^-  *  t^S 

I;  A'J".:^^::  iTS  ;tf  ;rol1  ^';  ^h^ ^n^tl^'^^  Penetangulshene  reformatory 
Inumber  have  been  sent  there  and  none  have  ontl\  u  "/'^  ''"""»  "^  *'«>«  *hat  quite  l 
Jexception  of  one  case  where Tboy  camrback  for  t  '"''  !'""'«'''»««*  -f^<^in  wilh  the 
i.ow„  up.  I  ._  3everal  who  a  Jap;r:;SrLtgtn  hLtriivtg"'  ^'^'^  ''  ''' 
Ithink^not"  *''^  '°"""'^8  '^'  *™^-  ^hat  they  acquired  in  the  reformatory?    A.  No.  I 
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Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  regards  the  Central  Prison  <  A.  I  never  came  across 
but  one  who  wanted  to  give  his  preference  to  the  Central  Prison  treatment  to  that  ot  tlie 
penitentiary.  I  think  it  has  a  very  deterrent  effect  upon  some  criminals,  but  a  good 
many  come  back  again.  The  men  who  are  in  and  out  of  gaol,  and  who  intend  m  make 
their  living  by  preying  upon  the  country. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  do  they  prefer  a  penitentiary  sentence  to  Central  Prison 
custody  1  Q.  Yes,  they  prefer  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  to  twenty-three  months 
in  the  Central  Prison.  They  say  that  they  don't  like  the  work  and  the  discipline  at  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  has  a  reforming  influence?  A.  It  has  if 
the  sentences  are  not  too  severe.  I  have  noticed,  as  regards  prisoners  generally,  that 
those  who  have  got  too  severe  sentences  have  thought  they  have  been  hardly  dealt  with 
that  their  punishment  was  greater  than  their  offence  merited,  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  driving  them  into  crime  again.  They  have  made  up  their  minds— have  become 
determined  to  have  satisfaction  in  some  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  prisoners 
who  have  escaped  with  mild  sentences  who  have  said,  "  You  won't  catch  me  here  again 
after  1  get  out  of  this  scrape,  I  did  not  expect  to  get  away  so  easy,  but,  having  been  so 
fortunate,  I  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  get  into  similar  trouble  again." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  a  proper  place  for  these  old,  indigent  persons  ]  A.  They 
could  not  get  a  worse  place.  I  think  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  would  have  been  proper 
subjects  for  a  poor  house. 

Q.  How  many  insane  persons  had  you  in  gaol  at  one  time?  A.  Speaking  from 
memory  I  think  we  had  five  at  one  time.  The  longest  period  for  which  any  of  them 
were  allowed  to  remain  was  about  six  months.  Some  of  them  were  mildly  in8a,ne  and 
others  again  were  considered  violent.  One  of  them  I  think  was  a  proper  subject  for 
a  poorhouse.     He  was  committed  as  insane  but  died  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  for  the 
first  time  was  105 ;  for  the  second  time,  44 ;  for  the  third  time,  21  ;  and  for  over  the 
third  time  22— does  this  mean  for  the  third  time  this  year  ?  A.  No.  it  is  the  third 
time  in  gaol  extending  over  all  the  years  of  previous  convictions.  Of  the  200  com- 
mitments, 175  would  I  think  represent  the  number  of  persons  passing  through  the  gaol. 
Of  the  27  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  some  were  hrst 
offenders  and  some  old  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Does  the  imprisonment  of  drunken  men  in  a  common  gaol  do  them  much  good ! 
A.  Not  a  great  deal.  The  habitual  drunkard  gets  on  the  spree  again  just  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  thoroughly  sobered  up. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  they  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  two 
years.  A.  I  think  it  would  keep  the  men  sober  for  that  length  of  time,  but  they  would 
go  on  the  spree  again  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  was  over.  It  seems  to  be  their 
nature,  they  are  always  craving  for  drink.  Of  those  committed  for  the  first  time  a 
great  many  never  come  back  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crirae  ?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  think  bad  training  at  home— the  want  of  proper  training  of  the  young,  and 
drunkenness. 

Dr.  RosbBRUGii.  ,  I 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  Scott  Act  in   your   county  while  you  have  been  gaoler. 

A.  We  had  either  the  Scott  Act  or  the  Dunkin  Act,  I  do  not  know  which.     It  was  in  | 

operation  over  a  year  I  think. 

Q,  Did  you  observe  that  it  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  drunkenness  and  crime! 

A.  There  was  a  much  less   number   committed    for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  thaa 

during  the  years  previous  to  its  coming  into  operation.     I  recollect  making  a  report  to  | 

the  Legislature  here  with  reference  to  that. 
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uJf  ^pJt7  TZ  if  the'ctSL!  wt:  rr  ^■^•^•'-^  '-•  ^''-'^  ^e  kept  by 
I  do  not  think  that  it  wouI<l  be  ^1    Ij,!         '^  *'  *"  J"«"^-^  ^hem  being  so  kept 
confinement  under  any  circuLJance^  '^  "^  ""^  '"""*''«  ^^*>ti"«  trial  in^epaS 


CH.K.KS  H..BV  MooHK.  Sheri.  of  the  County  of  Grey,  s.orn  -.- 
The  Chairman. 

^^^J^Wh^n  were  you  appointed  sheriff.     A.  In  ,879.     I  had  been  deputy  sheriff 

theAffl'ylfn^trper^^^^^  of  crime.    A.  Well.  I  should  put 

youths;  lack  of  education.  *"'*  'gnorance.      By  idleness  I  n.ean  idleness  in 

^r^rSJsTo^'';oS''uPZ:r,S'l^^  ^'^"•r^  for  drunkenness  last  year  been 
habit  after  they'came  to'  manL°  f 'a'Y  rav^eTme^k"'  ?T  '^'^'^'^^^  '^''dicfed  to  the 
that  a  great  many  of  then,  have  been  inte^ptl  Tora  fonTSber If^e^^ ^  '  ^-- 

thing  to  another.  """«•     ^^^'^  "e  cases  of  men  who  gravitate  from  one 

trainStyh\\?t?oriSSrfTe;:;r^^^  --«.    A.  I  think  if  eve.y  man  were 
^  see  that  he  actually  -ent' to  X  ,^n°/ pirnts'LV^.h  ^'^^^^^^  «'^P^  ^eTtlC 

mto  evil  company,  all  this  would  ha4  a  IS  «ffL  ^i  ''**  ,*?^""  •^^''^'•«°  did  not  get 
crime  in  the  community      We  b^  J  i  ^.T     .    °*  ^''^  ^o»ld  in  my  opinion  rl.mi  J 1 

are  not  strictly  enfS.  Nofwith  trnT*\f ''''"°?  *°  '^*^'»d^'^<'«  ^t  sS  buTtht 
have  in  Ontario,  there  are  faS  in  Owfn  tun^^r'  '^''^"  °'  educat?in  tha  we 
school.  I  attendance  at  school  were  reallv  iS  .  '^V  °^^'''  '""^  *''«i>'  children  to 
crime  would  be  removed.  *"^  ""''«  compulsory,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 

W.™  thej  „.  ,.te„  into  omto'dTu  .U       fTl""  '°  ''""'■,  *»  "»«»  «<"  •  C  period 
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them  in  my  opinion  could  be  saved ;  but  those  who  are  taken  into  gaol  when  they  get 
loose  again  are  allowed  to  dissipate  another  long  period,  and  thus  they  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  Some  respectable  people  are  committed  for  this  vice,  I  can  bring  one  to  mine 
now,  a  very  intelligent  man  indeed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  his  trouble  is, 
his  conversation  would  throw  no  light  upon  it ;  he  is  a  clever  man,  but  lie  seems  to  have 
no  moral  power  to  resist  drink. 

Q.  Supposing  a  ward  were  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in  the  Central 
Prison  to  which  these  drunkards  would  be  committed  and  kept  at  work  and  properly  cared 
for,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things  1  A.  I 
certainly  do. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  were  committed  to  the  common  gaols  three  times  and  that  had 
no  beneficial  effect  upon  him,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  time  to  try  this  other 
method  of  treatment  1      A.  1  think  so  ;  it  would  be  well  worth  trying  at  any  rate. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  commitment  of  lads  to  gaol 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years?  A.  I  don't  believe  in  it.  1  think  it  has 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  boys.  Boys  guilty  of  first  offences  of  a  light  character  I 
would  let  go  upon  suspended  sentence.  I  think  care  should  be  taken  that  these  boys 
do  not  repeat  the  offence  again.  If  they  came  back  still  for  trivial  offences  they  should 
be  looked  after  by  some  other  authority. 


Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  your  town  ?    A.  Yes. 


Q.  Are  there  separate  cells  there  for  men  and  women  ?  A.  I  have  never  observed 
any.  I  think  there  is  a  wall  between  the  male  and  the  female  section,  but  I  believe 
they  can  go  into  the  same  corridor  and  they  can  converse  together. 

Q.  Respecting  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol ;  if  you  had  a  poor- 
house  do  you  think  you  would  have  sufficient  room  for  classification  of  the  remain- 
ing prisoners  1  A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  the  erection  of  the  poorhouse  should  be  made 
compulsory.  I  would  recommend  that  in  preference  to  an  alteration  of  the  structure  of 
the  gaol. 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  have  quite  a  number  of  vagrants;  are  many  of  these  poor 
homeless  persons  who  ought  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  instead  of  going  to  gaol  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
their  presence  in  the  gaol  interferes  with  the  discipline. 


Alex.  Sutherland,  Gaoler,  Orangeville,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Dufferin  1    A.  In  1881. 

Q.  Were  those  classed  in  your  returns  as  vagrants  really  criminals  under  the  Act !  I 
A.  No ;  they  were  of  the  poor  class  without  homes,  old,  some  blind  and  infirm.  We  had  | 
six  sent  from  a  poorhouse  and  they  were  sent  back  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  you  had  a  poorhouse  you  would  be  able  to  I 
get  all  the  classification  that  you  want?  A.  I  think  so.  We  would  be  able  to  classify  | 
them  fairly  well  but  we  could  not  keep  all  the  prisoners  separate. 

Q.  Your  gaol  seems  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  poorhouse  than  anything  else!! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  your  40  odd  vagrants,  were  there  many  of  the  really  criminal  vagrant  c!a 
A.  No,  there  might  be  one  or  two  of  those ;  nearly  all  are  subjects  for  the  poorhouse,  a 
at  the  end  of  their  sentence  we  are  instructed  to  get  their  papers  prepared  so  that  they 
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can  be  re-committed      Son  — r 

period  of  commitment  lapsS  a"n7we*aet°?hi  n°"'   ^"^^   ^^°  '°  '<»•  «ine  year«      The 
lute.,  unable  to  go  out.  ^T.o  ^^£  ^XZ^^:::^  J^^  ^^^  ^  ^'- 
Q.  How  old  are  they?    A.  From  28  to  30 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  had  ?     a    tu 
she  was  msane  and  her  parents  took  her  out  ^^  ''"■'  *"  "^'^  ^°'"«'^  «««?*  one,  and 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q-  I  see  that  last  year  von  haA  la 
not  giye  th^' retrnl' miperirsrSh?;"""""*"'"*^  "«  absolutely  worthless-  th«v  A. 


lufferin  1     A.  In  1881. 


rhouse  than  anything  else! 


T™.  Bow...,  Sheriff  ta. be  c.„«,  of  D.«„,,„„„. 
The  Chairman. 

thecoLTtmrrt,fer^^°^^^^^  A.'lnl891.attheinitiationof 

Q.  You  have  no  poorhouse  in  Dufferin  ?    A.  No. 

^^^'V'opleytl^^i^r^^^^  for  the  poor?     A.  Well 

people  to  be  sent  to  the  g^ol.     They  are  sYnt  /hJ^^   .  u  ''  *  '^*'»«  ^"  -"any  of  those 

Q.  Does  the  county  sive  anv  o,',j  *-.  ^i. 

'"' T;:  "'■° '"  ™*  •»  '"pp^«  i™»,rL.°s:  .hi  glo?""™  *"'  *"  «■' 

*nge„e:  People  g,„„  «TrnS^.biS.ti IriftT,'"'"  ""^  •"  ''°  ""■  "'CC! 

Q.  How  many  criminals  had  you  last  year  ?    A.   Very  few. 

|theAticTltL7B„*f^^^^^^^^  offences?    A.  We  had  one  man  who  set  fire  to 

-niea  and  crimes  of  tS'cZi:L    TZ^      '"'  T"J*  -ith  intentT some'for  lar 
;t^  -  getting  into^cated  td  ^^^J^L^Z^^iTt:^^ 
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Q.  Then  you  think  that  intemperance  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  crime  as  well  as 
idleness ?  A.  Yes.  Intemperance,  idleness,  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  such 
things,  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  criminals  as  anything  I  know.  I  think 
if  children  are  properly  trained  until  they  reach  the  age  of  12  or  15  years,  they  won't  go 
very  far  wrong  afterwards. 


Andrew  Jackson,  Gaoler,  Lindsay,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Victoria?  A.  In  1866,  24 
years  ago,  before  that  time  I  was  turnkey  for  three  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  The  chief  cause  of 
crime  is  improper  training.  I  think  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  against  t}ie 
person,  assaults,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  is,  from  our  county  standpoint  at 
any  rate. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  felon.;  za  of  the  higher  order  1  A.  Laziness,  un- 
willingness to  work,  ruffianage  or  something  of  that  kind — an  innate  desire  to  do  evil, 
and  nothing  else  but  evil — that  is  as  regards  the  professional  burglar  and  people  of  his 
stamp,  we  cannot  do  anything  with  this  class. 

Q.  What  about  intemperance.  Do  you  think  the  professional  criminal  is  an 
intemperate  man  generally  1  A.  Very  rarely ;  he  requires  all  his  wits  about  liim. 
I  think  that  properly  defined  you  may  put  down  intemperance  as  the  chief  cause  of 
crime  against  the  person. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  youths  becoming  criminals  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  ■!  A.  Children  being  improperly  trained,  allowed  to  grow  up  criminals  ;  and 
those  even  who  are  properly  trained  steal  oranges  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  are  taken 
up  for  larceny.  The  7  boys  and  the  girl  sent  to  our  gaol  last  year  were  committed  for 
stealing  little  things  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  is  the  proper  course  to  send  them  to  gaol  1  A.  No,  I  don't.  I 
think  a  birching  would  be  the  best  thing  for  them.  I  know  as  regards  the  girl  who  h 
about  16  that  a  good  man  came  alone  and  took  her,  and  she  is  doing  splendid,  she  is  a 
capital  girl,  f  think  that  the  plan  of  suspended  sentences  with  proper  supervision  and 
keeping  a  watch  over  boys  and  girls  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  brought  up  for  first 
offences.  And  if  the  father  and  mother  had  the  means  of  looking  after  them,  and  were 
anxious  and  made  an  effort  to  look  after  them,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  send  the  child- 
ren back  to  them ;  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  committing  them  to  gaol,  and  if 
the  parents  were  not  fit  to  have  custody  of  them,  to  place  them  in  a  good  home 
where  they  would  have  proper  surroundings,  and  be  trained  in  the  way  that  they 
ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  1  A.  Oh,  it 
is  splendid  now  ;  there  is  no  more  trouble  about  it  at  all ;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  bad. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  treatment  upon  those  you  send  to  it! 
A.  The  Central  Prison  is  a  terror  to  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  there. 

Q  Are  you  very  much  troubled  with  those  classed  as  tramps  ?  A.  Not  so  much 
now.  My  system  has  cured  them.  I  have  seen  the  tramps  glad  to  go  out  in  the 
time  of  storm.  It  is  a  perfect  farce  to  keep  these  men  in  the  prisin  idle;  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  the  poor  habitual  drunkard  in  g*ol,  bee  >uae  he  is  a  man  who  has  lost  his  will- 
power, and  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  sick  man  in  a  hospital — kindly.  But  to  the 
habitual  drunkard  who  beats  his  wife  and  children,  I  would  give  a  birching. 
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Alex.  Lang,  Gaoler,  Ba.rie.  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

be  in  for^eTty  Urce^eVr^ T  w°'  f  ''''''""'^  -'-""'a)  be  bad  over  th    .  . 

to  the  Penitendarrand  wh,  h^  ^'  ''"''  ^  '"""  """"^d  Dunlop  whrhS'u  ^'  ^^'^  ""'^ht 
Wm  in  for  a  crinin;i  act  Ir  «  ..'""  '""  *"  '^'  C«»fal  Prison  and  now'"  'T^  «^"' 
never  have  been  there  '  I  .o 'L??.''  T  f*"''  ^*^«  ^^^'  if  it  were  not  for ^  ^t  u*^«  «"' 
I  think  he  would  give-a  bjy 'g^ooTadtt  ''  ^°"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^4  t^  Jr^LTt'irbS 


A.  Yes,  but  in 


my  opinion^t°'4ta^^Sgh°'dH^k.  °^  '""""'''  ""^'"^  ^«  ^^^^  f°'  «10? 
The  Chairman. 

W-   What  offences  wora  tVi^ 

^  ^  Q.  What  effect  hri  »aoI  confin.       .  '*'"  ^"'  *'"«• 

those  mside  they  would  h^hlvf  II  ,  ^^®  influences  outside  the  aani  L  ^  "S*"^> 
drunken  habits  lersnill„f**\^"'°'^««  «"  "^ht.  There  wouwfi  ^'!  -^  8''°^  as 
for  enlarging  theZl'""AL*'lf  ™°'-*' '^^'"^here,  and  there  wouli^'h  ''""^''^8'  ^^^^ 


"  'I 
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•i  ■> 


«.  T.ke  .1,,  0...  ot  .  boy  ch.,gea  »itl,  trivia    olfac...  '"^  jj*  "J,"; J"™;  .1 
of  „i„.  ».  tvn,  who  p..t  «om«  ol.lr»ct,on  ,»"   '  =  '•''!'V,™;;'j  „„i,„L  and  got  h.r 

"°  Q"r;ou  think  p,.o«  oou><| .« got  f.,  '^'i^^js'^j,  .r '.i;;:: 

families. 

parents.     Of  the  ij  ooys  wno  tume  ^      .  f  Y,„t    the    misfortune  about  huys 

Ets  ;r=s,;i  s':^=.ibr«oS  t^gitS;  i„to  di«o.,.„  wh,„ ..... 

times  if  left  to  himself  he  would  not  do  so. 

Q,  You  think  that  some  kind  of  institution  with  proper  employment  for  these  l.oys 
^rlfXp^ro.^^^^^^  t^os^t^Ud^ake  . 

interest  in  the  children. 

n    WV,.^  i«  vour  experience  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  Penetenguishene  reformatory 
A    I^do  It  know'  much  Kout  that.     It  is  i'n  our  county,  but  I  have  never  been  in  .t. 

Q  Have  you  had  any  boys  come  back  to  gaol  after  they  have  been  to  0,e 
reformatory  1     A.  I  have  had  none  lately  sent  back. 

r^  XT  „  ^„  tbPv  conduct  themselves  when  thev  return  from  the  Reformatory  >.  A, 
Pretty  fa^rTtht^S^m'f^Lw  the  trade  they  learned  at  the  reformatory.  know  one 
man  who  came  back  from  the  reformatory  who  is  rich  now.  away  m  the  btates. 

n  Do  vou  know  whether  the  influence  of  the  Reformatory  is  goocU  A.  I  think  there 
are  pStiS  'here  who  are  much  better  than  they  were  before.  But  1  am  decidedly  .n 
?avor  of  having  some  other  institution  for  hrst  offenders. 

n    w.rp  the  fortv-six  vagrants  committed  last  year  criminal  vagrants,  or  poor  desti- 
Q.  Were  the  f^rtys^xvag  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^   ^  j,       ^ 

tute  people  1     A.   iVlost  ot   ^"^m  a  Amongst  those  we  have  two  honest  people 

drunkenness  ;  we  call  most  of  them  cramps.     Ammig^  ^     ^^at  is  old  Billy 

who  are  destitute^and    ave  no  h^e  •     Oae  .s  an  oW -n  J,^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^,^^_, 

o^f^rflrtSrwSd  'g°o'S-it."oTthe  twe'nty  lunatics  committed  last  year,  some  were 
^f  Se  ZZZ  quiet  kind  who  could  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house. 

r.  T  fi,a^  von  spnt  twelve  prisoners  to  the  Oentrrtl  Prison  last  year.  Did  that  help 
to  relive  youl  i  Yes  They  'were  those  committed  for  the  longer  sentences  and  for 
most  serious  ofTences. 

0    Are   you  one  of   those   who  believe  it  would  be   a   good  thing   to  place  t  e 

y.  Are   you  o  Government   entirely  1     A.  Yes,  I    have  leit 

Srio'K  th","^',  t  ;»-     W.   are    better   no.  than  we  were    for    .o.oe   ,,.^ 

IrfLe    but  I  think  *at  »„  *e  "ho  =  .t  ^I^-^J^^^^J^^'^^.^JZm'.  - 

■^era„t:;Tr  »;nt  0  noltre'^ral^ng  W  by  year,  new  .en  co„e  in  with  ... 


Cll 


they  have   been  to 


ideas  and  thev  hav«  no  nvnnrw  « .       e        i 

haven.or«confiaeno,.an<lSl  ."atle^^oar^^^^^^^^^  "?"  ".*°«"  themselves  would 

rJovHrnn.ent.  Of  course  n.any  o/ the  L  uw'e  sTf  t  .  ^0'''"^^"''^  '^  '^"^  ""'«  ""''•"  the 
l.ut  they  are  perfectly  i^jno.ant  of  c  nul^  .«  ^aolH  n?  '  '"■"  T'^^P^^'-'v  good  men. 
as  much  as  the  next  man.  and  they  are  ,  1  .nt'^o  1 '  t  ,   'i'^  '  "'"  ^'"?''  ''"'*  ''«  knows 

"  •»;--. .  „«„„  ,„  „„ ,  Ci7r:i';;?;';f;;:^:;r  ^:^',:",-,,^;,z;:^ 

d„  li  ]Z^^t  uro^ritntr""*  """  "f"'"  ■""""•<'  '»'    A.  No.  for 
Hon,  Mr.  Dkury. 

Yc,  llmt  i.  within  the  l«,t  ,1s  or  ..ve'i/eS  »PP°"'««<I  «  Baol  committee  I     A. 

The  fnAiRMAJf. 

Q.   Have  you  no  loek-ui.  in  Bairie  ( 


but  it  has  not  come  yet. 


A.  No 


We  have  heen  getting  it  for  years, 


manner  m  which  the  Central  Prison  is  c^nlucted'  O     ""^^  «P«'*^very  hi^dily  of  the 
to  ;;o  .  eo^hehave  yourself  there,  and  yTc^r  on^nS:  T  i?rli/;7dtwt 

uponLts  d'rttdr'  r'i°?y;vrt:  sr '/  ^'t  t^^'^  "-  '^  ^-^"-^^  ^^-t 

But  when  they  come  out,  in  the  m  jori  ro     a    s  th^v  "    ^Tt';'  •T'"'^*''^-^  '^'•^  '"  «^°'- 

;:o;t;r:iJi~"-«-  ^'^•-^ '^^^-^ ^« ^^^"^^^^r^VfZo^^^T: 

i3.U.etaJ^^'2S^:/^^tS^^^^  A.  It 

will  find  the  difference  on  a  market  day  between  the  1.  .  ".  '°°''  ^''""*  °"'-  *°^«  7°" 
dunng  the  three  years  of  the  Scott  2.  I  can  tell  loTfh  •"'^'  "°^  "."''  ^^^^'  ''^'^^'-'J 
nes3  la  the  country.  It  is  astonisl.iL  wK  .  *^'' ^^^  ^^e.,,  is  a  great  deal  of  drunken- 
after  the  Scott  Ac-t  went  into  oSonTh.'T  ^^t  ^''^^^  twenty-four  hours 
attea,pt    to   have   a   spree;    menrwomen    ZTZ^'    before  there  was\  universal 

unti  ,ddnight;b«tthe^lextday;a^anLkefcdav^a^^^^^^^  ^""^^.'^^  """^  ^•^••°"«'°g 
and  their  horses  did'nt  get  linked  and  it  oonMnfLf?-  ""/  ™^"  "*"  ^«"t  home  sober 

years,  all  the  time  the  Act  was  in  force  Tve  had  ve'rv'S  "/f^l^'^'^*''^  P^^*  «^  ''^••- 
be  glad  to  see  the  r-rohibition  banner  floatimr  all  ovJ  P^  f^  ^'.'"^'''^  '''«»•  ^  should 
had  It  too  for  it  did  splendid  work  duSn^^he  til  wT^,'"^/'  ""^'  '''  ^'^""''i  »'»-« 
brewers  got  into  power  and  it  came  to  an  end  W«  «  .  ^^''  '^'  *?"*  ""^fortunately  the 
mg  the  Scott  Act.  "  ^"''-     ^«  «P«"t  thousands  of  dollars  in  defend- 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

first  ytr^oTtrS^t^AcfrA^^^tt^  ''^  ^^  ''^^^''^^  ^  '^'^^'  the 

large  reduction  in  the  number  of  prS,ners  ^'"■''  ^"■''  ""'  ^  '^'''^  '^^'^  ^^^  a 

evidi^-^^ -tS^J^g  produces  the  figures,  which  are  embodied  iu  the 
A.  Yes.1hS  ?tettd"Hght":a7^^  "^''^  '''  *'^  '^"'"''''-  ""^  P"«°"-«  '"-ease  again  1 


i-li 


■^"«^' 


eii 


t  -t 


The  ClIAlKMAN. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treatniout  for  drunkardx  I  A.  I  would  8top  thf 
manufacture  of  liquor.  My  experieuue  ih  that  it  cuuneB  all  the  otiinn  throughout  the 
country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

Q.  What  do«a  your  gaol  register  shew  to  he  the  percentage  of  intemperate  tut  com- 
pared with  temperate  I  A.  It  is  pretty  large.  I  find  that  ttfty-one  were  temperate  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  intemperate. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  some  of  the  fifty-one  who  are  down  as  temperate  would  take  a 
glass)     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  committed  three  times  for  driinkenness,  perhaps  combined  with 
disorderly  con(hict,  is  found  upon  enquiry  to  be  really  no  benetit  to  his  family  ;  to  \m 
quarrelsome  and  at  times  even  violent,  would  you  say  that  putting  that  man  in  a  sopuratf 
ward  in  the  Central  Prison  for  two  years  would  be  a  good  thing )  A.  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  sotting  a  trap  for  h  man.  What  we  ought  to  do  in  to  get  prohibition,  and  so  long 
as  we  do  not  stop  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  this  evil  will  go  on,  but  I  think  this  pl'iii 
of  sending  a  man  to  gaol  for  thirty  days  is  absurd  ;  and  then  again  I  think  there  is  an 
amount  of  cruelty  in  punishing  a  man  severelyfor  drunkenness.  We  make  men  drunkards, 
and  then  we  would  tax  the  county  to  establish  inebriate  asylums  for  them. 


The  OirAiRMAN 

Q.  Next  to  drunkenness,  what  do  you  think  is  the  great  cause  of  criminality  ? 


A. 


Drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  ;  that  causes  idleness.  You  may  look  at  your  own  city  of 
Toronto,  beautiful  city  though  it  is ;  you  see  the  boys  there  in  the  saloons.  You  tind 
them  at  every  street  corner  bearing  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  drunkenness.  Tliey 
spring  from  drunken  parents  ;  they  are  developing  into  drunkards  themselves.  They 
never  try  to  get  any  legitimate  employment.  There  is  where  crime  grows  up.  Th^ise 
boys  become  petty  thieves,  petty  robbers,  and  their  parents  are  drinking  at  home.  Thut 
is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  whole  thing.  If  this  w(  re  removed  it  would  be  a  millennium 
I  can  assure  you.  I  wish  you  could  persuade  the  churches  to  take  the  matter  up  as  they 
ought  to.     They  would  soon  change  things  all  around. 

Q.  Have  you  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol '/  A.  We  have  prayer  meetings 
every  Sunday,  and  these  seem  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  Of  those  who  take  part  in 
them  some  are  Methodists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Salvation  Army  people.  They 
have  these  meetings  evpr\  Sunday. 

Q.  Are  all  the  prisoners  compelled  to  attend  those  meetings  1  A,  No,  if  they  are 
Roman  Catholics  I  tell  them  they  are  not  obliged  to  go. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?     A.  We  once  had  a  small  library. 

Q.  The  first  time  the  Scott  Act  ^ame  into  operation  was  May,  1885.  You  had  236 
prisoners  I  notice  in  1885,  and  in  1886  you  had  405?  A.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  public  works  going  on  then.  We  had  those  fellows  on  the  railroad  who  had  been 
made  loafers  previous  to  the  Scott  Act  coming  into  operation,  and  now  they  have 
become  loafers,  criminals  and  tramps,  and  we  got  them  into  gaol   because  they  were  out 


of  employment ;  but  the 
before. 


Scott  Act  did  not  make  them  criminals  ;  they  were  criminals 


Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  while  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation  more  whiskey  was 
sold  than  before  1  A.  Oh,  no,  that  is  not  so  ;  that  was  not  our  experience  in  the  County 
of  Simcoe. 

Q.  Yu  i  stuLcu  that  there  was  a  large  deoroase  in  the  number  of  priBoneis,  but  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  your  statist;  -s  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  not  got  my  statistics  heie  ;  but, 
of  coarse,  I  was  speaking  of  those  committed  for  drunkenness. 


temperate  would  tako  a 


gs  1     A.  No,  if  they  are 


Hon.  \rr.  Dri'uv. 


ThtsOlIAIKMAN. 


yes 
sions 

.  1^"*"'    inm 

tfet  into  *  wor«H  nttnosph.irf. 
they  would  luad  better  JivoH,' 
Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

inHpector,  'the  sheri.rHn"  t^'courrti''"''?  ^l"''  ""'  ^■°""''^*  °^  '-'thoHty  ..etween  the 
-■     Latterly  I  ...«  ,,,  ,,  ,,^.„.  ,^,.^,^  cfvili^'./^tiranJTr'ie^d.y:"'''" 

'""To'ror^wrrr   '^"^*^"^  «^*'-   «^.  '^-«e-«   -Society  and  A«ooiat.d  Charities, 
The  Chairman. 


*  l"  ™°".'"""'  •'"'  ™  <«'«»«  «itb  need,  p,.p,e  , 


Q    Tj  .  "  ""CUV  people  /    A.  I  do  sir 

"  he      he'^H,*;,:  7T  °^.  ^'*°''  "«^«'-  do«"o      5ne  StL  R  ''"^  .W"^^  *°   ^hese 
me    nouse  of  Providenpfi       r   i,„  i  '-'ub  is  tne  Hou.se  of  Indu<jtrv  q.,-j  *i. 

n..A?\ll°.^°''  *'^i"''  that  the  police  maoistrate  ou^ht  .     • 

send''.,;  i;  '"^  '■'"^'^  institutions  ?     A    I  do      t  !k^  ,    •*°.  "^^«  *h«  authority  to  send 


'■■.    I 


A    " 
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Q  Do  you  lind  that  by  your  having  furnished  these  people  with  stone  to  break 
you  saved  a  number  of  them  from  going  to  gaol  ^     A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

O  Do  vou  think  that  if  labor  was  furnished  to  this  class  it  would  stop  a  great  deal 
of  cr?mi^alityrA  I  believe  it  would  prevent  many  from  falling  into  crime  because 
ls?Se  through  being  sent  to  gaol  become  contaminated  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  public  poprhonses,  are  you  of  the  opinion  thaUt  has 

men  I  would  only  admit  those  who  were  willing  to  work  If  a  man  were  a  «mnrmea 
"agrant  and  refused  to  work  I  would  prosecute  him  and  have  him  committed  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  our 
gaol  population  %     A.  I  fear  it  is. 

O    What    do    you    think    of   intemperance  1     We    have  just     heard    a    witness 
state    thYt    intemperance    causes  nine-tenths   of    the   crime    in   the    country,    if    not 
rwhl  of  itTi    I  do  not  think  that ;  I  think  idleness  has  --^J^-^/^^^^^^^ 
but  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  a  great  cause  of  crime.     In  my  ***l>«;^,«/3^ 
Tn  Vnrrland  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  committed  for  a  few  months  and  the  com- 
in  t-ngland,  ladies  o'  *««"'»  discharged      I  would  say  (from  the  observation  of  the 

progression. 

''°°o' U^arinv  8y.tem  of  poorho«se!  lor  the  different  counties  of  this  province 
«„„,L!;fStT.^V  „„X.J».she,te^  »ltM„  these  .^^^^ 

Mjnrt  if  no  aiich  nrovision  was  made  tor  tnem  f     a.  i>o,  jiuviuc«     v  J^ 

work  It  no  ^ucn  provisio  regulated  system   of  poorho.ises, 

approaches.  ,  .  ,     .  , 

O    What  has  been  the  eflfect  of  that  system  in   England?     A.  I   think  it   works 
«.ln,ilihlv      There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  vagrant  class  ;  more  especially  m 

;  iU  ac7co?rectly  and  properly,  but  then  you  must  treat  them  properly  and  kindly. 

The  Chairman.  .      ,      .     ^ 

O    Do  vou  think  that  the  want  of  work  increases  the  gaol  population  <     A.  uur- 

ing  the  wintJ.  seafon  it  does.     At  present  we  have  very  few  applications  for  relief  ow.ng 

to^the  openness  of  the  winter. 

O    Do  vou   think  that  those  who  are  in  want  of  work  and  are  unable  to  had  .t 

""    ''SvX  '■'?  h^r  lo  ILt:  thr/tleifaetJon^n'  Zt,Z 

'    ;  ,    ■'       a.  „.„__f„uiA  induotrious  womftp  :  pbe  had  seven  cnimren,  du.  sue 

leff  :rchifd'::ToVurSf  ^^^^^^  thoVe  children  in  every  instance  haje 

been  brought  before  the  police  court  and  committed  several  times.     The  whole  family 
have  become  criminals. 
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3  with  stone  to  break 

lit. 

■ould  stop  a  great  deal 

ng  into  crime,  because 

certain  extent. 

the  opinion  that  it  has 
lot.  At  any  rate,  not 
If  a  man  applied  to 
use,  he  would  be  kept 
ally  go  there  to  seek 
man  were  a  confirmed 
him  committed  to  the 

(f  the  increase  in  our 

ist  heard  a  witness 
the    country,    if    not 

nothing  to  do  with  it, 

father's  establishment 

months  and  the  com- 

the  observation  of  the 

3  them  a  certain  mea- 

ision    by    arithmetical 


inties  of  this  province 
tablishments  who  must 
led  work  was  kept  up 
system  of  poorhouses, 
(rho  come  here  in  the 
again  as  the  summer 

A.  I  think  it  works 
1,88  ;  more  especially  in 
ilace.  I  visited  a  j^reat 
the  purpose  of  posting 
this  one  thing  :  If  you 
he  better  class  of  them, 
perly  and  kindly. 

population  t  A.  Dur- 
ications  for  relief  owing 

ind  are  unable  to  find  it 
;o  to  gaol  simply  on 
'  action  in  the  way  of 
Monday  we  will  have  a 
•ess  their  views  in  refer- 
I  woman  whose  husband 
seven  children,  but  she 
in  every  instance  iiave 
mes.     The  whole  family 


Hon.  Mr.  DauRY. 

Q.  Is  this  poverty  that  exists  in  your  midst  the  result  of  intemperance  and  waste 
t  irr;n?xtury:rK\°.*  circumstances  over  which  the  people  have  no  control  ?     A    Well 

WJ  nee TnH    Ll         '     ^°  °'''"'°  '^^'  '^'''  "«  ^""'^  intemperance  and  want  of  pr^ 
vidence.  and  there  are  so  many  amusements  in  the  summer  season  tempting  peoole  to 

FnZhTrJ'*''''*'''^^°"^'=V"y  ^'  ^°  ""'^'^  *««•  '^'  ^^-'^^  season      So^Jr  as  the 
English  peo^e  are  concerned,  I  must  say  that  they  are  generally  willing  to  work  but 

L  Lwf.'^'^T'*^ '"  ^i^**'"^'™P'°y"^"*-     «*  '=°^^-  -«  endea^vorl    far  arposi 
cltrtted  '  '"'^  """  ^""^  ^"^  "^^^^^  *  """^«^  ''  *=^«««  -here  help  harbeen 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  pauperism  is  increasing  more  rapidly  in  Toronto 
than  the  population?  A.  No,  I  don't.  In  the  House  of  Industry ^of  course  they 
relieve  qmte  a  considerable  number.  I  made  a  calculation  some  time  ago  and  I  find 
that  in  the  winter  months  relief  is  granted  to  about  one  in  thirty-three.     But  at  the 

tTntv  fi^'^f  t^  '"*•' w'-  '^''"^'"^  '^"^  ^'  ''"-''^'  ^««*  -i"*^'-,  that  one  in  twenty  or 
twenty.five  of  the  population  at  the  outside  would  include  all  who  have  been  granted 
even  temporary  relief.  But  so  much  depends  in  Toronto  upon  the  season.  If  the^season 
19  a  severe  one  there  is  a  great  deal  more  distress. 

The  Chairman. 

K»  Wf^w.^T  th'"\that  institution  life  has  a  bad  efiect  upon  these  people.  Would  it 
be  better  to  relieve  them  in  the  family  relation?  A.  Oh,  decidedly  it  is,  where  the 
people  are  old  and  infirm  and  destitute,  and  you  could  not  give  them  employmeTit 

Q.  But  has  institution  life  a  bad  effect  upon  young  men  ?    A.  I  don't  think  it  has 
80  long  as  the  young  man  is  working  for  what  he  gets. 

Dr.  ROSEHRUGH. 

(,).  We  are  told  by  those  connected  with  workhouses  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 

Sh'SZt?/  r  ''*'t  "'^  these  places  unless  they  have  at  least  150  persons  conne    ed 

mh  the  institution.     I)o  you  think  that  in  view  of  that  fact  it  would  be  better  for  the 

.nSl%     A     ,r?'.'^'*  together  so  as  to  have  one  workhouse  or  poorhouse  for  several 

ounties?     A.  Certamly;    that  system  is  adopted  even  now  in   England:  the    work- 

ZZr  ^:^^l'tf'  '",.°r  '^"^'""^-     '^h^^'^  ^^«  ""i°"«  «f  -"'^ties  and  unions  of 
Sm-hn,l  I  S**  ''°,"'*^.  ^^  *  ^"'y  P''°P*^'"  thing  here.     Unquestionably  to  build  a 

K. Id  nJt  hJLm        P°P"'^V','^  T"'^  ^'  ^"  ""-'^^  "^^P'  f""-  the  number  of  the  inmates 
Zw  «f  1      «"«i"^nt  to  justify  the  expenditure,  but  if  you  group  districts  together  you 

Zv  Iv  H  r.r^''""'^  ^^^  '^•^'^'^y  '  ^"^'  ^«  '^S''^^^  those  who  are  not  able  to  work,  I 
717  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  cannot  do  something  in  the  way  of  raising 

nnVvnf      J  V"  that  if  you  have  a  piece  of  land  in  connection  with  those  institu- 

r/fL  *T"     ^"-^1°^  "'''"'^y  ^"  *he  inmates  upon  it,  and  they  would  all  be  doing  some- 
tiiing  tor  their  maintenance.  " 

Mr.  Jury. 

thinwVnT?!.  '^^'■^  speaking  a  little  while  ago  about  the  improvident  class.     Don't  you 

ITLiT  1    '"''  """^  ^^''^f  """"her  of  people  who  require  assistance  during  the  winter  who 

e  fil^M  «T>M°n     "f^'"I    ^-  ^  """''  «°-     '^here  are  many  families  who  come  out 

mX  n      •         i    ?u""^'^  "^ho  have  not  had  opportunity  during  the  first  year  or  two  to 

^    lipfH^'^Tv.       -^.^  ^'''^^'  h»t  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  parties  apply  for 

to  h.  ,,I    P  •  f  '^'"J''  '^*'°"'  '''^  *h08e  of  persons  who  are  improvident  and  idlef given 

tlie  use  of  intoxicating  liquors-that  is  the  majority  apart  from  the  aged  and  infirm. 

it  is  !Ln!l\7'^i"^'if'  '^^«*""S,"'^"  earns  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  York-shilling  a  day  : 

I      uTan  iroviH  "\*-*r''u  ""'''  '^^"^  220  days  in  the  year.     Would  you  conside; 

mall  wal  /T      ?''*  '*  ^c  ^^'  "°*  "^'^^  P^°^*«'°'^  f""-  the  whole  year  out  of  that  very 

small  wage?    Would  you  refuse  to  help  him  if  he  came  to  you  for  work  ?     A    Not  if  he 
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were  an  honest,  iadustrious  man,  willing  to  do  what  he  could  for  himself  ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with  these  people  ;  the  trouble  is  to  decide  who  are  improvident 
and  who  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter  in  Toronto,  and  you  know 
a  good  deal  about  those  children  belonging  to  the  emigrant  class  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Barnardo,  Miss  MacPherson,  and  Miss  Rye  1  A.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them 
from  the  inception  of  the  movement.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  these  children  are 
brought  from  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  in  England,  and  my  amazement  is  that  tiieie 
are  not  more  who  turn  out  criminals.  By  scattering  these  children  about  the  country 
tliese  societies  prevent  farmers  coming  in  and  obtaining  children  from  the  city  they  other- 
wise would  obtain.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Baruardo  has  done  a  great  work  in  England.  I 
believe  that  from  the  efforts  of  these  associations  something  has  been  done  to  decrease 
crime  in  England  ;  but  the  system  affects  Canada  in  this  way,  as  I  know  to  my  own  cer- 
tain knowledge  ;  those  who  get  these  children,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  dis- 
miss them  and  obtain  others  to  fill  their  places.     I  think  the  practice  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  children  were  not  brought  out  our  own  waifs  would 
be  absorbed  in  country  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  now  1     A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  children  come  back  to  you  for  assistance  ?  A.  Not 
very  many  ;  I  have  had  some,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  I  expected ;  but  Miss  Rye 
has  said  to  me,  "  If  you  had  seen  the  places  I  brought  them  from  you  would  have  been 
horrified."     I  am  really  astonished  that  so  few  of  them  go  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  brought  out  here 
that  fall  into  evil  ways  ?  A.  No,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  comparatively  small  number 
who  turned  out  criminals. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  comparatively  small  number  ?  A.  One  or  two,  or  at  tlie 
outside  three  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  doing  a  very  important  work  in 
England. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGII. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  inspection  of  these  children  is  really  efficient  or  not  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  b"t  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  it. 


M.  S.MITI1,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Simcoe,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deputy  sheriff?  A.  Ever  since  I  left  school.  My 
father  was  sherift  and  I  acted  as  deputy  to  him.  ^^ 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  as  to  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  ?  A. 
I  think  it  would  prevent  a  cpnflict  such  as  Mr.  Lang  spoke  of,  where  the  county  council 
would  not  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  gaol  or  the  recommendations  of  the  inspector, 


want 


Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  gaol  that  you  have  great  troubhi  in    getting  what  you 
;  from  the  county  council  1     A.  Not  latterly.     There  is  considerable  delay  yet. 


Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes  j  I  agree 
a  good  deal  with  Sheriff  Moore.  I  heard  his  evidence  this  morning.  I  should  say  it  was 
drunkenness,  idleness  and  poverty. 
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is  really  efficient  or  not  ? 


nee  I  left  school.      My 


irime  'i     A.  Yes  ;  I  agree 
iing.     I  should  say  it  was 


John  Green,  Governor  Toronto  Gaol,  sworn. 


The  Chairman, 

hat  wc  V  ...omplish  a  great  deal  "n  the  reform.tfn  T*""'"'  ^°,  ^^^  ^^^^  t^at 
0.  In  .uo  i^rst  place  the  prisoner  is  SoushtlZ^^^T  t  P"«°"«''«'  A.  I  certainly 
k  .8  put  into  a  cell  by  himself,  and  whiK  a  the«f ?!.  •  ?°  "^."'J"  ^*"^*  ^^^  ^^^^'g^  « 
prisoners  Only  the  officials  knd  chap  am  or  ntZ^  ''  beyond  the  influence  of  other 
him.  The  chaplain  might  go  there  and  alt  wk  ?•  ^"'T^'l^  authorized  person  can  see 
■nistake  he  has  made,  and  af  the  end  of tis  feti^^^  '''^'  ^"^^  «^°-  J'™  th^ 

than  he  was  when  he  came  in      But  tat«  tl!  J^^*^"""^^  ^^  "'  at  any  rate,  made  no  worse 
with  four  or  five  others.     I  mighf  th  fk  the8e^^''^'T''°•  .  ^  ^^  S^*«  '"^^^  ^roub  e 
together,  and  yet  there  is  no  teUing  wEat  ^ischWo.?:'-  ^T  °^  '1''*'^^^'^  characters  to  go 
each  other.     A  boy  came  in  yesterday    1^2^     .if  "^  •  "^  ^^^"^  '°'«'»*  ^^^rciso  ovf r 
coHBtable,  apparently  well  prov  ded  and  ^euJTt  '  w"  '^'  **'*"™°°"  ''^  »  °°»nty 
of  age.     "  Well,  my  boy,"  J  said  ''  Whi^!  i«      .    *f;  „F^  ^"^  "'^^«'-  seventeen  years 
replied.  "I  have  been  st^lin?'  *  "wtthJ^VJT^^'      i-^j**^  *^™  ''^  his  eyJshe 
some  prisoners  there  and  I  put  them  back     Then  T  w    f7l?''"« ' '      "^^^-"    There  were 
themoneyfrom?"Iasked       ''Frnmm^    "^fn  I  went  to  the  boy.    "  Whom  did  you  steal 
he  at  the'timer'  ''He  hatgone^rhuX'^^rreT^'"^"''  ""'  l'^'''''   "  W^«-  - 
England  "  "  What  is  your  n!me?"-PatrL  KelTv  »  -  V  ^°^  ^T^^'"'""? '   "  I  came  from 
my  mother  and  father  are  both  dead  and  I  havlL  f  •    T  ^'^1^."''*  P'^'^^^^^"  "  Yes,  but 
have  you  been  here  ? "     "  Six  mSs  "     «  What  h.  '  I''  this  country."     "  How  long 

a  farm."     "What  did  you  take  the%nonerfor  ? ''     .^r  ^T/^  "^  ^ '  u    "  forking  on 
tountry  to  my  friends."'   ««  «aid  they TdUrked  him  harf     .?  f  ^°"''  *«>  the  Old 
to  get  away.     I  told  him  that  $12  would  nnff^iTu-^     ,     °"  ^^'^  ^»'^'°'  and  he  wanted 
ently  was  under  the  impreSon   haHt  '^Jd  hav«  h"  *^  S«.«'d Country,  but  he  appar 
rought  in  I  put  him  with  two  other^  wZ  L  „„     ^  '^    ^'^°*'     ^^'^  *''**  ''°y^*« 

Mr.  Jury. 

N^  forTwrronE  '°"  '*"  '^"^  '""^  '"-^  ^^  '^-P-g  the  prisoners   separate  1 


A.  Not  for  two  months. 

-mSe  rr^i^in  lt":'3lrnT  11*1^^^  '°^^  ^'«  --^^-^'^^^  -  your 
"ore  than  a  surmise,  it  is  the  trSS      1  bov  on      '">?«  '*•     ^"  ''*''^'  ^  "^^  ««/it  i» 

truth.     A  boy  comes  into  me  apparently  heart-broken. 
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He  will  comnence  a  conversation  with  the  others,  and  in  two  O'-  three  hours  begin  to 
look  quite  bright.  The  next  day  he  is  up  to  all  the  mischief  you  can  imagine,  just  the 
same  as  all  ^he  others. 

Q.  But  say  that  the  boy  has  no  inclination  to  become  a  thief,  and  is  no  thief,  ami 
not  a  bad  boy  at  all,  but  has  been  led  into  crime  by  some  accidental  circumstance  ? 
A.  But  the  chances  are  against  him  once  ho  goes  to  gaol.  I  think  he  will  learn  so  much 
in  the  gaol  through  the  association  with  other  prisoners  that  his  experience  will  have  an 
abiding  effect  upon  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  boys  who  have  seen  the  mistake  they 
have  made,  and  who  have  never  repeated  the  mistake  again  1  A.  I  have  no  doubt  tliere 
are  such  cases. 

Dr.  ROSEISRUGH. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  boys  never  do  well  after  they  have  been 
in  gaol  ]  A.  I  do.  A  great  number  come  back  again,  and  what  becomes  of  the  others 
I  don't  know,  but  judging  from  the  boys'  action  and  conduct,  I  think  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  keep  them  honest. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that,  as  some  have  said,  the  common  gaols  of  Canada  are  schools 
of  crime  1  A.  The  tendency  is  decidedly  in  that  direction.  They  recount  to  each  other 
how  many  thefts  they  have  committed  before  they  were  caught,  and  pass  their  time  away 
by  relating  their  diflerent  experiences. 

Q.  Say  that  you  had  the  means  of  keeping  these  prisoners  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 
I  mean  to  say,  hard  work,  keeping  them  employed  from  morning  till  night;  do  you  thin!: 
that  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  them  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  labor  in  your  gaol  now  at  nearly  all  reasonable  hours'!  A.  I 
certainly  have  now. 

Q.  Then  if  this  is  beneficial,  you  have  it  now  ?  A.  Yes,  but  there  are  so  many  hours 
that  they  cannot  be  at  work,  so  many  hours  that  they  can  talk  with  each  other. 

Q.  In  your  <?aol  don't  you  work  men  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  reformation 
and  their  health  ?  A.  For  their  health  certainly,  for  their  reformation  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
there  are  many  hours  when  they  are  associated  together,  and  are  not  working. 

Q.  We  saw  three  men  working  last  Saturday  ])ainting  a  fence — could  not  those  men 
talk  as  they  liked  while  they  are  at  work  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  was  a 
guard  there.  They  could  not  use  any  filthy  remarks,  use  improper  language,  or  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  subjects  that  would  have  a  bad  ellrict  on  each  other.  There  v/ould  lie 
no  possibility  of  their  doing  much  harm  to  each  other  under  those  circumstances. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  authority  to  lock  these  men  up  immediately  they  come  in  from 
work  1  A.  They  have  to  go  into  the  corridors  and  wash.  They  are  locked  up  in  the 
summer  about  half  past  five  o'clock.  They  are  up  in  the  morning  just  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  light. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  ? 


A.  All  the  hours  of  davlight  now. 


Q.  So  there  is  really  not  much  time  for  contamination  other  than  may  take  place 
•while  they  are  at  work  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  them  to  talk  from  one  corridor  to  another  1  A,  No,  but  we  cannot 
prevent  their  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  the  corridors.  We  could  prevent 
their  talking,  I  suppose,  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  to  watch  theiu. 
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easonable  hours )    A.  I 


avlight  now. 

ler  than  may  take  place 


The  Chairman. 

A.  Odi^^tnL^nUSll;t^stl:trl^  '"  *''"■  -"*-"-t'on  of  prisoners? 
others.     This  cannot  be  done^^tte  itonto  'ao^'  ''^''''*'°"  °*  «^°^  pHsoner^roa.  all 

^.re^hanrbS^nrlta;3^iolld^^^^  >•  ^c     It  would  cost 

than  to  reconstruct  the  preseAt  ''^  ""^  °P'"'<'°'  *»  ^uild  a  new  one 

accomplish  more  than  we  cou  ^with  t^^nnorL^  • 'T' '  A  Certainly,  we  would 
each  other.  "•*  ^'^^  opportunities  they  now  have  of  contaminating 

Thos?tw?c"astt  wefe  rut^Sy-ffvTl^rn't  'ofvft  .^  "''T'  ■^'^^  ^^«  ----^- 
to  Bay  that  those  drunk  and  disorlrly  chamcSs  L^^v^^  population.  Do  you  mean 
extent  of  reformation  by  separate  confinement  ?  AT  T^'^l  '  T"'''  ''"  ''"""^'^^  *»  ^he 
subject.     1  do  not  think  tLt  tLse  IrnXned  n.t  I'  *''°"«''*  ^  ^reat  deal  upon  the 

would  be  benefited.     I  would  nTth ink  of  'uS-  ^re  constantly  sent  to  gaol, 

have  some  regard  to  the  man's  record  wL^lheVwhT  "t  '^T  ^«"^-  ^  "'""'^ 
inclined  to  do?  Was  he  ever  here  before?  ar.  L,!  .w*t  *'^^''  ^""^'^^ '  What  is  he 
that  great  regiment  of  old  oSerscontamina?  o^  '  /  ''°"^^  "'""^^  «°"«'''«'--  With 
earnestly  recommend  separate  confin;^* ToH  ^fi  Joff  7°"  •'  '' T'^'  ^"*  ^  ^°«ld 
not  be  contaminated.  "nement  toi  all  first  ofienders,  m  order  that  they  shall 

^  ^Q^  Then  you  would  only  have  a  portion  of  your  gaol  adapted  for  cellular  confinment? 

ceed?V".TrokartrSr ^^^^^^^  ^P-  -^^^  P-ciple  would  you  pro- 

l-e  kept  in  a  gaol  without  contamSoti:     J  leTs'^  'invdalTfi  ^'^, -'^'^^  P--ers'can 
ot  i)ri8oner3  are  associated  together  in  corridors  TL  IT  J  "^^l^'fic^t'O"  where  a  number 
is  the  cause  of  many  reconvicUons      ThTs  aonli.s  1     11     ,''''"'''7  '^'^^  undoubtedly  this 
cellular  system  to  be  perfect  mu  t  be  L  h  aS  nrlv.n/     '''''  "^  ^  ^^''^  population.     A 
t  on  with  any  other  prisoners  or  even  seei-^'  them      T  I"^  pnsoners  holding  communica- 
auct  a  common  gaol  entirely  upon  the  ceSr Ivs^em  JT''*'  ^^'"'l'*  ^'  P"''^^'  *»  «°'^- 
tlie  gaoler  may  see  it  absolutel?  neSssarv  thlf  f  1    '  •    ""^  '"f^  ^'  'P^*^'*'  «»«es  where 
the  san,e  cell,  as  in  cases  of  iLess  oTL  tfu^rnT'l^'s "b'  ''°"''  '^  P'^°^^  - 
judgment  and  care  should  be  exercised.     To  obvTate  th^^  a  „ii         f  'T'  ^.  «''"^*  ^'^^  "^ 
m  every  large  gaol,  may  be  used,  and  this  wo  Id  £  nr  f      •  f  "^^'^J^'  ^'''P'^^^'  necessary 
v.cted  prisoners  with  long  sentencershouldle Ven,^!  Prefer.ole.     I  do  not  think  that  con- 
prisoners  and  those  awaiting  trial."  *°  ^  °°'"'"°'^  S"°' '  "'^'y  «hort  sentenced 

tow  i?  is^Jb^e  :otl£:d.Tut'l  CeTa?f  ^a'dof"  T '  ^    ^^  ^'  '«  ^^  ^^  -«  *«  -7 
be  built.  '         ^  *'*'®  ''*'*  "^  ''o'^en  plans  upon  which  such  a  gaol  could 

haveLXratXtnst'Tft  rvi:::^t^±j''T'' '' '''  -°-  *»>-  **> 

resolutions  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societv  tL7H.«  '    ^  ".^'^^  ^'^^  ^o™^  of  the 

of  detention  only.     Tl>e  sentt^cedpri  oners  should  3'°!?  f^^'  '^Zi^  ^'  "^^'^  ««  ''^"^eB 
bave  here  in  Toronto  of  sending^rfonsdown  weit  ^ff       ^''r"'    P"  ^^^^^^"^  ^1"**  ^''ey 
a  system  which  has  been  going  LTr  yeara    has  btn         7^"^'  ^""^  """"'^  ^f*^'-  '"""th. 
Oat  of  the  number  of  drLkards  who  wer^'comm^S  Tl    "»««>«factory  in  its  results 
n^en,  supporters  of  families.     The^  are  ^n  X  ut.  sl/'r'  '^''"t  ^'''  ^^^  ™^r"«d 

-  as  a  result  his  poor  U  m^stTaX'^e  S&.tTe  ^^^^^  tittVttS 
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support  for  the  month,  and  thus  you  punish  this  man's  family, 
altogether  wrong. 


I  think  the  system  is 


Q.  How  would  you  deal  with  offenders  who  are  continually  in  and  out  of 
gaol  1  A.  I  would  give  them  five  or  ten  days  for  the  first  offence,  and  if  they  came  back 
a  second  time  I  would  double  it,  and  then  if  they  proved  to  be  habitual  offenders  I  wouUl 
deal  with  them  on  another  principle. 

Q.  One-half  of  your  prisoners  last  year  were  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class,  may 
these  generally  be  described  as  habitual  drunkards  1  A.  I  think  that  you  might  say 
seven  per  cent,  of  them  are  chronic  drunkardsj  persons  who  would  drink  always  if  tiicy 
could. 

Q.  What  constitutes  chronic  drunkards  ?  A.  A  man  who  will  spend  all  his  money 
in  whiskey,  who  has  no  regard  for  himself  or  anyone  connected  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  class?  A.  I  would  send  them  six  months  or 
twelve  months  to  the  Central  Prison  or  some  other  institution  where  there  would  he 
rigid  discipline  and  where  they  would  be  made  to  work  hard.  Some  of  them  might  be 
be  reformed,  but  you  could  not  hope  to  do  anything  with  them  in  less  than  six  months. 
I  know  that  when  Mr.  McNab  was  police  magistrate,  he  would  say  to  this  class  of  pri 
soners  when  they  came  up,  "You  will  get  six  months  if  you  come  up  hero  again."  They 
v/ould  try  to  do  better  for  a  while,  but  I  would  notice  them  come  up  again  by  and  by. 

Q.  After  these  chronics,  what  is  the  next  class  of  drunkards  1  A.  There  are  about  20 
per  cent,  more,  who  are  on  the  way  to  beccnaing  chronic  drunkards.  That  20  per  cent. 
I  would  send  to  gaol  without  the  option  of  a  fine  if  tb'y  came  back.  The  thirty  clay.s 
system,  as  regards  them,  is  undoubtedly  a  failure.  These  are  men  who  might  get  drunk 
twice  or  three  times  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  because  these  men  only  come  to  you  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year  they  are  not  habitual  drunkards  ?  A.  I  think  the  police  generally  keep  their  eyes 
very  closely  upon  that  class. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  send  a  man  to  gaol  for  drunkenness  if  he  can 
find  his  way  home  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner  ?  A.  If  a  man  is  making  the  best 
of  his  way  home,  it  is  better  to  let  him  go.  Young  constables  want  to  make  themselves 
popular  with  their  superiors.     They  want  to  get  up  all  the  cases  they  can. 

Q.  Is  it  right  to  punish  a  man  for  drunkenness  if  he  has  done  no  one  an  injury 
except  himself  ?  A.  It  is  not  wise.  I  have  hear  many  people  who  have  been  sentenced 
for  drunkenness  say  that  they  were  making  their  way  home  and  were  nearly  there  when 
they  were  nabbed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  drink  when  they  get  the  chance 
are  known  to  the  police  as  drunkards  and  the  moment  the  police  see  them  the  worse  for 
liquor,  they  run  them  in  ?  A.  They  do,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  A  notorious 
drunkard  is  arrested  every  time  he  is  seen  staggering. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  the  60  per  cent,  of  the  gaol  population  committed  for  drunkenness,  how  many 
were  supporters  of  families  ?  A.  I  believe  there  were  some  500  odd  who  were  married 
men. 

Q.  That  would  mean  that  there  would  be  75  per  cent,  single,  and  many  not  siip- 
pcrters  of  families  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  there  would  be  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 
population  who  do  not  touch  liquor  for  six,  eight  or  twelve  months,  and  they  tell  me 
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y,     I  think  the  system  is 


Some  of  them  might  be 


again  I  will  send  vou  to  nr;        *      ^^^  magistrate  could  sav    "if  v^       '      ^°"''*  '^^^^ 

Mr.  Jdhv. 

Q.  You  must  know  from  vnnr  i«„ 

:^o  doubt  it  tould'  ''''■'  '"''■"^'P  *°  P^-«  these  meJ  in  ^^ri^o"  ZTC,  t  H'^r 

There^arrmenrho'cometp  STl^tCee''"'/*"'"^^  ''  ^^^^  '^'"d  of  treatment?    A 

The  Chaikman. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  f),.-^    •  '^'^  ^^""^  «ober. 

A.  We  v„,  i„  h.™\tx?;Lrs;r„s!srr™«''>™»"- 

•ness,  still,  there  IS  occasionally 
Mr.  Jury.  ^ 
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Q.  What  effect  do  you  find  gaol  treatment  haa  upon  a  boy  1  A.  It  altogether 
depends  upon  the  boy's  haliits  outside.  I  have  had  children  there  whose  parents  wen. 
respectable  people,  and  when  they  came  in,  perhaps,  they  cried,  and  were  very  miuli 
frightened,  but  afterwards  they  became  accustonied  to  that  mode  of  existence. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  good  birching  while  the  fright  was  on  them  would  1.- 
much  better  punishment  than  continued  gaol  custody— would  it  not  prevent  them  fiom 
getting  callous  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  but  it  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  nature  of 
the  boy  and  his  surroundings. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  second-hand  stores  or  Junk  shops  are  a  great  encouragement 
to  petty  pilfering]  A.  Yes  ;  lads  are  sent  around  in  the  lirst  place  to  pick  upragH,bom<, 
bottles  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  from  his  they  go  to  other  places.  There  might  I,.-!. 
copper  boiler,  an  axe  or  a  saw ;  they  would  pick  these  up ;  and  they  tind  that  these 
establishments  are  means  of  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  persons  are  arrested  for  being  on  the  railway  unless  they  are 
on  the  crossing  ?  A.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  They  have  constables  upon 
the  line,  but  I  think  when  they  are  arrested  there  is  enerally  something  suspicious  about 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  theft  and  other  kinds  of  criminality  are  frequently  caused 
by  the  parents  themselves  encouraging  the  children  in  these  acts  ?  A.  I  do  ;  in  niv 
opinion  the  parent  should  be  arrested,  where  he  is  known  to  be  a  bad  character,  and  where 
he  sends  his  child  out  pilfering.  1  would  take  the  child  away  from  such  a  parent  and 
inflict  a  severe  punishment  upon  him  for  his  neglect. 

Q.  Are   there    many  children    discharged    on    suspended    sentence    by  the   police  | 
magistrate  1     A.  There  are  a  few  ;  I  think  it  is  better  than  sending  them  to  gaol. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  leformatory  at  Ptne- 
tanguishene  1  A.  We  have  found  several  come  back  again,  and  whenever  they  diil  come 
back  they  were  very  bad  boys  indeed. 

Q.  Were  they  really  worse  than  before  they  went  there  1  A.  Yes  ;  we  have  found 
them  worse  when  they  came  back  ;  they  associate  with  the  very  worst  criminals  in  the 
gaol,  instead  of  the  best ;  they  have  an  inclination  that  way. 

Q.  Hav  you  any  further  views  in  regard  lo  boys  1  A.  There  are  a  great 
number  an.  sted  and  they  must  be  kept  somewhere  during  the  time  they  are  on  reinau'J 
while  the  police  are  working  up  the  case.  If  they  are  sent  to  gaol  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  sent  for  the  shortest  terra  the  nature  of  the  offence  will  admit  of.  Association  of  the 
boys  together  is  just  about  as  bad  as  association  with  the  men.  These  little  fellows  sit 
down  and  talk  about  what  a  time  they  have  had  outside,  how  they  have  been  to  the 
theatre  and  other  places,  and  about  their  feeds  of  oysters  and  other  little  luxuries. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  they  don't  do  this  in  the  gaol,  don't  you  think  that  they  will  do  it  at  the  street  1 
comers  ]     A.  Undoubtedly  they  do,  but  the  boy  has  got  the  option  outside  of  listening  to 
to  these  outside,  and  he  has,  got  no  option  inside  the  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  these  lads  going  astray  ?  A.  Neglect  on  the  part  o!  j 
the  parents. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1    A.  The  causes  of  crime  are  | 
many.     Drink  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  very  large  numbers  annually  committed; 
the  gaol  records  prove  this.     The  cause  of  so  many  young  children  being  arrested  is  the 
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L  Neglect  on  the  purl  of 


.roable  by  „e.,i„g  „i,h  b«l  cS.r.c.r.  .T^*eTowXn/c,l  °lf,T,""  °^"  '"°"8'"  '"■"' 
Mr.  Jury.  ^' 

.ould  b.  ..II  if  the  S...e..,k  ol4e  of  chTd,t^°'rh  c.t"'  '°A    fd"''  ""■  """"  " 

they  are  allowed  to  runal.out  and  becomP.rin  ,-n!i        TJ}  ^^^  °li'ldren  to  school,  und  thus 
ti  l-tapping,  and  cdmes  of  that  soruT  CZl?"?  S-\^?j'"""^  ^''^  '"to 'pilfer  ng 
acnoolB  where  such  children  could  be  sent,  w^.ere  thev  coulil^T  r^'^'  '"  ^«  '"dustriri 
of  being  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  bu7fLi.  I      f  ^^^^  ''"""S  ^^e  day  instead 

act.  They  send  the.u  out  to  bring  w'  what  STn  T""  r"""''^'  '^''-^^  tt^' 
home,  and  .f  they  don't  get  it  honestly  it  does  Lt, natter.'  ^^  '  *°  ^""'''  «°'««thing 
The  Chairman. 

.h«d*  S;"'irrd^i:kt.^^sr,r.£.:e'rrrr''  ,".r^  -«■«'  "»> 

Toronto  is  conc^ernecrthieT.  T'lo"  *^^  '^?'"'''"S  of  the  Central  Prison  ?     A    So  f.. 
Central  Prison  wKo^'eTark^gai^  ""™'^^  °*  ^^^^^-'-nd  of  cri^LlfseS  [^tJ: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Centm)  P-.v 
have  a  greater  number  of  sentenced  pr  soners  "miv^r.    Tf '  T'^''^"^  ^"^''^""tly  to 
very  hard  to  do  that,  and  it  would  be  ha"d  moremr7     *»  '*  ?     A.  I  think  it  would  be 
associate  with  those  felons  in  the  Central  pSon'  tLT"  "^  '^''^  P^°f''«  *°  ^^^^  'o 
de  irable  the  persons  should  be  sent  to  the  con  ZJ^^^^^^^  ""^^  "'^^^^  ^^'^'^  it  is 

with  such  criminals  as  go  to  the  Central.  ^       '°  ^'"P  ''^^^  ^om  association 

.aol  l^'i^i:Z:X^J!;!^t^Z^:  ^S^,  ^;  --^^ted  to  the  common 

Mr.  Jury. 

H..e  ».^«™t,  r„,te.  through  for.;  Tj^'lZ  b.^rntof"'"  "'  °""''  «■'■"•  '^ 

"OK  he  .  .  ce„t™,  pLo.  b,rd.."T.  Sr't  Sr^l.^r^lih  ifff  tf,ri  '»  »^" 

»»  eta  h,»  a  bad  .aect  „J„„  SSmL  Th'°  1?' ','  '"""'''  "»  «»».itm.„  of 
';*•' "'7.  •■"I  yo-  oaono?  infi^u,^nt„rthiojTiIh  ''•"'' ""?  '»''  "'"^  "»  ™'» 
•'■•k  .he,  ought  to  he  UU.  .o  «».".-««»£? i„"SL'r;;e"Ztei":Sii 
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ments,  and  never  taken  to  the  prisons  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake— a  great 
injustice  to  send  them  to  gaol. 

Q  Do  you  find  in  your  experience,  that  a  large  number  of  ciiminals  are  physically 
unable  to  work?  A.  Not  a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  but  a  large  number 
of  the  gaol  population.  There  are  some  who  are  not  physically  the  equals  of  honest,  in- 
dustrial people,  but  not  a  very  large  number. 

Q  Do  you  really  think,  as  a  rule,  that  a  healthy  body  is  an  indication  of  a  healthy 
mindl  A  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  There  are  some  who,  from  various  causes,  perhaps  fnm 
the  lives  that  they  load,  are  smart  m'u  either  mentally  or  physically,  but  there  are  quit.- 
a  number  who  are  not  physically  strong  who  are  mentally  pretty  sharp. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  I  see  that  you  had  250  vagrants,  where  did  they  com.'  from  ?  A.  Those  oM 
people  who  are  classed  as  vagrants  walk  about  from  door  to  door.  When  they  leave  som. 
of  the  institutions  where  they  have  been  they  don't  care  wiiether  they  go  back,  and  they 
find  their  way  to  the  gaol.  They  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  say  they 
must  get  into  some  of  these  homes.     There  is  quite  a  number  of  this  class. 

Q  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  1  A.  I  would  just  say,  so  far  as  the 
cellular  system  is  concerned,  that  I  strongly  approve  of  it  for  those  awaiting  trial  or  tiist 
offenders,  or  even  those  convicted  of  second  and  third  offences  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Q  How  many  cells  would  yon  require  in  Toronto  gaol  to  meet  the  cases  you  speak 
of  ?  A.  I  think  if  we  had  a  wing  constructed  with  forty  cells  upon  this  principle  wt 
could  give  it  a  fair  test. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  first  offenders  had  you  in  your  gaol  last  yearl  A.  2,458  males  and 
630  females  ;  altogether  3,088  for  first  offences,  496  for  second  and  170  for  third  ;  (.)  per 
cent,  were  first  offenders. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUOH. 

Q.  In  response  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  were 
not  certain  valuable  improvements  made  in  the  Toronto  gaol  during  the  last  twelve 
months?  A.  Yes,  a  separate  residence  has  been  built  for  the  governor,  and  the  space  in 
the  gaol  has  been  utilized  in  making  better  provision  for  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  these  improvements  1    A.  About  $40,000. 

Q  Will  you  explain  your  method  of  constructing  the  cells  you  propose?  A.  My 
method  would  be  hollow  walls,  wooden  doors  facing  to  the  centre.  I  would  give  plenty 
of  ventilation  in  summer  from  the  top.  I  would  have  the  windows  so  constructed  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  get  out.  The  cells  would  be  large.  I  would  I 
have  everything  thoroughly  substantial,  no  gingerbread  affair, 

Q   You  have  read  the  eleven  propositions  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  platforto 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.     Are  you  in  favor  of  them  ?     A.  I  am  m  favor  of  some  oi  | 
them,  only  of  some  of  them. 

Q    Do  you  believe  in. using  the  common  gaols  as  places  of  detention  only  for  person! 
charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  not  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  conviction  I 
A.  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Q.  With  that  exception  do  you  approve  of  these  resolutions  ?    A.  I  would  not  go»| 
far ;  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  approve  of  number  one. 

Q.  The  next  is  that  county  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  orl 
cellular  system  !     A.  I  approve  of  that  so  far  as  I  have  already  explained.  I 
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Lbout  840,000. 


IS?    A.  I  would  not  go* I 


Q-  What  about  number  throa  •  »  d  .  '  ' 

county  gaols  but  shouM  be  dealt  ^itl.  aZTnrro'lf '^  °'  ""T  ^''°"''*  "«' '-  ^^'^^ined  in 
pnaoner",     A.  VVell.  I  do  not  «ay  tharth^;^:,  ^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  nu.nber  four  •  ■■  A  b„  """""  '"''' 

pmviously  vicious,  should  be  restored  to  hi!     '      .      °^  ""^"'"  fourteen  years  of  ace   not 

Q.  Then  as  to  number  five  •  '<  4  i.r.„  ,.  i 
tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  conviS "r .  L"^'rV^'''^  °'  ''»''•  ^''^''^S  "  natural 
reformatory  direct,  or  to  an  indJstSrsrbl  T""?^  °''^'"''«'  ^'"^"'d  »^e  sent  either  to  a 
H|.ec.al  cou,fc  should  be  orgaSd  total  iuhler''  ''""°^'^'"«  *°  circumstances  and  a 
with  light  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  LI  LT''  '*'  ^*'"  "«  ^'^h  ^emalos  charld 
a  county  gaol  "  (  A.  I  don't  agree  with  ^h^  tut  *°,°P'°  ^'^l''  •=°"^*-  "°'  ^e  seK 
call  ,t  a  place  of  detention.  I  do  notlL  mvl  if  ^u'  !"?'"','  ^^^  ''"''^  another  place  and 
the  county  gaol  any  more  than  the  ".Ime  S  i."  '*  ".k'"'  ^''"^"''^  '"  son.linrthem  to 
«aol.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  taraway'the  objeron."*^  ''" '  ^^"  '^  "^  ^ '«  ^^ "he 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  number  six  •  «  Tr,,'     *  •  i      , 
^e  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  sho"ld  b«    rr  'l^  reformatories  should  not 

of  the  t,me  required.  The  otKcers  of  these  SstitSnltfi''^''  "  ''"^"'«'l.  irrespective 
ferabiy  by  a  system  of  examination  !„T '*'*".*'""''  ^'^O"'^  be  carefully  selected  nr? 
social  influence"^    A.  I  a'p^'oTtS;?.  P"""'""'  ^"^  ^'^^out  referencVtl  p:!/;;' 

y.  JVow  us  to  number  seven   -"A    ■    i 
reformation,  and  as  this  cannot  be'  supXd 'bv 'ftr^'^r'"' !'  "  ""'"'''^^y  ^tep  towards 
ami  wL""''  refo^atories  of  ample  d?E  fons'^whereZV^  ^'°'?'  ''''  ""'"''^^'y  ^"«e«    « 

"^SiraSrji«r  !!_iv«'--w  c^actT  ra:\!^ 


an-lwher;;  hTr  rCere:frr£r''T"°"K^  ^'^^^^  «-»' 

of  classification  m^y  be" 'cLr  ^1  ^^T^A 'VdoT*"  "^^•'f  "^''-d'andTv'here  aTstem 
because  we  have  plenty  of  work  at  Tnrnn.  ?  *  ^^''^^  ^'^l^  ^^^^  "^  regards  Toronto  a«nT 
where  they  have^no  labor  T  any  kL  "f""" -/k'"'  ^'  ''^''"^  ^^e  Z]ort7'o(  Sot 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  know  th^t^ou  wi  I  gft  Lrit  ''i  \'''''  '''"*  cllssi/catior L 
lesirable  in  these  other  institutions  any  niethl  I  ,^'^««"?c'^tion  that  you  will  think 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  the  prionerTpmnT  ^.""-^^T  '"^  *''«  •^°'»"'«°  gaols  n^w 
out  more  or  less  association.  ^       °"'  employed  ,n  these  large  establishment  Zb 


Q.  Care  should  be  taken  tn  ha„^  *i,- 


O    TK^    •  k*i,  -"'""I'-n  as  possible?     A    Yes 

Ihsl  .8  somatbing  whfch  l,„  to  be  dealt  »  ,  hv  „H  "'",?«"»»  »  »ent"t  A.  WeU 
»f.n»n  uponil.  ,t  ,„,  t,  ,^  the  "Sm""  '  fc  'T'  '"f  '  ''°  ""■  P"'«»  '»  give  .a 
y-J  often  we  have  pereon,  from  aU  Z,r Vh,  „  .  ">»■""'>■«•  ">  >«y  wh-,t  will  te  don. 
Toronto  b«,„  the  e/pense.  "  ""  °°"'"''?  "'■<'  •«  "«»  to  Toronto  gaol  S 

».iSio*„'^Lrs,^'o:rbe  Z'szi'fir  ^'r""-  ■'■»«'^  '^ »-'  ^^ .» 
*  pnncpi.  „„.,d  b,  p«t,  ,1,  but  *t  if  ;:;srdi°:,:°ct'°««'»™- 

I  *)(p.c.)  "'"'yol^neMbythuprmciiJel    A.  No  doubt 
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it  would  be  flifficult  to  prevent  that,  and  it  ia  rather  a  nice  point  to  decide  who  are  to  Im; 
olasHod  an  incorrigibles. 

Dr.  RosEURUOH. 

Q.  Now,  as  regardN  number  ten  :  "  In  order  to  meet  the  requirmenta  of  the  uase  ther. 
ahonld  be  sufficient  prison  accommodation  in  Ontario  to  relieve  the  county  RaoU  of  all  pris- 
oners undergoing  sentence.  This  accommodation  should  be  provided  either  by  enlargin;; 
the  Central  Prison,  or  by  .erecting  two  additional  prisons,  one  in  the  east  and  the  other  in 
the  west.  There  should  be  unification  in  our  prison  system  ;  the  prisons  should  be  graded, 
and  the  reformatory  principle  in  its  most  improved  form  and  after  the  best  modeli  should 
be  incorporated  with  said  system."  1     A.  I  don't  agree  with  that. 

Q.  The  last  recommendation  is  :  "  The  question  of  prison  labor  should  be  removed 
from  the  arena  of  party  politics  and  members  of  labor  organizations  should  look  upon  this 
question  from  a  patriotic  rather  than  from  a  trade  standpoint."  1  A.  "Well,  I  have  nothinj; 
to  say  as  regards  that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  you  had  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  periv.r.t  common  gaol  system,  how  many,  of 
the  total  number  who  passed  through  your  gaol,  do  you  think  would  be  restored  to  proper 
lives  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  system  /  A.  Of  those  already  committed  to 
gaol,  very  few  indeed.  I  think  as  regards  the  hardei  ed  criminals  and  the  prostitutes  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  reform  them.  There  ia  another  view  to  be  taken;  many  people  ara 
committed  for  crimes  who  are  not  guilty,  and  the  elfect  of  contamination  with  others  while 
they  are  awaiting  trial  might  be  serious.  The  result  of  association  might  be  mischievous 
upon  their  character.  It  is  true  there  are  some  men  that  yon  cannot  contaminate,  but 
they  are  very  few  indeed. 


#-■4 


William  Van  Allkn,  Gaoler,  Milton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  1  A.  Twelve  years  ago.  I  have  been  in  the 
gaol  twenty-two  years  and  in  the  service  altogether  thirty-four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  report,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vagrants  your  commitments 
during  the  past  year  would  have  been  less  than  fifty  1  A.  Yes,  we  would  not  have  Laii 
many. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  would  practically  have  been  little  necessity  for  the  gaol.  Did  you  admit 
any  one  into  the  gaol  without  a  warrant  1     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  let  them  out  without  any  magisterial  or  judicial  order?  A.  Yes, 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  mayor,  who  wishes  us  to  keep  them  over  night. 

Q.  Have  these  parties  been  before  the  mayor  and  formally  charged  with  vagrancy 
before  he  issues  the  warrant  1  A.  No,  sir.  The  mayor  simply  gives  the  blank  forms  to 
the  policeman,  who  fills  thetu  up. 

Q.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  1     A.  No. 

Q.  I  see  that  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  commitL°.d  to  your  gaol  three  were 
for  assault  and  three  were  civil  prisoners.  You  had  one  sentenced  for  cruelty  to  animals, 
one  for  destroying  property  and  four  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct ;  three  for  escaping 


;  to  decide  who  are  to  In 


the  gaol.     Did  you  admit 


9  been  made  to  put  a  stop 


*         ^      •  °"*  °^  "^'"•'J'  'our  hundred  prisonern  /     A    V«.  ^  twenty-one  ori.ninaU 

offencea  ?     rVlIpl*  ra^  ^'f  *''T  ''°^*    '"  your    jraol    Jast  vo«,.       au. 
charKeB  of  houJe'^eakZ    Tat^li;"^"  ofWv^Ie*:'    ThV^    e  hr    St  u""''   V'^^^ 
parents,  living  in  OakvUle  *"^  *'«?'"',"  P'-oporty.     They  were  children  nfT      ''  °"  '°" 
others  were  L^i^r^^t^lJ^,^-^  .-«  °"'|  ^r'^^^^'  ''"-»'-•  ^S^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  give  them  a  month,  and  I  wa^  u   lu      .         **  "'°"8''t  "'at  the  best  thin?f^       ^^ 
^vater,  and  then  on   oril!  Zn         ^'"^  *''■  '"  '"  on«  corridor-  ;vo!ll""i° ''^ '^''^ 

that  you  couid  dnd  over  iinoe  th^y  ,■.   .^J;-"  I     SkTrllr  did^ih  ''''  "^^^^^tt. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  f  Jnv  ^     '^  '*"'"  8'""1- 

as  Milton  gaol  is  concerned   UaverZT^"^^  A    .     , 

"r  any  of  their  officers      'r,,,'*'^'' "" '^o'^PJamt  at  all  to  make  of  fh.  .       '^°  '*«■ 

food  and  other  things  and  I  r    told    me    when    I    want   anyth inj    t^T''  """"°'' 
Q.  What  do  you  think  I'a  tk  ^ 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGII. 

Q.  You  had  the  prohibitary  law  in  fn,.n»  • 


M^™.>,  0..„«.„.  Sheriff  „,  „.  o«,n.,  .„  H.,„„.  .„„, 


pe  Chaibman. 


■^  i 
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Q  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  gaoler  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  num. 
her  of  commitments  from  1 40  in  1 884  to  upwards  of  400  in  1 888.  What  reasons  have  you 
for  this  enormous  increase  ]  A.  I  think  the  times  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
that.     When  the  times  are  good  with  the  farmers  more  of  this  class  are  employed. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  thought  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  pick  and  shovel  men 
who  work  on  the  railways.  They  would  be  chiefly  foreign  element  1  A.  Yes,  there 
are  very  lew  Canadians  amongst  that  class. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  in  your  county  council  whether  these  men  going  around 
from  gaol  to  gaol  could,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  brought  to  better  habits  of  life  i 
A  There  was  a  time  when  a  charge  was  made  with  respect  to  these  but  it  touched  their 
pockets,  and  then  they  abandoned  the  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  those  men  who  have  been  in 
for  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  time  could  be  placed  under  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  and 
hard  work,  such  as  prevails  at  the  Central  Prison,  and  that  this  would  have  a  beneficial 
eflect  upon  them  1  A.  I  think  so,  I  would  try  it.  It  is  a  difficulty,  certainly,  that  ought 
to  be  met  in  some  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Your  county  council  allow  the  use  of  the  gaol  as  a  lock-up  ?     A 
■few  other  prisoners.     "    "  '  '         '        "  -'■-—■ 

few  indeed. 


,v,..».v,».  c . — .  ^®  have  very 

If  the  gaol  were  not  used  in  this  way  its  inmates  would  be  very 


Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  I 
think  allowing  young  people  to  grow  up  in  idleness  is  largely  the  cause  of  crime  in  the 
first  place;  they  take  to  drinking;  drinking  leads  to  other  bad  habits,  and  these  bad 
habits  in  their  turn  produce  crime.  I  think  drinking  after  this  is  the  most  serious  cause, 
I  think  that  crime  is  due  very  largely  to  drinking.  I  think  it  is  productive  of  vice  and 
vagrancy,  and  it  really  brings  about  felonies  and  criminalities  of  a  serious  nature.  Men  | 
spend  their  money  in  liquor  and  are  often  driven  into  crime  for  their  support. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  at  all  in  getting  your  requirements  met  for  gaol  purposes  I 
A.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble.     It  is  left  to  the  gaoler  who  asks  my  opinion  about  j 
important  matters,  and  we  have  always  got  along  smoothly  in  the  county  council. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  upon  this  question  of  juvenile 
ofienders'i    A.  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  state.     The  only  cause  I  can  give  youiij 
the  cause  given  by  Mr.  VanAUen. 

Q.  Your  corrider  for  traiups  must  be  very  full  occasionally  ?  A.  We  have  some.| 
times  seven,  that  is  about  the  largest  number. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tramp  nuisance  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  your  beingiij 
the  direct  line  of  the  tramps  circulating  from  one  centre  to  another  1  A.  I  do.  TmI 
tramps  pasP  us  working  their  way  from  Hamilton  and  Guelph  to  Toronto,  but  I  donil 
think  that  luere  is  a  large  number  in  Guelph. 


■^: 


Jonathan  Cook,  Gaoler,  Berlin,  sworn  :— 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  weru  you  appointed  gaoler  at  Berlin?     A.  In  1888.     Previous  to  ben 
gaokr  I  was  a  county  constable  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  You  had  five  boys  and  a  girl  committed  last  year.     What  was  the  nature  of  thei 
offences  1    A.  The  female  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  prostitute. 


She  was 


.•HJ..t»; 
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aally  1    A.  We  have  some. 


:n  1888.     Previous  to  ' 


^:«;Ltt^r^^^^^^^  be  CO..UM  for  Si. 

^z^^-^-^z  «  if- ^^        -e- ::e^ 

fin«l      I  think  their  parents  allowed  them  to  snend  two''  ?. ^°' ^"^'^°^'  ''"^  '^^7  -«re 
paid  their  fines.  "  "•®'"  ''^  «P«°d  two  or  three  days  in  gaol  before  they 

wou,?net^inhl^«;-^:t^  A    I 

in  one  night  in  gaol  they  hULs  dt^d  of tt       "'""''  °°''^^^  *^**  after ^they  have  put 

^0  pe?ctt^TOS  nltlfTrloi'^ietT^^"  ^^  't  -«--'  ^ly 
mitted  over  and  over  again  during  the  year T  A  W  i'T  "'"  ^'^^  ^'''^  been  com- 
lation  IS  sometimes  swelled  by  prifonersYromG^t  7h«  /  ?• '^  """'"•.  Then  our  pop„- 
of  a  German  nationality  and  ^e'get  very  fe^  p'JilerIt mthat  *^°"'^^^-'--  ^-gely 

way  t^o  tlTo^r  T  VesTw:Vattrirr  ^'"*  '^  -^  '°^^-"P  -^°  —  find  their 
900  to  1.000-that  is.  JudgingTrom  the  JoXioV:?  T'  rr''*'*''^u"°"'^  ^-^  ^--^ 
night's  lodging  there.  ^  population  of  the  lock-up—those  who  get  their 

^^tiolIJ;t^Z:L^i^^^^^^^^  A.  There  wasagreatmixturoof 

ally  ie'^Lrtl'^ttr'^lr  *-mp.     We  get  occasion- 

could  get  work  to  do.  Some  of  them  are  men  w»,*t  *™T  ''^"''^  ^^'"'^  '«  they 
Prison,  and  who  have  been  back  aga'n  t  JthTR.?  T  ■^^'''  ""'^*  *°  *»»«  Central 
a  shorter  time  in  gaol  and  flogged  /think  iwoSdL«  f  ?  '''''':  "  ^^^^^  ^^^-^  given 
simply  go  to  these  towns  and  throw  them.l  vl  •  .u  ^'^^^^-  ^  ^^'''?^  ^re  now  they 
see  to  get  arrested.  I  can  see  now  ^artt  ttt  i  a"rr  sf  7'^.  °^  ^^'  ^""^  ^'''^^^^^'^  ^bey 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  coming  back  again  '^'''"  ^  ^*«  *  °°°«table  eight, 

a.  .yslem  would  b.  „„„  uniform.     I„,to^  onL^^f.  J°"""°'  "'  ""'  S""""-™'. 

w.  «„^,  a„oo„.o«o.  .d  *o„  -id^b:?Lx';^sr;;s:C.":S 

i  it  "r^a  it'.l'.'nxlf '"  "'  ■"■'•'"  '»  »°'  8..1  migh.  uo.  b.  tor  .u„,ke.. ', 

w  ca*ud  jufr/toTST  wiS  r  :;t:''V°"'«~j  "■"  ^°"  '"-^  "-s"' '» 

■ore  corridors  we  would  bo  »ble  to  iL™.  ...  ,  T  oomdo™,  I  think  with  two 
.~ns.t  certain  cW,.  I  ^"y  «v  C  the  11^'? '"T  »"''  P"'™'  »»»«»'i«n 
b.b,l„al  tramp,  who  travel  through  "he  oLuntry.  "'•"  *"  "'"'»"'  "i"'  ««  'ho" 

n.X^Kt;ie^TU£'5^^^^^^^ 

Itl,i„k  the?  drifted  into  .  ooSrS  "f  SSL  thlTh  7"  "7"'  'f'""  «"«»«  ™'t,3 
I  *n  joung.  "  "•  °"™  ">~"gt  l»'ng  allowed  to  ro.m  on  the  street. 

I W.  I.t,'^"^  Slfn'roltr'''  '■°'"  '"»"'"«  "»"'  "»  •"«'»  «  night !    A    No 
«.«e.r  to  their  h5„t7'thtSir.--Sit?:^^^^^^^^^ 


t       i 
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if  it  were  made  an  hour  earlier.     Every  boy  found  in  the  street  is  arrested  if  he  does  not 
go  home  when  he  hears  that  bell  ring. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  had  23  or  24  tramps  in  your  gaol  last  year,  and  you  say  they  were  nearly 
all  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  but  I  see  that  you  had  57  Canadians  for  offences  of  various 
kinds,  BO  that  nearly  all  of  your  gaol  population  who  are  in,  not  for  vagrancy,  but  for 
these  other  more  serious  crimes  are  Canadians  1  A.  Yes,  Canadians  are  generally  up 
for  misdemeanors,  felonies,  heavy  larcenies  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  population  of  your  county  is  fairly  divided  between  the  rural  and  the  urban. 
What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  your  gaol  come  from  the  farming  community  ^  A.  V  ery 
lew. 


!           ._^   • 

m 

r-f 


>,^ 


Moses  Springer,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Waterloo,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  eheriffl     A.  In  1881. 

Q.  You  were  member  for  the  county  prior  to  that  time  1  A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  about  this  practice  that  prevails  in  Berlin  of 
ringing  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  boys  from  the  streets  to 
their  homefl?  A.  It  commenced  in  Waterloo  some  years  ago  when  there  was  a  lot  ot 
unruly  boys  It  worked  so  effectively  that  there  are  none  of  this  clasf  there  now,  and  it 
was  introduced  in  Berlin  two  years  ago  with  equally  good  effect.  They  passed  a  by-law 
providing  that  boys  found  on  the  street  after  the  bell  was  rung  at  nine  o  clock,  should  be 
taken  to  the  station.  It  was  something  to  be  laughed  at  the  first  night,  but  those  boys 
who  crowded  on  the  sidewalk  and  blocked  up  the  street  corners  and  the  thoroughfares 
entirely  disappear  after  that  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  a  statute  or  an  amendment  of  the 
Municipal  Act  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  system  .pply  to  the  whole 
Province  ?     A.  I  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  course  boy  might  be  out  properly  after  that  hour]  A.  If  there  were  any 
aood,  legimitate  reu«on  for  his  being  out,  he  would  not  be  taken  up  by  the  police.  We 
have  very  peaceable,  law-abiding  people  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  Germans  are  very 
anxious  to  carry  this  principle  out  as  far  as  possible. 

Q  Do  you  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  neglect  on  the  part  oit  the  parents! 
A.  That  has  been  my  experience  for  a  very  long  time.  I  think  the  children  not  bsing 
properly  looked  after,  allowed  to  run  about  at  nights,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime, 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGH. 

0  Do  you  think  that  truancy  from  school  has  also  an  effect  in  leading  children 
into  crime  ?  A.  We  have  not  much  of  that.  The  by-laws  are  enforced  and  people  have 
aot  to  send  their  children  to  school.  When  I  was  in  Waterloo  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
we  took  the  matter  into  our  own  hands  and  made  the  children  attend  school. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  The  poor  are  not  committed  to  your  gaol  at  all.  A.  Several  were  committed 
*o  the  gaol,  but  when  we  found  out  what  they  were  and  what  they  came  for,  we  had 
them  transferred  to  the  poor  house. 
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B  arrested  if  he  does  not 


nient.  "  ^"^o  t*»s  and  I  am  prepared  to  make  this  state- 

wl  J-th? eout^tol  t  int^S^  ^r "/ou" S^t ^"7  ^^.°'  ^  ^^  ^''^  ^'^  ^^r 
prisoners  m  your  five  corridors  is  about  as  eood  a«  v  *,  *  *h«  ^'ass'facat.on  of  the  various 

beheveso     I  have  no  reason  to  thirotherwise     ?f  -  >?  ^''''°"'^^  ^-  ^ 

really  should  have,  where  are  you  to  LITtX'  i  ®  ''^'^  "^  "^'^^  corridors  as  we 

cation  that  is  really  necessary.  ^  '^  ^    ^  *^'"^  ^«  '=""  ^-^^ry  out  all  the  clasaifi! 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

contamination  would  no  doubt  be  serious!     ^^'"""^^  '"  *h«  placing  of  them,  the  effect  of 
The  Chairman. 

the  fees  are  very  low.  enquiry  {    a.  All  the  trouble  I  have  is  that 


GeorgbMerceb,  Gaoler,  Guelph,  sworn. 
I  The  Chairman. 

I-LS;.""""'""  '■""  ""'  «»  P-"»«  »'  gaoler,    A.  I.  .„,  fc.  tti^y-tw.  y»„ 

I  Spn.oii.r8  in  gwl  .t  «n<».    The  plaw  w»  m«iff J         T"  '  ''"»  "''«'  •"  fc-i 
|lli»  propoMl  toll  through.     I  do  not  ttint  rt„    •         '"  enhrgement  ot  the  g.ol,  but 

kot  attention  to  ol«„ifio.l„„.     j  S   that  XlTT''  ■  '  J"""  °""  S'""  ™V 
«»en.  Of  the  gaoler  i.  .uoh  that  you"  »X.Xt'S:;  p'u'tti^'tt  ^^  ''' 

^d:n,orK.;^.;t.h?,f  XLitpI'rai:  t'^  '°»''°"-  ^•--■' 

«»•  t»o  there  no»,  tLy  are  under  lb.  C  ,  ™°'"'°'"'  '"'  'o  the  gaol.  I 
«  there  a  great  many  Wre-Mmmij^  ^?  °f.  °'  "'«'""■  ^her.  i,  one  Iho  has 
»«.  and  have  them  trough,'  iLIJTmmSfat'^"     "'  ^""^     ^"  «""*  "■»°'  »"'  »  "-e 

hf  ^ut.ii'i?^,r^rini;;X«ttt!rrr^  "^t-^  -"  '^' 
fa"lr:^:;rnui^r'{5i:g!s^^^^^ 

h.  «t  the  Ceutml  Pri,on.  I  hTe  hS  thlm  i^;  ,k  .'J;"'  ""i'  P™"""  '■»'■•  «'•" 
h  ^t„  Pri.on^    The,  .ay  th.;  hrl.Sr.iS,tU^'Ltt  'ke^penitentij,  to 

Mlw  it"do£!°  ?',°™  of  "If n?™ 'S.'f {  ^"'  "'."  ""J"  "■'■o  are  sent  to  it  any  harm  1  A  I 
k  Wor.  they  ar.  „nt  to  gaol,  haT.:  teLtSTro^^^-'IfffirS 


'V-  • -'Jt* 
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things  about  the  cells,  and  they  are  terribly  frightened  when  they  are  first  brought  in  : 
but  when  they  leave  the  feeling  has  passed  away,  they  have  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  life  there. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  efiect  of  the  treatment  of  Ponetanguishene  reformatory 
upon  boys  1  A.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  boy  who  has  come  back  here,  and  he  is 
behaving  very  fairly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  government  took  entire  control  of 
the  gaols?  A.  I  have  no  personal  cause  of  compliint.  I  get  all  I  want  from  tho 
council.  The  only  thing  is  that  if  they  were  under  the  government  there  would  be  more 
uniformity.  I  think,  myself,  that  it  would  be  better  if  all  these  institutions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.     T  think  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  all  were  under  one  head. 


Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1 
it,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  drink. 


A.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 


R.  M'-KiM,  Sheriflf  of  Wellington  County,  sworn. 


The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff? 


A.  About  six  yeais. 


Q.  You  represented  a  portion  of  your  county  prior  to  your  appointment  1  A.  Yes, 
the  North  and  West  Ridings. 

Q,  Is  everything  done  that  can  be  in  order  to  get  as  good  a  classification  as  you  can 
of  the  prisoners  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  I  fancy  that  everything  is  being  don«  that  can  be 
done.  They  have  to  keep  some  of  them  mixed  up,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  my 
experience  of  gaol  matters  is  limited.  I  think  improvements  might  be  made.  In  the 
first  place  we  might  get  more  ward  accommodation.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  able- 
bodied  men,  who  could  work  if  we  had  the  facilities.  Our  accommodation  being  sraill, 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  get  those  sentenced  to  longer  periods  off  to  the  penitentiary  or 
Central  Prison  as  quickly  as  we  poscibly  can.  We  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  before 
the  judge.  The  judge  directs  where  they  are  to  be  sent  to,  and  we  get  them  ofl  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Q.  You  have  a  poorhouse  in  your  county  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  feeble  I  A.  Yes, 
but  I  think  we  could  send  some  of  those  we  have  left  even  more  properly  to  the  poorhouse. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  employing  them  there  1  A,  Yes,  they  have  a  farm  of 
fifty  or  sixty  acres,  well  kept  and  well  managed. 

Q.  According  to  what  the  gaoler  says  you  have  a  couple  of  prisoners  now  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  poorhouse?  A.  If  I  understand  the  case  propfi'ly,  one  is  an  old  woman, 
who  has  been  there  a  very  long  time.  .She  really  lives  in  the  gaol.  She  will  go  out  and 
will  appear  before  the  police  magistrate  and  ask  to  be  sent  back  again.  She  is  useful  in 
her  way,  able  to  work,  and  she  does  work. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  a  few  men  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct; 
are  they  chronic  drunkards  ?     A.  Some  o?  them  are.     They  are  in  and  out. 

Q.  You  have  very  few,  for  such  a  large  population,  sentenced  for  drunkenness  ?  A.  I 
suppose  a  great  many  go  to  the  station  house  and  are  brought  up  at  the  Court  and  &m\ 
or  let  ofi".  Still,  I  don't  think  we  have  many  although  we  have  a  regular  net  work  of 
railways  through  the  county  of  Wellington.  I  find  that  the  railwajf  people  are  very 
particular. 
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attribute  a  great  deal  of 


r  appointment  1    A.  Yes, 


Yea,  they  have  a  farm  of 


do  y?n  thi^Mfhri^aVnlTt;^ 

think,  that  owing  to  the  gaol  King  8o  old  fch.T"^  ^°"'  '?^"'  accommodation?  A  I 
more  especially  in  the  gaol  yard.  I  am  RVrZ^f  ^-""^  "^'^^''^  improvements  needed- 
prisoners  ought  to  have  labor— that  iT  ^Z  ^l  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
su^cient  to  employ  them-justas?f\V;;'w::JH:f;';^;jJf-  '^  P^--^«  *»>-".  ^"t 

effective  weVuclri"!'dotfunT^^  administration  would  be  more 

do.     1  believe  the  Government  would  be  Ze    iSll  .k    'i^°  P"""'""'  «^«*«'"  ^    ^'  I 

Sis rh7;hlThi:r '^ '' ''''''''- ' ^^^-^^ ^^^ r^vt iiz 

thee?enroratra?h'at^  S'^tar.TuttV'^rbef^  the  expenditure  necessary  i„ 
share.  Now,  I  am  going^to  give  you  a  else  that  tJ  r""  ""  """^'"^  ^^'"^  bear  their 
county  I  saw  a  class  of  prifoner^  waade^^^out  the^^  oTt^.'^^^'r'  ''^  ^  "««hboring 
therea  all  m  my  opinion.  IsawthereapoorKw  who£?«l.  f-""/''*  "°*  *°  ^*^«  been 
-an  old  man  lying  in  the  last  stages  of  Se  w  h^r.«^.l  ?u- *  ""  ^^'i  "'^  '""^^  ^^^^tever 
ever  around  him.  The  sight  to  me  wa  o  the  most  ScWvi  *"'  °>°"*h.^nd  no  one  what 
It  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  anycounty  in  Ontario  TlK^Tf''"'-  "  ^"^^  inhuman- 
of  thing,  that  county  councils  ought  to  becompeUed  io  buifrn  T  ^'  ''^""^^  **>**  ^^^^^ 
to  subject  persons  who  had  committed  no  crime  and  wh'  P"°'"V"«««-  ^t  was  too  bad 
ofleaoe  whatever  to  that  kind  of  treatment.  rndratjiL™  drete'"  "°  ''"'  °' 

in  rict^s^,  ''Ts  i^x  i:;Sorrh?: :-''-'  r^-  ---^  ^«  --h 

great  number  of  boys  round  about  the^t3t^aTn•gJl='*    """   ^"'^'^   ^^^-^  '«  have  a 

Dr.  ROSEBBOGH. 

Q    Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  jrood  thin«  if  f  (,«.       u-u-  • 
in  your  county?    A.   We  had  the  Scott  ActTnV      1^'"°''''''^'°"  ^y^^^"^  were  adopted 

you  a  class  that  we  don't  waut  in  this  counh^  a  M^^'.^''^^^  "^glect.  Biat  I  may  tell 
streets  in  the  Old  Country  and  "nt  o^t  by  t^Toitt  "'P^^  ^'''''  ^'^^'^^'^  "P  -  he 
and  try  as  fast  to  get  rid  of  them.     Some  of  thl«  ?.  ^'"i  ^'■''""'''  ^et  these  peop!. 

te  institution  at  Gait-Miss  MacpherZVor  wh!tT?  P^T  •  Jj""«  °°™*^  '^'  ^h'o.eh 
at  this  institution  and  go  out  as  they  are  reqiirll  tl^^.u  '".  P''y  «°"™  ^«  «^tti« 
others  ge   into  other  habits  e.ually  Li.  thaHtdXa  bi^^i^rnSr^^^^^^' 

P-idon-  prnfo/'o^row^  Seu^  wlf  a^/e  S^.^r'^""^^^  ^^^^  ^PP-  ^o  be 
bame  these  Old  Country  people  for  tak  n"  advanta'^  of  ^h    '"''''  ^"'  ^'"™^'  ^^"^  ''^"'lofc 
hrow  away.     A    No ;  I  think  the  mistake  rswi^h^'^  oPl'ortunity  that  we  neglect 
encouraging  the..e  old  maids  to  bring  children  out  '  P'^P^"  °^  ^^^'^  ^"""''•y  ia 

Mr.  Jury. 
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f  ''% 


I  ^ 


I'  .;•» 


Q.  Have  yo:,;  got  any  land  in  connection  with  the  gaol  ?  ,1  Oar  gaoler  I'^nts  ihvA 
outside,  and  he  grows  an  excellent  crop  of  mangolds.  SometiivKis  h».  Ulce^i  the  prisoners 
out  and  makes  them  till  this  l?  nd,  and  no  doubt  he  makes  a  juofit.  f-nt  of  it.  I  know  „ 
county  where  they  can  play  at  skating  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  curling  shods, 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  vour  county  gaol  to  hive  two  or  tlive 
hundred  acres  of  land  1     A.  No,  I  don't  think  T  would  go  so  far  that. 

Q.  Say  one  hundred  acres  ?     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  your  I'aol  to-day  vho  oould  le  employed  at  this  kind  of 
v'ork?  A.  I  do  not  know,  probably  uot  very  many.  1  have  no  fniih  in  these  fellows 
who  are  loose  and  idle,  wandering  about  the  country.  I  woul-i  like  t-i  soe  theru  employed 
m  some  whapo  .r  other.  I  am  afraid  our  system  simply  crt;u,es  priso.wrs,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  k  -i  well  t'lat  persons  should  use  labor  of  that  kind  for  other  than  legitimate 
purposes. 


Abraham  B,  Culver,  Gaoler,  Cobourg,  sworn. 


A.    In  1875.      I   vas  sheriS's  bailiflf   for 


The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler? 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  previous. 

Q.  You  sent  ten  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  ;  do  you  know  whether  this 
class  frequently  fall  into  crime  again?  A.  Yes.  The  treatment  at  the  prison  does 
not  seem  to  do  them  any  good,  but  they  stand  in  dread  of  it  anyway.  They  never  like 
to  hear  of  the  Central  Prison.  They  think  the  authorities  there  are  too  strict  with 
them.  Another  thing,  this  class  of  people  never  care  about  working  much,  and  they 
are  made  to  work  at  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  twenty-four  vagrants  removed  from  the  gaol  to  the  workhouse, 
or  some  such  place,  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  your  remain- 
ing prisoners  ?    A.  It  would. 

Q.  Why  don't  the  council  build  a  poor-house '/  A.  They  think  they  are  at  expense 
enough  when  they  maintain  the  gaol,  and  they  say  they  have  the  gaol  to  send  these  people 
to,  but  I  don't  think  the  gaol  is  the  place  for  them.  A  great  many  of  these  poor  old 
people  die  in  gaol,  and  of  course  the  gaol  is  no  •  place  for  them  to  linger  out  the  last 
moments  of  their  lives.  Since  I  have  been  gaoler  I  have  had  somewhere  about  twenty 
die  on  my  hands  in  that  way.     They  were  generally  drawn  from  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  decayed  farmers  who  have  come  to  grief  and  been  sent  to  gaol 
for  care  ?    A.  I  do  not  know  one.     They  would  be  taken  care    '  >  7  the  townships. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  taking  ove?  ._  \ols?  A.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  to  work  under  thfi  present  system.     I  have  no  fault  to  <ind  at  all. 


!and  and  Durham?    A. 


Q.  What  is  the  pc.  v    ion  of  the  counties  of  Nor  ; 
About  75,000  people. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  population,  you  had  last  year  on);/  about  twenty-four  criminals 
altogether,  for  manslaughter,  larceny,  indecent  assault,  ^oii&bM  iking,  cattle  stealinc, 
feloniously  wounding,  and  so  on  ?    A.  Yes. 


Q.  You  don't  seem  to  stand  much  in  want  of  reformatio^ 


No. 


was  sheriff's  bailiff'   for 


Mr.  Junv.  interests  they  would  not  allow  it. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUQH. 

Q.  What  was  the  eflect  of  the  <^o,^H  a  *  • 


and  and  Durham  ?    A. 


The  Chairman. 


Q-  How  long  have  ,ou  occupied  the  position  of  sheriff? 
V-  Do  von  fin/1    *.i,_i.    _ 


_       Q-  You  had  thirteen  limaf.'^o  • 
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get  a  bright,  intelligent  fellow,  who  is  confined  there  for  three  or  six  months  with  nothing 
to  do  ;  he  has  only  got  to  clean  up  the  gaol.  That  really  does  not  require  a  great  amount 
of  work,  and  they  seem  to  be  anxious,  some  of  them,  to  do  something,  but  there  are  no 
proper  means  of  employing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  this  class  of  people  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  over- 
come their  evil  habit  of  drinking  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  do.  I  think  they 
are  too  far  gone  before  they  go  there.  I  have  ^  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  this  class  of 
people.  I  think  it  is  more  a  disease  than  anything  else  with  them.  We  have  not  many 
of  them  for  such  a  large  population. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  your  gaoler's  views  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  gaols  should 
be  left  as  they  are  1  A.  Speaking  of  our  own  gaol,  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  better 
conducted.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  regards  improvement,  except  that  I  can  say 
that  I  think  we  are  twice  as  much  inspected  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  My  idea  is  that  it  is 
hereditary.  Circumstances  arise  and  they  drift  into  it,  but  in  many  cases  it  ia 
hereditary.  I  have  known  people  steal  because  they  could  not  help  stealing.  Others  fell 
into  crime,  no  doubt,  through  association.  And  then  there  is  intemperance,  but  of  course 
intempeiance  is  brought  about  by  association  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  any  changes  that  you  think  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  gaol  system  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  noticed  that  our  county  judges  are 
very  careful  about  how  they  commit  men.  There  might  be  a  notorious  criminal  before 
them,  men  who  may  be  even  under  their  own  impression  entirely  guilty,  but  they  allow 
them  to  go  if  they  have  the  slightest  excuse  tor  doing  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  this  is  owing  to  extreme  caution — a  natural  desire  not  to 
err  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  caution.  Then,  as  to  vagrants,  they  ought  to  be  put  in  some 
place  where  they  could  earn  a  living.  Idiots  should  be  kept  in  a  home,  where  they  could 
be  employed  in  assisting  the  helpless  poor,  and  in  that  way  they  would  not  only  be  a  bene- 
fit to  themselves,  but  an  advantage  to  the  institution.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  to 
leave  it  if  they  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  at  such  an  institution  tlKiy  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  use.  I  think,  by  properly  managed  institutions,  we  should  try  to  raise  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  generating  crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  education  will  counteract  this  to  a  certain  extent  t  A.  Com- 
pulsory education  I  don't  think  is  so  good  as  to  try  to  perauade  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  Education  Act  affords.  If  some  means  could  be  devised 
whereby  parents  could  be  taught  how  necessary  it  is  for  their  children  to  be  educated  ami 
convinced  of  the  direction  in  which  their  real  interests  lay,  they  would  foster  and  raise  a 
more  intelligent  class  of  people. 

Dr.  EOSEBRUGH. 

Q.  You  don't  favor  compulsory  education  ?  A.  I  do  favor  it,  but  you  want  some- 
body to  advise  these  people  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  I  would  be  very  cautious  about 
exercising  the  compulsory  powers  that  might  be  granted  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  causes  a  great  deal  of  crime]  A.  T  do.  And  if  the 
people  had  better  social  conditions  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  dri/t  into  crime. 


Joshua  Modelard,  Gaoler,  Brampton,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Peel  t    A.  Since  1880. 
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aperance,  but  of  courao 


these  vagrants.  *^  "  "^^  S®*^  overcrowded  m  the  winter  time  by  having 


Q.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  these  people  ? 


A.  No,  I  think  not. 


a.   .uite  saSd^i^eHhTn^^^^^^^^^^^^  A.  I 

*'n'^«-  *"  ^  *'"■     ^"^^  <=0"nt7  council  is  a  little  dilatory  at 


of  the'^womTev'rtd  "rin"'  ^'^f^  P°''«''  '^^^^  ^ 
ever  naa  was  in  gaol  this  summer. 

jMr.  Jo  BY. 


I  have  had  a  good  many.     One 


He  h?s  f"3t;t\o^tTanTu£^^^  -*i   A.  I  think  Dr.  Barnardo's. 

par  of  the  county,  got  into  work  there  but  at  lastT«°  '  ^°''''  "'^^^^'^^  "^  '°  ^^^ther 
that  he  took  It.  Then  at  another  place  he  st„t  i  r  ^^«  cornered  and  he  owned  up 
He  robbed  the  children's  bank  of  ^5  then  he  Jot  to  a  ^  '"^  ^?^'^  '^^'^''^  "°^  ^'^  dollar? 
stole  poultry  and  varioua  thin-s  Then  wh«n  h  .  •  P'*"^  •"^""^  ^'^»e  i"  DuQdas  and 
.ars  that  there  wa,  such  a  boyiher'tdt^S   t^reVrdTnt  t'^e^  '^T  '^^^^ 

Q.  How  old  is  he?    A    Fifteen      W«  i,  a  u  ^^^^tanguishene. 

suspended  sentence,  the  people  he  was  whhHH  "°°J''"'  *t?'   «"'"'°«'''  ^ut  iu.  was  on 
much  to  be  said  against  him.^  '"^  '*'''  °°'  "««  *»''»  well,  and  there  was  no? 

The  Chairman. 

A.  N^o.     %%CLt?oTtt7^^^^^^^^^ 

Liverpool  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be         '""•g'^^'^*«  ^rom  London,  Manchester  and 


A.  Since  1880. 


Daniel  M.  Deckeb,  Gaoler,  Whitby,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ?     A.  In  1882. 
Mr.  Jury. 

.H.  .1^°  rvfiir?  Lr™  tat  sr "-'  •»  ';'• »-  '^.  «»n.roi », 

l.ve  .  blrclnng  .„d  t„.„V  f™r  bomS"dLk  '°  «-»■•«"»  I  'bint  thsy  ought  t 
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Q.  Have  you  hftd  many  young  men  and  boys  passing  through  your  hands  during  thi 
ten  years  you  have  had  cl'  •  /    'f  th;-  gaol  1     A.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  young 
boys  who  are  growing  ty  lu  lUlCiU;     and  the  want  of  money,  and  when  they  want  money 
they  have  to  steul  '• 

Q.  You  seerji  to  have  done  well  without  any  truiint  officer  or  official  of  that  kind, 
judging  from  tli'  number  of  criminals  you  have  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  A.  xcs 
When  I  get  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  into  gaol,  I  take  him  to  one  of  these 
poor  old  people  and  say,  "Look  here,  you  see  that  old  pauper  lying  there,  that  is  thi' 
result  of  coming  hnre.     Would  you  like  to  die  a  pauper  in  gaol  1 " 


Q.  That  is  a  good  object  lesson  ? 


f.hink  they  take  it  to  heart. 


William  Alexander  Douglass,  Deputy  Manager,  the  Freehold  Loan  Company, 
Toroi'ta,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  we  understand  that  you  ta':t  great  interest  in  oortain  fiscal  laws 
and  social  questions,  and  that  you  desire  to  sjeak  to  us  upon  some  phases  of  these  (jues 
tions  in  their  relation  to  crime  ?  A.  \es,  I  have  prepn  red  this  article  on  the  question. 
(Mr.  Douglass  read  the  article  and  then  handed  it  to  the  chairman,  who  promised  that 
it  would  receive  careful  consideration.) 


■.1       ' 


Toronto,  October  Slst,  1890. 

Fresent. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  Anglin^ 

Dr.  Rosebrugh,   A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  Medical  Superintendent  of  thp  Toronto  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  "Various  op'r.ions  hav  e  been  pres    iled  to  us  in  regard  to  heredity  ;  the  physioiogica! 
and  the  mental  and      oral  u  ^ects  of  I  woul'1  first  ask  you  what  are  your  views 

in  respect  to  the  physiological.  You  believe,  I  presume  doctor,  that  bodi'  forms  and 
conditions  are  liable  to  transmission  from  parents  to  children  ?  A.  Yes,  but  heredity  of  course 
ia  a  very  largo  subject  Heredity  alon^  physiological  lines,  along  lines  of  health,  no 
doubt  exists.  No  on^  can  doubt  that,  ho  sees  the  { erpetuation  of  races.  The  black 
man,  and  the  white,  Malays  and  Indians,  and  even  Jews  and  Egyptians  are  all  along 
the  physical  lines  of  heredity.  That  is  the  tendency  of  like  t>,  reproduce  li.^e.  You  see 
the  same  thing  to  an  extent  in  individuals. 

Q.  And  personal  appearance,  '.ture,  r  d  colorarealso  liable  to  tninsmiss'm?  A.  Of 
course  as  regards  personal  appears  ^  an  olor,  a  negro  wil  'eproduce  a  negro,  but  that 
is  race,  and  this  is  as  to  nations.  s  to  -  personal  appear mce,  in  the  c  ikb  of  father 
and  son;  take  the  individual  aloiiy  ,^)hysica.  lines,  no  child  is  "xactly  like  its  parents.  It 
is  in  its  general  features  like  its  parents,  but  not  always.  It  y  have  transmitted  to  it 
the  heredity  of  its  grandparents.  No  two  children  of  the  same  far  )ily  are  exactly  aliki-. 
They  are  mt  only  not  exactly  like  either  of  the  parents,  but  tiiey  are  not  like  one 
another.  Not  even  the  Siamese  twins — who  were  so  very  intimately  allied  througl 
blood  and  physiological  conditions — were  exactly  alike.  While  this  is  true  in  certain 
features,  yet  there  are  certain  generic  or  general  features  that  they  inherit.  Now  this 
is  rather  along  physiological  linos.  You  will  see  thut  you  have  uniforuiity  in  the  genefS: 
features  of  nations  and  individuals,  but  you  have  diversity  in  the  particular. 
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ttiat  ifc  IS  not  necessarily  heredity  ^         ^    '"®^-     ^^^at  I  mean  to  say  is 

of  the  deaf  an,I  dumb  are  themselves  deaf  an     a  '  l^^  ^.'"^^Ption.  where  the  children 

ghtmg  back  to  normal  conditions  to  ifnes  of  dl"?^'   •?*;  '''^  ''  ^'^''^'^'y  i«  -Cs 

naturalness  both  in  body  and  mind.  deformity,  but  to  the  central  lines  of 

The  Chairman. 

Jjyl,A;:,J.^t\Sa  T^'uC^^'  ft  ¥"".  .na  .k.  .„„,  „, 

of  U,.  p««>„,  ,o„  ,„      h,,^  ,1,       J^^   Will.  ■(  the™  .  her.d,ty  i„  a„  g,„er.|  feM„°' 

;  Hon.  Mr.       

y.  In 
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I  butoje  child  hSriii^l- ^;^^S^^- -  -  de^ 

eexception.  to  the' general  ruir  ^  tnX  SKmJ  "^''^^^'^f"  "°"'''  «"dthe;a  « 
haps  had  some  deformity  about  tho-  Qnl  crid  hkS  f ilTp''^"''  ^''^''  ""'  mother  per! 
had  not,  showmg  conclusively  thai  it,  ,a  not  th«  li^  k  .  .^^''"■"'       *"^  *  ••«  other  child 

I  he  maternal  influence  has  a  ^ood  del  t„  ?  •!.  .  ^.1^.^  *"^  e.xcoption  ^  ,i  p  ° aj  ^ 
bearing  n..y  have  hair  lip,  and  she        eratTfat  ''u  .??•  »'>^'^-  ««/«  ^-^us  child T'S 

|8ame  blood  as  herself      Tf  tr«.,  """"'f^^^^s  this  all  the  time,  while  the  ..hiW  ,=     «  xi. 

this  peculiarity  Tc l4rly"shCs  thatT£  r  -"ir  °"'  ^^  '^  family'^ L.  ^'Ji     /^.^  f ,^ 
|that  these  instances  are^e  e^eptll  "  '°'*"«  ^^'''^  ^°  ^'^^  "^'"-l  conditi^nj 

^he  Chairman. 

Q-  I  know  one  instance  myself  whfir«  th^  t.tu     i      ., 

as   escended  to  seveml  of  theCs,  ttTt  ht  k Snl  TS  *5'''  t^'''  ^"'-  '^'^  ^^^^rmity 

i-x^tly,  that  i.another  illustration  of  he^m«Th,-^  the  daughters,  and  one  of  th-.  sons? 

kjp  from  one  side  to  the  other  is   .lam to  ^  70^0  w^    tWnVT"  "^^^°"  «^'""  ^^-^-e 

^.  *   "tner  and  here  is  a  mothe--      'j     .  utZ^-    .?  r     ■      '"'"'^^  *'^'8  matter  over      Her« 

fMly,  or  in  some  respSt,  ^.eak      The  mo.'b     l'"''"'  '"  ^^'"^  ^''3^.  J^"  is  menSlv 

^«  any  defects.     The  chifd  his  t?ken  ^J'^^l^X^.^'.^^'^'^S  organization,  and  is  witt 

Sow.      the  strong organiiion In  tleVoS7::LV'LT'''''  l'^  '''  ""  ^'^^ 

"•-ner,  but  in  the  next  generation  the  weak  line 
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niakea  itself  inanifefit,  lieciiiiie  the  reatraint  lias  been  removml  ;  the  counteracting  strength 
in  the  mother  has  been  Rpent.  It  ia  ao  in  conauinption,  it  in  ao  in  scrofula,  and  it  ia  ao  in 
insanity. 

Q.  Is  there  Buch  a  thing  aathetranamiBHionofchronicphyaicaldiseaso]  A.  There  iaiM 
hereditary  tranannasion  ' '  any  diaeaae  except  auch  diaeaHeaaaare  introduced  by  poiaon,  liko 
ayphilia — diHeaHes  that  o  call  toxic,  introduced  by  poiaon  into  the  syHtom  ;  but  inaaniiy, 
conauniption,  or  acrolula,  are  not  trananiitted  as  Hiich.  The  ^^oneral  wj-aknfiHH  is  trann 
mitted,  tht;  tendency  of  the  conHtitution  ia  along  weak  lines,  the  citudil  of  life  ia  then' 
but  Uiere  are  certain  weak  points  in  it.  It  may  be  scrofula,  insanity,  or  some  other  d 
case  that  ia  in  the  system,  and  it  takes  hold  "f  it  there  at  some  weak  point  and  may 
asaail  it  in  some  other  direction.      It  ia  just  a  weak  point  along  the  line  of  life. 

Q.  And  thia  accounta  for  the  fact  that  in  consumptive  parents  thert-  will  be  tendency 
to  consumption,  but  the  disease  may  not  appear  until  it  is  brought  out  by  some  sppcinl 
circuniHtances  (  A.  Precisely.  It  is  like  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  You  have  th^' 
exploisiv(^  element  there,  but  the  gunpowdfir  is  as  inert  as  a  pieco  of  granite  until  the  fusi; 
is  applied;  until  the  match  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  there  is  no  fear  of  an  explosion. 
ThuH  you  see  a  great  many  people,  the  children  of  consumptive  parents,  have  a  tendency 
to  conauniption  in  them,  but  unless  they  liave  pneumonia  or  cold  they  may  pass  througli 
life  and  never  beiome  a  victim  to  that  malady. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  mental  aide  of  the  (|U08tion.  Take  a  father  and  mother 
■who  are  violent,  passionate  people,  will  the  tendency  to  this  temperametit  lie 
transmitted  to  the  child  !  A.  The  tendency  will  be  transmitted  but  not  the  thing  itnilf, 
It  ia  just  like  thia.  There  may  be  a  high-Htning  inatrument  that  transmits  certain  sounds, 
but  it  is  simply  because  the  inatrument  is  high-strung  that  these  sounds  are  produced,  and 
not  because  one  string  ia  out  of  harmony  with  another,  the  tenor  or  the  alto,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  these. 

Q.  Then  there  ia  no  law  that  will  invariably  send  this  heritage  down  to  the  child  ' 
A.  No.  because  as  I  tell  you  the  child  is  not  the  exact  counterpart,  and  there  may  be 
foreign  elements  introduced  whi(  h  will  counteract  the  influence  of  the  parent  which 
has  been  inherited.  There  is  a  foreign  element  imported  into  the  child,  for  there  never 
was  a  child  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parents. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  intellectual  endowments  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children  ;  take  a  father  who  ia  a  great  mathematician,  is  his  son  likely  to 
become  celebrated  in  mathematics  too  1  A.  Well,  the  history  of  the  world  points  the 
other  way.  Few  great  men  have  had  sons  who  inherited  their  father's  ability  or  genius. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  the  two  Foxes,  the  two  Pitts',  but  the  large  mass  of 
the  great  men  in  this  world  havi;  not  transmitted  greatness  to  their  children. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  precociousness  is  transmitted  t    A    I  have  noticed  that,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  say  ;  you  have  got  an  alphabet  which  can  be  formed  into  words  bj 
the  million  ;  you  have  all  the  elements  in  the  field,  and  so  it  is  with  the  child.     You  have 
the  generic  peculiarities  of  the  parents,  but  there  are  so  many  foreign  elements  introduced 
into  the  child  that  go  to  make  up  its  complei.;  character.     It  is  the  same  way  with  crime, 
I  often  see  in  the  newspapers  statements  about  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  criminals,  ^ 
and  by  the  descendants  of  criminals,  and  you  hear  about  the  heredity  of  crime  ;  but  if  | 
this  were  ao  to  the  extent  claimed,  the  whole  world  would  have  been  all  criminals  long 
ago.     All  Cain's  progeny  would  have  beeu  murderers.     My  own  forefathers  had  predatorv  I 
instincts,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  help  myself  to  anybody*  [ 
horses  and  cattle. 


Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  have  not  felt  the  want  of  them.     What  are  these  foreign  snbatancaj 
that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  child.     A .  Here  is  a  child  born  into  the  world.    Tie 
child  has  in  it  all  the  potentialities  of  life  ;  it  has  got  all  the  heredity  it  can  possibly  have.! 
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i^Hrt^':,r:a;^:;^l^|:!;^^t  it  gathe.  U..  individuality.  Supposing  it  i, 
...hie  condition.  i„  ,.„,,  ?anitat[  *\  .^S:  i^. ^  "  ''^  ,'"•''"«''*  "P  '"  'h^  wo'"'^  po  ' 
VICIOUS  surroundingH.  You  Ket  he««  fnr;;  ^  ?  'Vtn.osphere,  and  it  has  all  ,orts  of 
the  child's  crin,inalify  down  ?o  htditv  T  Inr"'"  /,'"'  >"'"  '-•*""°'  »"*  ^l'  -us."  o 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  mSr  L«  !  T  T\  ^'""  ""'""  ''"''°'-«  »>irth  there  is  no 
f  the  «.other  is  i„  .,  happy  horn"  or  on  th.oo^?     ''"'    \"  t  ^'^•'  '^^  "^'^te  of   he  ehi  I 

n--y  be  .hanged  in  i,«  he.dity.  1^^ ^f  t  Z^^Z  S^^  ''''  -^  «^ 
^^P~^:;^^':::orr::^^^  P-sion:.  and  theother 

'«  .  but  the  p«s«ion  it«,dr  is  not  hereditarv      Th«  H  '''  P"""'"  '     ^^-   ^e.,  that  n.av 

depend  upon  the  education  and  environSt  of  the  Si°^  °^  *''"-  I^-'ons   woulj 

The  ClIAIBMAN. 

tin.  g  else  ,n  that  direction.  What  do  you  think  nf  .f  "  *^"'°.''"'  ^'o'"»'i««ion  or  any. 
youth,  the  progeny  of  criminal  parents  con  ;«„  /  "'" ''"P^'t^t'O"  into  this  country  of 
c.t.HH  of  the  Old  Country.  If  thev  are  take?  ^  T  ''^«  «'»™«  «»"'•  lowest  parts  oMhe 
or  n.ne  ;  will  that  hereditary  ta inTfdlow  fhe VroTh  '■°"'  '^'''  P'""^"'«  •*'  '^'^  age  of  eight 

•Ting  it  into  healthy  Sronmenis  Z  h'  T'^'r  %'«"  '>°'"-«  ^^'^r  "^eing  born  and 
those  circumstances.  For  what  does  ft  mean  1  t  i°''. ''"''''""  '^''^  '^^overable  under 
">  th«  tad  ,h.„  of  .h™.  bom  „„.,„  „o're  ?.'vriKi*Ji E«  '  '""'""■""  ""'■' «» 

drunkenness  has  been  bequeatS  butVeL,   °    h/"^*'''  "u^""     ^*  "  "°*  because  the 

-an,  and  graG:.<.iiy  his  drinking  becomes  a  second  nah,Vp  ^rf"^      "°  ^*'  ''"*'"  '^  «ober 

v^e  Incomes     Personal  history  and  destinyTntt  maTa7dthrr  "  '''''   '""^  '^^' 

7%7;'  ""'  ""'-''  ^^^--^^^^  bkgstras  rh^aveLc'ribS.""^  '^^'^  '^"^ 
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Q.  Do  you  look  upon  drunkenness  as  a  disease  ?  A.  It  is  a  deterioratfon  of  char- 
acter, not  a  disease,  properly  so  called,  but  I  may  tell  you  that,  I  have  watched  more  than 
a  hundred  personal  histories  and  I  would  say  that  a  man  who  gets  drunk  habitually  is  in  a 
way  diseased  and  should  be  put  under  some  medical  treatment ;  but  you  Uke  a  man  who 
goes  on  occasional  sprees,  who  has  intermittent  times  when  he  hates  the  sight  of  liquor, 
but  outbursts  of  drunken  mania — that  is,  every  three  or  four  months  :  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  of  this  sort  in  which  the  weakness  was  not  bequeathed  by  the  parents.  You  take 
a  man  who  gets  on  drunken  sprees  intermittently  and  he  cares  nothing  for  his  family,  homo 
— cares  nothing  for  his  social  standing,  cares  nothing  for  his  position  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  when  the  mania  comes  on  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  will  stop  him  but  an  explosion 
of  the  drunken  bout.  I  have  had  them  come  to  me  by  the  dozen  and  beg  to  be  locked  up 
because  they  felt   the  longing— the   mania,   the   craving   for  drink  coming  upon  the 
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Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  children  of  parents  of  this  kind  should  receive  ar  -^at 
deal  more  care  and  special  treatment  than  the  children  of  those  who  have  merely 
acquired  the  habit?  A.  It  is  so.  It  is  a  mania  that  they  have.  It  is  ingrained  into 
their  nature;  it  is  the  same  with  opium  eaters,  it  is  the  same  with  those  that  take 
chlorine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  This  is  such  an  important  question  that  the  Oommfssioners  would  like  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  it  has  been  stated  by  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  drunkenness.  Take  a  fathf^r 
who  has  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  ;  would  not  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  father 
1  ecome  an  impulse  with  the  child— more  than  a  habit  1  A.  Not  necessarily  so.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  You  take  the  child  of  a  drunken  parent.  He  is  a  weakling, 
of  weak  will  power  mainly,  and  strong  passions  probably  predominate  equally.  You  take 
that  child,  lia  is  not  deteriorated  along  disease  line,  but  along  physiological  lines,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  parents  in  his  begetting ;  therefore  this  child  has  a  tendency  either 
to  go  into  drunkenness,  or  some  form  of  nervous  disease,  or  insanity,  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  the  deterioration  of  the  father  and  mother  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
liquor — not  because  they  are  drunkards  but  because  they  are  weaklings. 

Q.  Do  they  requir*"  special  treatment  1  A.  Of  course  they  do  or  they  will  all  go  to  the 
dogs.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  bring  up  these  drunken  men  and  say,  "  A  dollar  and  costs 
or  thirty  days."  It  is  someti-nes  jaid,  and  even  representatives  of  the  law  will  use  the 
words,  that  thty  ought  to  be  whipped  ;  but  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  who  have  no  taste 
for  liquor  to  say  so.  If  you  heard  the  descriptions  of  the  fearful  condition  of  these  people 
as  I  have  heard  them  you  would  think  differently.  I  say  that  these  people  have  no  right 
in  a  Christian  country  to  be  dumped  into  the  gaols  in  this  fashion.  It  is  a  piece  of 
inhumanity  to  do  so. 

Q  Would  you  include  all  drunkards  in  your  system  of  special  treatment— habitual 
drunkards  as  well  as  others  ?  A.  I  would  include  habitual  drunkards.  I  would  include 
them  all.  I  would  keep  them  until  the  will  power  had  been  restored.  I  would  have 
them  kept  indefinitely  under  restraint  and  educated  in  honest  work. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  have  a  large  army  of  drunkards  contined  in  our  gaols,  and  it  is  most  ditUcult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  have  no  place  for  the  poor  maa  who  has  become  a 
drunkard,  either  habitual  or  otherwise.  I  submitted  a  scheme,  and  would  like  to  know 
your  views  upon  it ;  that  is,  that  after  three  or  four  commitments  to  the  commom  gaol, 
habitual  drunkards  instead  of  being  sent  thirty  or  forty  days  to  the  common  gaol 
should  be  sent  for  six  months  to  the  Central  Prison,  or  what  would  be  much  better,  to 
another  institution  specially  provided  for  them,  and  if  after  they  are  let  out  they  fall  again, 
I  would  make  it  twelve  months,  and  if  they  fall  again,  eighteen  months  ;  until  they  got  up 
to  the  limit  that  the  laws  prescribe  for  the  Central  Prison,  one  day  less  than  two  years.  I 
would  give  them  proper  industrial  employment  in  this  place.    Would  not  that  be  a  better 
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way  of  dealing  with  them  ?     A    That  in  mv  T^lo.,     i  ,     .  , 

this  years  ag{  Don't  put  thet  ^t^  Z^  'Jje'Tjt  t"""  ,7'^"  "^  ''^^"^^ 
home  or  anything  you  likr.  where  they  can  he  kenf  nnl.  •  '^  ''^P  '^  *"  industrial 
b..t  let  it  be  a  place  where  they  can  eain  th2r  K  a  P"'?"  "-egulations  if  you  like  ; 

let  them  remain  until  thev  are  cZd  nl  .?  •  "°*^  *"*^  *'"'«*  ^^^i"-  family,  and  there 
after  them  when  the;  S^tTti^^UoT^hrtenr  ^^^^^^^'^^ ''^  ^^  ^  -^  thentok 
Mr.  Jury. 

The  Chairman. 

the  Sgh^er"  ctes^tTeriolater^hc'^m^rr'  T^^'  /'^l  •^-n'^-nes,  even  in 
this ;  that  the  moral  n^iureTa  person  is  a?wav«rf\  ^^  "^''-  ^he  reason  is 
cannot  have  the  highest  coLciSZe^s  tt  Jpnl'^'?'^""^  "P^V'^^  "^t«"«<^tual.  You 
its  highest  extent,  except  it  has'TyT'  ^'^lurr„'f«,?f  ,"«? *  ^f  ^™"g.  developed  tS 
the  intellectual  pari  of  man'o  natur^  yo'i  deteriorat  j  1^^^^^  "**r-  'i  ^°"  deteriorate 
J"^f"«"^  h«  capacity  of  knowing  ig?  C TonJ^hj^S*^  f\^°™.  «°«^  "^--^l 
ought  to  do  and  what  he  ought  not  to  L  •  f  k1^*  *'        ^"'"^i'  "'  knowing  what  he 

undeveloped  faculties.        ^  ^'^ '  "''''^°™  ^^^  «««  ™or'*l  i^liots  becaule  of  these 

^^^t^rn';.^lTo^^^^^^^^  '^."ow  there  is  a  famous  case  in  the 

he  has  been  condemned.  Ls  been  descr  Sd  L'a  mor^rSttl  "'a  T''  ."""l^^^  ^^'"'^ 
un.l.r«tood  .n  that  case.  The  moral  idiot  is  one  X histsl  i^L^^CLtue^JZ'  '' 
Mr.  Jury.  '  """/• 

n,ora?naI:^  u^Xitd'^cl^Xt.Td"'  *  P"^"";'  "'"^  ''^^  »>•«  -*«»-tual  and 
intellectually?  A.  The  r  JmJ^rrinfXiTf  °^  «°.°^  moral  nature  who  are  *ow 
developed.  ruaimentary  intellectual    basis  might  be  there,  and  not  fuUy 

the  morals  ?  A.  You  can  edlate  the^  n  eSctual  natut  S'  '"''"''*  ^T'^''*'"*  ^^^^^'^^S 
cleverest    burglars    and    forgers        You     11     U  '  P^""^""'  *"d  make  them  the 

the  moral  nat^ure.  Take  7 Tot  of  personj  in  "he  "cl  ^Tl'-  '^'"''^^  -^'^^ 
not  lose  a  night's  sleep  over  their  crimes  Their  mora!  nat^  ^dof "'°?'  '^'^  ^°"^^ 
restraining  any  of  their  actions;  and  why  becLTaU  "h'^"'%'*°!f  ."^o^  assert  itself  in 
nature,  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say.  would  tXetut^^rrirr^^^^^^^  ""^^^^ 

f^^^^elin^!T'SlTZ::^^^^^^  -  ^T  a  man  with  an 

lectual  nature  ?    A.  No.  '  '"*  "°*  '^^''^  «*  "O'al  without  an  intel- 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  people  inherit  good  intellect,  ?     a    v.        j 
good  education  and  then  that  is  only  the  devfllonmin.    l  /u "  ^''  *"''  ^^^  '™Pla°t  » 
everybody  has  a  potentiality  of  hS  Cn^fyondPwS  h«         ""J""""  '"'""'"=''  ''"^ 
educate  until  the  intellect  becomes  fully  developed  °'  ""^ '    *"^  y^^^  <=*" 

have^oo|",ll"lS  nS^^^^^^^^  -'tt  '"^"-^-^^  -»>« 

low  intellectual  developm«Pt     *hat  5-  --  I  l^f  ^  T"?'®  ^''"  ''*^'e  ^^at  you  call  a 

sound  morals  within  ceHain  ;e8'trictbnr  but  "tht'u      ''^'  ol"  intellect  goes,     fhey  have 
man  who  has  a  highly-deveirped  a?d  ;^^^^^^^^^  ™oral  natur^  of  a 

people  who  are  very  re'ligio«s.'whohaveav;oV?^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'  ^'^-^  »- 
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Q.  Are  there  men  whose  moral  nature  is  stronger  than  their  intellectual  ?  A.  I 
may  tell  you  this.  I  see  it  in  insanity.  You  take  an  insane  person  ;  the  first  thing  that 
will  go  with  him  will  be  his  morals,  they  are  low.  If  he  never  lied  before  he  will 
lie  then  ;  if  he  never  used  bad  language  before  he  will  use  it  then  ;  the  moral  nature  will 
give  way  to  a  large  extent  because  the  intellect  is  diseased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q,  I  know  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  a  number  of  persona  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  and  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
minds,  and  who  are  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  low  specimens  of  humanity,  but  I  can 
depend  upon  their  honesty — depend  upon  their  honor  ;  in  all  the  practical  relations  of 
life  they  are  moral  people.  I  thought  from  the  standpoint  in  which  f  understood  thu 
tenor  of  your  remarks  that  this  could  not  be  unless  their  intellect  were  trained  ?  A.  {"'.•, 
yes  ;  there  are  many  people  who  have  never  had  education  but  who  have  gocid  comn  v. 
sense  and  a  great  deal  of  mentality ;  1  don't  mean  just  education;  iiuny  are  such  as  you 
say,  but  if  you  gauge  these  people  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  mentality  you  will  fin  ' 
that  their  mentality  is  of  a  pretty  good  order ;  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  theory 
that  if  you  have  a  low  intellect  you  have  a  low  moral  nature,  and  if  you  have  a  low  in- 
tellect you  have  a  correspondingly  low  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong. 

Q,  You  say  that  the  motives  that  actuated  such  persons  would  not  be  of  the  highr  st 
order,  because  their  intellectual  development  was  not  high  ?  A.  No.  I  would  not  mean 
that.  From  the  beginuing  to  the  end  their  motives  are  good,  but  if  some  question  of 
ethics  or  morality  came  up  before  them  you  would  find  that  these  people  would  have 
great  ditficulty  in  determining  which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  accepting  your  modified  view  of  heredity  of  the  moral  kind,  I  suppose 
the  Commission  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  hold  that  the  human  species  may  be 
improved  by  proper  treatment,  and  may  free  itself  from  hereditary  taint,  whether 
physical,  mental  or  moral !  A  Most  decidedly.  Nature  tights  towards  the  highest 
standard  ;  that  is,  the  normal  standard,  and  the  world  was  never  better  than  it  is  to  day, 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  1  A.  I  account  for  it  by  the  high  intellectual 
standard  that  generally  prevails,  the  good  environments,  the  inclination  towards  high 
morals.  As  regards  all  thes.j  the  world  stands  upon  a  higher  plane  than  it  ever  did  in 
its  history. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Even  admitting  that  some  do  inherit  more  than  a  tendency  to  crime — a  strong 
predisposition  to  crinin,  so  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  them  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  resist  the  temptation  when  it  presents  itself  although  they  know  th*t  what 
they  are  doing  is  wrong  ;  or  supposing  they  do  not  know  they  are  doing  wrong  and  are 
responsible  for  their  wrong  acts,  and  even  admitting  that  they  have  not  the  same  degree 
of  responsibilty  as  a  person  without  this  strong  moral  tendency  would  have,  should  not 
society  protect  itself  against  these  people  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  responsibility  may  not  cease  I  A.  You  and  I  might  difler  in  terms  as  to 
responsibility.  The  sense  in  which  I  thought  of  the  question  was  not  so  much  a  mere 
violation  of  law.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  not  steal,  and  yet  might 
have  no  sense  whatever  in  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  in  a  highly  dillLuIt 
problem.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  person  brought  up  not  to  steal  and  lie  m  ly  have  a 
high  moral  bense.  The  responsibility  is  in  my  opinion  that  innate  faculty  that  we 
httve  that  enables  us  to  determine  what  we  are  to  do  apart  from  what  we  ought  not  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  we  have  an  innate  faculty  for  this  1  A.  Yes.  Every  man  has 
an  innate  faculty  that  tells  him  what  to  do  and  tells  him  what  is  right  and  his  duties  to 
his  Maker  and  to  his  fellowmen.  That  does  not  require  education.  It  is  a  violation  of 
a  law  that  is  implanted  in  every  man  if  he  does  not  do  it. 
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that  innate  J^X^'^'omt"^^^^^^  orchard  full  of  ripe  fruit 

eating  it  ?     A.  No.     But  take  the  cai  of  a  man  Jho       ^u  ,P.n"u'"«  ^^"^  '>'«  ^'^^^  and 

hey  ™  a  migrate,,  |,e„p]e,  .„,,  to  e.k.  1 '^!''  P"»»"  •■  •  """er  of  m«rcy,  bec.n» 
U-r  long j.„„e,.  .„„„  [„;„„.,  grLSlilZVaSfiS""  '"'™  ""'  "■™'  "" 
The  Chair.man. 

;  int,  reforltt^nfltntesVay  be^e^^^^^^^^^  ^'^«  '"fl"«"^««  o^  hereditary 

tamtisonlyaman'sbadarrangemenrTlr       '^""^!    A.   Decidedly.    Hereditary 
person  back  to  the  normal  condiS.  ^       ''"''■'^  ^^^  arrangement  you  bring  the 

Jury. 

whoh^L'^li^^^  lapses  of  some  previous  age,  people 

are  lapses,  but  have  not  our  ancestors  thpilK*^  \  ^'^^^'  P''^"^  ^  A-  ^^'o  doubt  they 
The  whole  began  in  savagerr  T^e  is  no  ff'  ''^  ""  ^^^''^  '  ^"'^^''^  ^''^  '^''  «**"  ^ 
The  lapses  are  getting  le.ss  as  we  4  on  Zvtntt  I  "**""  ^'""^  ""'  **»«  ^^'g''^^'  'deal, 
never  bet  er  than  it  is  to-day.  You  have  ^ot^h^?^'  ^  'u'?'"*  "°*'"'  *^**  ^^^^  ^^o'ld  was 
you  hear  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to^^Li'^'^P'^'  ^'°"  '^"^'^  '°^  ^^^  newspapers, 
the  condition  of  things  as  they TxlT  Ifvl  °,i  T  ?  ^T'^'y-^^^'  J'"""  and  you  kno^ 
eomparP  it  with  any  Lmer  age  yTu  wi  IZ  t7  ^f '  *''t.°^°''"'  ''""^^^'^  «*  ^his  and 
''''««  ^ow.  ^    y°"  ^'"  fand  that  the  world  never  stood  higher  than  it 

responsibirfor'Ir'tc^i^nfrrx^^^^  are  made,  that  we  cannot  be  held 

attaching  to  every  man  '        ^°^^  *'^**  '^^ere  is  a  psrsjnal  respDnsibility 

Q.  Then  you  difier  from  Ur.  Rucke  1     A     i  a       r  u  ,. 
for  his  actions.  ^'-  "^"^'''^  *    A.  1  do  ;  I  believe  every  man  is  responsible 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

.    tiiir^oriSnitS  yeSliS  f  1?^"^ '^^^  '\  ^'^  «— -*  -"t  b.ck 
nghttomake  it  an   industriar  2  tS  ^  ^^y'"""  ^     ^'   ^  *hink  it  is  all 

w  ere  those  men  could  be  sent  who  ha^e  '  ^L  *  K*"  'I  '"  *''^'"'"-  '«*  "  ^^  *  P'^ce 
where  they  should  be  compelled  to  earn  In  KI  ?r  "'''^':f^  *°  ^"  ^''™"'''  drunkards- 
t  la  pretty  satisfactorily  prov^  toTnl  !*  ^'""«'  ^'^^  ^•'**^«°>  be  kept  there  until 

Zrr\  ^t'«-''hth'eras  wth  cHminT^^^  authority  that  their  wi?l  power  Sas 
from  drink  who  will  never  be  reciai-!^  k  u  ^^"  '"'^  "*°y  ^'lo  "ay  be  kept  away 
;  at  there  are  a  numbei  who  oS  '^' jt!  ^7^  "°  ''^^'  *°  ''^  **  ^^««  ^'^  *''•  I  S 
'l^ey  perpetrate  their  crimes  ove,  .  Jn  anf  fiu'^fl*"^  T^  *>*" ''^^  °*>'°"''' i'^«''ne  ; 
.r.he„c  this  weakness,  this  tendency  tf  evil  ""^'^-^  ^^^'^  '^'''  P'-"*^'^^.  ^h^ 

l-ctiVeTii:e'i;dcti,tL:fh:^^^^^^^^^^^  r ^^^^^-^  ^  ^^-^ « 

[treatment.  '      ""  "*^*^  *'^*ii"ed  the  drunken  habits.     They  are  liable  to 

ItheGLtnmiil^'.^'^  to^  private  enterprise  to  establish  thi«  i..,i.n^;.^    ^,  ^v.- 

I  j«  the  Plac^ /^he'  Gover^enf  to  C'riS'  S^^T"  ^^"J;!  ^'^  ^^"^'^^  ^^ 
I  l*^ft  unprovided  for  as  they  are  now.  "^  ""  *^'''*'^  otherwise  they  will  be 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  medical  treatment  without  moral  and 
physical  treatment,  is  effective  for  this  class  ?  A.  Ah  I  have  said,  there  are  two  classes 
of  persons  ;  one  man  is  diseased— his  nervous  senses  have  become  disorganized  for  tho 
time  being  by  an  insidious  attack  upon  his  brain.  The  man  who  has  intermittent  drink- 
ing bouts,  who  has  inherited  the  disease,  is  not,  f  am  afraid,  likely  to  be  cured.  The 
one  class  is  diseased  and  may  be  kept  under  treatment  with  the  hopes  of  recovery.  The 
other  class  is  almost  hopeless.  The  one  class  is  amenable  to  treatment ;  the  other  class 
could  be  subjected  to  moral  influence,  to  treatment  of  the  mind  and  habits. 

mh^jQ,  The  great  number  of  lunatics  that  pass  through  the  gaols  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  Do  you  think  this  could,  by  an  increase  of  tho 
asylum  space,  be  remedied  or  is  it  a  necessity  sometimes  that  lunatics  should  be  sent  to 
goal  ?  A,  Under  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  a  necessity  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  the  gaols  because  you  have  got  no  alternative  but  that  or  allowing  them  to  wander 
around  the  streets.  As  between  the  two  the  gaols  are  the  best  for  them ;  but  I  hold  that 
no  lunatic  who  is  not  a  criminal  should  b«  sent  to  gaol,  except  there  is  no  possibility  for 
other  provision  being  made  for  him.  My  opinion  is  that  in  the  cities  they  she  aid  Ijh 
sent  to  the  insane  asylum  direot  and  examined  by  two  medical  men,  and  kept  thera  fjr 
ten  days  on  probation  until  it  is  pronounced  whether  they  are  insane  or  not, 

Q.  This  would  necessitate  plenty  of  accommodation  ?  A.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  law.  A  person  in  Queen  street  becomes  viohnit 
and  is  supposed  to  be  insane  ;  a  doctor  is  called  and  they  come  to  me  and  he  is  admitted  to 
the  asylum  on  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men.  Within  50  yards  of  this  same  place  a 
policeman  picks  up  a  lunatic.  That  lunatic  is  taken  to  the  Toronto  gaol,  has  to  be  certified 
to  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  another  doctor,  and  declared  to  be  insane.  Thi.s  document  is  sent 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  the  Inspector  and  fiom 
the  Inspector  to  me.  and  I  have  it  sent  back  and  the  man  is  brought  to  the  asylum  weeks 
afterwards.  Both  lunatics  were  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other  on  the  day'  when  they 
became  insane  ;  the  one  was  subjected  to  this  cumbersome  system,  the  other  was  taken 
almost  instantly  to  the  asylum.  Three  or  four  weeks  sometimes  elapse  before  the  cases 
come  to  me  from  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  case  where  a  man  becomes  insane  and  is  homicidal 
and  dangerous ;  don't  you  think  the  gaol  is  a  strong  and  safe  place  for  him,  ami 
is  it  not  necessary  to  keep  him  somewhere  until  his  exact  condition  is  ascertained  by 
observation  i  A.  If  you  have  got  no  intermediate  place  well  and  go  )d,  but  if  you  had  1 
would  not  put  him  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  But  there  are  two  different  classes  ;  the  law  recognizes  one  class  as  danger  iu> 
This  class  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  formal  information — dealt  with  by  a  juscioe,  and  ju 
cannot  commit  that  person  until  the  justice  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  dangerouH  lunatic, 
certificate  Irom  a  medical  man  is  sufficient  in  the  one  case  but  not  in  the  other.  As  I  un 
stand  it  it  is  because  society  has  to  be  protected  against  the  dangerous  lunatics  ?  A 
They  are  both  dangerous  In  the  one  case  the  papers  come  from  the  family,  and  in  tiie 
other  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  I  do  not  see  any  difliculty  in  dealing  with  both  cases 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  magistrate  say  at  Peterbaro  and  a  person  is  arrested  by  a 
constable,  and  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  gaol  you  have  a  medical  man  called  in  to  say 
whether  he  is  dangerous  and  if  there  is  room  enough  have  lam  seat  to  the  asylum  at 
once.     I  should  think  that  could  very  well  be  done. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You   would   prefer   admission  t 
Yes.     I  would  like  to 
of  having  him  lying  ro 


the 


A. 


--     — -    asylum    direct   from    the    family!    ... 

get  a  poor  unfortunate  lunatic  at  once  brought  to  treafcaient  instead 

_„„ _,-_g  .ouud  the  gaol.     I  think  the  trouble  has  boou  the  w<»ui  of  auooui- 

modation  in  the  past,  but  now  that  Mimico  is  established,  a  place  secured  where  we  cm 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

would  not  make  any  difference.     My  idea  ^'thL^    ^?  V""  *"''««  °*  '=*»'-onic  insanity  it 
for  treatment  in  the  asylum,  the  chance«  f  J       *^  ""'^^  *^«  arrangements  and  facilities 

The  Chairman. 

WeilVTtlty;i^f^^^^^^  of  crime  in  the  community  ?     A 

therefore  want  of  proper  moral  intuition  waSt  ^of ?h"'''  ^°''  \' '  .^^"^  "^  «d»-»tiol  and 
although  not  to  the  extent  I  see  is  declarT  hi  ^-'^"^P^^oi  parents;  intempemnce 
have  are  clear-headed,  sober  mea-burilar,  ^°'^''^«/°'^«  "^  the  worst  criminals  we 
carry  on  their  business  successTuhy  musf  be'«oJ  '"^f^"'''"'  ^o^g^rs-who  in  order  To 
IS  a  source  of  crime  no  doubt;  bad  Lwronment  1'h ''"*  *°  ^^'  S-"^**  "^^««  intemperance 
mora  and  otherwise.  These  are  in  m?^  •  •  °^  example;  want  of  proper  education 
pos8ibleto8catterthe.se  criminaTs  intoTh«  ^""'"f  *'l"'^"'  °*"«««  °f  crime  if  it  wer,' 
them  ia  the  sunshine,  that  Z^d  do  1  ,  eat  ITF  \  '^'''^  ^"««  ^"^  drives  to  2Z 
al.ty  m  large  cities.  "^  «'^«*'  '^«^'  '"^"ds  breaking  up  the  mass  ^f  crimtn! 

Mr.  Jury. 

««.»at,ble  for  crime  in  .  S  *y  w^v    .h°.3  '""r'"™  »'  ""  °"°= '    A     U. 
.»..  better  surrounding,  .her,  thertf,  ,uS|;,ifeTtfdTiAt'*^  """  ^°"  ™»'  •»  ««  them 

fi4o?r,rie1ftro,:i':htlii"  ZiT  l''"'™  «™'  »»■'-  J-  ch.rge 

..ir.,  f.und,i„„  .uTS,i„„i,  'tE.'»,  'tf,L^«  .Xlr  '"  *•  "*»  »' -^i-Zout 
Hon.   \rr.  Drurv. 

way?hriSr''A::^^U:"r';-?^^"^  a    neredltv  in  .he 

weaklings  on  account  of  if  f^iXrl  tendT'^  P""  T '  "''°  ''^^^  1" S  u  'iho  Ire 
-i..ch  people  have  to  face  -^'^ftrgi     "w L'JJe" tLT'  "'''  *'^  ^^^^^  «*^-"  ^^  ^  « 

J-  8>ve  way  under  the  severe  nervous  tension 


()    T=  ••  i.  -  -  -J  — v.>=.  wio  severe  nervous  tension 

y   Is  mtemperance  a  fruitful  source?    A     ^:         . 

r/r >•«  *«^  I  tabu!..3d  all  tha^had  been  sett  t^ V'  '?  '"''^^  *^ ^^"^  ^°"'d  'n.agine     A 

hat  ten  per  cent,  c.me   from  the  resuU  of  Vw  '.^'^f  ^1""'  for  half  a  century  and  found 

imu^enness   was  not  the  cause      Th«J!        "''''    ''"*  '"  '^  go^^d   manv  of  these TZ^ 

«me  cases,  and  .,vo.r„  „"  j  .*"?•     ^^«"   ^ere  some  other  trm,hl«.    .";i„;.-  ,  "'  '"'^.^^ 

-nnnced  that"the;e  are'not^m^r:  TCoLh  ""  ''  1*^  ^"^^^-^^nt  Vause'    threfo^Tam 
"- ;  and  I  am  quite  .ure  tk^rZt^l'f^r  Snt'fr  m'Z^  ^'"  ^^?"^  ^'^  <"-keT 

/  per  cent,  trom  weakness  m  the  hereditary  sen^e, 
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developed  in  various  ways— religious  mania  for  example,  and  temperance  mania.  There 
was  a  man  getting  up  statistics  for  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  and  he  came  to  me  to  be 
furnished  with  these  figures.  He  was  exceedingly  an-  us  to  get  the  statistics  so  I  pre- 
pared them,  but  apparently  they  did  not  coincide  with  his  preconceived  opinions,  for  the 
pamphlet  was  published  without  my  statistics. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  masturbation  is  a  cause  of  insanity  1  A.  It  is  both  a  cause 
and  result  of  insanity. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islan  js,  Samoa,  the  Island  of  Apia,  Tonga, 
Karat onga,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  there  have  been  splendid 
results  from  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  that  c  ise  you 
see  the  improvement  that  even  one  generation  can  effect  ?  A.  No  doubt  they  have  been 
improved,  but  as  regards  the  savages  they  know  that  the  morals  that  we  have  are  the 
morals  that  pay  best  in  a  community. 

Q  Although  a  child  may  have  been  born  with  hereditary  taint,  this  tendency  may 
be  surmounted  in  one  generation  you  think  ?     A.  I  do. 


Dr.  Richardson,  Surgeon,  Toronto  Gaol,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  Toronto  gaol,  doctor  1 
A.   Since  1858.     I  was  appointed  32  years  ago. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  have  been  almost  daily  in  the  gaol,  and  you  have  observed 
the  various  classes  of  prisoners  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  city  has  provided  improved  means  of  classification.  Do  you 
think  that  this  will  have  a  good  efiect  1    A.  I  think  it  should  have  been  done  long  ago, 

Q.  There  is  much  talk  at  present  about  the  great  necessity  for  cellular  confinement, 
Do  you  think  that  this,  even  in  respect  of  those  who  are  waiting  trial,  would  have  a  good 
effect  ?  A.  There  mu?t  be  contamination  so  long  as  prisoners  associate  together,  and 
there  are  parties  who  are  not  so  steeped  in  crime  when  they  go  to  the  gaol,  but  wiio 
would  become  steeped  in  crime  if  you  did  not  separate  them  from  the  prison  class.  In 
this  particular  the  cellular  system  would  be  the  best ;  whether  other  considerations  do 
not  outweigh  these  advantages  is  a  question  for  you.  My  impression  is  that  where  the 
cellular  system  has  been  tried  the  effect  upon  the  mmd  of  the  individual  has  been  so 
depressing  that  it  has  become  actually  injurious  in  a  great  many  cases  and  has  resulted  in 
insanity. 

Dr.  RoSEBRUGH. 

Q.  That  is  where  it  is  prolonged  to  years  :  but  that  does  not  result  in  a  few  montiis? 
A.  No,  I  wonld  not  expect  results  of  that  kind  to  follow  a  few  months'  solitary 
confinement. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  the  evil  effects  of  improper  classification  most  apparent  in  men,  women,  or 
boys  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference  ;  my  experience  is  that  the  boys 
who  come  into  gaol  are  a  very  bad  lot.  The  boys  are  almost  the  equals  of  the  old 
criminals  in  viciousness.  Ex.iept  those  who  are  sent  for  trivial  off'ences,  such  as  stealing 
fruit,  or  for  the  little  escapades  that  boys  BametimnH  indulge  in-,  the  bo^s  are  hardened 
more  or  le^js  before  coming  into  gaol ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  brutality  to  put  tliese 
little  ones  in  the  gaol.     There  is  a  class  of  cases  that  are  the  result  of  mere  thoughtless- 
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ness-little  escapades  without  viciousnes«  at  all     71  I 

e.j.'ht  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  theso  Ee  LtZ       *''*'  r"^^"  ''"'^  '«"o''8  brought  in 

kept  ou   of  gaol  contamination  alto^e  Jer  •  butThe'm.-^'-''*^^  t"™'^^''  '""'^  «»^°»>d  Le 

per/ection,  wSd  you  noU  A 'Tthink^'s^  "t ""n  ""^"''''''^"°^*'°"  ■""  order  to  reach 
trafon.  We  have'persons  wSting  trTal  L  we'tivf '^'^  ^  T^  ?'*««  ^'°"«  ^^  «"  '"« 
you  may  have  perfectly  innocent  r-art  es-i^pn  who  1!  ^^^f  ^T  *^^™-  ^^^^M"*  them 
who  may  be  weak-minded  and  hale  no  grerLll  ^f^  fu'^'^'J^  ^""«««  ^^  °^™e  but 
va.ous  crimmal  in  the  community  there^wattinrtri^  T.^'.'"^  T"  "'^-^  ^^^'^  the  most 
tion  at  all.  ^  '"'''^  ^a'""?  trial,  so  that  really  there  is  no  classitica- 


Q   It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  that  classification  ? 


A.  Yes. 


were  Vlte  Thattr  t  ^'a^ZT Icl' VT ^"^  ^"  ^^^^^^^  »-  -ny  of  these 
'^^^^-^jet  .re  oU  P-stituSl,  LT  do  nl  iLr^"'' I  ^-  ^^^  M-«' mass  o? 
whether  they  are  huddled  together  in  one  rol  o^     I    T^^'  '"^  '"'*  °^  'Ufference 

of  the  government  of  the  Canadae  thif  w«<,  K        u!^  years  ago,  under  the  old  inspector 
ment  to  the  gaol,  and  it  seemej  to  me'  tha^tt*  *°  ?'  ^"«'^*'°°   ^^f^'-  ™y  So  nt- 
pomteditout      They  said,  '' If  you  ca^'ive  ^s  t«r?''"..''*' ^''°«''^^'-  ™gT  bo  I 
take  steps  to  have  it  put  an  end  to,"  T  made  ouf  „   r'f  *^^*  "^"  °*"  ^-^^  "P""  ^e  will 
women  under  30  years  of  age  who  had  bertnvieted  t."""^  ^""^  ''^^  "^'"«'  °f  thir  y 
and  coming  back  with  unfailing  regularitv  th^H       fV'""^' °°  »*"  ^^^''^ge,  going  out 
J..Bt  about  three  days  ;  but  afte^r  suppS^hem  w7.K  1"''"  ':''''*'  incarcfr;tion  Kg 
more  about  the  matter.     I  fought  and  fSt  an^         r  ?!  P*'''^»«"'*'^  I  heard  nothin| 
could  influence  at  all,  but  I  have  ^ever  been  aWe ^n^!    *°  ^'"''^  j"'°"  ^"^  '^"y'^-Sy 
1  am  glad,  however,  that  you  asked  thin      !^       V  ?  ^^^  «^nything  done.     I  gave  it  nn  • 
to  thi,  ,,d  I  will  give  thfreatnt  fm.\r£f  i'IT  f^,  ,^  «-d  deal  TCo^gSt 
7/    xT^°    ^"^    ^°^"''ed    drunkenness    t-   L.-     '•^^l'^ '*^  "'"Possible  to  reform 
nod^    No  one  ever  "reclaimed  such  peSons  inT^h"'?  '"  ■  ^T  ^''^'^  "^  considerabl^ 
0  sending  them  to  gaol  for  a  month  prepares  them  for  1       ^.Tu'    J'''«  P^'«««"t  system 
out,  and  lor  further  debauching  those  w^Swhom  ttV     '   '"*  debauchery  when  the/come 
and  worn  out  with  dissipation      They  get  17^^!?^  associate.     They  come  in  weakened 
«eli  fed  and  receive  medical  treatment  1^  and  polished  off,  thorougly  cleansed 

foon;  they  come  in  batcht  I'^re^io^out'LTath S'  T""''  ^out,  anYthus Tey 
just  gno  them  an  opportunity  of  debauching mn..''  ^^^^  "'"^  ^'^  c'-on'es.  You 
-Ive,  and  at  la.,t  they  land  in^he  gut^  oTIieirkarr  '"'^'"'"^  ^°"^'  ^°^"  ^^em 

.{eiey*'oTimpltt?tTSs^  t  ,^^^  practical  idea  is  this    that 

of  offences.  Until  they  get  to  the  state  in  wStb'"'^  ^'  Proportionate  to  the  number 
from  viciousness  and  then  they  should  be  rest^^H  J  ^- "'  u  ""'"^^  "'^^P^^le  of  being  kept 
a  nuisance  to  society,  a  nuisanceTn  f hf^  ,  t  """^  *he  rest  of  their  lives     Thev  «r! 

-ght  be  improved'knd  mTde  to  a  argTexZt  refr*?'  '''■''  '""^  Pre^enTjI^^lZl 
"to  permit  the  magistrates  to  give  this  kind  i™.^*"'^ '^  '''e  law  were  altered  so 
e  ass  of  people  should  have  any^Ser  accolodrS^^^^^^  '  '°  "°'  '"^'^^  *hat1hi: 

oaly  avail  yourselves  of  the  accommodftHn^         u      "  *^""  ''  provided  now.     If  vo,, 

h  -  °~y  Of  dig  so.  TiX^:^^::::^:^^-::^^ 
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an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  himself.  A  large  number  of  them,  if  they  could  only  ba 
kept  in  restraint,  and  engaged  in  some  useful  industrial  work,  would  in  my  opinion  bs 
reclaimed. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  their  families  would  suffer  t  A.  Take  the  history  of  this  class  (of 
people  down  at  the  gaol.  There  are  none  dependent  on  a  great  majority  of  them  at 
any  rate.  ,„.  ; 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  work  I  A.  Undoubtedly.  In  my  opinion 
you  can  do  nothing  for  a  man  unless  you  employ  him  and  occupy  his  mind. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  an  indeterminate  sentence  in  respect  to  these  people? 
A.  The  indeterminate  sentence  depends  so  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  prison.  Some  might  exercise  good  judgment  but  some  might  not.  I  do 
not  think  I  would  alfow  them  to  exercise  their  judgment  except  within  certain  limits. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  of  heredity  in  its  relation  to  crime  t  A. 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  particular  crimes  or  particular 
vices  which  is  communicated  by  heredity,  basides  the  general  deterioration  which  miy 
manifest  itself  in  vagaries  and  excesses  in  various  ways.  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
this  ;  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  particular  vices.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  belie\  e 
the  child  of  a  habitual  drunkard  will  inherit  the  tendency  to  drunkenness. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  it  is  governed  by  a  general  law  of  nature  ?  A.  Oh,  they  may  not 
inherit  it.     I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  must  necessarily  do  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  natures  who  take  to  thieving  because  it  13 
their  pleasure  and  excitement;  just  the  same  as  another  man  would  go  to  a  horserace? 
A.  This  is  a  class  of  people  who  come  from  a  debased  class  in  the  community.  There 
are  many  of  them  peruons  who  by  habit  and  education  have  not  got  a  proper  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  when  they  start  with  this  defect  they  derive  pleasure  from  acts 
of  theft.  These  acts  are  a  pleasure  to  them,  the  same  as  poaching  is  to  a  man  who  is  fond 
of  his  gun,  or  other  forms  of  vice  to  those  who  pursue  them.  Then  there  is  such  a  thini; 
as  a  taste  for  liquor  ;  or  it  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways — it  may  manifest  itself  in 
the  ordinary  appetite,  which,  being  gratified,  leads  ultimately  to  drunkenness  ;  or  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  mental  arrangements  which  constitute  the  mania  of  which  Dr. 
Clarke  spoke.  I  believe  in  this  form  of  mania,  although  I  was  hounded  down  some 
years  ago  by  the  Globe  newspaper  for  doing  so.  I  w»s  accused  of  having  given  eviden  le 
that  a  man  had  died  of  a  disease  that  did  not  exist  in  name.  It  is  recognized  by  all 
men  now  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mental  condition — this  form  of  insanity,  this  disease 
of  which  Dr.  Oiarke  spoke.     I  have  seen  dozens  of  the  class  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  inebriate  asylum  treatment  of  drunkards  has  been  of  aav 
practical  use  in  reclaiming  these  men  ]  A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question, 
simply  because  I  do  not  know  the  facts.  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if 
these  institutions  are  thoroughly  well  managed  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  unfortunate 
drunkard  does  not  get  drink,  and  he  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  in  them,  they  cannot  but 
^ve  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  drunkenness  in  any  form  as  a  disease  1  A.  In  some  form 
it  is  a  disease,  the  mania  of  which  Dr.  Oiarke  spoke  is  I  think  a  disease.  The  same 
as  I  think  every  form  of  insanity  is  a  disease — a  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  I 
would  not  call  ordinary  drunkenness  a  disease.  The  liver  becomes  diseased,  and  other  { 
organs  of  the  body,  but  I  cannot  call  the  ordinary  drunkard  a  diseased  man  ;  druak(>nne» 
is  not  a  ditsease  with  him. 
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The  Chairman. 

and  folIoJd  tha'up*b7f're     I'iTlln.n^r"  '''""'^^"^7,  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking 
become  ,„  impulse  in  the  son  ?    A    I    th;-r''  ^°?'^  "'^^^  ^^^  "  habit  in  the  & 
Ithmk  he  would  acqnire  a  tendenov  to  drink''' ^'r^"  ^"«'- »»«  acquired  Sehab 
would  be  transmitted.  ''   *°  **""''>  "^"^  to  a  certain  extent  the  appetite 

A.  i?ouKtt°p/o?f;  anylL^^arLutrltrr  "'  "'"V"  --"-^  communities] 
civihzed  countries  so  many  elements  in  «„-j^'    *.'^  impossible.     You  have  to  take  in 
dition  in  which  the  parentis  Wnrcl  ,Ul"I'l7  r '     ^°"  ^*^«  *^  consider  ° he  tn 
say  with  reference  to  drunkenness  Z?  ?    ^        •  ^^.^  association  in  every  wav      I  cTn 
a  cause  of  crime  to  the  exte'Ti  Ti  to  b?""  ''  "'^  ^'^^  "««'^"-  '  ^  ^on^'t  be'lieve  iH 

Dr.    ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  That  is  directly  ?     A    Vn    oo  ,„      j 

tentiaries  of  Pennsylvania,  cDrnpne/wiKh '""?•.  ^"'^'"8  '^«  '•«Port«  of  the  peni- 
men  IhaveoneinmymindinpTttuTar^^^^^^^  care  by  eminen't  and  com  ,eS 

burglars,  men  who  set  out  to  earn  a  L;!  ^u'*""^  ^""'^-"'1  th  >  grejt  criming  , 
extent  tmined  in  wrong-doin«-!the  JuesS  ^  ^'•°'»»doing,  the  men  who  are  to  an 
drunkards.  Not  one  wL  the*  answer^  H^"  T'  P"'  **°^  '"^''y  »'  tl'^'e  are  habL  d 
thirteen,  about  thirteen  out  of  five  hunJZ  Z  """^  °°*'^'^°°*'  drunkards-ab  u 
worst  are  educated;  their  education  is  thSr  on I^T  T"^^  ed«cated-the  best  or  tie 
^rom  the  opinion  that  education  is  ^Z  ^^^t  rSo^t  .l^^,  ^^^^'^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

I  would  n'Si^S'efo'^ay^tV''  '"''  ''  ''''  P^^^^^^^'-^  PoP^lation  is  educated  1    A.  No, 
The  Chairman. 

ohildlltTe  ?err'so*':U  it^T't  1  ST-*°  ''^'  ^^^'^  ^'^-e  imported 
bring  this  class  of  peopfe  here.  They  are  defLS«  /.'  "  *  """^^  unfortunate  thi^ng  to 
<:ommumty,eithermentallyorphyskX  A  ho  '  ^'^  "■'  '*°'  "^^f'^'  members  of  the 
m  his  body  may  show  a  Lec?iv?  Sizaton  •  ^7  FT  "'^  ^^'^"ination  and  noth  n, 
organization  all  the  same,  and  they  arfconst^t«tio„ln  ^ /f""".  ^^'^  '^^^^  *he  defeS 
body.  They  come  from  the  lowest  parts  and  il'/u  ^'^''''1  '^'^'^'^^  in  mind  and 
parents  are  diseased  and  they  have  hereditary  tainT         '^""'  '^'^'"^"^  '^'''''-     ^S 

HaveV  iTrerdXlu^r^^^^^^  t^e    Toronto  gaol  every   .ear 

avoided!     A.  The  only  remifis  to  nrotiS        'i"f?''*"'iate   state    of   things    may    be 

1    X\'  '^  "'^^  *°  *^'-y'-  i-teadTS'e\:or"rdo"j!"™  --^-odatfon  Tthat 
putting  a  person  who  is  insane  into  some  coufinelnf      rf      '^^  .^""^  ^^^  ««•«  to  avoid 
inenien    where  they  can   be  kept  under  control      t!"-     ,    """  ^'  ^"'"^  ?'»««  of  con 
two  doctors  to  certify  them  at  once     hn^  Jl  "*"  ^^'^  ^«"  to  say  you  may  ^et 

ave  to  watch  these  cases  to  see  wfaktljllrr""?  •''•""'  ^'^^^  '"^  that  way  Vou 
Wore  one  can  satisfy  himself  as  To  the  nl-?  f •'  c  ''  '°*^  ^«  *^o  or  three  weeks 
what  are  you  to  do  with  a  peiSn  appthendedTw^^  '"''^  "^  ^'  insaaeT  ^nj 

other  country  place.     You  h^ve  00^!^?      .  u^^'  ^"^  '"  Peterboro',  or   in   soma 

ZTX:T  *'^  ^"*^J^^*  -yB^lfTr'ren  y-fv    ye^ Tr^ri.^f ;.  '  '^^^  «'-"» 
were  tliat  the  system  is  a  diBirm^o  *„         . '.,.  *^,  J^ars.     l  recollect  the  words  T  nao/i 

Jia  gaol  who  h^  been  st?appTdoVn  to  S'^'^'f  K°°"!i*'7-      ^  ^»^«  ^^^own  a  man    n 

%8.     He  tears  down  his  cEng  and  yoS  c«rJ    ""t  ^°'  ?'°''^  '"^'^  *  -«ek  T  ten 

I  have  beenspnttb—'.t"!!  =ff-  "    *  ^      "*"  °o  nothing  wif.b  hJ-      w-  -l     •>      ~. 
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delicate  feelinsja,  ijuite  capable  of  feeling  their  p38itioa  keenly,  Hid  Mie  idea  of  dragging 
them  into  the  newspapers  and  raakiag  heartless  remarks  alio  it  tuoiu  is  no  iredit  to 
the  oommunity. 

Q  You  think  it  possible  then,  that  with  a  few  rare  oxceptions  lunaMcs  could  lu' 
taken  direct  from  the  family  to  the  asylum  ?  A.  I  am  quite  satistied  that  the  j^reat  nmjority 
of  them  could  not  bo  so  transferred  because  you  could  not  got  the  knowledge, 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  this,  and  you  don't  know  where  you 
are  going  to  look  for  information  as  to  the  case.  The  insane  are  sometimes  vfry 
cunning,  and  the  insanity  is  intermittent,      '/ou  are  at  a  loss  regarding  them. 

Q  Is  not  gaol  custody  sometimes  better  than  that  of  the  family  i  A.  Always 
better.  They  know  they  are  under  control.  Sometimes  they  quite  recover  under  the 
gaol  treatment.  I  have  had  one  or  two  girls  within  the  last  week  ;  one  was  sent  hoinu 
quite  better,  and  another  is  quiet  and  calm  now.  Frequently  they  go  away  nuit.' 
restored. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Clarke  only  proposed  to  send  them  to  ho  asy.'  im 
on  probation,  so  that  instead  of  having  the  preliminary  observations  made  in  the 
gaol  they  might  be  made  in  the  asylum  1  A.  Yes,  but  it  means  bringinj^  tiiese  peoji'" 
a  long  way  to  the  asylums.  I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in  the  coraniun 
gaols  in  the  way  they  have  been  cared  for.  The  only  trouble  is,  you  have  to  put  them 
into  a  cell.  If  there  were  a  large  room  in  the  nature  of  a  hospital,  and  facilities  affurled 
to  apply  asylum  treatment — the  gaol  surgeons  throughout  the  province  have  a  \ery 
excellent  idea  in  regard  to  insanity — the  system  might  be  very  grealy  improved  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Youhffve  iio  hospital  for  the  insane  in  connection  with  the  gaoll  A.  No  I 
have  protester' ,.t'a:'3t  this,  and  I  protest  still.  We  have  got  anacoumuLiion  of  cmfs, 
there  now  an  •  f  i;:  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  there  one  day.  I  would  discrimi- 
nate, I  may  cs-y,  .lot'.uen  cases  that  come  in  voluntarily  and  those  sent  in  there.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  v  ( i.i  !  be  a  safe  thing  to  send  a  person  always  to  the  asylum  direct.  You 
must  recollect  it  ia  uot  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  certificate  for  insanity.  It  is  easy 
to  persuade  people  sometimes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  sent  down  to  the  gaol  are 
under  very  great  disadvantages,  all  things  considered  ;  they  are  well  cared  for,  but  it  is 
not  a  satisfactory  state  of  matters. 


U''- 


Present :  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  and  Dr.  Rosebrugh. 
Alex.  Lano,  Gaoler,  Barrie,  Recalled. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  havn  a  statement  which  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence 
you  have  already  given  before  the  Commission  1  A.  I  have.  While  giving  my  testimony 
on  Wednesday  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  appointment  of  the  turnkey  and  matron  by  the 
sherifil  instead  of  the  gaoler  is  a  great  evil.  The  fact  of  the  turnkey  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment outside  of  my  power  makes  him  think  that  Jack  is  jnst  as  good  as  his  master,  more 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  lazy  disobliging  man.  When  I  made  the  appointm''nts  I 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  That  change  was  the  only  thing  that  ever  brought  any  dis- 
grace on  the  manageiiif-nt  cf  my  gaol,  and  it  did  result  in  some  very  bad  conduct,  I 
also  produce  some  statistics  on  the  Scott  Act  question,  showing  the  intemperate  state  of 
our  county  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  Scott  Act,  and  also  the  state  of  affairs 
under  the  Scott  Act.  From  the  Ist  of  May,  1882,  to  30th  April,  1883,  there  were 
committed  to  the  Barrie  gaol  68  for  drunkeaness,  and  73  vagrants  ;  Ist  May,  1883,  to 
30th  April,  1884,  95  drunks  and  98  vagrants;  1st  May,  1884,  to  30th  April,  1885,  8J 
drunks  and  253  vagrants.     Then  the  Scott  Act  came  into  operation.     From  the  Ist 
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Miy.  1885,  to  the  .{Qth  Ai,ril    ISSr   .k  ^  =^ 

It  May,  188.;,  to  thn  .{Oth  Aprf  JsS'?,  ^"■'  '^  ''••""k«  «nd  5 1   va.ranta      Pr„,     .. 

<|"ite  plain  to  every  thinking '^•i  ■^'  ^''""'  ^«''e  33  drunks   and    n    .  °"'   '*'® 


Dr.  Rosebrugh. 


..perv..,o„  „,  ,h.       ,,  „„d,"  CJ^'^',,^™"'""  take  the  rtole  .u«„„5„„   ^  ''™*j 
'°r''»P'''P™  of  securing  belter  ,o,e^Lr.^^J '','■""??''•"'  "«"  "J-PW  in  EDjlld- 

features  of  our  gaol  management      ml?!  thl  P    ^  °'  ''  °"^  °^  ^^^^  ™08t  unsatifac  orv 
shenff  appoints  the  subordinate  officer™  .«    ^r'""'"*  ^PP'''"*^  the  gaoler  an?Z 

«l  ,."£it?brt;s^?zrfnrr:rti„"  ,*•  -  r  -«'  «--•  ^"'  - «« 

■will     Tk        -  '  ^^'"  ^  ^^ouiti  not  keon  them   t'u^     ^ ■•  '"- '"r  tneir  busi- 
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Q  What  ia  your  next  point  ?  A.  The  next  point  is  I  want  the  government  to  hx 
a  raaximura  and  minimum  salary  for  gaoleri  according  to  the  number  of  commitments ; 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  county  councils.  Rvery  year,  pr.„- 
sui-e  is  put  upon  the  county  council  to  economize  and  they  threaten  to  cut  down  your 
Mlarv.  To  shew  the  necessity  for  thU  change,  I  may  say  that  the  Brock. <Uo  gaoler  Imd 
179  prisoners  committed  during  1889,  and  he  gets  ifl,000.  There  is  the  Ottawa  gaol. r 
with  640  prisoners  getting  8660.  The  Brantford  gaoler  with  405  prisoners  gets  «6o0  a 
year.  The  Berlin  gaoler  with  120  prisoners  gets  «650  a  year.  The  Pembroke  gaolor 
with  75  prisoners  gets  «600,  according  to  the  fixtures  of  the  county  councils. 

Q.  Now  the  next  point?  A.  I  think  the  gaol  officials  should  be  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  holidays  every  year.  Now  if  we  Uke  any  holidays  we  have  to  hire  somebiK  y 
in  our  place.  We  ought  to  be  placed  in  th».  same  position  as  other  government  otticials, 
who  have  statutory  holidays. 

g  Could  you  not  leave  the  gaol  under  charge  of  the  turnkey  for  the  time  ?  A. 
That  might  answer  for  some  people,  but  it  would  not  answer  as  regards  me.  Then  the 
regulations  say  that  the  gaoler  must  be  there,  and  if  he  is  not  there  he  has  to  find  a 
subetitute.  I  think  the  government  ought  to  find  a  man  in  the  gaolers  place  the  same  u 
the  banks  do  when  the  manager  goes  away,  and  the  same  as  other  government  oftcias 
have. 

O  Anvthing  else?  A.  Then  the  government  should  introduce  a  system  of  promo 
tion  in"  the  gaols  where  a  man  could  look  forward  for  elevation  as  a  stimulus  to  a  vigilant 
and  good  man  to  do  his  best. 

Q  Have  you  any  other  suggestions?  A.  There  should  be  a  better  class  of  resi 
dencesaccorded  to  gaol  officials.  All  that  we  ask  the  government  to  do  is  to  keep  U8  a» 
well  as  the  prisonew.  If  things  are  not  right  round  the  gaol,  if  there  is  anything  tl.at , 
not  in  accordance  with  strict  principles  of  good  saniUtion.  the  inspector  condemns  i  at 
once,  but  he  never  applies  the  same  rules  to  the  gaolers'  dwellings  Coming  to  other 
matters  I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  to  look  after  children  who 
do  not  itq  to  school,  because  all  the  scalawags  and  rascals  come  from  the  people  who  play 
truant,  and  because  the  condition  of  men  and  boys  i.  such  that  if  they  are  not  employed 
»t  something  good  and  useful,  they  must  be  employed  at  mischief.  If  you  allow  a  boy  to 
run  about  the  town  and  not  go  to  school,  he  is  spending  bis  time  in  some  m«chief  yoo 
mav  depend.  There  is  one  more  thing ;  I  think  the  government  ought  to  make  it  compul- 
sory forevery  county  or  union  of  counties  to  have  a  poorhouse  for  paupers,  to  prevent 
the  gaols  being  filled  up  with  paujiers.  If  this  were  done,  nearly  all  the  gaols  of  the 
province  would  have  facilities  for  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  the  Gaolers'  Association  discussed  all  these  matters  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q  Don't  you  think  that  one  result  of  the  change  of  system  that  you  propose  would 
be  the  abolition  of  a  large  number  of  the  county  gaols.  You  don  t  imagine  that  the 
government  would  maintain  all  these  gaols  as  they  are  now  with  the  ainall  number  of 
p.  isoners  that  there  would  be  after  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  ?  A.  That  might  be, 
but  the  gaols  that  were  maintained  would  be  under  proper  management 

Q  Have  you  any  other  recommendationh  ?  A.  I  may  just  say  I  am  a  firm  believw  i 
in  the  "theory  that  crime  can  be  traced  to  three  sources— idleness  first,  liquor  next,  and  | 
sensuality  next 

Q  When  you  say  idleness,  what  do  you  mean  ?  A.  I  mean  a  man  who  trifles  away  I 
bis  time  without  doing  any  useful  work  for  himself  or  anybody  el«e.  My  experience  witi 
these  tramps  is  that  they  are  men  who  work  on  public  works— railways,  and  the  iike- 
and  they  draw  their  ir.on«y,  and  as  eooe  as  they  get  it  they  cannot  work  any  more  unW 
their  money  is  gone,  and  then  they  wind  up  their  summer  by  applying  for  assistance,  be- 
com'e  destitute  and  thus  get  into  gaol. 
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Dr.  RosKBauoH. 

at  the  laltTnUmt'4%*f  Th^^^^  ''  "-^  »'"— '  Aid  Society  pa«ed 

of  gaol  management  wilfVro^kS  never  be  i';^!"''  T''^'''' '^  ^^-^  ""'X  effieien^syZn 
>n.t.tttivei8takenbyH,egovernmeitrT  f  '"''■*^"'^«'l  '"^o  the  province,  unlei  Z 
exwnt.  butnot  too  Lg.  'it  i  T'tL  much  a?ro7  °'  '^^°;""''*:  "^^'^™  *<>  <*  ^■'t;  ^ 
'i' V"l  '*  "  f  conBiderable  punishrenT  or  him  to  ^  T?  "  '^", '"  *^  ^'•'^''»'  »"  ""^thing 
could  not  speak  to  anybody  else.  I  wouir?  »n,^«  !  -^'K  *'"^«  "'  *  (''"^e  «'here  he 
and  r  would  approve  if  a  Certain  amount  of  ELI"  '''''''  "  ™^"  •"  "^"'^""S  *"«' 
or  two  together;  but  a  man  might  Hu(?er  86^0,^1. 7  *""  ^ 
conhnement.  '' "  """^'^  seriously  from  the    effect  of  long  solitary 


AWRED  Kitchen.  Gaoler.  Brantford,  recalled. 
Mr.  Jury. 

.ion  ?y  Mr.SnTn!  ?ie5iient?f?hrr.^f '"^V'''^^  '"^^^  *'««"  ™»^«  to  the  Commi.-' 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Gaoler'  Association  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  members  are  there »     A    Tk»-« 
was  cju.te  a  large  number  of  thl  metin  Wo      ""  "^"'  '"''''''  ""  '^"y-     Th««' 


Q.  You  are  here  representing  that  Hssociation?    A.  YeP. 


rsl    A.  Oh,  yes. 


H.  Nesbitt,  Gaoler,  PeterLoro,  sworn. 
Mr.  Jury. 

lm,„  do,,  ,l,„,  /„,  ..V  °°;?^  *"'■  •».  •<■  l-v.  very  („.     W.>h,^,^I7^ 

undfr  my  notice.  '     ^'^  mauHtrious  ;    two  or  thr«e  who  have  come 

^  m.  "'7S':l"S. """""'  "•  ""  ^'«»""  P™»»  .■.<!  Merer  Ref,™..or„ 

,        V-  How  do  prisoners  view  th«  n»nt.„!  n.j—  -      .     _, 

•%  would  far  sooner  go  to  Kingston  b^can«K"""  •  u'  ^'"'>'  '*'*"'*  l''^«  to  go  there  • 
«the  Central  Prism.  At  prS  the^S  "  "  ^^^'  '^i'^ipUae  and  ha^er  w^k 
"on.hs  un!e«,  they  are  sentenTd  di«ctly     "  "'  ^'"""''"  ''"''""'^  '"  '«"  t^ln  -I^ 
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il  Have  you  any  men  who  come  back  to  you  after  they  hnve  gervecl  a  term  ia  tip- 
CVntral  ?     A.  (Jh,  yes  ;  thoy  come  buck  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  have  you  now  who  would  be  suitable  for  a  poorhouse  if  oii.> 
were  established  ]  A.  Five  or  six  who  are  consUntly  with  us,  but  there  are  a  lai  -  • 
number  of  others  who  come  in  for  shorter  periods. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secular  or  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol }  A.  Tliey  have  \*li  • 
is  called  the  "  "Uymen's  Association,"  who  visit  the  guol  every  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  any  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  ?  A.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  a  pntty 
old  one  now. 

(.}.  Are  the  fifty  committals  as  drunkards  chronic  drunkards  !     A.  Someof  tlifm  .r. 
They  are  generally  a  burden  upon  their  families. 

Q    Has  sentencing  these  men  to  the  common  ^aol  a  beJieficial  etfect  upon  tlu-ii 
A.   I  do  not  think  it  does  them  any  good  at  nil.     I  think  it  wonid  be  better  to  estd  iv 
a  prison  on  the  lines  of  an  inebriate  asylum  for  men  of  this  class.     It  would  probacy 
have  a  deterrent  and  a  more  beneficial  effect. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  i  A.  That  is  a  broad  (lueHtioii. 
I  thinli  intemperance  ia  the  principal  cause.  Another  great  cause  i>  improper  traimii,' 
of  children.  When  children  don't  get  proper  moral  training  they  are  liable  to  fall  iiit ) 
crime 


then  I  think  lack  of  education  is  another  cause. 


Q.  Are  most  of  the  boys  and  young  mea  that  come  to  your  gaol  illiterate  ?  A  A 
large  proportion  of  theni  are.  Most  of  the  boys  now  can  read  and  write  a  little.  When 
boys  are  allowed  to  go  about  without  being  at  work  that  has  a  bad  effect  upon  theiu 

Dr.  RosEBRUOii. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  you  had  a  poorhouse  tor  the  destitute,  and  all  prisoners  sen- 
tenced for  over  a  month  are  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  would  that  give  you  sutficient 
room  for  classification  ?     A.   I  think  it  would  for  the  male  prisoners,   but   I   think   >\v 
ought  to  have  another  ward  for  females.     Since  the  Mercer  Reformatory  was  establw' 
there  have  been  very  few  prostitutes  sent  to  gaol.      At  the  present  time  we  have  on  > 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Government  assuming  control  of  the  gaols  of  the  pro 
vince  1  A.  The  county  council  is  so  liberal  in  our  county  that  I  do  not  think  the  c!ian,'e 
would  be  any  great  improvement,  but  [  suppo-se  other  counties  are  not  in  this  position. 
It  might  be  better,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  as  tlicy  are 
now. 

Q.  Were  all  the  boys  sent  to  your  gaol  really  vicious  boys  ?  A.  No  ;  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  by  tlie 
police  magistrate,  and  we  had  them  until  they  were  removed.  Others  again  were  let  out 
on  suspended  sentence. 

Q.  What  etfect  has  the  treatment  at  Ponetangiiishene  had  upon  these  lads?  \.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  good  ;  they  are  now  good  boys,  i  think  one  of  them  learneil 
tailoring  and  he  is  quite  an  industrious  man  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  of  sending  girls  to  the  Mercer  Reformat' iry 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect.     I  know  of  some  who  have  b(  en  .sent  there  and  who  havr 
reformed  afterwards. 


John  Ooulson,  Gaoler,  Welland,  recalled. 

Hon.  Mr,  A'scLia. 

Q,  You  desire  to  make  a  short  statement  1     A.  Yes  ;  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I  eiidorsf 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gaolers'  Association  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  cor- 
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five  served  a  term  in  tli>' 


rohorate  his  evidence.     I  luult^rBfianrl  th.»  ♦!.„  i  .. 

be.left  with  Ie„  than  two  in  hlrge  f  con''  'uen^t^Sl""'  "'''  *'"'*  '^  ^'"'^  '"••^»''«  »«ver 
goMiK  away  for  a  time  without  findin/,o3v^  tlu'  "°.  °PP««-i'""'y  '»'  the  gaoler 
add  ,n  reference  to  the  gwlers'  dwSuinr  S  in  !^J  "  P'*'*'.'  ^  '''°"''*  •'«>  »'ke  to 
and  are  very  lictle  cared  for.  In  my  oi^'c^L  I  h«,l  H.  T/  *''^^  *■•«  ^^^'^  unhealthy, 
many  months  at  one  time,  and  I  aSribute  uTntii^tv  T^u''^  '^'"' '"  "^  ''°""«  '»'  *  8<^ 
preroiBec,  but  I  am  now  much  letter  off  Tt^lT^  "**  ""«*n''"y  conditions  of  the 
of  holidays  in  the  year.  '  ''""''  8*°'«"  o^Sht  to  have  a  certain  number 

/'rexxnt      TWT  •     «  Toronto,  November  12th,  1890. 

Tr.lLrru.^rrp:'jt':^  -^^^  «»-  ^^^.y;  „on.T.  W.  Ang.in  ; 

liquof  ;;;',S;:  slo™""'"'  ^""'^'^  °'  '»••'  ^-"•"•-  AHiance  for  the  suppression  of  the 
The  Chairman. 

A.  Atu\':rx  t"fetr/°r"''"'  *•"  P^"**'^"  '^*'  «--**^^  *<>  t^e  Dominion  Alliance , 

A,  I^hiKiil  CngS  i^ht^cht?'e:r  1t""'"V"  *M  P---  °'  Ontario  1 
although  it  may  be  mor?  manifit  tSet ;  bStttre  !«  feu'  fh'  T""!'"'  •'''  *''«  ^o^"" 
clear  that  the  cause  o,.„..^ver,  extensiVel^n^e  r^afrpufirion"*"  ''  ''"'"^^'^ 
anaptrycISj/ytJuTSSjilr'^^^^^^^^^    *!'«  fitments  to  the  gaols 

alK.ut  50  vTjnt  Tl7:tyoT£:iZri  '^*^-'|-'y  -"duct,  marking,  yTu  L^! 
forms  an  element,  such  as  Lsllte  of  whil  ♦.,  *""*''  f  ^'''°»'  drunkennesf  generaTly 
ing  public  worshi'p,  feC^totlr^ltptorr  ''\'^'^''\'y  *«  animals.'d;:t„K 
disorderly  houses,  insanity,  indecent  exoSfn^Ll'^"'"*"?*  ''""'^  °^  "''''»«>«  «nd 
slaughter,  uurder.  neglecting  tr^int  JnTmllv  ottn,  r"""',-  '"*"*'^°"«  '"'"'•y.  "a"" 
mtent  to  kill.  -JcideVattLpted  stcW^TIp^^^^^^^^  «»•-*-«  -th 

2,209  more ;  making  a  total  number  of  nffanTc  »nreatening  and  vagrancy,  you  get 
7,650.  A  number  of  cas^of  oInLs  aS  sfthe^Z  ^  'Tk  '^^l^^  drunkenLss  of 
or  less  into  contact  have  led  me  to  come  to  the  Zi"  ""t  ''^^^  ^  ^"^^  <""»«  ™ore 
factor  in  leading  to  their  committal  Crime  aS^inrnl?""'.  '•*'  '^""^  '«  *"  »™P»'-tant 
portion    due   to   drunkenness.      There  are  ceSn    -f^T''^  "  "^'^  *"  '"'^  «  '"««  P~- 

dru„kenne8s\nTdSer'l7Jciducu"'A'°  {'"SoTotthinW^T .r'*''  V^^'^  °*"»™'tt«d  ^r 

ollar  and  costs  does  any  Ul  whatever"    The^  ca^^rs^ 'fjf    w  T^"^"^  P^"*'"-^  °^  » 

the  police  court.  *'"®*  simply  swell  the  charge  sheet  of 

It  has  much  bettTresuIts  Ih^Hnlng  a  mt  for  Su  '"'  '°"u«  "^  ^''^y  "«  '«  g-^ol 
from  liquor  for  a  longer  time  and  SveJ  Sm  an  onn«  T"!*"'  f"^  '*  ^^^'  '>*"'  «V 
strengthens  him  to  result  temptation.  opportunity  of  recuperating  and  it 

wome^n  ^^'•'fe^^Lrb,;^^^^  rnfanStJll^^""""  '^  *''•«  ^«~"^  «-'  -- 
gaol  last  year  were  4,670  men  and  871  women  Of\Cr'  """■"'"'l'  '^  *'»«  Toronto 
«ere  of  the  prostitute  class.  "'  *'**''^  ^'•'"^'^  «  la-g«  proportion 
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them  ;  and  thia  fact  would  aUo  b"  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  light  in  which  this 
confinement  was  looked  upon,  whether  it  wjuld  be  reRanlad  as  reformatory.  I  think 
the  effect  of  going  to  gaol  is  bad  upon  a  great  niany  characters  and  dispositions,  ami 
this  bad  effect  extends  to  drunkards.  1  may  say  that  the  only  oases  of  genuine  reforma 
tion  amonvst  drunkards  that  I  know  of  have  been  brought  about  by  the  careful  manag< 
ment  of  friends,  and  by  these  persons  being  kept  away  from  temptation.  I  don't  liki 
the  general  henling  together  that  the  idea  of  an  inebriate  asylum  conveys 

Q.  If  the  Government  of  the  Province  were  to  purchase,  or  set  apart,  three  or  four 
hundred  acrrs  of  land  and  to  erect  thereon  buildings  not  exactly  of  a  prison  character, 
biit  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  men  and  women  for  any  period  for  which  they  may  !.■ 
committed,  if  the  inmates  physically  capable  were  kept  consUntly  employeil  in  farm 
work  and  gardening  fluring  the  season,  and  required  to  do  as  much  work  every  day  as 
iheir  strc  <jth  would  permit ;  if  in  addition  to  the  farm  and  garden  work  suitabl- 
induHti  i  8  were  provided  within  the  walls  at  which  those  unfit  for  outdoor  work  as  well  as 
those  vho  could  not  be  trusted  ouUide,  and  upon  whom  it  may  be  necessHry  to  impon.- 
restraint  could  be  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  at  which  all  the  inmates  could  be  employcl 
when  outdoor  work  was  interrupted ;  if  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  a  fourth  time  wcr.' 
sent  to  this  institution  for  not  less  than  six  months,  the  sentence  to  h^  iucieastMl  m 
reaular  progression  on  every  subsequent  conviction  until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  two 
yearp,  and  if  this  institution  were  looked  upon  as  an  industrial  reformatory,  distinct 
altogether  from  the  gaols,  would  you  regard  this  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction  I 
A.  As  you  have  outlined  the  plan  now,  at  first  sight  it  strikes  me  very  favorably,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  a  matter  thit  would  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  liefore  a  detinue 
opinion  could  be  expressed  upon  it  I  was  going  to  mention  the  C4»e  of  a  man  in  k-voI 
now,  who  is  bigying  his  friends  to  get  him  a  cotUge  on  some  farm  away  in  some  remitn 
part  where  he  would  not  be  subject  to  the  temptation  of  city  life.  Your  plan,  as  I  say, 
strikes  me  favorably,  but  it  does  not  touch  that  class  who  have  not  yet  got  to  >)e  criminal 
drunkards.  Tht  majority  of  the  drunkards  don't  go  to  the  police  court  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  young  men  who  are  having  a  great  time  in  the  city  now  will  go  there  in  a  few 
years,  but  you  want  something  to  reach  them  at  present;  to  reclaim  them  before  tliey 
are  too  far  advanced  in  their  downward  career. 

Q.  But  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind  we  would  also  provide  for  voluntary  adinissious, 
that  is  to  say,  the  institution  would  be  available  for  drunkards  who  voluntarily  S3u»,'ht 
admission,  or  whose  parents  or  relatives  thought  it  advisable  for  them  to  \ye  sent  there. 
Power  might  be  given  to  a  judge  on  the  application  of  relatives  to  have  drunkards 
committed  compulsorily  for  a  year  or  two  to  this  institution  ]  A.  That  seems  to 
me  to  meet  the  case  I  huve  in  my  mind.  If  your  plan  could  be  carried  out  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  a  great  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  hereditary  drunkenness  1  A.  I  do  not  think  tlurc 
is.  To  my  mind,  the  inebriate  who  has  acquired  a  drinking  propensity  acquires 
it  as  a  result  of  his  own  habit.  I  suppose  that  while  the  tendency  is  to  a  certein  extt^nt 
hereditary,  the  habit  is  not.  The  thing  is  simply  this,  the  hcbit  of  inebriety  must  him 
experience  to  create  it.  The  taste  for  it,  or  the  craving  for  strong  drink  is  not  heredi- 
tary, but  is  the  result  of  habit.  The  nervous  system  in  the  case  of  the  inebriate  has 
been  so  shattered  as  to  produce  an  inordinate  craving  for  stimulanta.  In  one  man  it 
will  be  a  craving  for  one  thing,  and  in  another  a  craving  for  another.  When  parents 
have  broken  down  their  nervous  system  children  will  be  born  with  a  depreciated  nervous 
system  probably,  and  there  will  be  a  craving  on  their  part  for  relief  of  some  kind.  If 
they  accustom  themselves  to  alcoholic  stimulants  this  hsreditary  tendency  or  craving  wi  1 
produce  habits  of  inebriety  TLe  child  may  have  a  tendency  to  narcotics,  alcohol, 
morphia,  chlorine,  anything  of  this  kind,  once  he  has  made  it  a  habit  to  indulge  m 
those. 

Q.  I  Bupposo  you  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  child  of  drunken  parent" 
falls  into  habits  of  intemperance  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  disease 
in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  were  not  drunkards  1  A,  Oh, 
yes,  because  you  begin  your    reformatory  treatment  probably  with   a   constitutional 
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nervouB  defect  and  it  will  }«  m„„».  k     i 

had  been  .c,,»ired.       "'"  '"  ™"^''  '"''''«••  ^  ^'«'i-te  thu  than  if  the  nervous  defect 

Mr.  Jury. 

dmtrrha^"'^''™"''"""--'^^^^^  r.r'Y  i-  *'•''  --""^ 

«sutution  have  a  strong  tendency  to  m^kA  ,hl  }^  ^  '^-  '  *'""'«  that  poverty  and 
owing  out  the  fi, St  p.rt  of  your  u^est^oriliL""^''^'"  ^""^^  «n  inebriate  ■  b, u  fol 
ead  persons  into  drunken^ne  J  ilTnt^r  n'e  I T  '^"^  ^''"'"'•°"  ''>  "  J"""^"  '"  y  not 
trug«hng  hard  and  Buccessfuliy  to  bring  "n  their  oMH  '^"'"  ^"'"^  P^''''  P««Ple  '-ho  aJl 
Lkely  that  poverty  will  in  theij  case  SXm  lito  ilT^ISv  ^T'  ^"^  ""^  '»  '«  "" 
The  Chairman.  immorality  or  drive  them  into  crime. 

ob.er?atioi/do";oni.trtha.  '^^  ^'^  «"^    '-'k-i'"  -ho   have   come    und 

Oh.  I  think  thatTe  tSiesTtCL^Vl  ZT7  T  -PP-'- T  f  m,L  {7 

the  drunkards,  being  at  large.  '"m'tments,     I  think   they  suffer   more  through 

the  prevalent  oM'rutkSei';^in*';T"*'T'f-^^^        °'  0"*»"°  has  with  regard  to 
think  it  is  the  beat  plan  that  can  rXL^^  '^'l"  '"'«  '"  ''""'S  and  alleys     or  do  1.? 
got  some  facu  and  figures  that  .^^     T"'' '"  '"'^^'^  *«  ^^"^»^  «lrunkenneT?'    A    r  J 
ment  I  could  make.     iTve  t^kl  th^'^^'^'/Tr  *•"*'  'l»«"«on  betJerThan  anv  «^.'^ 

the  Scott  Act  a  few  yi:;^:^:'^^^'^;:'^^:^^^:  ^t  ^-- v'^^^^o^rd 

Act  was  in  operation,  t'at  the  commitments  ^ofh!' i  *'"'^. ""^y'  *''«••«  ^he  Scott 
fafty  per  cent;  while  in  the  surroundba  ^  .nf  **u°'  ^°^  drunkenness  decreased 
in  force,  drunkenness  increased  Th««  *  counties,  where  the  Scott  Act  w«V T„f 
^^ulUboth  as  regards  tf.;Z,tieJtt  ^S^M  aKr^^^•;?/°^  ''^y^^^^     - 

fsSfi  I  aTu  ^''J*'"  ^"^  **°  g'-onPB  of  2Ss  those  r  •  **  '''i  "°'  ^''"P*  ">«  «o^tt 
1886,  and  those  that  came  under  it  in  i««r    i     '     .       <=om>ng  under  the  Scott  Art  in 

and  1888  ;  the  whole  aS  aSble  for  \l      *"''  '^'''^'''^^  ""''''••  '*  doling  the  years  l«ft? 

0    those  counties  for  the  JI^™  1887  andlSKh'  °^««'»r"°"-     ^  "-«  here\he"et'rd 

of  the  same  counties  for  1883,    884  and  S     k"  * •'  ®"""  ^*='  ^»«  *»  operaUon  and 

see  from  these  that  the  commi  ments  durfnl  mT.yZT'.  '"  °P^'^*'°»-     Yo"  !?H 

hfty  ,«r  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre<^3rg*years       '^      ^  ''"'''PP"'^  ^°^"    invariab  y 


. • B  J°«" 

1883. 

1884. 

18S5. 

1887. 

1888 

Klffin 

Kent 

Lambtiin 

92           82 
23           26 
"6          106 

57 

18 

130 

6 

2.5 

7 
38 

U 

Lanark 

64 

Lee,|gandGrenville 

9 
19 
18 
21 
10 
71 
»8 
431 

7 

«    1         4 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Northumberland  and  Durham 

185            80           24 
20             6             8 

31 

7 

"ntario 

Peterborough 

26 

1 

30 

49 

48P' 

26              6 

*             0 

12 
0 

^Vciiington  

27 

32 

886~ 

"             26 

Totals  

__22 
160 

21 

aos 

I    ( 
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Here  are  the  reconis  for  the  8»me  year*  as  regards  oight  oouiitiea  that  adopted  the 
Scott  Act  in  188G  and  1887,  and  repealed  it  in  1888,  with  the  re8ulti  for  the  year  1889  : 


1883. 


Bruce   

Dutferin  

Huron 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Renfrew  

Simcue 

Dtmrla* 

Totak 


10 
0 

5 
18 
38 
17 
87 

8 


1884. 


178 


3 

1 

4 

17 

51 

27 

99 

9 

311 


1886 


1««7. 


1889. 


2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

0 

U 

5 

38 

0 

2 

2 

35 

16 

1 

4 

81 

m 

8 
4 

2 

17 

(".5 

4 

46 
2t< 


175 


These  figures  shew  in  a  remarkable  way  the  decrease  in  the  commitments  durins; 
the  years  1886  and  1887  as  compared  with  1883  and  1884  when  the  Scott  Act  was  not 
in  force,  and  as  compared  again  with  1889  after  its  repeal. 

(Mr.  Spence  also  put  in  evidence  a  table  showing  the  number  of  commitments  for 
drunkenness  in  the  years  1884  and  1887  in  eighteen  counties  which  cliansjed  entirely  from 
license  in  1884  to  Scott  Act  in  1887,  the  aggregates  being  692  in  the  former  and  186  in 
the  latter  year  ;  a  table  showing  the  number  of  commitments  in  1884  and  in  1887  in 
fifteen  counties  under  license  in  these  years  the  aggregates  in  this  table  being  nearly  alike 
but  the  numbers  in  some  instances  varying  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  Essex  103-4rt , 
Thunder  Bay,  705-148  ;  York,  1,661-2,166  ;  and  a  table  giving  the  commitments  in  seven 
counties  under  license  in  1884  and  under  the  Scott  Act  in  1887,  the  aggregates  being 
969-941.) 

I  will  now  give  you  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  seven  counties  from  license 
in  1884  to  Scott  Act  in  1887  :— 


Brant    

Carleton    

Frontenac     

Lincoln  

Middlesex    

Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound 
Viotcria  and  Haliburton    . . 
ToUU 


68 
314 

76 

39 
44C 

16 

ao 


969 


112 

28t> 

108 

21 

4&{ 

8 

2 

941 


061 


iea  that  Hilopted  the 
ti  for  the  year  1889  : 


1886 


1W7. 


1889. 


a 

6 

H 

3 

3 

4 

4 

0 

2 

6 

5 

17 

38 

0 

ti-) 

8 

3 

4 

SB 

16 

46 

■1- 

4 

29 
17B 

oommitments  durins; 
the  Scott  Act  was  not 


)r  of  commitments  for 
clianged  entirely  from 
the  former  and  186  in 
I  1884  and  in  1887  in 
able  being  nearly  alike 
gree,  as  Essex  10345  , 
I  commitments  in  seven 
,  the  aggregates  being 

a  counties  from  license 


1884. 

1887. 

68 

112 

814 

38() 

75 

108 

89 

21 

44e 

401 

16 

8 

ao 

069 

1 

1       2 

1      941 

1 

or  Oanri^lVrwTgVh'e  tirc^SJL?^^^^^  irr  '-V^^-^*— *  Territon. 
inclusive.  The  figures  in  one  casrare  tXn  .v^  ^^'","^  ^°'"/'"'  y**"  '»^«  '«  '««9 
the  other  from   the  criminal   statute     ThoJ.fi  ^"'•"^  ««venue  returns  and  in 

amount  of  liquor  imported  undeT^imits  wt^>o!or  ".,'"  '^^'  '"•  *'"'  y""  ^'^'^^  ^^e 
ness  0,  and  total  convictions  of  aifkinds  60  In  issfli""'  '  '-'"r**'*  *'"'  ^'"'  ^'•""''«''- 
under  permits  was  21,636  gallons  •  the  conv^H-nn.  /  J  r  'l"*"*'*^  »'  ^quor  imported 
victions  37.  In  1888  the  5uSy  of  lic^rrt.r^'";  drunkenness  10,  and  the  total  con- 
convictions  for  drunkennesr36a?d  total "onvStK.'?''"^'''"''''  T  '^^^^  «•"'>'"' ' 
of  liquor  imported  under  permits  wm  161  SJgJTnnni  ^'y^':  '««9-  ^'"^^  q"»n'ity 

and  total  convictions  232.  neroTthi.  t'fil^  •'  convictions  for  .Jrunkenness  41, 
liquor  imported  are  the  returnX  the  callenStr  '"  "'"d.  that  the  returns  for  the 

months  ending  September  of  the X^S" W  re?er  *'"  °''^"  **"  '°'  *»>«  *^^«'^« 

woulJ-lii^ti'lkirs  'suZenf Zt  7til  our  ^'^^  •  "^'T  '«''^'"«  ^"^  '•-^•-  ^ 
especially  drunkenness.  ^SSJ^jLVr  IZf  ^^PTi^ ^^''^  invariably  crime  and 
ment  here  which  I  would  likryou  to  l^k'^It  I  '  "^^  *'"'  ^'''"  ^*^*-  '  •'"^^  "^  "^ate- 
different  provinces  of  the  DominC  ld7t  vari^  iT"*.^  •T'l!  "•*'  consumption  in  the 
in  the  province  that  is  underTcLupt^„  ISio;  th^  Vu^  "*'  '*'•'"'  °'  *^«  '«'-"^°'-y 
the  separate  provinces  for  the  year  1^^^!,  ^  JiZ'  u-  P*""J\*P't«  consumption  for 

under  the  Scott  Act  less  than  gallons  New  Ri^  L  •  r*^""""  ^^""^  *"'*"d-  «'>t*'-«>y 
out  of  fifteen,  slightly  more  thin  n'llonr  x  Z  ■'  ""^  "°""*»'"'  ""'^«'-  ^<=o"  Act 
Act  out  of  eighteVabJ^itl  3  gallons -Oarhln-r.^  '^°""*'«''  "^'^^^  «°ott 

hibition  3J  gallons     ManitoiCrlJ  'ai?nnS^r  7   \  -"""J  territory  under  municipal  pro- 

ritories  un'der  prohibition  takre3\y'p;"^l'^LTo^''"'r'  ""-^  ^''^  ^<'"'>^^'«^^  ''«'■ 
under  the  Soott  Act  part  of  the  tb,e  out  ort?.-^!  ^^IT  '   ^°'f'°  seventeen  counties 

Columbia  entirely  und^  Hcenii^^Ktletrtr^^^^^^^^^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

A.  AS:  tVe;  da  '  *'"'  ^'"^  "«"^«  «'^«  »  '--  '^-  0'  ^he  amount  of  li.uor  consumed  J 
The  Chairman. 

licens^.  w^ulJ",;^  ^Z^iXeX^'^ZZT'/l  ^^Tfr'''''  ^'  *''—'-  «' 
reduce  the  number  of  licenses  would  be  Zlbu  1 1  not  Ji." M'lf  "l  tJ'^*'^™  "'**  '^''"''^ 
being  made  higher  would  interfere  wieh^iLXtir  ^t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

men  ^0^7 ,':^^XZ'SZ  ItstraTha/^r^'  T  '''  °J  '"^  °^  ^»'- 
class  of  men  ?  A.  'fhe  license  w3  be  ncS^S  tZ  M  P'*"''  'l''*"  ^^  *  •^^"^^ 
have  to  do  a  larger  buriness  to  make  it  pay  '  "'""''^  '"^'^  *•***  ^^^y  ^<'"»<» 

Mr.  Jury. 

beenU^rr':tredrr?"^^^^  ^r  --^  ^«  '^O'  "-  ^Here 

with  the  increase  of  the  popdation  theit  J«  K  ,'"''  i''*'  i*«'  y*'"  proportionately 
place.  I  think  that  i^Lr^coZVJiTiilf^^^  leas  than  before  the  reduction  took 
licenses  and  half  the  popufatTonZ^lJ  i  t  I'^u^Tt^sumTdT  '*'  ^"'"^  ^^  "^"^ 

sameU';Li;is°a:TaSg7JuTt"7Jru?kr"  *'"%"  *  ^-^'^  '•«^-*'- >  ''^  ^^e 
you  take  our  population.  eve^*tJXman  .««,?.  TT  u-  ^T"*°  '  '  ^'^'"'^  »'  least,  if 
drunk.  There  were  5,000  Se  court  d-„t.^'  T*?  '>*'''*»»"y  ««*«  drunk-absolut^ly 
vAi^anf.  t«  sav  that  th'-      E  drunkards  last  year,  and  I  don't  think  it  -s  e-^rZ 

ccTrt  aslh^^  f™  r^^Lra^onr^hfs  "ofeth^^'^'lf  ""t  '^'^  °«'  ''^^'"  ^^^'^ 
We  have  a  populatioVof  200^00?n  T^rl.  ^^.'''t  *"'°"8'''  "P  '^'«™  the  magistrate, 
therefore  I  ^^that  eve^ry  te^mrn  bSitot  °/ d^nk^a"?."^^  ^''^'^  "«  ''''''  ■"-  ^ 
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Dr.   Ro8EDRU(lll. 

Q.  You  lay  that  high  Hcenne  would  not  neoeswrily  decraaie  the  amount  of  drunken- 
new  iu  the  tiominunity  ]  A.  No  ;  my  experience  is  that  the  most  re8|)ectablH  mloona  in 
Toronto  are  the  ones  that  aell  most  liquor,  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  licenHe  simply 
leads  the  proprietorH  to  push  their  Ixisiness  so  m  to  make  up  the  increased  cost.  The 
more  disreputrtlilo  the  laloons  aro  made  the  less  will  he  the  oonsuraptiun,  because  thuy 
wi:i  be  frequented  by  the  lowest  class  of  drinkers,  or  by  habitual  drunkHnU. 

Mr.  JuRV. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  consumption  greater  at  the  more  respectable  houses  becauso  they 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  guests.  If  you  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  will  not  men 
drink  at  these  low  dens  which  are  in  uo  way  controlled  by  law,  and  will  there  not  be  more 
liquor  sold  in  the  aggregate  than  if  you  had  a  fair  number  of  well  conducted  houses  ( 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dives  and  the  lowest  places  make  many  people  drunk. 

Dr.  KosKBRt'uii. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  of  which  you  are  Secretary — the  Dominion 
Alliance  ?  A.  Our  object  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  We  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  tratKc,  and  to  secure  this  through  total  prohibition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
anxious  a«  far  as  possible  to  enlighten  public  opinion  and  to  obtain  a  restriction  of  the 
traffic  and  the  enforcement  of  all  prohibitions  and  limitations,  and  we  seek  as  much  as 
possible  to  secure  tho  election  to  all  legislative  and  executive  political  positions  of  repre- 
sentatives who  are  known,  avowed,  and  trustworthy  supporters  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Alliance.  We  aim  at  total  prohibition,  but  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  assistance  of  all  auxiliaries  in  our  work  even  although  they  do  not  go  so  tar  as  we 
would  like. 


RoBT.  Ci:k(stie,  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  sworn. 

Mr.  Christie,  before  giving  evidence,  drew  attention  to  reports  which  had  appeared  in 
the  "  World  "  and  "  Telegram,"  to  the  etfect  that  the  chairman  had  condemned  in  rather 
strong  terms  the  system  of  compiling  the  gaol  returns.  These  reports  attributed  to  the 
chairman  the  use  of  the  expressions  "  abominable  "  and  "  worthless."  Mr.  Christie  con- 
tended that  they  were  as  well  compiled  now  as  they  had  ever  been,  and  that  as  regards 
the  figures  themselves  they  were  supplied  by  the  gaolers  and  whatever  inaccuracies  might 
appear  could  not  be  charged  to  the  official  staff. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  while  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  used  the 
words  attributed  to  him  in  the  papers,  he  had  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the 
gaolers  in  some  instances  sent  in  returns  classing  recommittals  only  for  the  year  under 
review,  whereas  others  gave  the  recommittals  for  the  whole  period  for  which  they 
were  available;  in  other  words,  in  some  of  the  gaols  the  recommital  of  |)ri8oner8  meant 
recommittals  for  one  year  only  ;  whereas  in  others,  they  meant  recommittals  for  the  whole 
period  ovpr  which  the  gaoler's  knowledge  of  the  man  extended. 

Mr.  Ohristie  remarked  that  he  merely  wished  to  set  the  matter  right  and  that  it'  the 
reports  were  improperly  compiled  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Department. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  recommitments 
should  extend  over  all  the  years  of  the  prisoner's  history  known  to  the  gaoler,  or  whether 
they  should  be  for  the  current  year  in  which  you  ask  for  the  statistics  ?  A.  I  would  take 
them  for  the  current  year,  because  I  do  not  think  that  with  the  changes  continually  going 
on  in  the  personnel  of  the  gaol  there  is  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information. 
Naturally  the  records  go  back  for  a  great  numbier  of  years,  but  with  one  man  following 
another,  I  quesiion  whether  they  ca-.  be  worked  out  with  any  great  amount  of  accuracy, 

Q.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  man  brought  up  for  some  serious  offence.  The  judge 
wants  to  know  whether  this  man  was  in  gaol  before.     "  No  "  ;  the  gaoler  would  say 
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he  WM  not.  I«c«um  he  had  no  •nf,.»    i  - 

the  gMie,  ,  »«u„,J«„  duty  to  kwD  1  JlL?i  *  T"^"""'*"""'*  ^X^'n't  him.     I  think  it  i, 

Hon.  Mr.  DHtRv.  *       ^      "^"^  ftwi-tance  I  can. 

Q.  The  report  which  we  received  nt  fk^ 

The  Ohaikma.v. 

Mr.  Jury. 

The  Chairman.  extended  to  the  common  gaola. 
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12,531, iind  of  that  iiumU'r  4,777  w»'re  fordriinkniinflta  wml  diwrderly  conduct,  of  .ourMi- 
you  »re  •w»r«  that  undt'r  this  ht»ad  we  embriUMf  not  only  drunkenneM  but  din  )rderly 
conduct. 

Q.  What  AN  your  views  im  to  the  Immi  method  of  dealing  with  that  clau  «f  our  gaul 
population  ?  A.I  am  of  opinion  that  no  gooil  rcaulta  from  incarcerating  men  in  thf  g^ol  for 
drunkeniieu  siniply.  I  think  that  ayitom  only  tenda  to  deliaae  men,  oupecialiy  the  man 
who  in  a  now  Iwginner  who  haa  fallen  into  vice.  I  have  l)een  even  more  improweii  witli 
thin  id*-*  witbin  the  last  year  or  two  than  I  waa  before.  When  a  man  beoomen  aswK-iateil 
with  gaol  life  he  gradually,  aa  hia  viciou*  inatincU  develop,  cornea  to  look  upon  the  t(ai>l 
as  a  rPAting  place  for  a  time.  Hia  Triendi  foraake  him,  hit  comradea  forsake  him,  and  hi' 
judgra  that  a  little  isolation  in  gaol  would  be  the  right  thing  for  him  ;  but  while  this  gwi 
on  the  gaol  does  not  Ixsneftt  him  morally  in  any  respect.  It  simply  is  a  place  for  him  to 
recuperate, and  it  renders  him  more  capable  of  doing  violence  to  his  moral  conduct  by  drink 
when  he  goes  out.  A  poor  fellow  with  the  D.  T.'s  thinks  I'll  stop  short  if  I  only  K'et  into 
gaol,  and  then  when  his  term  expires  he  goes  out  aiul  comes  back  again  and  will  gel  th>' 
same  remedial  work  applied  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  this  class  are  of  much  help  to  their  familieH  ' 
A.  I  think  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  w.;fr  of  the  tramp  class,  without  any 
family  relationship  amonst  them  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  those  who  have  families  depend 
ing  upon  them  are  of  very  little  asflistunce  in  maintaining  thone  families.  After  the  first 
or  second  offence  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  aro  a  burden  rather  than  anything 
else  upon  the  family. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  both  to  men  and  women  so  far  as  your  observation  goes  ?  A.  It 
Applies  to  l>oth,  but  particularly  to  women. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  female  drunkards  who  go  to  gaol  are  largely  prostitut*  s  I 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  <|uestion.  8o  far  as  the  Mercer  Reformatory  is  concerne<i— that 
is  the  only  |)lace  that  has  come  directly  under  my  experience— I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  alcoholic  liquor  is  taken  largely  as  an  assistance  to  crime,  to  fortify  ftnd  brace 
up  those  who  are  not  absolutely  vicious  in  themselves. 

Q.  Take  burglars  for  example  1  A.  You  soaroely  ever  find  a  drunkard  a  succeHNful 
burglar.  He  cannot  afford  to  be.  He  must  be  alert  and  an  expert  in  his  work, 
and  consequently  he  is  not  a  drinker  unless  he  abandons  bis  work  for  a  time  and 
lives  upon  his  [>e\l  ;  then  he  goes  bick  to  his  old  habits,  but  when  he  comm  noes 
burglary  as  a  profession  he  stops  drink  or  he  is  caught.  Now  in  regard  to  women,  I  aiu 
of  opinion  that  any  immoral  conduct  is  evidence  of  the  character  being  defective,  and  I 
wfiuld  only  judge  of  the  predilection  to  any  particular  vice  or  crime  as  an  evidence  of 
the  weakness  of  their  character.  A  person  who  will  drink  to  excess  is  liable  to  commit 
other  excesses.  The  drunkenness,  both  in  the  case  of  a  male  and  female,  I  think,  is  more 
an  incentive  or  stimulant  to  help  them  through  than  a  result  of  an  innate  desire  for 
the  stimulant  itself. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  the  drunkard  taking  to  that  career  1  A.  I  think  it  wm 
very  well  put  indeed  by  Mr.  Spence.  I  think  it  is  the  deficient  condition  of  the  man  that 
impels  him  to  drink.  It  is  not  merely  a  taste  but  a  desire.  I  have  been  told  by  many 
lor  example  that  they  blame  the  liquor  ;  they  say,  "  if  I  could  leave  liquor  alone  I  would 
be  all  right."  I  have  said  to  them  when  they  have  been  talking  in  that  way  "  Why  doni 
you  leave  it  alone,"  and  the  reply  has  been  "  I  wish  I  could,  I  have  been  promised  help  from 
every  source  if  I  would  do  so  but  I  cannot  do  it."  It  simply  means  a  weak  nervous  con- 
dition, and  the  drinking  is  continued  in  order  to  tone  up. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  continued  commitment  of  these  people  to  the  common 
aajsy]  doi'-s  no  "ood  at  all  1     A.  No  good  at  all,  it  aggravates  their  condition. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  that  wonld  remedy  this  state  of  things !  A. 
I  have  thought  of  the  subject  a  great  deal,  hut  I  have  never  come  to  a  satisfactory  con 
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}baervation  goes  ?     A.  It 


I.W  which  -ould  uke  Kold  of  olJh  lil  «   .;T",*'"'"f  '•"»'"««»•'«  to   «Ht  .  i'-nerl 
0  -..Tved  your.Hf.  there  i.  .„  SinlZ  S!      *  l^h'  J  *"''  ''°'^  '*  "'"•     A"  you  "pithni 
ihoC-you  want  to  rewh  J.  th;  r^^^r     Tl' «    fiffl    T."*- «""J*  '"'  "^  '"'•f  ">  claJ.    K 
numlK,r  of  ,*opIe  who  would  not  dedlre  thn  ll!      •  '^  '•"•  *•""  T'"  '*«"'<'  ""''  M'  ite  a 

«ubl..hed  with  the  object  of  reclaimb«  m^  ,  "r  /hJ '  ".  "   ''"''"^'    '"titution    v  .re 

nor  could  you  under  the  exUting  law  n.„ke  hi.^!    I         '""^'  '•*'  '"""'''  "«'  Ko  volunUnly 
re-j-h  the  n.iddio  ola«  and  the  iSweri  in^' daf.  '"  r'"P"'"°'"y-  The  .Umeulty  i.  £ 

.hat ..  one  great  rea«,n  I  try  I  fi„d  a  re-nlTy  tr  thi,  [Z^'T^,!';,  '••'■"-'  ^     A.  Ye.! 

;o.L\:r^^^^  kind  or  treatment 

better.  I  think  t  would  be  a  wvi„g  to  tKuntv  J  i.  *^  ?u>  ''°"'''  '^  "n'"«n«.ly 
would  not  e.t.bli,h  more  than  one  such  reformatorT.nH  t""**  Z^^""  .""*«  J""*'-  =  »»•»  I 
It  (loe«  not  follow  out  my  idea  of  ..nnHnVr  .  ^. '"'*  ^  ^"""'^  '"•ke  it  exDerinient*l 
upon  the.e  men  being  ke^ tt.^  ;lr  rlTu^r  '"Jb"'  "°"''  **«  "-eJa^rTro'S 
arecioBelyconneote<l  with  this.  Youar^awZlLT  r^^'^  '""'  "*''«'*  'l"eHtiona  that 
a  question  whether  or  not  the  poJuUrvoTe  'f  th  "' '"r  '"  '  ^"'^"'''ie  •««  and  i?i 
would  conwnt  to  the  establiahment  Janbs   tuUo'„  S^^^^^^^  ""«  ""''^d  States, 

^-en  o.  .„  expenditu.  „ece«ary  to  ml^ S;  J^ott^^l^lTl^^^^^^^^^^ 

th«  claas  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  wa^^Jr^lr   W«  H    i^'  "*^"'*"  '^  """'^  »-  -" 
winch  wan  8ubn.itted  to  the  legislature  ^howZthat  7hl    *''  *  '^t^'ical  return  prepnred 
tributmK  charity  in  small  sum!  throu«hZ3nLlkil  M  «*P.?''»t'"^«  ^««  greater  in  dis- 
there  had  been  erected  in  these  count1«.  ^rSlol         ""  'n  *°"'^  '"'^«  ^°.  P'^vided 
".y«ef  shewing  this  to  be  the  fact.     N?wThTv„  tH      ^.r*^''"^"'  "'•king  up  thl  figures 
and  I  have  thought  the  outlet  was  in  tSu  diritlon      fh„  7"'.  S"  "•*""•  «°°<1  ''^ 
really  practical  scheme  that  you  can  carry  oT  Vn»  ^      ^""^  """«  "  '«  8«t  at  Rome 
you  have  the  nece^iities  of  the  cJse  ^  consideT^n  Ir  *°' ^^P"'*'' °P'»'^ 
m  workmg  up  a  condition  of  matte«  that  would  .Li        ""^"^  ""'^  '  d°  "«'  believe 
expenditure  where  it  could  be  avS  t  vTew  of  Jhe  *?  f  ^""^  '"'•««  »°>ountof  outlay  or 
to  bear  the  larger  share  of  this  expend {111^1!        /u"*  'u  ^*  P"*""'  '»°"«'t  P«opIe  have 
mon  .^ols  ;  they  are  now  in  the  Xr«,  of  th«  -  ,*^-"«^*  °^  "''»  Pl'^  i  take  the  coT 

raised  and  rightly  so.  with  reference  ^  th  ^i^nt  If""''"  ^  «^'»t  outcry  has  £ 
r;^",  ^''^  "«»'^'  *»>«  old.  the  fe^bl^.  andKct  an  cLr"  '"tt  "'^  «*«'^  ^'O™  »» 
The  gaol,  were  not  intended  to  accommodate  th«v.L  1  *"?  "^  *''''°'^"  '"to  the  gaol. 
the  country  might  become  disgusted  wTthtol  el!b3?  P°P""ation.  but  it  is  possible  that 
camstancesitmightnotbeiuftifiabletoc™^^-  ^  a  system  and  under  certain  cir- 
expenditure  in  the  maintenlnce  eve„  o?  tTe  lr'^\?,-''*'  •'^'^"'^  '"^°'^«  »«»  8«-«»t  an 
keep  up  the  moral  status  and  condition  of  th?.  \  '^T'^  V"  ^^^""^  ^fi""^*  being  ma  le  to 
nd.ng  for  the  poor,  the  destitute  and  Zdi^luteT  ^""K'^'''  "^  "™'*«  «^«"  to  pr2 
b«=n  raised  as  to  the  incarceration  ;flu„aMc?in^h«  ^I'^^^^L'^  '"  **""  connection  has 
hrust  behind  the  bars  in  a  cell  to^«8oSiate  with  f-l  ^''"''i  T****  the  lunatic  should  be 
hat  regard  «s  a  disgrace  upon  thTSLntrbut  d?"V"™'"t'"  "  °"«  «'  '^e  thia^ 
I  pw^'^Je'l  for  in  this  way.  Take  the  Tn^nnfT  i  ^"^  ""'  ^^  '^"'^  they  should  not  be 
I  )«t  as  good  accommodation  for  l^J^l'S^jrl'^T--'^^^  *"''  ^""^-^  «-••     ThT.1  U 

I  Poe-n  ;  in  .ct.  the  place  where  ^l^T^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  jegs  their 
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because  it  has  the  name.  It  would  be  a  central  place  where,  if  there  were  another  wing 
or  ward  provideu  so  that  the  isolation  may  be  perfect,  you  would  have  all  that  is  required. 
The  gaoler  is  trained  to  his  business  and  the  matron  is  trained  to  her  business ;  and  if 
they  are  approved  persons  there  is  no  reason  why  lunatics  should  not  be  incarcerated  in 
the  gaol  until  a  decision  is  arrived  at  as  regards  their  condition,  and  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  regards  lunatics  and  in  some  instances  destitute  people,  the 
gaol  should  be  for  that  class  )  A.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  drunkard.  It  is  an  important 
consideration  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  relief  of  the  gaol,  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  him.  Under  existing  arrangements  you  have  s;ot  the  gaol  and  you  must  take  him 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  gaol  is  the  proper  place  for  confining  men  who  cannot  lie 
looked  upon  in  any  sense  as  criminals,  men  who  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  with- 
out a  proper  warrant  and  placed  in  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  a  warrant  ought 
to  be  issued  in  every  case. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  the  gaoler  at  Milton  had  exceeded  his  duty  in  admitting 
people  upon  a  blank  warrant  filled  up  by  a  constable  1  A.  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  constable  bringing  a  man  under  such  a  warrant  is  not  enough.  These  proceedings  I 
think  are  perfectly  unjustifiable. 

Q.  If  we  are  to  seek  a  practical  solution  of  this  difiiculty  by  establishing  one  or  more 
such  institutions  as  the  chairman  has  spoken  of,  have  you  figured  out  what  this  would 
mean  by  way  of  cost  to  the  country  as  compared  with  the  present  system  t  A.  I  have 
never  figured  it  out.     I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  some  cases  it  might  result  in  the  reclamation  of  these 
unfortunate  men  1  A.  Well,  that  is  a  subject  that  I  scarcely  consider  myself  capable  of 
dealing  with,  because  it  involves  a  great  many  questions.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  become  a  thorough  inebriate  there  would  be  much  chance  or 
much  hope  of  accomplishing  entire  reclamation  within  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  a  man  who  is  run  down  physically  and  has  become  as  well,  a  moral  wreck, 
put  him  in  an  industrial  reformatory  for  two  years ;  tone  him  bodily  until  he  has  found 
that  he  can  live  without  whiskey,  has  found  that  he  can  work,  is  there  not  a  chance 
that  a  few  may  in  that  way  be  scvetf  1     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  the  proposed  scheme  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
continued  recommitment  to  the  common  gaol  1    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Ontario  Government  to  try  an  experiment  in  tlie 
way  suggested  ?  A.  I  would ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  institution  for  the 
incarceration  of  drunkards  would  be  only  an  experiment  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have. 

Q.  And  we  will  have  your  support?  A.  That  is  another  thing;  you  know  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do 
with  these  matters. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  propose  that  this  institution  will  take  the  form  of  a  farm  and  a 
market  garden  with  other  kinds  of  employment  inside.  I  think  these  various  means 
of  occu|)ation  for  the  prisoners  would  go  largely  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment?     A.  Well,  I  believe  they  would, 

Q.  I  think  you  have  tried  to  introduce  industries  into  the  common  gaols.  Have 
you  succeeded  1  A.  No,  you  can  only  do  it  on  the  same  plan  as  they  had  in  England 
and  Scotland — get  oakum  for  them  to  pick  and  keep  them  employed  at  that. 
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be  infinitely  better  than 


[Hon.  Mr.  Drurt.  - 

IwouWthS  ffl  attin'i^JtUuUriLVSJve^r'^^  °'  «^P«»«« '     A.  I 

UbL^^^^^^^^  wo.kof  this  kind,     Must  it, 

ht.tut.on  not  be  of  a  provincial  chamct"  r  /    A   Thf  f "    '  expenditure,  and  would  the 
that  ha.e  undertaken  houses  of  refugTanS  indttSr^^^r  '"'*'"*'  ''^ '^ine  counties 

[d  ^-r^P^^^T:^:^:^^  rt,^-  ^n  p.posed  for  the 

i  ittempted  and  that  is  in  the  EasternXiinl^HnTei;  T'^  •'"  "'"'^  '  '>*^«  -«» 
4f  V^i^rS^^tL^^r^oU^enU^  llZ^ngof  the  co..on 

leans  and  in  obedience  to  natural  laws  thfrff'^'i""""''  ^""'"^  t'^  *he  mo?t  naturol 
«..at.d  this  class  from  societ/byhavTng^  T-'*"'"^  '^''  *^°««  -hoTaTe 

imk  that  they  are  going  to  better  tSm  toTnv^exLn.  k''"."  ^"-P*''^  "P«»  *h«™  ^id 
:ourh.ghe8t  privileges-association  Hbl^k  ft  dni-Y  ''""^'^^  **'«'"  ^»«^t  ^^  one 
ttent,  .specially  amongst  the  young;  and  «cLt  in^h  7 'if'/"  "•*'"••*'  '"'''«  *»  this 
-^red  a  measure  that  woui^d  m/et  th^Vp^pZlroftiS/^^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  bo  a  iust  thin.  .     •    .  '*''"' 

N.  after  one  Assize,  and  who  would  have  to  btSfn/°  T!T  "  P"«oner,  committed  for 
1.  It  would  be  agross  injustice.  I  would  imno««^?  °''*"^  V°"' '''«  °«^'  Assize  Court  ? 
bmple  for  infraction  of  the  rules  in  order  t?rinLl^ T"*-^  '°  ''^^  ^""^^^^  P"«onfor 
fere  an  institution  is  established  and  conduSn^r  ""P  '"'  '",  ''^^  institution  ;  but 
lace  for  holding  prisoners,  or  .«  a  reformatorj  tj^^nt  "if  *  ^  u  1° ^  Punishment  but  as  a 
link  that  in  many  cases  where  men  or  women  h^.l^A-  ^°"'''  ^  altogether  astray.  I 
Ingand  have  weakened  the  svstem,  weakened  the  bl  '""""'""^  "'"'  *°^  ^^""^  ««rt  of 
[nenilly,  you  would  have  more  idioorandTnsanrtv  T  ^'^^^  ''°*^.  '^^P'^*^'^  *»»«  '7^^^^ 
Iderany  other  system.  '     "'^  msanity  than  you  could  reasonably  expect 


^p  ^^^:^^i:i^,^  :U7^'f7f^^^  -'-  *»>«  p-n^ 

mraher  the  reverse.  Where  there  hT been  nrLt  i'^^^*'  .  %  «^Perience  has 
H  has  been  paid  to  that  classification  s^chZSZr  "'T^^'-tion  and  intelligent 
fclassifacation  in  the  ordinary  senseTsoZHmi*-,'''*"  ""^  """^^^  satisfactorily. 
h  mcarcerated  for  the  first  offence  and  m,t  a  d.'o  /"f/"'^  "^  '"'"^^y-  Take  youn^g 
esout  of  ten  that  would  prove  a  bpn^fi?  f^  ??*  ''^^  *'''""P  ^'th  them,  in  nine 

Meation,  such  as  some  /eople  advocate  ha^Tf  - '  *^T^°'«^  ^^^  *hat  cla  ?  ?ron 
itteT  o.^r  with  some  degree  oi  care  and  f  wHI  „i  *'""''"'  "^""^-  ^  ^*^«  thought  the 
^ihcatiou  is  that  there  ought  t^be  a  ai  J  •  ^  ^^?"  "^  ^'^'^^  "P^n  it.  My  idea  of 
ite.' classification  than  anyThat^yoLana^^^^^^^^^  institutions;  that  effects  a  much 

2.^.     The  nearer  you  LlowtCnatuAwTnd"thr''"''^r^^     ^  """^  ^^P'"*'"  i* 
"soners  the  more  good  will  you  Tlike l  tl  Loo  *  ^r 'J?"'"*!  '"T  '"  **"«  reclamation 
1   '^g-n  ^iththeyoungculpritXC  Lt  lLl"P       •   .^  '*''«  ^*  '^'^'^  t^^at  you 
'to  take  remedial  measuros  aVs-S   °    ■       ■  °°™®  »°  *^ept  in  crime      The  L-i- 

^the  boys  and  pS Tn  S^J^tirfoiVu^ch'r  "V*' •'''^^^^         I  wouW  begi^* 
me  that  would  work  to  mySitl  aoSlv^  Population.     If  I  were  drawing  up 

H  "^  the  first  place  '■stablKmp^  orVS^  Jt^^^^  *".^1*  ''"*°  »"y  «*her! 

h^-  ave^ion  to  the  name  indu^strKtraslf^I^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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to  give  them  that  name  some  think  would  be  to  brand  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  certain  auiount 
of  bad  reputation  from  which  they  could  never  get  relieved.     These  would  be  for  the 
youngest  juveniles.     Then  I  would  have  next  in  grade  the  industrial  schools,  after  tliat 
I  would  take  the  reformatories— both  the  Refuge  branch  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and 
the  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and  I  would  say  that  these  ought  to  be  another  gradn.    1 1 
would  then  take  such  an  institution  as  the  Central  Prison,  and  I  would  have  as  the  tinal  j 
grade  the  institution  at  Kingston.     I  would  if  I  had  my  way  sentence  no  boy  oi  girl  I 
more  than  three  years  to  any  institution,  because  I  think  if  you  give  them  longer  asoci  j 
ation  there  than  that  you  give  them  an  institution  character,  which  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.     The  internal  economy  in  the  matter  would  be  a  consider 
able  point.     Boys  sentenced  to  or  placed  in  this  institution  for  three  years  would  receive 
clothing  and  food  and  all  other  things  necessary,  and  would  be  graded  there  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  age  and  intellectual  ability.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  training  of  a  literary  or  educational  character;  I  would  say  it  should  be  | 
training ;  that  is  a  better  word  and  more  expressive  than  education,  but  it  would  hi 
school  nevertheless.     I  would  give  parents  an  opportunity  of  placing  children  there  fon 
specific  fee,  as  well  as  afford  opportunities  for  sending  boys  or  girls  to  such  a  place  by 
the  ordinary  process  in  court.     I  would  give  a  parent  the  right  to  place  a  refractory  child! 
there.     I  would  place  this  school  pretty  much  in  the  line  of  the  position  occupied  l)y  ear  j 
public  schools ;    I  would  separate  them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  Ontario  you  woulii 
require  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  would  make  them  available  for  the  community  atl 
large.     I  would  take  from  this  primary  school  a  large  amount  of  the  adverse  feeling  thatl 
parents  have  against  sending  their  children  to  be  incarcerated  in  an  industrial  or  refora| 
school.     I  would  have  it  a  school  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  would  take  the  restraintl 
away  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  would  have  the  boy  or  girl  educated  in  a  place  where  tliel 
associations  would  not  be  bad.     I  would  make  it  available  both  for  incorrigibles  and 
those  who  have  committed  first  offences— all  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten;! 
of  course  children  of  that  age  could  not  commit  very  great  offences.     Then  take  the  neitl 
grade,  the  industrial  school ;  you  would  have  to  provide  there  industrial  employment  ofl 
various  kinds,  but  in  its  furnishing  you  would  require  it  to  be  still  a  school ;  you  wouM 
require  to  have  farming  operations,  gardening  and  a  little  industrial  work,  machinerj 
and  other  requisites  for  the  development  of  the  character  and  industry  of  the  boy  tofi 
him  for  an  active  life.     The  main  idea  would  be  to  bring  him  up  just  as  he  would  be  in  a 
ordinary  average  home  in  Canada.     Then  we  come  to  Penetanguishene  Eeformatory. 
would  have  the  discipline  there  of  the  most  rigid  character,  and  the  training  there  woul 
be  in  keeping  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  boys,  parallel  almost  to  the  collegiate  insd 
tute  training  outsida      You  thus  provide  by  gradation  of  institutions  for  the  vanoi* 
ages  of  the  young  who  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  criminal  career.     The  first  would 
children  from  seven  to  ten,  the  next  from  ten  to  thirteen,  and  then  the  next  from  tliir« 
to  sixteen.     You  thus  get  the  grades  thoroughly  established.     I  do  not  say  that  yo^ 
would  secure  uniformity  of  ch-acter  in  this  classification,  but  in  the  ordinary  sohoi 
the  children  are  mixed ;  some  are  better  than  others,  some  boys  are  trained  much  m 
easily  than  others ;  there  would  bo  all  this  to  study,  but  I  would  not  sentence  a  child  it| 
had  the  making  of  the  law  to  more  than  three  years  in  any  institution  whatever, 
a  boy  still  proved  incorrigible  after  he  had  reached  this  institution  I  would,  subject  I 
the  authority  of  the  board  or  by  reference  to  the  committing  magistrate  or  judge,  hij 
him  transferred  to  the  next  in  order,  but  I  would  by  no  means  let  him  get  beyond  f" 
classification,  and  I  would  adopt  the  best  means  that  I  could  suggest  for  keeping  t 
within  control. 

Q.  What  effect  has  institution  life  upon  children  ?  A.  I  think  it  has  a  firsts 
effect  when  there  is  care  exercised.  At  suoti  an  institution,  for  example,  as  the 
Home  on  George  street,  an  immense  amount  of  good  is  done.  And  take  the  Orpbi 
home  on  Dovercourt  road,  that  institution  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  toj 
knowledge,  simply  because  the  managers  have  taken  an  intelligent  view  of  their  na" 
The  Boys'  Home  has  placed  in  the  country  a  great  number  of  boys,  and  I  don't  1 
that  there  are  two  per  cent,  of  those  taken 'from  this  institution— of  those  who  have  t 
there  from  the  time  they  were  infants  almost,  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  that  are  not 
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the  best  of  terms  to  the  m;tron8  of  Sse  UuutToS  ^"i^fV"'""'**""^  »"''  ''^"dly  on 
prevails  as  reg^ds  the  Dovercourt  road  Tns  tu  f^  "^  ^*  ^^  ^'"*'  *''"  '*™^  *^'"« 
ependent  spirit  amongst  the  child reTif  it  f,  !.»  °  J  institution  life  brings  about  a 
1-t.ng  the  peri,^  of  ^La^itJlltl^ ^l:^^:^^^^^^  ''  "^^  ^^ 


A.  That  is,  if  criminal  actions 


laresSi  mSlitaine^  P"«""  ''^'"  ^^  '<>  *»>«  o^herl 

I  withl  IZS^y^J^^  dte"nlt"thT*'*"°".°'  P"'^''^  -«*^«-  ^or  youths 

of  life?    A.  I  think  si.     But  tfe  prope'   petonsTnt T  '^^^'^^'^'^  of  that  kind 

I  proper  discretion  must  be  exercised.  ^  "*'  ^  engaged  in  the  work,  and 

aecom^piiSretwS  b^tU^'lnTnaSo:  .•?  t^'   'T^^   ''^^'^''^'   '*    it   could   be 
A.  Certainly,  the  nearer  to  ho^:m:yTZ^tt::::L'''''''''^  "^°-  '"*-  ^  ^-  * 

|child?enI?e?brL^Tn£tttt[;:^^^^^^^^^  P-^*«-  ^^^tem,  under  which 

Don't  you  think  that  this  system  w^t  a  i^^Ln^^.T"^  anything  of  institution  Sa 
I  ssachusette  system  would  be  the  best  thing  we  couW  b^v-?-.  •''^'  ^-  ^  ^^^'^^  the 
but  I  doubt  ,f  the  population  of  Canada  3d  heTlL  ?'  '^  ''  "  Properly  carried  out, 
placing  of  the  child  in  the  compulsory  or  orhnarv  M  i°  '"''P"'''  *''•*  So  far  as  the 
It  there  for  whatever  time  it  might  anD^Ltorv^n!^^'  "  «o«/emed,  I  would  only  keep 
[jears  would  simply  be  the  maximum  '^  ^  ""'"^  ^"^  ^'  ^'''  >*«  advantage.     tK 

N  ^tot^a^,  ts  ^Cu  rZ  'St^  V-'--n^  A.  I  do  think 
throughout  m  every  institution,  until  you  IT  to  ft  TV  ^^^  •'°**»««  V«tom 
hormatory,  but  then  we  must  have  the  means^of  rl.  •  .^''f"'  «"^^'  «»<*  ^  the 
h  sem  m  a  reformatory,  provided  voa  Lva  Th„  .  '^'~'°*-  ^  "^ould  favor  the  cottage 
[hmk  that  this  could  &  a'dopS  at'^J'tne  Jngite'nTwh  ^"P^'^'"""-     ^  ^^S 

kormatory  for  boys.     I  do  not  think  thafTrw^-uu     ^''^  P'^e^ent  population  of  the 

^ye  ot  the  boys,  if  they  had  been  bro^ht^tX^^t^^toi  Jlllvi^^^^^^^ 

Q.AtPenetanguisheneyoustillretainthewallsaroundtheinstitution.     A    Yes 

tr^^^y"^^^^  ''  -r  «PP-'-it7  ^or  running 

mk  of  doing  sof   A.  I  adn^t  that  the  t^aSrJT  ^°"°?i.  »>ut  the  boys  neve? 

fe\°';' *nd  you  get  from  five  to  seven  per  *enr?ffh«r^T  "  °o*  ^^  that 

think  that  those  who  could  not  be  nut  .fnl  !S  •    u^  ^"^^  *^*'  <'°»'d  not  be  trusted 

four  per  cent,  and  that  for  efghtv  o^niZl  «   '"  ^^T  ?°"''*  ''«  reduced  to  three  dr 

^ould  be  best.  ^'^'''y  ""^  ""^«*y  per  c«nt.  of  the  others,  the  cottage  system 

.     ^V^a  t1tt;t\^S*dSgT  1  ?;.-^-ry  from  the  centre  of 


£dp';-^'£r*siertir:r=^r^;^ri*t^*''^^^'  ^^  ^^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  ban  a  ^holoRon,^  .«>.  • 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Penetanguishene  is  isolated?  A.  I  do.  The  land  there ii I 
very  poor,  and  it  is  in  a  ridiculous  position  in  every  respect.  The  oxAy  redeeming j 
feature  is  that  it  is  in  a  good  healthy  place  for  the  boys. 

Q.  Is  the  trchnical  or  industrial  training  of  the  boys  there  what  it  ought  to  he  I 
A.  No.  Although  I  may  say  this,  that  notwithstanding  its  disabilities  there  are  few  j 
institutions  that  do  a  greater  amount  of  good.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  enquire  regularly,  f 
Some  seasons  there  are  quite  a  number  absorbed  into  the  po|)ulation  who  do  well,  atiA 
then  perhaps  there  are  some  who  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  I  believe  the! 
warden  says  that  when  he  gets  a  bad  boy  from  Penetanguishene  he  is  a  very  bad  b«| 
indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tli,it  if  the  institution  wire  made  moreattractiveby  theado|)tionoll 
the  cottage  principle,  and  by  providing  industrial  training,  and  industries  at  which  the  IdjiI 
could  find  useful  and  interesting  employment,  that  this  would  be  taking  a  step  in  the! 
right  direction?  A.  I  do.  I  would  take  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  and  put  ii  in  tii»| 
middle  of  a  400  acre  farm,  and  I  would  have  workshops  and  industrial  work  of  varioojj 
kinds  going  on,  and  give  the  boys  an  aptitude  with  their  fingers  and  hands  at  the! 
occupations  to  which  they  could  apply  themselves  through  life.  I  would  prepare  themj 
at  least  for  mechanical  and  for  farm  work  and  kindred  ocjupations,  when  their  tiiiit| 
expires  and  they  go  out. 

Q.  How  many  boys  learn  farming  there  ?     A.  They  all  learn  to  drive  horses  i 
set  potatoes,  but  that  is  about  the  extent  of  it.     They  plow  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  to  these  boys  to  give  them  only  a  little  fanil 
and    gardening    employment?     A.    I    think    their    opportunities    of    leirning    raucll 
are  very  moderate  indeed.     I  believe  that  quite  a  number  of  them  are   willing  iti 
who  take   their  part  in   manual    labor    of    any   kind;    but   they    could    be 
much  better  if   there  was   a   wider  field   for    their   agricultural    training.     I  thinl 
however,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  boys  ought  to  be  taught  industrial  work. 
large  majority,  eighty  per  cent,  of  them,  come  from  the  city,  are  entirely  a  verse « 
farming  life  in  the  country,  and  when  they  are  placed  in  the  country  they  never  tiln 
kindly  to  a  country  life,  but  find  their  way  back  to  the  cities  again      But  I  have  met^ 
great  ma?  y  from  the  villages  who  have  gone  into  farming,  and  they  have 
accumulated  a  little  money  and  are  doing  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  we  tried  to  get  our  waifs  in  the  citiJ 
and  towns  into  a  country  life,  and  absorbed  into  the  farming  community  ?  A.  I  tii'- 
80,  except  where  family  ties  interfere. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Penetanguishene  Reformatory,  have  you  ever  employed  any 
about  the  place?     A.  No,  I  have  tried  once  or  twice  female  supervision   there, 
with  no  success,  or  very  little.     I  thought  at  one  time,  and  I  still  think,  it  would  be  ^ 
desirable  to  have  a  matron  associated  with  the  other  officers,  to  oversee  a  certain  port 
of  the  work,  and  to  give  the  younger  class  some  idea  of  inside  work. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  could  be  better  done  under  the  cottage  system  I  i| 
think  it  could  ;  with  a  number  of  boys  of  the  smaller  ag<^s. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  is  thtre  any  supervision  whatever,  or  any 
care  whatever,  over  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  a<>,er  their  term  has  expired  at 
institution  ?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.   They  are  simply  thrown  out  into  the  world  again  ?     A.  Yes,  but  I  may  saytl 

in  every  case  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so,  the  superintendent  of  the  refon 

tory  has  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure  for  the  boys  a  home  and  a  position,  and  tl" 

are  not  a  great  many  who  go  out  of  that  institution  who  have  not  some  prosp* 

in    that  direction.     There  are  quite  a  number  in  the  institution  who  are  pardoned f 
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side  work. 

ler  the  cottage  system  I   i 


lion  whatever,  or  any  o 
their  term  has  expired  at 


t  A.  Yes,  but  I  may 
superintendent  of  the  refon 
home  and  a  position,  and  >}* 
vho  have  not  some  prosp 
bitution  who  are  pardonedl 


executive  clemency,  and  of  all  th^  ^    ,1  '  ^ 

a  boy's  discharge  aid  JL  JV^^"^  '"•''»*'»«  *nd  ".ontlTsoVetim^T  *       ^'"""^  *>«  " 

The  Chairma.v. 

I  Mr,  Jury. 

Ithe  record  £?  ?l        ^l"^^'     ^ou  are  to  suppose  thaTfhf"        7  ^*^^  *°  "^^P^'^d  upon 

Q-  At  Elmira  reformatorv  Mr  R.™i 
%  .s  Jm,thfi«l  he  «.„  .p^i  S  "r'""^  relie,  upon  the  reooris  of  hi,  ,„.rt,     „ 

>l«  i.  l2„T,    T  ?  ■■>"•'"»"  """  I  'koSd  ™~  to  H.  J'^'*  w""'  ■""  'o  l"  """l' to 
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Q.  If  you  had  provincial  machinery  for  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  indeterminate 
system  would  you  then  have  the  record  system  instituted  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  this  system  then  why  not  have  it  nowl 
A.  Because  I  have  always  had  regard  to  the  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction  that  the 
boys  would  feel  when  their  expectations  of  a  remission  were  broken  down.  Their  disposi- 
tion becomes  soured  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  to  them,  for  they  feel  that  they 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right.  There  is  one  boy  in  the  institution  now  for 
whom  I  have  made  two  appeals.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in  Ontario 
as  in  Quebec  ;  I  believe  they  have  the  power  there  and  exercise  it,  and  if  I  am  not  \m- 
taken  they  have  it  in  Manitoba. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  They  don't  say  so.  I  have  written  on  this  matter  to  the  governments  of  Quebec 
and  Manitoba,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  these  boys  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  in  the 
institution  in  mending  the  road  and  removing  these  big  boulders  which  are  an  obstruction 
and  an  eyesore  there  1  A.  If  •">u  had  seen  the  place  ten  years  ago  you  would  be  able  to 
realize  what  the  improvement  e  been.     I  admit  there  is  a  good  deal  that  could  b 

done,  still  we  have  done  a  good  .  ^1.     There  has  been  some  work  carried  out  there,  but  | 
there  is  no  result  of  it  to  be  seen  now  on  account  of  the  water  having  washed  over  it. 

Q.  Those  bi^  fellows  have  time  for  mauling  each  other  about  at  their  amuseraenti 
there,  and  why  can  they  not  be  employed  in  imparting  some  of  the  beauty  that  is  to  be  I 
seen  in  the  surroundings  of  the  warden's  house  upon  the  grounds  outside  1  A.  They  have  I 
done  all  the  building  that  has  been  going  on  round  there,  and  when  you  consider  thatj 
they  have  to  be  at  school  half  the  day,  and  the  other  half  they  are  employed  at  farming,  [ 
tailoring,  shoemuking  and  everything  else,  you  y\\\  see  that  there  are  not  many  left  fori 
these  other  improvements.  They  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  I 
the  buildings,  improvements  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  admit  that  you  might  be  I 
under  the  impression  from  what  you  saw  there  that  more  systematic  improvements  migbl| 
have  been  carried  out  in  some  respects,  but  if  you  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  wliat  bul 
been  done  there  by  the  boys  within  the  last  five  years,  you  would  say  that  they  have  be«nl 
fairly  well  employed,  taking  into  account  the  time  they  have  been  occupied  in  school  workf 

Q.  Oh,  we  had  it  all  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  had,  moreover,  the  opportunity  oil 
comparing  it  with  many  other  institutions  on  the  other  sid"?,  and  the  contrast  was  very! 
remarkable  between  the  surroundings  of  that  institution  and  the  surroundings  of  the  othal 
institutions  that  we  have  visited  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  look  at  the  disadvantagal 
we  labci.'  under.  Talk  about  blasting  stone,  would  you  give  the  boys  nitro-glyoerine  toj 
use  in  dislodging  those  ponderous  boulders  % 

Q.  I  don't  speak  of  these  but  of  the  stones  that  we  saw  on  the  road  there.  At  aom 
institutions  thr  t  we  visited  we  saw  the  boys  removing  as  large  stones  as  any  that  theiij 
were  on  that  road  ?  A.  Well  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  matters  very  much  bette 
there. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Christie,  that  you  are  in  favor  in  the  first  place, 
the  establishment  of  a  farm  in  connection  with  the  reformatory,  second,  of  the  cotti 
system,  third,  industrial  training,  and  fourthly,  you  would  like  to  see  better  machinei|l 
forgetting  the  boys  discharged  ?     A.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  these.     I  have  referred  to  tho^ 
matters  over  and  over  again  in  my  reports. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  penologist,  do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sepan 
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theossurHnceofa  great  many  scientUtu  whoso  specialty  lies  in  tint  direction,  that  tlm 
I>r«ir<li8e«8e8.  generally  classed  as  lunncy,  are  attributed  to  the  use  of  iLjuor  to  a  f«r 
larger  extont  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  DnvKY.  ,  j      i      ,   > 

Q.  la  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  become  criminals  because  they  are  drunkards  , 

A.  1  think  so. 

Q  For  instance,  a  man^^uanders  his  means  in  .Iruuk-nness  an.Meb.iu  ihery  anJ  he 
take,  to.rlm.tomikeuplmbsseii  \.  Yei.  an  I  not  oily  thvt,  bu--  h..  m,ral  nUure 
is  debased. 

Mr.  Jury.  . 

O  How  can  you  account  for  cases  where  children  who  are  oxcepuonally  w,  11 
brought  up  go  wrong  I  A.  I  think  it  is  a  .luostion  of  natural  .lev.-lopment,  and  it  is 
diSlt  to  say  what  may  bo  the  individual  influences  which  may  hive  been  at  work  up  ,u 
them. 

The  Chairman-. 

Q.  Are  not  crimes  against  the  person  largely  committed  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication  ]  A.  I  do  think  tnat  they  are  very  oft.n  perpetrated  under  the  inlluence 
of  liquor. 

Q    I    want    to   ask    a    question,    which    in    your  cfliciul    capacity   you    may  not 
care  to  answer.     You  know  that  there  is  an   idea   abroad  in    the    country  tha      I.e 
sSner    tTe    government  takes  the   control  of  the  county  gaols    the  be  ter.   and  tha 
Te  present  hybrid  system  of  municipal    and    government   control  is  not  a  good  on, 
A    I   have  no  objection  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  question,    but  it  is  hedged  round 
with  so  many  diliculties  that  I  have  not  come  to  a  satistaotory  conclusion  regarding 
t  myself.     In  the  first  placo,  the  diUlculty  of  the  gaol  Hystem  ,n  Ontario  is  its  incon- 
LTty     ts  want  of  uniformity.      There  are  no  two  gaols  alike       Every  county  «tarta 
with     he  idea  that  they  should  have  a  ditlerent  gaol  from    the    neighboring  county 
Sne  of  the   great  difficulties  I  have  had  to  contend    «ith   is  the  want   of  struclural 
unTformity  in  the  gaols;  and  you  have  to  attain  that  in  order  to  get  something  he 
a  uSm  system.      If    he  counties  were  without  the  structures   tha    we  have  at    he 
presentTimJ  the  matter    could    be    regarded  in  a  very   diflerent  light    but  there  h., 
been  a  large  amount  of  expenditure  under  the  present  system  and  what  are  you  to  do 
wUh  these  properties;   ai/you  to  do  away  with  the  values  that  arc  already  created. 
Tt  would  be^mpos8ibie  for  J  government  to  manage  the  gaols  of  tins  country  fron. 
central  position ^n  account  of  the  want  of   uniformuy,  the  want  of  the  adoption  n 
many  respects  of  principles  that  would  have  adapted  them  to  the  necessities  o 
Se  as  a  whole      I  hold    to   the  principle   that   every   criminal  is  a   ward   o    the 
Snment  and  should  be  taken  in  charge,  and  should  be  kept  under  the  survei  Ian 
S  the  government  without  any  interference  from  any  other  authority.     But  we  are  1 
in  a  democratic  age.  and  I  don't  know  what  governmenc    coase.vauve  or  liberal,  hav.n 
the  controTof  tho  expenditures  of  the  province,    would  care  to   take  up  the  ma  J 
of  constructing  a  new  series  of  gaols  without  having  the  vie.vs  of  the  people  dir«^ 
beforhem.  ^Governments  now  hesitate   to   enter  .nt,o  ^"X  '.-'•lM"-°J*'«,^7;.t 
expenditure,  for  they  know,  that  there  is  always  danger  of  iheir  being  culled  u,.ont.| 

answer  for  them. 

O    Do  vou  think  that  with  some  of  our  small  coumy  populati.ms  it  would  bo  bettert»| 
have  district  gaols  ?     A.  It  would  be  as  well  in  s  m-  ca...  ;    -   I  w  ...  i  l.ko  to  say  as  1 
plted  out  this  afternoon,  that  the  county  gaol  bein.  u  e  a,  -r  u  •  ■ ,  ic.  wt.o    ave  .  n      t^ 
no  offence,  and  other  persons  who  have  committed  ....  <.«  -..•  .  v.u  ''-"  ■'"  '^»-,""''''"f  J 

for  puttina  them  in  the  most  convenient  form.      I  •   *  • ^  ..      o  Up.! 

would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say  what  is  to  take  vmu  „    .:•  ..    -..u.t.es  themsel>«»| 

I  fear  would  have  great  difficulty  in  determining  th   q  .  ->  ,  u 
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paid  V:!:r:;::trT^v:  r'T'^  r '-'-'''  *••"  '-^^  i^^^^^o^^,,,, 

HOine  other  source  and  it  would  L  all  .iglt!  """"'^  ""'  ''"*""   ^''^  P'-'^P'"  I'- "t  "™". 

Dr.  RosEHRtoii. 

an.  f  Sr^Jt^[^:t.?x  z^!i.^'^h!;rrr^^-^^i  ^°r  ^-°^  p^^-- 

would  work  well.  I  think  one  of  the  arZre^^L^ 7  T'^^  Z^'  ^  ''«  not  think  it 
H -onon.y.     The  cost  of  transfer  of  pSnirsTr^r^^^^^^^^^  g-°l  »>«'ng  in  the  county 

only  a  t.;w  district  gnols  ami  great  distancesZl  to  .«*?  n"?r  "  «"""*''  '^"'1  '^  y«"  had 
prisoner  ..s  arn-sted  to  the  pla^e  where  ."  h«  to  put^n  h?  '''  T  ''"-'  ^^"'^  ^'»«'-«  ^^e 
mvohed  would  bo  con.siderable.  P"''  '"  '"^  puntshiuent,  the  expenditure 

n.o„t;L^;iirrr;S;;!  ;!;d:sr:sS;Kte-''--  -r-  -^^  ^'^-  ^^-em- 

would  largely  relieve  the  county  uaos  of  fhi^/*''^'^''""''  '^"^  disorderly  classes  it 

It  would.     1  think  that  if  the Vols  wcie  relievrdTH''' "=,  '^'\  "''"  takes  place      'a 

«rd.  anil  ihe  vagrants  that  are  Sow  sent  the  e   ami  U"l  ^     P'P"'ation'the  drunk! 

t.on.  they  would  be  large  enough  for  all  practicaTpurposes  "  ^''°P"'  P™""  P°P"^«- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhury. 

nes,  S  S^'^uS  r:^r:^t^;r^;;2;SSa;^  PH-.  as  regards  the  wilHng- 

and  nnprovemcnts,  such  as  removin-  XZlJT'    T-  ^^^'T       ^-  ^»  "'"a"  alterations 

ttle  diUicultv,  and  I  have  exper^^ced  fft  Mt   e  rf  1       "f  °/  *  '?  structures,  there  is  very 

been  edecto.1  i„  Toronto,  Belledlle  and  Ot  awa  S  '  jf  "' k'  «"^J>  alterations  as  hive 

fh   f'^'TTf  «"t-     'J^his  has  be;n  especially  the  c'e  at  ol"  ^'"^  ?""%"""'«  ''^  ^^  *» 
the  length  of  threatening  a  mandamus      T  L      T  i        ^"*^a  ^'''ere  I  have  had  to  eo 

Ottav^-a  gaol  and  seen  the  excelSt  reans'fotcSidrtL:?f.;^°".  '"^^^  ^'^''^'^  ^'« 
That  plan  was  suggested  by  myself  and  worked  o.trnrT        *-7  ''^'''^  *^«'-«  n««^- 
gaol  IS  now  a  liist-class  structure.     I  haT no  diS.lf- ^  '''''"'^''"  *'^''*  ">e  Toronto 
Toronto  to  take  in  hand  io>provements  that  h^e  biln      ^- '?  «'^*V'S  ^^^  committee  in 
ook  the  matter  up  with  energy  and  c  trS  itZ      I  ^^"'^io^t  there  recently.     They 
deal  of  time  to  consider  but  efenfcual  yTh  d  the  wlr^  .'"  ^'^Y^^t  '^^y  '^'^  ^  ^^el^ 
people  went  into  it  with  considerable  hJ^T      .   7i        ^^^^-     ^'^  ^^e  Lind.^ay  gaol  the 
couple  thousand  dollars  and "211 ,    ^o I'for  lit^ti''''^.  ^"r*^^*'^^  ''  ^'^^otl 
acomplete  gaol.     I  have  never  found    he  authoitrof  f/""^  '''^  P'^^P'^'  ^"^^  ^^us  had 
except  in  the  case  of   Ottawa      In   Xr  cases  I  hi    ?  '''T'J'J  ^'"-^^tlMisputed. 
UentU  and  the  gaolern,   but  not  to  any  great  o'tenfcTh  ^T^J'^'^'^^Y   between  th^ 
las  he  ,s  the  chief  executive  officer,  must^ocSnv  the  si^L-''"^^^  ""'^^^^'ty-  «<>  Jong 
Iconfonn  to  his  wishes.     I  do  do  iot  see  ho w  Vhe  ZllT  ^T '  "P-^  ^''^  ^^^^''  «fao«W 
Ithe  event  of  the  Government  assuming  control        ''^'"^  °*"  ^e  relieved  very  much  in 


Ifound'^astHydrso.""'  *'"  ^^'"'^  *°  "°'^'-^-«  ^^ur  instructions? 


very 
A.  I  have  never 


tiso„ts^aXhl'';J;pe?r.ntemTnl^^^  ?«  »-d  discipline  of  the 

fent  of  the  turnkey  ?     A.  Then  Invert  the  nuesS  ^!i*^  ^'  '"l""'^  "^'^  '^^^^  *he  appoint 
I've  officer  and  he  is  responsible  forX  perforance  o?  t^T  ^'  '^l  '^'''^ ''  ^'^^  «-««"■ 
N  he  supervise  the  institution  thorou^hlvTn  fT.    k     ^  "^U^^  °"  ^''^  P^'-t  ^^  the  gaoler 
f ppolut  the  officers  ?  °"^*''^  '"  '''^  ^^^e""®  of  his  having  any  autho?ity  to 

t^^^^^^^^^^^  .key.  or  would 

y'^^Z^T^'T.o'i^^^^^^  -"ed  upon  to  account  for  the  pri. 


•^£Mf 


V.  '• 


.i.  t 
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Q.  You  would  look  to  the  gaoler  as  the  otKcer  in  charge  ]     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  ought  he  not  to  have  the  appointment  of  such  an  important  ortioial  as  tin- 
turnkey  ?  A,  PerhapH  ho  ought.  It  is  not  cunteniplateJ  unilor  the  r-ilo.s  that  oither  th" 
gaolor  or  the  sheriff  will  bo  aggressive,  or  take  undue  action  ;  that  would  simply  cause  ,\ 
hopeless  conflict  of  authority,  which  would  naturally  result  in  injury  to  the  public  servi  :■•, 
I  would,  when  the  turnlcey  is  appointed  to  his  position,  give  the  sjaoler  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  in  a  quiet  way.  I  would  say,  hero  is  a  new  nun,  if  there  is  any- 
thing against  him  either  on  account  of  lack  of  ability  or  anything  else,  state  your  objec- 
tions. That  I  think  WQuld  meet  the  difficulties.  The  g.\oler  would  bo  consulted,  while 
the  appointment  itself  would  actually  rest  with  another  authority. 

Dr.  RosEHRuaii. 

Q.  Would  you  not,oarry  this  a  little  farther  and  say  that  the  warden  of  the  Central 
Prison  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  his  officers?  A.  I  think  tho  same  dilBculiies 
are  involved  in  the  one  caso  as  in  tho  other.  I  think  the  warden  of  tho  Central  Prison 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment,  selection  or  nomination  of  his  guards.  He  uml 
the  Inspector  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  appointments  of  late  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  bad, 

Hon.  Mr.  Druhy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  sound  principle  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  tho  institution  is  tho  best 
judge  of  the  kind  of  officers  he  should  have  under  him  !  A.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  an 
institution  reports  against  a  man  and  shows  that  his  usefulne.^3  is  gone,  I  don't  want  that 
man.  Want  of  usefulness  or  ability  in  his  position  is  just  as  bad  a  defect  in  an  oilicer 
as  some  act  of  rascality. 

Q.  Have  you  printed  rules  for  the  Central  Prison  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  for  the  Mercer  Reformatory]  A.  No.  I'll  tell  yow  my  reasons. 
When  I  came  into  tho  position  I  found  a  set  of  rules  printed  ;  they  were  in  type: 
they  were  corrected  and  a  great  many  alterations  made  in  them  They  had  been 
cirawn  up  and  put  in  form,  and  were  in  proof  when  I  saw  thorn.  There  was  a  caso  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  investigation.  As  a  result  of  the  enquiry  I  found  that  if  I 
adhered  to  the  rules  I  would  have  to  condemn  an  officer  whose  services  I  did  not  want  to 
lose,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  waive  the  rules.  Then  in  tho  following  Hi>ring 
I  commenced  to  revise  those  rules  again,  and  another  case  turned  up.  A  third  time  tho 
rules  were  brought  up  and  were  in  proof,  but  they  got  astray  and  could  not  be  fouml 
until  a  short  time  before  my  late  colleague's  death.  I  have  revised  them  again  and  1  liave 
had  to  submit  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council.  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  handing  them  over  to  my  new  colleague. 

Q,  What  do  you  do  without  rules ;  how  do  you  manage  to  get  proper  discipline 
without  them  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  difticulty  in  the  matter  of 
discipline. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  any  discipline  there  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  think  there  is  some.  I  may  say  this  for  Mrs.  O'Reilly  ;  that  there  is  no  [lerson 
in  the  country  that  I  would  have  more  confidence  in  as  a  superintendent.  She  has » 
superior  manner,  and  her  influence  is  certainly  good  ;  but  there  are  inmates  there  that 
are  impervious  to  almost  any  discipline. 

The  Chairman, 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  efliciency  in  the  management  of  the 
gaols  if  you  had  a  system  of  promotion  for  the  officers,  tho  turnkeys  and  gaolers  ;  don't 
you  think  that  the  prospect  of  promotion  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  better  perfoimance 
of  their  duties  1    A.  I  do.     It  is  certainly  disheartening  where  a  man  has  pertornved  !<'«  I 


bad  a  defect  in  an  ollloer 


/or  the  popuLlion,  l,„,h  „t  ,h,  |„„„,„t3th"?,  L     5     ""•  '•'' '"'"'"'''  «"«»»'»o,l.tio„ 
•....V  th.Uh.  pr«.n/m.„agi„'  r„rtLVr."''  "Iw  1  "-J  "f  "'•     '  <<«"■'  »«  ' 

b..,'i  '"StTou"  &  sie'  r.t  Zfr," ","?'  «'"'• »"» ""sh. .,  b,  i„  poo. 

.-.«  p»rh«„,„ ,      A.  Well.  .haTr.  m.i"'l!  "iSr  "•  """P""  "'•  •uthorUi.T.o 

',  v,e.,  .„a  I  .M„. .,..  e?f,,  „„:;  2*Kr:v.stLSrr£''-^^^ 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  auv  ouickor  rir  i.,f* 
e"n,g  lunatics  to  the  asyluu,  t^un'Te  have  a  t^^^^^^  ^.-■-'J  ^or  trans- 

ult  question  A  great  deal  of  feelin..  ex  sts  aE!f  i  ^-  ^  u*'^'"''  '^»^  '«  '^  ^^ry  difB- 
ODger  penod  than  is  supposed  to  be  necessarj  7tZl  T'''  ^''""^  ^'^^ '"  ^^^  «^ol8  * 
rough  there  not  being^Lu,  in  therntral  InstituSorfh""'  '«°.°"^  '"*"y  '"»»«''«•  F'""^*, 
as  he  n«ht  of  admission  to  his  own  asXnV  he  a 'Z  *  "'T"*?"^^'^' °^  the  asylum 
bal  Lave  a  patient  thrust  upon  him.  ilThallom!^!!^'^^^ 
he  has  so  many  single  or  double  rooms  anri  vol      ?  ^  ^^-T  '"'"'"'^  '"  ^''o  old  form,  and 

ot  allowed  sufficient  time  for  observation  and  vir-L*'"  '"'^^'"^  °^'  "'«  «»'«•  He  is 
fens  of  suicides  supposing  there  was  Tmmed^irf  t^  7^''^  ^'''''''  «^  homicides  or 
mst,tut.on.  The  reason  why  I  havTno  Sc  on  M  1  !'  '''""  '^''  ^"'"-"O"  ^aol  to  the 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  local  "uSr  t  es  a„  nnn  !"  '•"'"'^'."'"^  ""^"'^  «^3«rvation 
«7  tioe„,ne„ts  and  the  necessary  eUination  is  h^f'^^K  "'"'^  °'  ™*'^'"'  ""^  "'«  n«ces- 
I'ut  1  think  it  should  only  be  a  day  or  two  aJ  mi,f  if  K^'  '^'''  ""'^'"^  ^'  ^'**<^»^«d  there  ; 
0U8,  Al  the  cases  require  n.edical  treatmen  ^n^  u^"  ^y-^ptoms  are  decidedly  danger- 
,ood  work,  why  they  may  as  well!  a^e  it  at  1.^100?''"  '"'  ™'^''^"'  *'"'**'"''»'  ^*"««S 
jh  0,1  men  and  women  in  a  simila'condi  ion  E  cfrif'  T^"'^'''"  ^'^^-  ^ou  take 
I-.I.  e«eet  upon  ;  I  think  it  is  not  necess^rt'o  htV^u^irthSrsr'  ^^^"''  ''"'  ""''•' 

U'ewSavrt^TrticS  JL^wUTon^^^^^  ■"  P''"^  ^"•°"=  ^g'""^*   this   an^ongst 
h  created.     There  was  an  acuJe  3  one  ofTeTa^^  '  ™ay  tell  you  hfw 

^respecting  it,  in  order  to  urge  the  necessftv  for  imlJ  T^  ^^'  '^'"'«"°"  ^"°t«  »P  t^ 
|7™  "^''e"-  lun'itici  in  the  gaol  It  gorinto  Ihl  In  ™I  '''**^  f"""'  ^'^^''^  ^^^e  six  or 
[that  gaol  and  a  hue  and  ?ry  was  raised  all  ^vL  !  h^^P^m' '''?'  '''«'•«  ^«r«"^  or  seven 
K'^rnrnent.  I  looked  for  the  paperland  we  hL'L  ^''^^^'^'^'^^^  «"  the  part  of  the 
Neon  had  signed.  He  was  the  me^ns  of  rlfsin^fh-  °"''  "f'P^  ^^^  °»«  *»»»*  this  same 
h  really  no  ground  for  complaint  at  a  |  I  maTsav7h7/*h"'  '*  '""'-T^  °"*  ^'^^^  *»»«'« 
hon,  because  u  is  necessary  for  the  ^re.L::^:tCi:t^-t:Zi:e::^:nl 
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patients  (hemaelvtok.  1  tru  n^^ry  to  «ifty  that  modic.il  men  * '"^■^tiiiini  give  oertilleatoi  in 
oaiea  whore  there  in  no  luore  I'lnftoy  than  there  h  about  u-<,  ttul  it' (jreat  Oi»ro  were  not 
exercised,  there  would  be  any  number  of  Fcandala. 

Q.  Are  tlicre  many  persons  conunittetl  to  the  common  giols  as  lunatics  who  art' 
not  proper  Nubjonts  for  an  aaylunif     A.  There  are. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  a  Rnat  iniiny  old,  intinn,  decrepit,  and  we ik 
mindid  people  whom  their  relatives  want  to  get  rid  of  and  that  they  sometini-s  take  tliis 
means  oi' d.)i;.g  so?     A.  That  in  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  suggent  any  plan  to  ^'ot  rid  of  this  dilli  julty  ?     A.  I  cannot. 

Q.   IFow  would  it  do  if  a  kind  of  reception  ward  were  establish-d  in  tlio  asyintiig 
for   this  cl\n8  of  p.ttients,  where    they  could    bo  placed  undtT  observation  for  a  tinio, 
where  the  medical  Huperintend'  iit   would    be   iible   to  exaniimi  them   and    learn    tliiir 
history,    and    in    a    geneial    way   make   a   dia;,'noHis   of    the  cunes !     A.   I    think    the 
present   system    is   ei[ually    good.     This    asylum     hero    might    have    facilities  now  lor 
dealing  with   a  iargiT   nuuibe'  cf   cases,  but   I    doubt  if   even   yet  they    would   hiw  i 
„coni!w  'fdation  for  the  reception  cf  all  this  class  of  patients  direct.     I  think  it  would  lifn 
^ood  til     \'  if  dilferent  chissos  of  patients  were  <loalt  with  at  the  dill'urent  asylums.     Yon 
might  take  chronic  cases  to  one  institution  and  others,  which  are  likely  t  >  be  succe.'^sfullv 
treatef'    to  another — men  to  one  institution  and  women  to  another.     1  do  not  think  it  i> 
advi.saiile  simply  to  transfer  these  lunatics  and  dump  them  down  at  the  door  of  the  insti  I 
tution.     I   may  say  thiit  we  have  the  accommodation  and  h  ive  had  for  the  lust  two  I 
months  for  more  than  our  present  re(|uirementH   here,  and   we   will  bo  tranHferrin.'  one  I 
section  of  our  inmates  to-morrow  to  tho  new  buildings  at   Mimico.     Wo  will  tr.in.slVr  I 
sixty  female  patients  from  the  Toronto  asylum.     This  will  give    us  accommodation  tor  I 
sixty  male  patients  in  that  institution  and  we  can  balance  this  up   by  taking  pi  r.wns  I 
from  Kingston  and  Hamilton.  ,  I 

Dr.   ROBEBUUGII.  I 

Q.  What  class  of  men  should  be  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Central  Prison,  that  is.  I 
as  regards  character  and  qualification?  A.  That  is  a  very  wide  subject.  In  the  first  [ilace,  I 
they  should  be  men  o£  -  terling  upright  character  ;  examples  to  tho  whole  community  ;  m  n  I 
of  decisive  character,  level  headed  follov/s,  men  not  given  to  tattling,  not  given  to  faiiiiiinr- 1 
ity  with  t)ie  officers  or  the  prisoners,  men  that  would  realize  the  vast  respjnsibility  •.  :  I 
ing  upon  them  ;  one  man  might  do  more  mischief  on  this  staff  than  many  would'  | 
other  positions.  They  shovdd  be  strictly  temperate:  I  meui  temperate  in  tho  otv'i  ii^ 
acceptation  of  tho  term.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  need  to  bu  abstainers. 


iimi 


James  M.vssir,  Warden  of  fhe  Central  Prison,  sworn. 

TheCHAlRMAX. 

Q.  When  were  you  apj,  '-T*'d  'varden  of  the  Central  Prison  1    A.  Ten  years  ago. 


>ily  of     isiting  ocher  institutions  of  a  similar  characteil| 
•    l.i'ved  State=).   -^nd  latterly  several  in   England 


Q.  Have  you  had  an  Oj.jo; 
A.  I  have  visited  a  numbf:  :  x  ' 
Scotland. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  institution  ?  A.  In  point  of  cells  about  380.  Ttil 
present  population  is  about  310  or  341.  The  highest  number  that  we  have  ever  iwd  ii| 
at  one  time  during  my  regime  was  441  ;  the  lowest  250. 

Q.  Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Central  Prison,  what  proportion  are  sentenotJI 
direct  to  the  prison?  A,  This  varies  in  different  years,  but  I  should  say  about  one-half»| 
them.  The  remainder  are  sentenced  to  the  common  gaols  and  transferred  under  warranil 
Those  who  are  sentenced  to  the  county  gaols  are  not  confirmed  criminals  ;  they  are  lArgel;| 
in  for  first  offences,  both  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 


r>7i) 


giols  n.%  lunatics  who  nu- 


A.  I  canuot. 


tliiH   timt  ftltlu.uth  „n,  ,.r  the  „rigon  ml,.-  .1     "".'*'"  '^''"    "■ii«vf.,|.     \ou  ^i||  u,„|,.,.t,,n,l 

;;• ';""  ""7.""  -^ ■  ""■-•■'■•'  • '"««-.  .»y  i«  .1.0,.™,,^ ,  ,v.  vo 

<M^.    "'iv  you  luiuiv  of  those?     A     \\f 

hf-  0.  ..run,.   .,.t«  con  tho  a^..  of  twenty  a,"     ,u.t;"''  -'''^  ''"'  '^'^"■"'"""•l  I'in.self  to 
K  earwr  of  crime  unless  h,- is  k,.nt  aunv  fJ        \    ^'  '"  "'"^'  '^''''^■'*  0"t  of  ten  uiil  nurauL 

-  to  Bhut  hin.  up  and  prot  t  ? d  ty  C?  l.il  r^T''."'-  '^'■'^  °"'>-  *'''»«  v-  cTdo 
•""•"  -o^''<i  '-  two  ye.rH  an.l  thoml^xi  1;        .  ^'7r'"*'°"''    /^-"'i-.'  that  the  n  i„° 

ntM,oe  an.I  we  have  no  difHculty  in  S;^^  «-f  '»  ^  the  incletenninate 

reform  or  pursue  a  criminal  course.  1  her  "f J'  .''''."T^r'-^^J't'ther  he  is  lik-eiy  to 
p...nn.r  that  outline  what  his  future  ife  wou  ,  ZT^  ""''^'  ^'^'^''^  ^h^volopod  in  tho 
course  of  l,ie  after  he  is  Jil.erated  esnecialTv  i  .  "  '  T  \"""'  '"'s'>*  P"""'^^  *  different 
as  a  -leterrent  of  crin.e  in  this  ^';y   ^  Aft  r^  ">  """''"''  '°  ^*'''^«  °»  P'»'-o''^-     It  worJs 

'ru,j<  hin.  hack  a«ain  and  keep   Zi  fof     J.^        '''"*'"  "  ""^"  °"  this  system  you  can 

-  l..'en  that  it  works  ^atisfa'ct^  /  L  ^  "Jrul''"r''  '^°"  "'^''-     ^1-  exSonce 

' "'  '^^  ""^  ^^^«  '•-  ^'-'  «^^ten.  a^a  itV;n";:ptlTat^^:i:::ht^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  '-^^  -'^ 

.    .|iH.i^:^^r;o''S  itni;eS.^,:'^i:':;;^-/'^';"to,7n,e  th.au--h  accidental 

„,  ,,«nn8;  or  do  you  think  it  would  ehette^  J  '"^  ^'^'"^'""^  ^'"'"""'^'^  for 
ot  i'^linira,    under   a    law    ^hich    wn,  iV    •        ?  '*'*'°  *  P^'s^"   o"    the   nrincinle 

't  fi.«t  offenders,   I^tween     Je    '  eTof ^^  ^^l'^^    the   option   of    senEg  t 

e  ano,.  to  reforn.  I  A.  I  think  itT^uI  1  be?  welUo'have''""  ■^■'  l'^  ''"^''  ""  «-°  ^hel  1 
'l«er.  ,ed.  To  a  man  who  commits  a  ti  st  oZ  L  i  ""  '"s^'tution  such  as  you  have 
T'^'r^j'^^'^^^^eniuotr^^^^^^  not  a  conHrmed  criminal,  o'e 

Tl.e  conhrmed  crinnnal,  it  seeo.s  to  me  ex  .Ss  anSt  J'V  ^'"'"  I"  *  ^°""^'»«^  <='-''"i»'»I. 
tl^e  nnpulfo  of  the  moment,  commits  an  oZ  i  ^    ■-  ^°''  "^  '  ''"'  '*  «»an  ^''o,  under 

regrots  bitterly  having  been  T  oohsh  J  th  nf  S  ''  ""'^  differently,  and  h'e  often 
-.a.ds  th.s  class  for  shortening  the  senfoncJ  by'etm JL;'^^"^  ^"°"''  '^  »"^^'^"  ^ 

Government  ?    A.  I  do.  """^  P""^'PltS  established  by  the  Dominion 

I  Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 


^ 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
who  would  ba  proper  subjects  for  a  prison  or  reformatory  conducted  on  the  Elniira 
principle  1  A.  I  think  there  must  be,  but  I  am  not  sutR  liently  versed  on  the  subject  to  give 
a  definite  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  could  not  be  satisfactorily  worked  in 
the  Central  Prison  under  its  present  circumstances.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some 
board  or  official  clothed  with  power  to  reward  a  prisoner  who  conducts  himself  entirely 
to  your  satisfaction  by  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  his  sentence  ?  A.  I  would  approve  of 
that  form  of  reward.  I  may  say  that  quite  a  few  have  been  pardoned  and  allowed  to  go 
out  through  my  recommendation  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  Attorney- 
General,  where  they  were  held  under  very  severe  sentences  for  the  offences  for  which 
they  were  committed. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  some  well  understood  system  whereby  if  a 
prisoner  gave  such  evidence  of  reformation  as  was  satisfactory  to  the  authorities,  he 
should  be  absolutely  entitled  to  a  remission  of  parb  of  his  sentence?  A.  It  the  poyer 
rested  with  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  to  liberate  a  man  who  earned  a  remissioa 
of  his  sentence  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  likely  to  secure  mere  eye  service  on  the  part  cf 
the  prisoner  and  to  make  a  good  prisoner  and  not  a  good  man?  A.  Unless  it  was 
properly  hedged  about  with  limitations  it  would  be  unfair.  The  man  who  conducts  him- 
self best  in  gaol  and  who  has  in  view  a  reduction  of  his  sentence  will  not  violate  the 
rules  in  his  own  interest,  and  in  order  to  make  this  principle  effective  it  would  require 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  parole  system  ;  but  I  think  that  with  a  proper  parole  law  you 
would  be  able  to  make  provisions  which  would  meet  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  any  proceedings  taken  against  olTenders  who  have 
committed  first  offences  ?  A.  Punishment  should  be  administered  as  a  corrective  and 
then  the  treatment  should  be  more  largely  reformatory.  A  child  commits  an  offence 
against  its  parents ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished  it  is  f.n  injustice  to  the  child.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  a  man  when  he  has  grown  up.  There  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  corrective  measures  accompanying  the  crime  and  then  you  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

Q.  Has  not  the  idea  of  reformation  become  the  leading  idea  in  treating  criminals  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  has  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  also  think  that  this  Province  should  follow  as  fast  as  possible  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  ?  A.  I  think  so.  In  justice  to  society  it  sliould 
reclaim  the  wrong-doers.  We  are  trying  in  a  humble  manner  to  reclaim  them,  and  we 
succeed  in  many  instances.  Many  hundreds  pass  through  the  Central  Prison  who  never 
return  to  crime.  I  know  large  numbers  in  the  city  now  holding  respectable  positions 
who  have  served  their  term  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Were  there  not  always  some  who  never  returned  to  crime  again  even  when  prisons 
were  conducted  in  the  worst  possible  manner.  A.  There  were  some  certainly,  but  not 
nearly  the  number  that  there  are  now. 

Q.  We  know  that  crime  is  dtcreasing  all  over  the  world  l  A.  Yes,  except  in  the 
United  States. 

Q,  Are  the  number  of  recommitments  decreasing  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  I 
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idea  in  treating  criminals! 


keep  the  young  out  of  the  ranks  of  tL'l^  "a'  •  ^■'''"^  '^«  ''^^^^  "^  O"''  system  is  to 
same  attention  is  being  S^voted  J  he^'lZdTol  """^ *^  ^V*  ^  ^"^  "°*  *'""^  that  the 
one  woman  who  had  been  conSd  367  tSj:^™'^  '""""*'«•  ^  '^^^^  ^^  Edinburgh 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

A.  itn^'ra;  'rfir'^J^C^LZ  Pl?rl^^  •"  ^'^Vl--  -  -•^-h  it  is  folWed  ? 
system  of  giving  men  task  work  After  a  man  ZT"'!'^'  ?*,^  ''"  ^"''^  introduced  the 
other  work  he  does.  T  find  that  thi«t  n  .  "^^'  ^''  ^"""^  ^"^  P^y  ^im  for  whatever 
prison.  *'"**  ""«  »«  ^  Sreat  incentive  to  men  to  do  good  work  in  the 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

reaso?-isT;:7or'The  Sl^'n^eL"'"'';.^'^  ''"'''''  '''''  «-^-'  P"son.  What 
explained.  I  believe  in  stSdiLfnlin.  fi  ^L  m  '  ^'"''""^^^^^^  A.  That  is  easily 
my  duties  as  warden  of  the  Cen  raferi  ittf  *°  *'"'  ^'"u"^'  '^'^^^  ^  «"'«'«<!  "P^^^ 
thought  I  could  reclaim  ever^^  man  tha?  .n.  J^^  ^y^P^^^^^^  ^ith  the  prisoners.  I 
apply  the  principle  of  puaTshment  fou„]  f^  /?r:.  ^"^  ^  «°°"  ^°""d  that  I  had  to 
kindly  and  I  then  laid  dowrSain  ItlZ  l  '  J  ^•'^^''  *'""**  ^^^"^  «""ly  ^3  well  as 
the  prisoners  obj  .ct  to  the  Cent  ^Vr  on  '11;^  '^"^'P"'^'--  l^''  ^'  «"«  '^^^'^  ^^y 
that  when  a  man  forfeits  his  liberty  throu;h  ^"?*'*«^'■«f «»  »«.  t^is.  I  hold  to  the  view 
put  inside  a  prison,  heshould  be  subiect  to  H.«  71'-'''^'  P?^'"^  upon  society,  and  is 
we  were  to  allow  people  to  send  TntV,    ^\l^S^}f-}'o^^  under  which  it  is  worked.     If 

and  little  luxuries'  whici    so  1"'  are    'ond  T'f^'^f  ?  ''''  '"'^°"^^«'  ^*^°-  ^^''^'^^'^^ 
discipline  which  we  enforce      The  nrLl?     of.  tl'e  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  the 

deterrent  to  the  commission  ;f  clfnl'  TSo  noTtSw'b'  "  ^"Tu  ^  ^t'""^  '^  *^  -"'^'i^  » 
be  unnecessarily  severe,  that  you  should  m  ik«  mL  "  '  ^°'''^''J^'  ^^'^^  the  treatment  should 
dietory  of  the  Central  PrisonTwell  cooked  h  •?'"°"7  rf '^'°  ^"^  ^^^^^  ''^^ent.  The 
keep  up  the  system.  We  gi vo  evirv  2n  si  j  \  f'  T^  ^'\^'''^-  ^^  is  quite  sufficient  to 
to  get  the  proper  amount  of  work      The  wS^  ^^''f  V'"  ^''^' '''  ^''  ^^^'1^^^  *«  do  this 

work  ;  hard  £bor  is  attached  to  the  sent'nct  IT'  "^f"'  ""'''''' ''  **^^*  '^''^y  "-"  ™"^t 
out  of  the  sentence.  sentence,  and  in  all  cases  we  insiH  upon  the  carrying 

The  Chairman. 

^-  Do  you  find  that  the  delinquent  generally  abhors  labor  I    A. 

tin.e,^'  In  the'  cTe  XoTn^Z^T'''  "'^'n^^^^"^^*  ^''-P^'-  ^ 
at  least  I  have  hearS  so    ^tSo  man  who"!:"  'nf^^  '"  ^°  ''^^"^^  "^-^^  ^  he  pleases; 
no  objection  in  m,  opinion  tcfg^o  tS  Central  feor"'''  '"'  ''  ''''''  ^°""^'""»"  ^^^ 
fir.  RosEnRuoH. 

of  wo?k  ?'°r?am"a'Se?S;Sn"lKl  ?sY'^  "71-^^'''°  '''^'  *°  P^'^-^  '^  ^^^^  —^ 
"If  any  would  not  work  nelfher  shouM  he  ea  ""^  ''"'"'  '"  ''"'  ^'^"'""  ^'^^*^'"^  ^'^^t' 
Mr.  Jury. 

I  have  no  doubt.  I  may  explain  wS,  1  }  !  \^  ^  ^''''  '^  '^  °n«  of  the  reasons, 
obacco.  that  I  regard  it  as  a  £urv  and  iT  ^^L^^^«^«ou  why  I  prohibit  the  use  of 
have  luxuries.  Another  reasoTl  £Ve  lail^T^*  "''"''• ''  ['  "«'''  '^^'  '"•'^""^••^  should 
When  the  men  used  tobacco  thev  evnlf^  ]  n'  "'^  ''  '^^^^  '^  '^  ^S'^i^^t  cleanliness, 
this  they  would  take  a  sJ^ToffTheTrCT  ;,'"  'T  "'^  ^°°'"^'  ""^  "''^"  ^  ■"-■^-t^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  men  were  80~contrarvS  ll  f"  '\u'  \«P'"°on-  These  filthy  habits 
obacco  altogether ;  and  I  think  thirfl,  ^  "'"'?  '^**  ^  *°""d  ^^  necessary  to  remove 
In  very  many  case^  the  men  when  thev  b..^"  "''"  '?  f  ^'''''  ^°"^'<^'°»  ^^  health  for  it. 
eunng  them  of  the  habit  that  th^y  JhiXf  L^ef  *^"^'^'''  "'  "''  '^"^^''"=  ^"^"^ 


Yes. 
A.  They  do  for  a 


t 
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Q.  I  don't  use  tobacco  ;  but  if  a  man  who  is  an  inveterate  smokor  is  deprived  of 
tobacco,  his  punishment  would  be  twice  as  88vere  as  mine  ?  A.  Yes,  but  tobacco  is  not 
a  necessity. 

Q.  There  is  a  paragrapli  in  Mr.  Massie's  rei)ort  that  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  his 
statement  as  to  how  tlie  men  res^ard  the  Central  Prison.  Here  is  what  the  report  says  ; 
"They  servo  the  brief  periods"  (some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  criminal  class) 
*'  usuiilly  at  outdoor  employment  then  resume  their  depredations  on  society  and  that  with 
invigorated  health  acquired  by  the  regular  habits  and  liberal  fare  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  Province,  in  return  for  which  they  do  ju^t  as  little  as  it  is  possible  to  get  oil  with 
in  the  bhape  of  labor  while  in  prison,  a  place  which  of  course  becomes  to  them  not  u 
terror  but  a  retreat,  and  while  they  follow  this  illegitimate  nude  of  living  they  are  but 
pests  on  society,  vuluelets  for  any  good  purpose,  whereas  if  they  were  smt  up  under 
indeterminate  sentence  and  made  to  learn  by  a  system  of  grades  and  marks  the  value  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  laws  which  ought  to  prevail  in  them,  and  at  the  same  time  if 
they  were  educated  as  meariK  have  been  provided  for  in  this  prison  and  instructed  in  some 
one  of  the  trodes  carried  on  here,  there  would  be  some  hojie  that  whtn  ultimately 
liberated  on  parole  they  would  be  permanently  reformed."  Does  this  apply  to  your 
prison  or  to  the  county  gaols  !  A.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  Central  Prison  but  to 
the  penitentiary  as  well. 

Q.  According  to  this  you  make  out  that  the  Ctntial  Prison  is  a  pleasant  report  for 
some  men  and  not  at  all  the  place  of  terror  that  some  people  have  described  it  to  be  I 
A.  It  is  for  some  men  ;  we  have  some  men  who  don't  want  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  jou  are  not  such  a  terror  as  you  bold  yourselves  up  to  be  ?  A.  I  thiiik 
our  discipline  has  a  wholesome  etTect  as  a  general  rule. 


TOROXTO,  November  13th,  1890. 

Present— J.   W.    Langmuir,   Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.   Chas.    Drury,   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebriigh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Baldwin,  Rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  Hon.  G, 
W.  Allan  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Howlund,  representing  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the 
Toronto  House  of  Industiy,  were  present. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin',  sworn. 

The  CiiAiKM.^N. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  desirous  of  placing  some  facts  before  the  Commission 
respecting  vagrancy  ?  A.  It  was  on  the  suliject  of  vogiancy  generally  that  we  came  here 
to  speak."  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  some  statistics.  I  have  come  here 
and  have  asked  certain  membeVs  of  the  Boaid  to  come  with  me  to-day,  because  I  have 
found  that  in  cities  of  the  United  States  which  have  three  times  the  population  we  have, 
there  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  vagrants.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  we  had 
1,481  tramps  last  winter  in  one  institution  in  this  city,  and  that  some  of  these  tramps 
Hctually  stayeil  for  nearly  two  hundred  nights.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  stayed  for  one 
night,  three  hundred  for  two  nights,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  for  three  nights, 
and  so  you  go  increasing  until  you  come  to  get  twenty  and  twenty-one  staying  one 
hundred  and  ei^ht  nights.  I  find  also  that  we  had  last  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  who 
had  been  with  us  the  year  before,  so  that  you  have  a  regular  army  of  these  people.  Now, 
our  difficulty  is  just  this  ;  we  are  obliged  so  take  them  in  every  night,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  anybody  in  the  city  of  Toronto  begging  for  lodgir.gs.  We  have  a  rule  that  they 
must  be  tubbed  every  night.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  upon  which  we  most  rigour 
ously  insist,  and  mo=t  people  know  that  it  is  injurious  to  a  man's  health  to  be  tubbed  for 
198  nights  in  unbroken  succession.     If  the  baths  were  cold  it  would  not  matter,  but  we 
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es  up  to  be  ?    A.  I  thiiik 


f.  Goldwin  Smith,  Hon,  G. 
es  and   Managers  of    the 


f'^r:^'^;^  eKr;^^s?nt  with  -^-^^-^^  --"-  --•  itsee^s 

but  cut  a  little  wood,  J  ^i  ins'srupo    theircb  1°  ^"  ?.  '"^  ''".«"  '^'''  ^^'^  ''«  "oSg 

he  accommodation  they  have  roceiv^L'tt^^^^^^^  ^"'""^  ••«'«"•«  fo? 

foi-   hemaswcco,]ddesire,omn.Mrthem5ne^^^^^^^^  ""<=''  «'  this  work 

11'"  IZT''  ^^'^''  '^^''^"^^  that\vou!d  be  simoTv  nil'  ''''°"'  •  ^Y"  "'^"''^  "«^ ««"'» them 

f^rti  f/'''"^  "^  '°  «^'"S  there,  tho.^poop K?  Jirfin^fh"''""?'  ''^  *>"™'  '^"^  '^ ^^^^ 
fo.table  than  our  quarters.  If  you  -ive  ,ne  ITn  ,•  "*  •*'°  ?*^'  t'^"  t'™«s  more  corn- 
loafing  system  that  is  nowg,,in.  on°]oh  /L,.f  ?",'",  '"^^  ^aol  you  are,  with  the 
perhaps  thi.  ,„ight  be  a  little  hCin  t  f  di  e  ion^p''  ^''^^'  °[  '•'^'•^-  I  thought  that 
taken  up  for  drunkenness  and  nMvth.ft ,'  I"  °^  P"^""  ^*^"''  Of  course,  if  a  man 
he  were  at  liluu^y.  he  would,.';  te'nten"  ^o^  t:""  t/'""  T'  ""''''^•^  ''  mrthari? 
ludus  ry,  but  we  feel  that  it  wouIdV.Tnitv  to  i'  V  ^^  '"'*""'  '^^  *'''<'  House  of 
there  is  no  M-ork  for  th<>,n  to  do.  Vo  thia l/f  ..f  T-  "^"^'^  '^'"''  '^"^^  e.spacially  i 
n.en  who  won't  work,  work.  whethrtlJrke'itornS'Tf  •'""'''  ■*''  ""'  ^''^"'^  *"  '-^^e 
the  Receiving  Clerk  of  the  House  of  lad ust  v  wi?  Z  "'  ''°'".*r"^  ^^'-  WilHanison, 
this  vagran-y  trouble,                          -iiKiusti),  will  g,ve  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 

''Eev.  A.  n.  Bahlwh,, 

between  t^0§ ^mlTmZl^^']  infonnation,  that  during  the  yoars  188S  and  18^0  .1 

1  ^Qi      11         ,     iyotjij  casu.ti  lodijerd  adiniffnri  ^n  n,  ,»«ina  J.005  ana  la^y  ihere  warn 


Yours  respectfully, 


(.Signed)    R.  M.  Williamson. 

Bece'n-hvj  Cterk." 


tl'p  a  ?;;;:  et:l£:S^^-t,?^  lis  t- -  -  30  .g..s;t  one  tim. 
V|^^l.ave,  I  suppose,  about  l75,000^inhabitir:rryerrLvrot  \"o0^v^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ofp;^.s:ff:;-rsr5h:;::^r;s 
srr?,;S-;-Hk^?^5^^^^ 

not  quite  so  gentle  as  we\re      'Ary  tur^th  nVo,*;?'  'P'^'""?  '^"°'''  "^"^  ^^  °«-     They  are 
t  ey  are    more    than    three  days  Yh  re    these   yLl7,  "f^'  ^''"'  '' ''  ^^^  ^^^^      ^f 

CWrection,  and  be  dealt  with  in  the  srm^vava/S-^''^       r^'  *"  ^'^^  ^^"«««  °f 
population  of  between  400,000  and  500  000  Thev  h        ''^"^°"«':«-.    I"  Baltimore,  with  a 

Here  we  do  everything  that  humanity  cfnJevfsT      W?h  '""^"r"  "'l**'^^^'-  ^^'^  t''«'-P«- 
mg,  clean,  substantial,  nice  •  .rood  tuh^  Liv  .      ^  *'"'■''  **  ''^''g^'  though  plain  build- 

They  have  night  gowns,  iktJ^'wLt^n'atfeer  '"  '"'"'^^'  ''''"' ^°^  '^- 

hin,,Sve''hi:ilv;gi;t:";i'ir'ihTnt'rh:r"" "  ^r'!^  «^^*  ^-^--^  a.  we  wash 

cut  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  Tod:  U  he  refusert'J^  Jhi'"  '7'^^^^^  T'  ''^'^  '-  ^^^  ^ 
night.  If  we  could  show  that  there  would  be  somo lid  •'"'  'I- ''  *?  ^'^  '^"°  '°  ^"ot^er 
gaol,  and  we  could  conscientiously  do  so  we  wou  M  tf  „"  ^'l'}'^'"?  ^'T  '"^'^  *°  Toronto 
there  u  no  special  work  to  do,  nothi„<.  bula Ttle  'nW,! T  *^*7  ^"^  ^^'''^  '^'^^  ^^^  'hat 
>-.ases  their  appetite  for  th'at  ki„d  l"^:  ^lS'^l!a/::^Z:l-:Z^'^''  '' 

are  ^^:^^::'z!^z:!:;  TAtiTL:''  'r  ^^t  --^^  ^°-  -^- 

are  also  ^  good  many  from  different  part- ;frw??  J  l^  T/'""^  ^^^  States,  but  there 
quarters.  A  great  many  are  entered  «=.,  .^•'"^'^'*'  T^*^  f^o^^  to  Toronto  for  their  winter 
have  been  their  last  stopping  pUeeA'-t"'"  '''"^  ^"""'""'     '^'"'  ""^'^^  ^^P^- 

.".tecapableofearningTheirfegattcCti^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  enquired  whether  it  is  really  want  of  work  that  has  driven  these 
men  into  this  kind  of  life,  or  constitutional  laziness  and  a  desire  to  avoid  work  ?  A.  I  fear 
that  it  is  constitutional  laziness  with  a  great  many.  Not  many  of  those  150  men  who  came 
back  last  winter  after  they  had  been  in  the  house  the  winter  before  were  really  desirous  of 
obtaining  work.     Those  who  stay  over  200  nights  are  constitutionally  lazy  men. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  many  of  the  vagrants  who  go  to  this  institution  belong 
to  the  drunken  class  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  their 
position.  These  men  are  like  bees,  they  go  out  through  the  country  in  the  summer  time  and 
they  are  as  great  a  curse  to  the  Canadian  farmer  then  as  they  are  to  us  in  tho  winter  time. 
It  is  idleness  that  they  are  looking  for  and  not  work.  They  pretend  to  be  in  search  of  work 
and  when  a  farmer  gives  them  anything  to  do  they  leave  him  in  the  lurch  and  go  away  at 
an  awkward  time.  We  have  100  people  who  come  to  us  winter  after  winter,  and  then  in 
the  summer  time  go  out  and  feed  on  the  Canadian  farmers.  I  think  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  that  was  my  object  in  coming  here 
and  I  am  very  thankful  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  with  me  to-day.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  be  able  to  give  you  better  ideas  than  myself  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  suggest  as  the  cure  that  i'jere  should  be  some  means  whereby  these  parties 
may  be  obliged  to  work  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  that  if  a  man  found  that  he  was  obliged  to 
work  for  another,  and  that  he  himself  derived  no  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  his  labor, 
he  would  be  more  inclined  to  work  for  himself  in  order  to  get  money.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  rid  of  them  if  we  continue  to  give  them  charity.  To  keep  them  in  comfortable 
quarters  and  to  allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  his 
tory  of  England  shows  how,  in  the  past,  such  men  would  not  work  if  by  any  means  they 
could  depend  upon  others  for  their  support,  but  when  the  work  test  was  applied,  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  them  to  become  paupers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  city  of  Toronto  is  in  a  position  now,  if  we  had  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  maintain  a  workhouse  here  on  the  basis  of  tiiose  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  and  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  believe  it  would 
pay.  Even  if  we  did  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  out  of  the  labor  of  the  men  it  would  pay 
to  keep  them  there  to  prevent  their  loafing  on  the  commuuity  outside.  Of  course,  amongst 
them  there  are  vast  numbers  who  are  really  honest  men  and  who  try  to  get  work, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  taking  over  the  institution  which  you  have  now  and  making  it  a  house  of  cor 
rection — obtaining  legislative  authority  to  deal  with  this  class  as  they  do  in  Detroit  t    A. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  city. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  productive  labor  could  be  carried  on  with  this  class  of 
people  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  why  these  men  should  not  be  put  at  productive  labor. 
There  are  institutions  in  the  Lower  Province  where  th-iy  take  hold  of  men  anci 
make  them  do  useful  work  for  their  maintenance.  At  some  of  the  Government  institu- 
tions there  they  make  shoes  and  chairs  and  do  carpenter  work  and  different  things,  and 
these  men  are  turned  out  as  honest  men.  I  see  no  reason  why  Toronto  gaol  should  not 
be  a  house  of  correction,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  having  gaols  where  the  prisoners  can- 
not be  kept  employed. 


Q. 
would  ; 


But   would   it  not  be  better    to  have   such    a   place  outside  a  gaol  ? 
I  think  for  some  men  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  were  sent  to  gaol. 


A.  It 


Mr.  Jury. 

Q.   You  say  a  large  number  of  these  men  would  work  if  they  could  get  employment  I 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.     That  is  proved  by  the  statistics.     You  see  there  is  a  large  number 


"  •••  "uo  apring 

make  it  mll\m^u  c^r  ^^''\  '"''"«*'''««  *hat  you  spoke  of  in         • 


conduct  last  year '  woulH  n^V"  T'"^"^^"  ^o  xoronto  gaol  for  diimt^^ 


Mr.  Jury.  " 

Mr.  Jury. 

gnc  nave  some  suggestions  to  ofler. 

Mr.  Gor,Dw,N  Smith  gave  evidence. 
The  Chairman. 


fir 
I 


I",         .     I 

I        ■■  ■  ■  ' 
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I  think  the  gaol  ought,  under  no  circumstanceH,  to  be  used  as  an  almslioiise  or  place  of 
refuge.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  ppnal  institution.  My  recommendation  is  that  the 
House  of  Industry  should  be  simply  a  refuge  for  the  old,  feeble  and  disabled.  What  is 
termed  a  casual  waid  should  be  turned  into  a  house  of  correction  or  some  other  institu- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  worked  by  the  city  on  strict  principles  for  that  class. 

Q.  There  seems  to  bo  an  idea  abroad  that  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  would 
have  a  pauperizing  effect?  A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  idea,  but  I  cannot  imagine  anybody 
thinking  that  if  they  were  properly  administered  they  would  be  pauperising  or  demoraliz- 
ing in  any  way ;  but  if  relief  were  indiscriminately  given,  then  it  would  be  pauperising 
decidedly. 

Q.  Tt)  provide  uouse-s  for  these  aged  people — those  who  are  physically  incapacitated 
for  work  in  many  instances  —would  not  have  a  pauperising  eflect  1  A.  Certainly  not. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  necessity,  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
are  broken  down,  friendless  and  aged,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  society  te  provide  rtlief  for 
them. 

Q.  And  it  is  better  to  do  that  in  a  systematic  way  ?     A.  Decidedly. 

Hon.  Mr   Dkurv. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  Old  Country  people  say  that  the  system  of  relief  there  is  a 
prolific  source  of  poverty,  that  many  people  relying  upon  the  state  making  provision  for 
their  old  age  don't  provide  i'cr  tluir  old  age  themselves,  and  thus  the  result  of  the  systeip. 
is  pauperising?  A.  No  doubt  the  almshouses  in  the  Old  Country  have  directly  had  this 
effect.  I  was  a  member  of  a  royal  commission,  charged  to  enquire  into  popular  education 
and  to  frame  a  scheme  for  it,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  enquire  into  endowments  of  all 
kinds,  as  it  was  thought  that  some  of  the-se  might  be  available  for  the  purposes  whijh  we 
had  in  view.  Certainly  from  our  enijuiries  we  found  that  the  eflect  of  almshouses,  or 
what  were  called  almshouses,  was  very  doubtful.  People  did  look  forward  to  them  as 
homes  or  places  of  refuge  in  their  old  age,  instead  of  making  provision  for  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  workhouses,  or  of  the  poor  law  system  of 
England  now.  The  decent  English  persant  has  a  perfect  horror  of  going  to  tiie  work- 
house. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  was  indiscriminate  assistance,  almshouses  and  private  charity  that  pauperised 
the  people  1    A.  Yes. 

Q  In  England,  a  man  knows  if  he  goes  to  the  workhouse,  or  if  he  accepts  relief  from 
the  guardians,  he  is  politically  disfranchised,  and  they  do  not  want  to  loss  their  votes, 
but  it  was  different  when  they  received  relief  at  ihe  door  ?    A.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in 
the  community  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  that 
question.  People  who  have  one  special  evil  in  their  eyes — intemperance — lay  it  all  to 
that,  but  it  often  arises  through  low  wages,  scarcity  of  work,  and  the  people's  suffering. 

Q.  Do  you  think  thatneglect  on  the  part  of  parents  is  a  cheif  factor  ?  A.  The  fact  is, 
that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  you  have  to  be  very  cautious.  If  you  set  up  institu- 
tions like  industrial  homes,  yo\i  have  to  be  very  careful  that  you  don't  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  people  to  neglect  doing  their  duty.  If  you  hold  out  an  inducement  to  an 
unprincipled  parent  by  letting  him  or  her  know  that  the  children  can  be  provided  for  by 
the  state,  these  persons  will  be  apt  to  neglect  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  an  act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  last  year  gives  great 
scope  in  the  matter  of  removing  children  from  parents  who  fail  to  look  after  them 
proi-er!;"?    A.  That  is  a  line  which   I   should  be  very  cautious  indeed  in   following, 
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of   iiomu  to  tiie  work- 


cliarity  that  pauperised 


because  I  believe  that  th  ^  — ^-:^i==r=rr- 

Q.  Have   you   enniiire.l    mt^    *i      t,  ^  ""^'"""y  o' the  parent. 

Mr.  JuKv.  "fc"  ^^""s  ot  our  own  to  provide  for. 

Q.   ^on't  you  think  fhaf   „  "<J>-t.f. 

The  Chaikman.  ^°'^  "  *'  our  next  mooting. 

public  school  iKw  alto^et ,  r  Thor.  r'  ''"-  ^"'^  ''  ''^^-tstSlf^^*^;^-' «f  truancy 
no  children  should  pav  for  fi,„  .1     ,^^  "°  "'^'^^^'^  ^^^v,  on  the  face  of  u  "^^^  °^  *''« 

his  own.     The  Just^lat    '  ^j  "^'^f^^  .f  ^' -  children'S'r  X^CV^""  ^« 

very  dangerous  to  the  connnun  tv  T  ?  ^°"  '^'^"'^  ^-^^cate  ail  classP...  ?  ^^^  ^°'' 
attendance.  To  enforce  a  tr,,.?  ,  ^'''"'  -''^"  ^^'^  ^nd  it  very  diiti^^r!'  '/"'"•*n°e  i» 
public  sentiment.  '  ^'^-^^  ^^^  -"'^>  require  machinS-y' tl'lV:  tTe^Voto^J 

Mr.  JuHY. 

govern„.enthere.'""""      '  ''^^  --  P-er  and  enforces  "is  ,.?:tL*  nS  Than'Ih'e 


Hon.  G.  W.  ALLEN',  gave  evidence. 

The  OilAlHMAN. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  nn  +».„ 

amount  of  degradaSn  „«?      '  ^^.°*"^®  *  '"^'i  goinff  therein. h,r.i     *,   ''^'"«  ««"' 
prisoner,      ThfS  n*""^  ^^^'"^  '"creasing  year  witne.l!  °^'»ralJy  feels  a  certain 

cannot  get  a  cttain  U'  ^5''*  '^^''''  ^^  P«»Pers  r^-J  tS  wh'  '''"'""  ''^  ^^^^^  '^''^^^  of 
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place  when  wages  do  not  suit  iheni  and  going  somewhere  else  ;  third,  a  certain  number 
who  are  really  bona  fide  lesidents  of  a  i>laco,  but  who  cannot  get  work.  As  regards 
those  who  go  from  place  to  place,  I  know  some  who  have  gone  from  Brantford  to  Wood 
stock,  und  from  that  on  to  some  other  place.  They  rogularly  roam  about  the  country, 
and  get  a  job  for  a  few  days,  but  they  won't  do  steady  work  at  any  one  place  and  they 
gravitate  towards  Toronto  and  stay  here  in  the  winter  time.  I  should  bo  very  sorry  to 
see  the  House  of  Industry,  as  now  constituted,  and  the  House  of  Correction  mixed  up 
together.  I  do  not  think' that  this  would  work  at  all  well.  As  it  is  now,  the  House  of 
Industry  does  a  good  work,  and  I  question  how  far  a  House  of  Correction  would  \w 
successful  in  dealing  effectively  with  that  class.  Some  years  ago  a  committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  tit  up  the  old  gaol.  It  was  littod  up  and  it 
had  an  e.\ceedinglv  healthy  effect  on  a  largo  number.  With  regard  to  young  waits 
brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  may  say  that  for  many  years  I  was  con- 
nectexl  with  a  sort  of  committee  for  placing  out  a  number  of  lads  sent  out  by  charitable 
individuals  in  England,  amongst  them  being  Lady  Howard,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.  These  were  not  the  children  of  criminal  parents,  however,  but  orphans 
and  healthy,  strong  lads  they  were.  When  they  were  brought  out  there  was  always 
something  sent  to  provide  for  any  expense  that  might  have  been  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  A  pound  and  sometimes  two  pounds  was  sent  out  to  provide 
clothes.  Those  boys,  at  any  rate,  were  all  right,  and  they  were  found  very  useful.  I  do 
not  say  what  they  may  be  now.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  sent  out,  and  amongst  the 
farmers  there  was  great  competition  for  them.  In  some  instances  the  money  sent  out 
for  their  outfit  was  never  required,  and  I  have  known  where  the  pound  has  gone  up  to 
ei"lit,  nine  or  ten  pounds.  The  children  were  really  doing  well  and  did  not  need  the 
money.  I  met  one  of  the  boys  on  the  street  not  long  ago.  lie  is  now  a  yong  man,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  am  one  of  iMr.  Kinnaird's  boys.  I  have  got  a  place  of  my  own  and  I 
am  doing  well."  I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  boys  learn  the  ways  c  f  the  country  as 
they  grow  up,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  vagrants  that  go  out  at  an 
oldtr'age.  Whether  it  will  be  found  out  that  wo  have  got  enough  of  them  now  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.  I  know,  that  as  regards  one  gentleman,  who  takes  a  very  prominent 
part  in  bringing  these  boys  to  this  country,  very  great  care  is  exorcised  in  the  selection 
of  the  children.  1  think  we  ought  to  try  to  do  something  for  our  own  waifs  and  provide 
for  our  own  children  first. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  House  of  Correction  in  the  United  States  as  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is 
an  establishment  where  ordinary  prisoners  are  kept  1  A.  My  idea  is  whether  you  call 
it  a  gaol  or  house  of  correction  or  house  of  i-efuge,  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing 
to  send  these  men  into  a  place  where  prisoners  are  sentenced  for  crime. 

The  CiiAiBMAJf. 

Q  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  meet  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  about  6,000  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  out  of  about  13,000  committed 
to  the  gaols  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  number  of  vagrants  besides.  Do  you  think 
if  the  government  saw  its  way  to  establish  an  industrial  institution  or  reformatory  with 
a  lar-re  farm  and  garden  attached  and  perhaps  a  littlo  industrial  work,  which  would  give 
emDlovment  to  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates,  that  the  tramp  population  coukl  be 
confined  there  with  these  drunk  and  disordeiliesi  A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  be 
obiectionable  at  all,  particularly  if  the  place  to  which  you  are  sending  them  is  of  an 
industrial  character.  The  men  would  not  have  the  same  reputation  afterwards  as  they 
would  have  if  they  had  been  sent  to  gaol,  although  I  think,  Mr.  Rowland,  will  make  the 
drunkard  out  to  be  worse  than  the  vagrant.  1  think  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  labor 
at  this  establishment,  and  that  the  methods  employed  should  have  the  object  of  turning 
out  useful  citizens. 
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IS  now  a  yong  man, 


B  an  unfortunate 


W.  H.  HowLAND,  Esq.,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  ex-mayor  of  Tomnto?    A.  I  am 
Q.  You  have  taken  a  areat  d«Al  «f  •  . 
and  vice  in  all  its  phases      WJii  •      'n^erest  in  the  auestinn  «<•  • 

what  is  the  best  ^'f  de^i'"  ^^^.rtSL''' '^^'^^ 

in  closer  contact  with  th«  ^il;  T  ,  ""  growing  evil  ?  A  I  jJi  ^  .l  °'^"  ^'^J''  »»  to 
teen  years.  I  beHeve  I  LT  '''  "'*''  *'"»»  »»/  man  in  this  it-^''^  *>**  ^  '>''^«  been 
that  U  ought  t^  make  a  JrinlT  "'^ '''''°  *han  any  i^o^^  J  ^^l'  '"/r  ^'^^  ^'"'^  «'«^ 
of  society,  from  the  a^e  of^w^f^.P"'"'  **'  ^^^'^f^  ^ith  those  whfh  ^Hudgment  is 
the  criminal  population  tL  5  T"''*'''''' ''  ''^^'  /ou  do  "s To  h«  J^'  ?'""'•"'  °"'°''«t8 
parts  of  the  woSd,  and  I  hav«  ^  '  ^'^P^^^  »  '"  opemUon  to  aVr  'l"^^ '"  ™<'»«ng 
that  there  are  loophots  in  If "  ""'"^  •'''^•^•-  "^bout  it  ^a  °on^^7«  '  '- '"  ^'^^'•«'^* 
children  going  wro'ng  L  ,  are' tl'""  • ''""^^  *'"'*  exists,  ^akin.  ?''\*r°"b'«  » 
school  system  our  chilrlJn     ^"^^  ,,*"'°  mam  reasons.     The  fi«,f  j  !u  .  »  lankly  about 

encouraged  is  pi  ysicaf  culture  wt-l  >'  ^"'  «*  the  day  Id  thf  "?'''':*''«  ""^io 
there  were  large  number^  nl-l^nn  ^*'  "°  P'-""*'^^'  «ide'  [  j^  ?'^  ^'''"ff  ^^at  is 
attracted  by  some  sort  of.  ^.  ^^^'  '*"''  ^^^e  of  the  wfldw  ,  "  *•*  *  «°''°o'  ^here 
of  other  things,  bueverv  bovT?""'  ^""^  t«°k  hold  of  pdnttS"^'  J"  '^''  ''^<''>^  ^ol 
of  a  practical  kind  anr?7ft-^''\^.'°'"^*'""g  *<>  ^  in  h?s  t?m«  ^'  ""'^ ,"'™«  '""k  hold 
I  think  the  idlenet  thit  we  st  '^''  "^f'^'"  PreventS  manv  oVth?  '°'""*'"'^  '""^^^^8 
fault,  in  providing  ntt!,-     I       i*'"""^  '"^^s  its  existenTfn  ""  ^°'"g  *«  the  dogs 

turned  ouf  of  tttchtt'^'  f^ur  "o'lolk '*°".'  "^  P^^^^'  ^'^e.  TheTtr  '^.T  '^'^ 
not  the  fault  of  the  working  n^^ni     •?  ■  '  """^  '*''«  a"owed  to  runrh„!  ^  S    "'"''flren  are 

to.children,  much  mo  "s    fh^s'  h'^  '  """n*^"     ^he  streets  are  LuL''^'''  ''  " 
hmgs  m  street  life  that  attrRn^^rM    ^  '"^^^  *  'ew  years  aso     Th  o^ temptation 

here.  I  think  child;  n  are  d:s?ro;,^^^^  JT'  '«  ^"^"ther  Xt  I  wiS  T  '""^^^^'^^  '>^ 
always  a  tendency  to  followT  ff  ^'^r '^  ^^  '«"°^mg  some  Ln^l  i°  mention  just 
mayoralty,  and  I  broke  them  ud  tT  ^  ^""'^  ^^^7  of  these^V S '"•  /  ^""^  ^'^ 
Penetanguishene,  who  wastTn.a'^"  f .  .'^  '"  °"«  ^oy,  to  give  InJZ^  [-^^'^  ''""^P  mj 
eight  years  of  age    vJh„  u^'  *""«  '«ading  other??nf,f .      f,''**'°"'  '^^  "  noV  ij 

around  him.  IlfVs  r^Il  ^'  "'",  '^'^^^  ^^  •*  gang  and  2hf' '■  ^^  ^°°ked  lii^ 
boys  to  steal  and  put  them  VoTo  "uT'  ''"*  '^'^  ^ttle  raTcll  wild  7""^"'  "'  °"'«- 
who  commit  petty  thefts  in  »n5  to  all  kinds  of  mischief     At    h^  ^^"'^  these  other 

lam  sure,  ^'d  iV.yZry::^^!^^  SM*^  "«  ""d- thi  U  d^s^rof  a"'''  *1^  ^°^« 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  Z  ,!  u*  '  "**'  '^°  O""  three  of  the  iZ!;  '^.u  *  «*"g  i«*der. 
H  sang  leader  his  parents  and  e^.r^'T^',  ^^«  foment  that  a  bl  I"  '^''^  ^^'^"^^  "^o^W 
luting  at  all,  I  am^elhng  tou  si  mole  f^'''"  ^^  **"  <=ontrorover  h  ^^^T'  ""'*°'^«^  '' 
teep  these  little  f«llnu,f  '  ,^'mple  facts.  I  will  eive  vf>„  J  j  '  *m  not  exa^^e- 
There  is  one  bo,  J:^  TeVnt  k  'T'''^  '"^^  -^cfLrn/^'.^ilf  J  "^ -'{at  it  costf^ 
•me  until  1882^0  be  infhe  co.„  ''""  ^'^««»  1879  an3  S  '  R  ^'"  ^'"^  *'^«™- 
he  would  receive  ten  thr!!  "^"^'"O"  gaol,  commonly  for  s  nlil  ..^®  ^^^^'^  f^om  that 
Punishment  in  that  system  ^t^7  ^^^^/  «»^  ««  on  f  i  wa  ''tfe  ^  f ''"'''  '"'  -''i'h 
graduated  rapidly  and  S«  "l  °^'  ""^  ^°""«'  ^-^ts  thoror^bi?  ,  '"^'""-     '^''^re  is  no 

t-blewasnCXi'      Ina'wre\\"rr  ^'■'''  «*  ''"W LVirth    ""''"«'  ^'^ 
"'ere  crawling  over  hJ     7^      wretched  hovel  his  mothnr  »      j  •      '  '^'^"^  we  find  his 

,  girl.  They  were  both  or  r  ''*'  ^''  °^"  «hild  an^t  le  otW  ''^'"f  ""^  *^o  ^''i'clren 
boy  with  tVo  ionjen  TM  °^  °'"''  *'»«  '^J'ing  woman  Fn  .?'  f '^^  "''"'^  "^  -another 
of  probably  ab^uH  do.  JnK  ""*'  V°'^  "'  P'^^e  which  would  ^o'.?'"^  °"'^'^«  ^as  this 
"nd  the  oth'er  \lt^,  tX^JL"'^^"'*^  ^  >«  -^  geU  '  ^™  ^.t^^-gating  place 

Pemtentiary  for  threey^ars  Then^  ''  ''"'^  ^'^  ^^  «'?4ht  aT  iten  "Zf  °'  °^^'«" 
Wore,  and  was  sent  to  the  0«nfi  i  S  ^^  "^^^  °"'  a  little  while  dfi?)'    "'^  '^"*  *«  the 

I  to  Penetauguishene  for  f  h  **'  ^"'°»  ^or  one  year      ThT„  .J         *''^  -'^""^  things  as 

f-ere  you  lave  "hirSen;::.^"*''^-     ««  '«  nowCwu^,  ^''^^^  ^V"*--' he  was%e^ 

I  ecomesachargeuTon  th«^^Kr''''*'''^'''tion,   and  you  see  hn^        "  .''"^  Penitentiary 
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varyinB  from  ten,  twenty  to  thirty  days.  About  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sentenced  to 
PenetanBuishene  for  four  years,  and  then  he  had  two  years  in  the  Central  making  six 
years  Nov/,  there  was  a  girl  in  this  family.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  she  bewrae  a 
prostitute,  but  I  think  it  was  before  she  whs  eleven  years  old.  She  was  sent  for  thr.e 
years  to  the  Mercer  Refuge.  The  totel  time  of  this  family  in  gaol  'M  been  twenty, 
two  years,  since  1879.  Now,  the  average  cost  for  maintenance  would  be  «3. 50  and 
without  counting  anything  for  capital  account  that  would  mean  $4,000.  and  »1, 000  tor 
expenses  of  arrest  from  the  time  that  they  were  in  gaol  first.  Ihat  would  bring  it  up  to 
$r)  000  for  three  of  this  class,  who  might  have  been  saved  as  easily  as  possible.  Aly 
impression  is  that  this  average  cost  is  a  pretty  fair  one.  If  these  boys  had  been  sent  to 
an  industrial  school  in  the  first  instance,  how  different  would  have  been  the  result. 

O  Has  that  institution  been  successful  in  reclaiming  many  ?  A.  1  think  our 
success  will  run  to  95  per  cent.  We  have  had  thirty  odd  out  already.  Now  had  thoae 
children  been  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  the  cost  would  have  been  about  «1,000.  Ihere 
is  ai.OOO  as  against  $5,000.  That  gives  an  illustration  of  the  principle.  I  do  not  know 
that  such  facts  have  ever  been  absolutely  brought  before  you.  Now,  the  systeui  I  would 
recommend  is  this  :  I  would  establish  truant  schools  as  an  aid  to  industrial  schools  We 
have  had  a  truant  school  established  in  the  city.  Why  I  got  it  established  was  this  :  1 
found  that  there  were  youngsters  by  the  fifty  who  had  never  been  m  the  habit  of  ROing  to 
school  at  all ;  we  got  the  school  board  to  give  us  a  teacher  and  Mr.  Beverly  Jones  and  a 
low  friends  paid  the  rest  of  th.  expense.  I  think  that  fifty  children  a  year  have  ..en 
reclaimed  by  this  little  place-what  is  called  a  truant  school,  estsblished  for  chil.lren. 
The  school  board  have  not  been  in  favor  of  extending  this  system  of  truant  schools.  They 
look  upon  it  as  adding  to  their  expense,  and  they  say  that  parents  who  do^.  t  «ee  the 
advantaae  of  sending  the  children  to  the  schools  should  be  made  to  suffer,  but  i  .Hey  had 
the  right  mind  on  the  subject,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  with  the  experie  ce  we  have  had 
with  our  truant  school,  they  should  have  these  institutions  all  over  tht,  city,  and  I  chmk 
they  soon  will  have. 

Mr.  Juuv.  . 

O  How  would  you  work  this  truant  school  system  t  A.  The  teacher  appointed  to 
conduct  the  school  must  have  the  work  thoroughly  at  heart  to  begin  with.  If  you  goto 
this  school  on  Elizabeth  St.,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  beet  ordered  schools  m  Toronto. 
They  have  three  teachers  and  three  kindergarten  teachers  now. 

O  Did  you  provide  the  children  with  books  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  A.  We 
helpedthem  in  many  ways,  and  we  got  hold  of  them  in  the  eveninj^s  and  taught  theai 
a  little  work  of  different  kinds.  We  got  friends  to  give  clothes  and  ladies  to  make  them 
over  and  then  we  had  an  auction  sale  of  these  things  for  the  children,  and  the  boyB  had 
their  little  savings,  and  they  invested  these  savings  in  what  they  required  to  make  them 
decent  The  prices  were  made  to  suit  the  savings.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  sleep  in  hi. 
best  clothes  to  keep  his  mother  from  selling  them  for  drink.  If  they  are  only  earned  on 
Stly  I  think  that  these  schools  would  be  the  great  essential.  The  next  thing  is  the  d  y 
industrial  school.  I  have  visited  these  schools  in  England,  and  those  m  the  State?.  In  f 
Boston  they  have  a  beautiful  industrial  school. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  school  now  where  they  can   learn  mechanical  work  1 1 
A.  Yea. 

O    Should  the  children  be  fed  who  come  to  the  school  1     A.  Yes,  and  we  ought  t»l 
Eive  these  children  in  cobnection  with  our  truant  sch<K)l8  and  day  industrial  schoob  I 
fesular  meals.     When  you  see  them  they  always  look  as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  I  bar 
3oubrthey  have  reason  for  it.     Then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Industrial  Boarding  Seho^^ 
comes  in.     The  industrial  school  should  be  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
Srei  to  a  boarding  school.     People  who  are  well  off  send  their  --"ly?*^^'^--^.';  fl 
boarding  schools.     The  Industrial  School  is  the  boarding  school  for  the  puur.     rha.  M 
be  for  the  children  who  go  about  the  streets,  who  are  beyond  the  power  of  their  parent^ 
and  who  are  now  sent  to  gaol  for  these  short  periods  I  have  spoken  of.  I 
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a   learn  mechanical  work  f  I 


The  Chairman. 

«houl5- J:;;ird\o'Z  Oo.er„.e„tr    A.  I 

very  well,  but  there  are  certain^SJ^^^^^^^^  do  aome  thinw 

the  difficulty  about  controlIinK  the  arpott,  nt^n  Xn'^h  '"  ''"'  "™'  P''"'"  ^'^^  ^afe 
to  a  position  he  haB  to  be  kept  there^they  cannot  r^lv  ^ff  «"^r""'r  -^PP"'"'  *  •""" 
influence  for  good  has  gone.  *^  We  cot  a  sofen^rr!  "  '"I"  T'"'"  '^"^  "'"^  ^^at  his 

and  he  lost  his  influence  in  a  8in.,rwav'^  ?«  U  .!"  °"''  ^''*'"8t"'»'  School  at  Mimico 

and  from  that  moment  he  was  a  man  ^ft^Ta  lo^t^I"  ?'"•«  *«''«'^«°  ""'ong^t  tho  bo^s- 
but  you  could  not  turn  him  out  nf  T  character  in  their  eyes.     He  had  (o  co  • 

These  boys  have  simpiy"to 'be  stdi  wS^ ThT^Tea  e^ ''""■"^  .!"■•  ^  *'''"«  of  that  kilTd.' 
raent  of  the  men  who  are  over  them,  and  the  moment,  n'l '  *'"?  "**'=*'  ^^"J'  """ve- 
>e  loses  force  to  govern  them.  moment  a  man  loses  character  in  their  eyes. 

;ystoS  ttgTnJrSr^rs;^^^  ^- J-   take  the  Eng.isl. 

the  p«,portion8  of  the  contributions  are  M  ner  V„n.*r''"T"* '"'''  *  '"'"'«»  *  y"-"-.  and 
cent,  from  subscriptions  and  local  fundH.  a„d'about  7  l^rcent'  T'T^"*  «'""*'  ^^  P«' 
that  the  government  should  contribute  liberaHv  .n  Mi  1  ^'T.'^""  P'^''*'"*«-    I  think 

I  do  not  think  they  .hould  be  absol  tely  Tnder  til  ""''P^'*  °^  *'''«*'  i««tit"'ions,  but 
I  would  urge  against  that  are  that  We  is  a  tbi  cX7Jr'"'  '''"^'•''-  ^'^'^  ^^*«°"» 
about  any  institution  that  is  supported  h?af(-bvv  if  '  "''"'P*'*'^  *"J  watchfulness 
of  Us  maintenance  you  may  denend  „!  '  *  .  ^  voluntary  contribution.  For  one-half 
support  received  ^rL\rJ:Zlr' ^iZZ^^^^^^^  't-"^"*'^"  "P-^^^e 

huvo  the  most  successfully  conducted  instititSn?  A-  ^^  V^''  '"'*"«  y«»  ^i» 
should  put  the  Industrial  Schools  i,.  any  seotron  wh     ^^  "^'"'^'  •'Htablishment,  we 

the  cost  of  the  buildings.  In  a  littb  whUe  o..?  /^'  P'?P'"  '"*"  P^°^'^^«  °"«  half  of 
down  to  $2.50  a  week.  That  is  do  n^  LrelW.  t  °^rr'*'"*^"''"'-'«  «*  ^^I*''"oo  will  be 
nomJcally  managed  if  it  were  under  ?b?  """'''''  ""'^  '  ^^°"^'*  '^  **  oould  be  so  eco 

matter  the  GoveJnmentlljrd  havt;tt?:;;i^rrnst'it'ul''  'Z'f''-  "^  ^^^'^  ^"  ^h^- 
of  the  cost  of  putting  them  up.  Then  I  tJ^k  thlf  P  7  "•^u*'"'''"*P*''"*«^«'-°n«-»'alf 
oil  as  a  free  institution.  Stop  off  that  JUl  ai.  P«"\'«ng"'«heno  should  be  stopped 
body  they  send  there.  DeaTing  w  th  thTs  will  Zt^r  '^^  T'^^IP-^'''''  P^^  ^^^  --^ 
0  twenty.  Supposing  you  take  Pen.tan!rm<,ben  /?  *°  "  '^'-"''^  ''"'""^  ^'^^  fourteen 
institution  for  boys  of  age.  that  is  to  er.l  f .  """^  "''"'J^*'  '^'^'o  a  somewhat  different 
theni  ;  then  you  Lght  ati.ch  to  it  an  ittSt'^n '^  ""'^'^  "«''^"'  *^'''--  "^ 

sulhcient  land  grant  Land  is  nlenHr  ,I  .1  uTu  *'''  Northwest  and  endow  it  with  a 
fourteen  and  twenty  could  bitStLn^^^''"'''  ^."'^  ^''"^  ^^'^  ''^tween  the  aCof 
would  have  an  oppoLnJt^y  of  be  o^l  lanlrroti  T  '"^  t  ^'^  1«  ^-^'^^^^-nd  that"  they 
that.  I  think  it  is  a  great  stimulus  oLtv«l'7^/'^  T*"^"  ^''"•>^  «'>°*«''  themselves  fit  for 
they  realize  that  t'hey  ar    be^^g  malrprodS  ^ 

Australia,  which  reclaimed  thoufanTand  tens  offb  J  5'"''  ?''"  '°'*'°y  «y«*«"^  ^««  ^"^ 
dants  a:e  now.  I  may  say.  at  the  ton  of  b«  l  L  "'*"^'  ?^  criminals  whose  descen- 
some  of  them  are  helpLg.  ^at  iV'^elVdme!  l^'rtl^tirroHZ"''^'^  "^"^  ^«*'*^'  ^^ 

produdn7i?ar[aVyTiitd%'?ildre\^^^^^  '"."i"'!  ^  I  don't  believe  in  heredity  as 
0^  these  people  hav^e  made'thf  t^"  in^Tou^  to-S:?:  "''' ''^'''''^'''''  ''"^  ^ "^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

I-PM  ]r  '^SZTLt'tZl^^^^^^^^  «'ock  and  are  a  religious,  virtuous, 

more  deplorable  and  more  miserable  d!n.  T*  u°^°f  beginning  under  poorer  and 
of  the  potato  famine,  but  th^Hre  ablTto  rA^^T  •'*"'°  '^'''  "^'^  ^""«  ^"""8  t^e  time 
rearing  and  upbringing  ^    '  '°  ™*''®  *'»^""  ^*y  notwithstanding  their  defective 
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The  OlIAIRMAN. 

Q.  Then  you  would  reorganize  at  the  top  of  our  Hyateni,  PenetanguiHhene  1  A.  I 
would,  and  havo  it  under  a  ^ood  man  like  Mr.  Moaiie,  and  help  thia  man  in  every  way  as 
regarda  the  nianauemont  of  the  inatitution. 

Q.  Your  reformatory  ayatera  would  atop  at  twenty,  you  make  that  the  limit  1  A.  Yt's. 

Q.  You  have  left  out  of  conaideration  one  lino  of  reformatory  work  which  forma  nn 
important  element  in  some  of  the  Statea  of  the  Union.  Young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty  who  would  hero  be  sent  to  the  fienitentiary  are,  in  some  of  the  American  Stutts, 
committed  to  an  adult  reformatory  as  HrHt  otTendera  on  what  are  known  as  indeterminalo 
Bentencea.  la  not  thia  wanted  to  complete  your  chain  't  A.  Yea  ;  but  I  waa  drawing  a 
line  at  everything  bey  md  twenty.  What  you  refer  to  now  ia  the  thing  that  haa  been 
teated  in  Elmira  and  tested  in  other  places.  To  get  this,  if  you  have  good  men,  you 
would  merely  want  to  change  the  working  of  your  present  prisons  and  you  would  have  it 
within  your  reach  to-morrow  to  constitute  nformatories  for  those  over  twenty;  but  to  stop 
the  manufacture  of  criminala  ia  what  I  have  been  advocating  I  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  aa  to  the  importation  of  those  children  from  the  Did 
Country  1  A.  My  own  impresaion  ia  that  the  children  have  been  carefully  aelected.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  to  any  large  extent  amongst  the  waifa  of  the  cities  and  towns  here. 
I  may  my  with  reference  to  Dr.  Barnardo'a  statement  that  there  would  be  no  demand 
fur  our  waifs  on  the  part  of  the  farraer-i,  that  our  experience  at  Miinico  is  that  when  our 
boys  go  out  they  stay  hII  riRlit.  Mr.  Jury  says  \"e  have  not  got  much  experience,  and 
that  may  be  tiue,  but  our  boys  so  far,  when  they  have  l)een  placed  out,  have  given  Hatia- 
faction.  If  a  boy  in  put  into  a  kindly  family  he  gets  interested  in  his  surroumlinga  and 
he  wants  to  stay  ;  he  becomes  inteieated  in  the  cows  and  horsea,  and  the  pi^^a  on  the 
farm,  and  the  farm,  and  is  as  happy  aa  a  prince.  You  will  see  him  on  horseback  taking 
the  horsea  to  water,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he  seema  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  life. 
Our  farmers'  sons  are  coming  into  the  cities,  and  unless  you  fill  up  the  gaps  this  creates 
on  the  farms  they  will  go  out  of  cultivation.  1  have  no  (*i%v  about  there  not  being  a  <\o- 
mand  for  the  boys. 

Mr.  JuHY. 

Q.  What  ia  your  opinion  about  those  girls  that  have  been  brought  out  by  Miss  Rye 
and  Miss  Mocpherson  ?  A.I  cannot  aay  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  seen  Miss  Rye'a 
figures  and  she  claima  that  the  results  are  upon  the  whole  very  satisfactory;  but,  she  says, 
that  if  one  girl  goes  wrong  each  paper  takes  it  up  and  passes  it  round,  and  this  same  girl 
gets  into  trouble  at  different  places.  Thus  you  see  it  does  not  take  more  than  four  or 
five  to  bring  the  whole  work  into  disrepute.     Miss  Macpherson's  work  stands  high. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  our  farmers  want  to  take  boys  who  won't  stop.  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  boy  can't  run  back  to  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  any  kind  of  a  home  elsewhere, 
he  has  got  to  stay,  but  our  boys  would  be  inclined  to  run  back  home  again,  especially  b 
boy  whobe  parents  are  in  the  city  and  who  has  tasted  city  life.  A.  Just  so,  and  we  must 
keep  track  of  ours  as  Dr.  Barnardo  does  of  his  boys.  If  anything  should  be  wrong  there 
goes  a  letter  like  a  shot,  and  an  officer  is  sent  after  the  boy  at  once.  There  is  a  man  right 
on  top  of  him  to  know  "  What  do  you  mean  by  this] " 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  As  an  ex-member  of  the  police  board  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  about  the 
commitment  over  and  over  again  of  drunkards  to  gaol.  A.  I  think  it  is  a  horrid  practice; 
I  think  it  is  an  abominable  and  degrading  thing,  and  none  of  them  are  reformed  by  it.  The 
drunkard  in  the  first  portion  of  his  drunkenness  is  a  criminal,  because  he  would  probabl; 
drink  doliberateiy  on  uccouut  u£  his  liking  for  it,  uud  lit  the  latter  end  ho  is  a  slavu.  Tu 
perfectly  cure  a  drunkard  you  must  begin  with  him  at  an  early  stage  in  his  career.  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  for  neglect  of  his  family,  bat  to  send  a  man  down  to  herd  with 
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0  that  the  limit  1  A.  Yvn. 


thm  k.nd  of  work.     I   |,eli«vo  that  a  f..rm   S?.    ^''*:«  K"^^"'  '"itl.  in  th<,  n-sult  of 
Bt.tut,on  ;  an.l  the  tren.ondouH  pluo   v    ..rof  m'  ^"^  ^^""  *"^  °'^''  ^ind  ^    i^ 
iH^Htowe.    upon  it  would  bn  «uch  a^U  L    to  1,         .?''  '*"'""«''  tl'«  amount  of  laW 
n-nt.     What  do  you  think  forty  ac  erof  k  ,1       "'[ /*"*  T'  °^  ''"'  «»»'>«  "-tabMah 

gardod  as  permanent  improvenu^nt  H„d  wo^  I  '.'"'^  ""/'  '"""'">'''  '*»''«''  ""'y  ?>  re 
I  th.nk  you  will  Hay  that\orv  few  farl  Tn  h  "'"^/''*'  '°"^'  "P  *«  «''out^^4.00.) 
more  than  that.  I  believe  that  y  tK,?,  rnW,.  '  '?""*'"^  "^  '''«  "'»""•  «'"'  Produc  „ 
hau  you  woul.1  by  any  other  XduHrv?'/^''''"'  ^"^  '"'"  P'-0''uc.M„or/Z„o; 
"'""re;  I  think  hard  work  is  ^  aZI' thi  1'  "".'  ""^'"«  ^''''^  '*«'^"««  Mr.  jS 
qmte  ablo  ,o  (i^ht  their  own  baUles  all  .  *^  ^T  u'"""  »'""°"«'-«-  The  unions  a  « 
such  con.petition.  b„t  you  tak„    he  woZ^     T'   ^  '^"'^'  **  ••'«'""""«  c'ai'"    o  resi  t 

Hon,  Mr.  Drurv. 

.1.  th?«:xi^rnd^bS?;:'•r  ?::r„''r « r  •^•'^^^^'^  ^  ^-  ^^'^  =  - »-« «ot 

Hon.  Mr.  Anollv.  °'  '"*'^''  ''"^  difTeronce  to  the  farmer       '^ 

vjion^Jr  H%7.:^,*';„„f,::':?i',jjf  ^j«;  '^jrhi;  r'  °'  ''^^  ^••--  -"^«-  p- 

who  have  given  attention  to  this  subier-f^..  .i  ■'^"  * ''"''''*'«»  ^i"'  some  persona 
smaller  number  in  the  cottaKes       A  •'vVh  "■'"   '^    ^°"'''  "^^^  »^«  '>etter  to  have" 

^•8  I  think  I  would  bring  tC  doCn  to  ab  ^'  T  '''=^°»""°dato  in  that  inati  ution  200 
Zr  "  '°"r  '■'**'''''  «"'!  ^otherrand  „a  ll""""'^'"*  °°""g«-  I -ould  have  them 
Sf;E  it-!^^  -to^.  and^a  "=t-  I  ^- i-,^«-  X^-ome 

ofUn^^Lrt^:;^^^^^  i^eaof  keeping  the  boys   for  any  length 

be.r  circumstances  when  they  leave  ?  A  r  "'^.  T^  '.°  ^*^"  ^'^'^  *«  ^^'^Pt  themaelve?  o 
hem  above  the  criminal  clasY  You  Ltto  tit"'  '"  t'  '^"'^  ^'^f'  **«'««  tCw  H  pu? 
aveofa  feast  of  oysters  in  a  iy  old  2d    T^ ''""^  *'''™ '''' '''^^^  ^l'** '^'^^^^^^^^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

^    Q.  Don't  you  think  thev  on.h^  .  u  ■  ^^  "^  '°"''*^  '■*^°  '«'•'"«'•. 

them  rough  it.     A  boy  enZ  r£in"  Tl^  .' V"^*  '^'  '"*™«  "^^  °'her«  ?     A    I  would  let 
^en  we  go  away  for  a  wE  Tn  fh  ^     '    "*  ^*'  ''°^«  "«*  ^ease  to  be  clean     vr.n V? 

S'  't&  t''^  «^^''^-  i  trt:r:d:;LXTr  ^"?  ^^  ?  so^:Sitesl' 

'flowed  him  some  of  our  dwelling  "Thf        ff  r^'t"®"*  'or  Scotland  remarked  when  T 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  boys  will  learn  to  work  there  as  hard  as  they  must  work, 
assuming  that  they  go  out  on  a  farm  such  as  our  farms  in  this  oountry  are  1  A.  I  think 
that  the  boys  would  rather  work  on  a  farm  than  in  the  school,  and  I  think  our  labor  i^i 
just  as  severe  and  just  as  hard  as  the  work  they  should  get  on  the  farms.  Our  object  is 
to  make  these  boys  really  useful  when  they  go  on  the  farms.  They  are  taught  carpenter- 
ing and  other  trades,  so  that  when  they  leave  us  they  are  really  handy  lada 

Q.  Your  management  is  constantly  keeping  before  them  the  reality  of  work? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  institution  life  upon  the  biys,  is  it  good 
or  bad  1  A.  An  institution  of  the  ordinary  kind,  where  boys  are  jammed  together  in  one 
building,  is  not  good  for  boys.  I  think  where  fifty  boys  are  put  together  in  a  cottage  as 
they  are  now  at  Mimico.  the  number  is  rather  too  much.  Get  it  down  to  thirty-five  or 
forty,  and  aim  at  making  the  life  there  as  much  lil'ft  home  life  as  possible,  and  I  think 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  My  own  belief  is  that  children  who  have  this  class  of 
training  are  the  better  for  it,  and  I  think  the  better  the  system  of  training  the  greater 
the  results  you  are  likely  to  achieve.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  is  greatly  overlooked 
with  us.  Take  an  agricultural  country  like  Denmark.  There  are  forty-nine  high  schools 
for  farming  there. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  And  this  is  institution  life,  tool  A.  It  is.  We  are  giving  far  too  little  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  and  to  instruction  of  a  practical  kind  at  our  schools.  We 
are  filling  the  cities  with  book-keepers  and  clerks,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  know  the 
average  wages  of  some  of  the  young  men  you  see  in  these  capacities,  dressed  up,  with 
watch  and  chain  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  think  they  must  do  something  in  the  way 
of  genteel  employment ;  tliey  are  pretty  near  starving,  and  you  can  employ  many  of  them 
at  $5.00  a  week.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  My  remedy  is  to  put  industrial  things 
in  the  schools.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  I  was  in  the  school  of  practical  training.  A 
master  was  teaching  carpentering,  and  he  gave  an  excellent  object  lesson  to  the  pupils. 
He  showed  Ihem  on  the  blackboard  the  designs  of  difierent  articles  and  how  to  handle 
and  to  use  tools.  He  gave  them  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  to  the  particular  kind 
of  timber,  where  it  came  from,  what  it  was  used  for  ;  and  the  boys,  I  am  perfectly  satis 
fied,  were  interested  and  instructed.  The  result  of  such  training  is  to  give  them  a  taste 
for  practical  work.  I  say  that  such  training  has  a  much  higher  value  than  so  called 
physical  culture  that  you  can  have. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  as  regards  keeping  Jthe  boys  at  school?  A.  We  have 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  when  a  boy  ought  to  be  sent  out  1  A.  We  first  want  to 
■restore  what  is  called  the  home  feeling.  This  has  been  lost  through  the  neglect  of  the 
.parent  or  through  other  causes  before  the  boy  comes  to  \is.  Following  this  restoration, 
the  boy  becomes  settled.  You  watch  over  him  for  a  while  and  see  if  any  restlessness 
manifests  itself  in  his  disposition,  and  when  you  think  that  the  boy  is  capable  of  being 
removed  you  find  a  place  lor  him.  Of  course,  as  regards  religious  training  there  is  no 
•question  of  the  importance  of  this.  I  don't  believe  in  separate  schools  from  the  outside 
point  of  view,  but  I  believe  in  separate  schools  so  far  as  industrial  schools  are  concerned, 
The  boy  who  attends  the  public  school  has  home  training  and  industrial  training,  and,  yon 
must  assume,  religious  training.  1  contend  that  in  an  industrial  school  you  must  have 
definite  religious  training  in  which  differences  are  not  emphasized.  The  next  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  train  the  boy  to  habits  of  work.  This  will  take  some  time,  for  a  boy  is  lazy^t 
first,  but  when  he  goes  plodding  away  and  goes  through  lessons  in  the  same  way,  we 
know  that  he  is  making  progress  both  at  his  manual  work  and  head  work.  When  you 
have  restored  the  home  feeling  thoroughly  in  the  boy,  and  have  an  influence  over  him 
so  that  you  feel  you  can  trust  him,  you  are  pretty  nearly  safe  to  conclude  that  he  will 
not  abuse  your  confidence.  This  may  come  to  one  boy  in  six  months,  to  another  in  a 
longer  period,  and  as  regards  some  boys  no  doubt  you  will  never  get  it  at  all. 
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n  the   reality  of  work  ? 


at  school  1     A.  We  have 


Hon.  Mr.  Dhury, 

parenta'  habits  and  bad  management  M^nv  .1  ^'  '^••«  Partly  driven  wrong  by  their 
It  is  astonishing  how  neXtS  they  afe  aKe^^r  "°.*  t'  '"^  "'"^*^'*  with  children, 
to  go  against  their  own  parents!  ''"''  **''®  advantage  of  these  chances 

We  are  only  three  and  a-half  years  old  J,7^  I  '^  ?^*  T'""  ««  the  boys  improve. 
out.  and  if  a\oy  goes  wron^ legend  :'n' o^lTo  e'n^^rL^o'l^'^/ur  ""^"^  ^'^  ^^ 

the  pL^'f^rboyltr  frJ:  'thti'if  rtb"  ^'°^'''  *''■«  ^•'^^  ^  ^-  ^  «^o  *»>-k  it  is 

ought  to  be  sent  out  to  milk  cows  or  Jo  1  enS  ^0^^  '"''  *  ^^''^  ^  '^°"'*  ^'''"'^  ^'^e  girls 
a  hired  man  servant  there  it  would^SiLTput  '^:!^TZlt X^^^^r''  ^^'^ 

A  xSe  f^i2' Sau'gtr^^retjuS'  u"  1 '^H-^"^'  ^^  ^f  ^«  °-^"-''«  ^^»«'>t-s  ? 
and  strength,  and  knfw  how  to  do'r^ht!^  ^^'''"*  ^"''"'°*=^^-     '^^''^^  have^isdom 

with?hele;^r  'Jh%1arbtn1a\iVar°?''  '  K^"  ^''V^^'  ^"*  ^'  "  -''y  d'ff-nt 
up  with  im'perfect  ideV of  m  aii^y'lnd  of'wZ  iT/hr'";  *'^^  '''^^  '«'"  '^-"^ht 
house  would  often  be  to  them  a  place  of  danger  ^      '^'"^  """""S'  ''"'^  *  ^'''"'^''^ 


Q.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  farm  is  the  place  for  the  boys  ? 


A.  Yes. 


Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

^^^rXtZi::S;Tl1jI%ttl^^^^^  A.  Iknowit. 

great  many  institutions  on  the  continent   ohTu  ''^d"^*"*!  «°hools  in  England  and  h 

from  work^  These  boyswhrLelef  to  rn^lHo^TK  ^?'  ""*"  '^^"  P*^«"*«  ^^^^rn 
lapse  of  time  between  the  dispersion  of  the  snh„nT  ^l'"''''  ^'^  '^'"^'y  "^''''^  ''^  ^^^ 
home.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  dea  bettertf  1  "if'  ''*?"'  °^  '^'  P^''^^^^  *°  *»»« 
in  the  schools  between  the  ll-fs  fhat  lildren  L?  °°"''^  P"".""!^"  ^"""^  P^^^^ical  training 
to  their  homes  in  the  evening  ^  ""'^  ^^'^  '•>«  *•"«  ^^^7  ^""W  return 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

here?^-  a" Hofl^Vl^SS^:'' I^r'""''  ^      .P-tical  training  into  the  schools 
feel  sure  that  it  ;ouldheTDrm^^^^^^^  ''  "  practicable   -n   Germany,  and  I 

in  Austria,  no  mX  how  dlT.^^^^^^^^  '°""*u'"'^-  .^^^^^^  ™'»'^  has  some  trade 

do  not  think  there  is  an^th^nftr tuldte^ e^  '::^^LS:!^ ^Z^Sr'""'-    ' 

^^X^:itT:i:^'r,i:^^^^  -nigh,  what  wouM  you  do.     A. 

ladie?anIp\r«;tgtttr„^'uWtr  Massachusetts  partly  entrusted  to 

allowed  to  visSS  tutLAirrL*^  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  are 
think  three  or  fivrmemS  !„""„ 'K,"P?|:  ''  *"  '^«  ^'"'^  «°"d^  -^ioh  consists  of.  I 
and  three  RepublicanTand'thev  clZ  thlf.?  '  ^'"^  T^'  ^PP^i^t^^.  three  Democrats 
of  politicians  Do  you  ?hink  tL5  w  V-'  ''^'^°^^'  ^^^  institution  out  of  the  hands 
sy«em  in  Ontarfo'? '  A.*UMn. f,  Z  S VKu^f  ""'h'"«  °'  '''''  "^'"^  ^"*°  °" 
^iass  inspector,  you  would  be  alfrl^h^      a!  "'"^H«"'>\Ko°d  «3'8t«n',  and  a  really  first- 
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government  grants.  There  is  one  in  England  now,  and  a  splendid  man  he  is,  with  his 
whole  heart  in  his  work.  Generally  s|)eaking,  the  less  machinery  you  have  abouf'an 
Industrial  School  the  better.  The  work  is  the  more  eflFective  when  it  is  done  by  a  few 
people.     The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  right  class. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Rowland  1    A.  There  is  one  thing 
only  I  would  like  to  say,  that  I  hope  the  Commission  will  do  everything  they  can  to  pro 
vent  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  being  sent  to  gaol  for  any  offence.   The  gaol  is  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  criminal  career,  and  I  trust  the  report  of  the  Commisaioa 
will  be  such  as  will  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  sending  children  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who  has  committed  an  offence  1  A.  I  would 
send  the  child  back  home  again — anywhere,  rather  than  to  gaol.  A  good  receiving  home 
should  be  established  where  children  accused  of  crime  could  be  sent. 

Dr.  Ro8ebri;gh. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  bringing  boys  up  before  the  police  court  1  A.  I  think  it 
is  a  scandalous  thing,  especially  as  we  have  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners  for  the  trial  of  children's  cases.  Judge  Boyd  offered  to  act  under  this,  and 
I  ofiered  myself  to  arrange  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  room  and  to  find  accommodation 
and  then  all  they  would  have  had  to  find  would  have  been  the  constables  to  bring  them  there 
and  they  would  not  do  it.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  bring  children  up  in  the  public  court 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  assemblage  as  daily  attends  there.  As  you  say,  the  probation 
officer,  if  that  system  were  adopted,  could  find  out  the  circumstance's  of  each  case,  and  tlie 
court,  at  any,  rate,  would  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  to  enable  them  to  form  some  kind 
of  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  to  adopt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglik. 

Q.  If  we  went  so  far  as  to  have  an  officer  make  the  necessary  enquiries,  what  would 
you  do  with  the  children  meanwhile  1  The  gaols  and  the  police  cells  would  not  be  the 
place  for  them.  A.  That  would  be  easy  enough,  there  could  be  a  house  of  detention  in 
the  city  in  connection  with  the  industrial  school.  There  ought  to  be  some  such  building 
where  we  could  place  a  boy  before  taking  him  into  the  school.  There  should  be  some 
place  of  the  nature  of  a  place  of  detention.  For  that  matter  it  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
building  where  the  commissioners  would  sit  and  try  the  cases.  That  is  all  practicable 
enough. 

Q.  It  is  only  desirable  to  know  whether  it  could  be  obtained  without  much  expense? 
A.  That  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q,  You  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  Have  you  any 
recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  that  institution  t  A.  Well,  my  impression  is 
this,  that,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  there  is  no  chance  of  classification  there.  There  is  no 
intelligence  exercised  in  the  original  committal  of  the  prisoners.  You  take  a  woman 
who  is  drunk  and  who  has  only  begun  the  life  of  prostitution,  she  is  brought  up  and  is 
allowed  to  go  again  and  again,  with  a  small  tine  until  she  has  become  perfectly  hardened, 
These  could  be  reformed  if  they  were  sent  at  once  to  the  reformatory.  Ther  is  no 
chance  of  the  reformation  of  the  large  number  of  those  who  go  there,  because  they  are  in 
so  many  cases  hardened  cases,  still  the  institution  has  done  pretty  well  altogether.  I 
think  of  those  who  go  in  a  great  many  don't  go  back.  The  influences  there  are  kindly 
and  the  results  in  many  cases  are  good,  but  it  is  not  answering  all  ttie  purposes  that  it 
ought  to  answer,  simply  because  the  right  class  are  not  sent.  I  think  every  woman  of 
lost  character  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  do  better,  but  the  provision  for  that  at  the 
Mercer  is  defective  until  better  classiticatio)!  can  be  had. 


i  without  much  expense? 


The  Chairman. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Lieut.-CoI.  H.  J.  Grasett.  sworn. 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q-  You  are  the  Chief  of  the  Toronto  Police  ?    A    I  am 

Q-  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?     A    Sin.,  n         u 

:  rr  ~^  ----^  -  «'--c::rr^^- 

Q.  We  have  been  told  hv 

n  th    vel  ^880  "''^  *'""'  "'  ^runkenne  s.  ma l  and*  11^^"'  ?"  '^'^"'^'*>'-     '  fi«J 
4.000  ioL  h    2' "°!1''^''^'  °^^'-  -^n  avera.,eTloo  n  •,^''°^S'''  ''«fo'-o  the  court 

Sunly?"'' '^ '°""^  *°  ''-^  ^>een   arrest:^  o"n  lee/irand  nor'""/:  ^^^  ^'^^ 
•^  °*y^  *"«  not  more  than  441  oa 

Tfae  Chairman. 

Q.  What  cause  do  vou  thint  ."»  ««  i.  •    • 

'-.  do  ,.„  think .  ^'r^rrsjitf  tt;"'-*'''  -^-'  - 

I  ners  »     A.   That  w  a  question  I  could  not 


■'.   I 
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answer  except  by  merely  expressing  an  opinion.  Of  the  5,000  odd  persons  charged  with 
drunrenneTsTl  were^omen.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  prostitutes  as  well  as 
drunkards. 

Q.  Are  those  set  down  as  vagarants  and  tramps  properly  °l*««fi«^' ^^.^^JJ^jf  Jj" 
number  yoii  have  to  deal  with  ?  A.  During  the  year  539  people  sought  8he't«5;°^  "»" 
So^  houses  as  a  last  resort.  Since  the  House  of  Industry  »^««  «"  ^Jg«^,^«„X 
citv  for  taking  in  vagrants,  we  send  them  there,  but  that  house  closes  its  doors  at  a 
ctmpar^tvelv  early  iS^  of  the  evening,  and  we  have  to  take  in  all  those  who  come 
aSt^rhL  otherwise  they  might'be  frozen  to  death.  Some  of  them  are  people 
out  of  work.  • 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  for  classifying  prisoners  who  are  confined  at  the  stations? 
A,  We  have  merely  a  separation  as  regards  the  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  that  this  continual  commitment  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  cla^sac^ 
coooUshes  much  good  ?  A.  In  my  opinion  it  accomplishes  very  ittle  good.  I  should  say  ot 
d™nkenneHr"hat  when  it  has  got  hold  of  a  man  to  any  extent,  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
diTe«o  and  requires  treatment  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  you  could  hardly  hope  for 
tHorbe'ng  accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  sentence.  I^  tT".  \Tth  his  hL^T 
Stv  days  -e  is  merely  confined  there.  He  is  not  given  any  work  to  do  with  his  hands, 
and  the.^  S  no  attempt  made  to  improve  the  man's  condition.  He  is  simply  kept  away 
?i  S  for  the  tTme.  but  the  doctors  will  be  able  to  say  whether  tha^  has  any  perm  . 
nent  efiect  cr  not. 

O  Do  vou  think  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  adopt  some  other 
niode^;f  trJtmV.t  and  what  plan  would  you  recommend^  A.  I  do  but  w^  say  again 
thl  ray  -xperieDoe  in  dealing  with  these  cases  is  so  very  limited  that  I  doubt  it  my 
ctJ;io7is  3^ery  value^    I  should  say.  however,  that  I  think  it  would  be  wel. 

thesl  mer  "^  ere  dealt  with  in  an  industrial  or  agricultural  institution-separated  from  the 
esTof  soci^yTr  such  a  time  as  will  give  those  in  charge  of  the  ^-t>  «  '«°/°  .^fr" 
Junitv  of  seeing  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  they  wil  lim- 
™  At  thf  sime  time  this  establishment  should  be  made  self-sustaining,  without 
coming  into  competition  with  the  laboring  class  outside. 

O  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  in  some  cases  constables  are  over  zealous; 
manv  neopL  seem  to  be  dragged  to  the  gaol  who  are  not  disorderly  and  who  have  committed 
r  oiuce  but  aCrying  to  work  their  way  home  quietly,  staggering  a  little  i  may  be, bu 
anno-'uTnobody.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  send  to  the  lock-up  or  the  gaol  this 
S-'of  drunkards  ?  A.^  Most  distinctly  not.  When  the  regulati.ms  were  amended  an 
ri^L^  hv  mvself  recently  a  paragraph  to  this  effect  was  inserted  :  "  Persons  under  the 
[Zence'^f Tuor^  w^^^^^^^^^  norconduct  themselves  in  a  disorderly  or  unseemly  manner  in 
the  Btieets  are  not  to  be  arrested  unless  it  should  appear  that  they  are  likely  to  he 
iobb^rakulted  or  frost-bitten."  That  regulation  I  believe  the  great  majority  ot  the 
^Sables  on  tte  beats  carry  out,  but  it  is  only  a  constable  who  has  had  a  g-^^J-  //^ 
exnerience  that  can  tell  the  different  peculiarities  of  peoi.le  under  drink  Sometimes 
3po«ons  will  stand  on  the  street  and  refuse  to  move  at  all.     They  -;»  J™;^  ^^ 

=r^:^^rst:r;^°itsircr;t^^ 

iiVes      Somet^mrtLy  wiTlLemselL  force  the  initiative.     Of  course,   there  a.  ^  con- 
ofZ iLn  would  allow  a  man  who  was  brought  up  under  ^"''^f  X^^f  ™«^*°f;^ 

th  TolLtfnd  ve";  much  misrepLentation.  even  in  cases  where  the  police  do  no  more 
than  carry  out  their  instructions. 


onfined  at  the  stations  ? 


A.  Six,  and  one  under  con- 
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o'clock,  and  he  will  have  to  attend  the  court  J  ''^"  ""•'^""'^'  '       ^^°''  "^'^"'^  *'  ^'' 
man  deny  the  charge,  at  ten  JS      Th«r«  .„  „  *        evidence  .n  the  case,  should  the 

a  constable  makes.-in  factrevery  iLuXrw-.'r*''-/^''  '^f  ""'"^«''  °^  ''"''^  '»»*' 
with  it.  '    ^'^  *"®**  "  ^«a"  W'th  on  Its  merits,  so  far  as  we  can  deal 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

ins  u?  p.TstVL'^lTgt:^^^^^^^^  I  tr/'f  ^'^^^-  '^^^^  ^  ^y«*-  «^  '-'^■ 

guilty  of  no  crime.  The  name  of  the  iXiJn  i  •  .  °^  '"toxication,  but  who  have  been 
with  the  letters  "  T.  C.'^fteTit-this ThhIw '\v  ?^u^^  ""  "•"  ^^'^^^^^  «••  ^t^^ion  book, 
and  when  he  becomes  soberhe  ^afiow^d  to  ^^^^^  £1?^',?""  "  °"^^  *°  "'^  ^^'^^'^  '^-^''^  °^ 
that  system  here?  A.  No  lUleZThJ^J^Tj  u  ?*^^  y*'''  anything  analogous  to 
effect  framed.  '  °°'  '•^*''*  °^  *^**  •'^fore,  we  have  no  by-law  to  that 

The  Chairman. 

Q.   How  many  station  houses  have  you  in  the  citv  ? 
struction  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  separating  the  sexes  in  them  all  ?     A.  Yes. 

theh?.dJ;arte^oTv.lVa'lrf^lL'^^^^^^^^^^  °J  *^«  «^^«o"  ^^o-s?    A,  In 

one  station,  the  headquarters  so  thTt  XelLn  "^k^^*  are  concentrated  at  number 
vices  that  may  be  necessary  as  reiLrd^^^^^^  brought  in  to  render  any  ser- 

in the  station  housrafter  that  hour  t«  «f  T  Prisoners.  The  women  who  are  left 
have  found  that  hTs  quite  exceot^onalo  1,^7  '°°^"'^  'V''^''^  ^^^  ^"<1«  ^''^re,  but  we 
ceptional,  it  would  prSly  oT^rd^ne    ^0!""%^  *^'*^"'--  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  - 

these  women  are  generally  LbtCd  t't  re^relny  assTsE'  '""  °'  "'■'*•"«'  *^*^ 

TheiPnet'wiratLTf^rfS^^^  °'  '"'^"^'^'^'^^^  <"^  *^«  P"^  °f  P""--'^ »  A. 
they  t  irfl'  ZZISr'  "'  "'^""^"'^'^  **  P°'^°«  headquarters  1  A.  Yes,  and 
Biack^nS?  'a.  ^TlTdr™  ""'  '"""  '"  '"''  "'^  ^«'"^°'''  d"  '^^y  *»  go  down  in  the 

r  may^eilatThaTZrveyaic:  7ZtL  "'  ''-^  "^";'^  *^^' '  ^-  ^^'^  ^*  >— *• 
ties  whoTow  hold  the  contract  for  tak  n!  ^^JTu  "  "°^  *^""1  ^^^  "'^"^'*°*'  ^"^*  ^he  par- 
change  will  take  place  onTeL^t  of  Apfif^W^^  '*^.^  '1"  notified  tha't  a 
built  for  the  conveyance  of  the  nrisonprl  f„  7h  ,  ,  ''f  °  ^ivea  for  two  vans  to  be 
complaint  as  regards'thrm^^i^tofS^r  in^^^^^^^^^^  '^'^  ^'^  ^--^  ^o' 

A.  A? niTo'ne'l^l^hXrtel"  ^'tVev '"^  '°T^^    ^^  '""'^  -«  ^^  -'>*her  ? 

the  basement  and  th^v^^men  onThe  t  rfl«-  -'^°"  '^"''^^  •  '^^"  """  "'  '"^ 
«hout  they  cannot  be  heard  At  numtt  Z'  fu  ""^'^f* /^^J^  »**««  their  voices  and 
widely  that  they  cannot  convmse  at  nui^I^;  three  and  four  they  are  separated  so 
number  six  they  could  be  h3Jt  is  a  statinn  ^w^'™  ''  T  ""ti"'^*'^^  Petition ;  ac 
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think  it  is  so  much  the  arraignment  in  the  police  court,  It  is  the  life  they  lead  ;  it  is  on 
account  of  the  training  they  receive,  or  rather  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  I  think  by  the  time  they  reach  the  police  court  they  are  very 
callous  as  to  what  happens. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  places  they  try  to  avoid  this  by  a  private  hearing  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable,  or  is  it  immaterial  for  the  reasons  you  have 
given  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  boys  were  not  brought  up  with  tlin 
other  prisoners  at  all,  and  not  allowed  to  intermingle  with  them  in  any  way.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  place  established  where  boys  and  girls  brought  up  for  trivial  offence* 
could  be  dealt  with  by  nerly  constituted  authorities  without  being  sent  to  the  court  in 
the  first  instance  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  diflScult  matter  to  have  some  ))lace  where  boys  and  girls 
could  be  taken  after  arrest  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  ordinary  station  house  t  A.  I 
think  it  could  he  managed  without  very  great  trouble  or  expense,  and  in  fact  we  could 
put  them  in  some  building  that  we  have  now  until  a  new  one  was  built  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.    ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  this  be  under  the  police  system,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  have  it  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  School  t  A.  I  think  if  a  policeman 
arrests  a  boy,  it  must  be  done  under  the  police  system.  The  boy  question  in  Toronto  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  that  I  know  to  deal  with  ;  so  many  [leople  neglect  their  children 
and  allow  them  to  roam  about  the  streets,  regardless  of  public  morals  or  of  the  habits 
they  are  likely  to  contract,  that  it  is  really  disgraceful.  Parents  are  either  not  aware  of  it 
or  they  are  indifferent.  These  boys  go  about  in  gangs,  and  they  always  go  undvr  leaders, 
and  the  more  enterprii^ing  spirits  amongst  them  lead  the  others  astray.  Considering  the 
amount  of  money  expended  upon  our  school  system,  I  think  we  have  a  preponderance  of 
cases  of  this  kind  in  Toronto  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  that  there  ought  to 
be.  When  you  go  to  the  States  you  don't,  see  the  same  evidence  of  lack  of  discipline 
or  lack  of  instruction.  They  take  a  pride  in  seeing  their  public  pjaces  kept  froe  from 
injury,  and  with  private  property  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  a  boy  here  thinks  that  if 
he  can  injure  the  shade  trees  or  deface  a  fence,  or  commit  any  other  mischievous  act, 
he  is  doing  a  meritorious  thing.  If  he  can  break  a  window  with  a  stone  catapult  or 
an  air  gun,  or  do  any  damage  to  private  property,  be  will  delight  in  the  opportunity 
of  doing  it,  and  parents  abuse  the  police  for  daring  to  insinuate  that  their  ohildien 
are  the  guilty  parties.  The  parents  are  greatly  to  blame  for  allowing  their  children 
to  run  around  in  the  streets  so  as  to  render  acts  of  this  kind  possible. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the  school  board  can  do  anything  in  this  direction.  A.  The 
school  board,  through  their  inspector,  Luvg  promised  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  to 
check  these  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  claim  to  have  issued  instructions  for 
some  time  back,  prohibiting  such  practices  on  the  part  of  boys  who  attend  school. 
Whether  these  acts  are  done  by  school  children,  or  boys  who  don't  go  to  school,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  present,  but  I  aci  aow  collecting  data  that  will  enable  me 
to  speak  positively.  I  am  now  taking  steps  to  ascertain  respecting  every  boy  that 
comes  to  court  whether  he  goes  to  school,  and  then  to  send  the  information  to  the 
inspector  of  schools  to  make  what  use  of  it  he  thinks  best. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  something  to  take  the  children  ofF  the 
streets  t  A.  1  think  there  is  ai  great  deal  of  truancy,  and  there  ought  certainly  to  be 
truant  officers,  but  there  are  a  great  many  families  perfectly  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  their  children,  and  if  you  want  to  get  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  or  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  all  the  satisfaction  you  get  is  contained  in  the  question 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  children  i "  Many  of  them  are  children  of  drunken 
or  dissolute  parents.  Perhaps  the  parents  are  in  prison  or  the  father  has  left  or  cannot 
get  work,  and  the  mother  is  unable  to  look  after  thorn. 
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8  by  a  private  hearing ' 


prmoners  when  they  are  removed  tTthelfliF^TTf  ""^^^  *  ^"''^r^'i  roof  and  the 

Ine  Chairman. 

Q.  How  lone  have  von   hpan  ; 
present  position  since  Februarv   ?^s    ^T.  ?'"?'°'  P°«'"°n '    A.  I  have  been  in  ,« 

t  l?K  "".k'^''   "»)"      *■  Gemini;       ffchiU™    "  ""',''  ',°'""-  >»"««  "«8te  S 
PTiy  by  Iheir  |«re„te,  tew  of  them  wou  d  m  S?.  V  *""  "'*  '"My  Md  pS 

I  Lave  seen  ninety  per  cent   of  the  bov.  ™,  ?'  ,t    J"'l"«l'i.l  Sehool  wm  e,t.Gh°? 
Toronto,  .nd  with  the  exoeption  of  thTor  ?o„r  tht  h"''"'""  «'"■«"  '""  '"'     tj  „i 

«.  into  owl"""'-  ^"^ "' »"  '"■"^y  h.™  ta«».»:«td't^sr„'.ra,,? 
*.  .«o..auon  ,i„  ..h„  b?y,  .„d  «^rt%:;iorc*i:^.J;T;st£°:S 
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tamination  develops  prostitution.  I  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  those  girls  developed 
into  prostitutes.  They  were  taken  advantage  fi  in  the  first  place  by  disreputable  people. 
That  is  the  reason  why  such  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  take  the  girls  off"  the  street 
altogether.  The  boys  become  contaminated  also  by  meeting  together  in  large  numbers 
hanging  outside  the  newspaper  offices  and  indulging  in  profanity,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
the  weakest  going  to  the  wall,  and  with  the  strongest  might  becomes  right.  They 
endeavor  to  beat  each  other  in  this  way  out  of  money,  and  so  the  thing  goes  on.  They 
learn  gambling,  tossing  coppers,  and  they  get  into  all  sorts  of  vice.  An  attempt  is  made 
now  to  license  t*ie  newsboys  and  to  compel  them  either  to  go  into  the  newsboys'  lodging* 
or  some  other  lodgings  to  be  approved  by  the  staff-inspector. 

Dr.  ROBEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  cheap  entertainments  do  harm  to  the  boys  1    A.  Un 
doutedly.     This  has  the  effect  upon  the  better  class  of  boys. 

Q,  But  don't  you  think  that  as  regards  these  street  boys  dime  museums  and  cheai> 
theatres  and  reading  all  sorts  of  trashy  literature  are  causes  oi  evil  1     A.  I  do. 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  against  allowing  children  to  go  into  drinking  sa'oons  \  A.  There 
is  no  law  against  their  going  into  the  saloons,  but  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  saloon- 
keepers from  supplying  boys. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  boys  addicted  to  drunkenness  themselves  1  A.  Not  of  the 
very  little  ones. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  those  boys  from  the  old  country  in  large 
numbers  through  the  agencies  of  those  societie.s  adds  at  all  to  the  juvenile  offenders  in 
this  country  1  A.  Not  very  much  to  the  juvenile  offenders.  It  adds  to  the  street 
walkers  and  prostitutes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  girls  who  fall  into  the  handa 
of  the  police  have  been  found  in  this  line,  but  there  have  not  been  so  many  of  the  l)oys. 
The  boys  sent  out  under  these  auspices  are  principally  sent  to  the  country.  If  they  are 
really  bad  boys  they  gravitate  towards  the  city. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  prostitution  and  drunkenness  go  hand  in  hand  as  a  general 
thing "?  A.  Not  in  the  class  that  are  known  as  keepers  and  inmates  of  houses  of  ill-fame, 
but  as  regards  those  who  become  what  is  culled  street  walkers,  their  prostitution  is 
inseparable  from  drunkenness.  My  experience  is  that  drunkenness  is  the  result  of 
prostitution  more  than  prostitution  is  the  result  of  drunkenness.  My  experience  of  this 
class  is  that  those  who  are  found  in  houses'  of  ill-fame  have  been,  as  a  rule,  respectably 
reared,  well  educated,  accomplished,  perhaps,  and  that  they  never  touched  liquor  until 
after  their  fall. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  fall— through  being  betrayed  ?  A.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  by  being  betrayed  and  seduced.  As  a  rule  they  become  demoralized,  lose  perhaps 
a  fashionable  position  in  life,  and  hide  themselves  and  theii  shame  from  those  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  been  associated.  They  gradually  become  demoralized  until  at  last  they 
fall  into  drunkenness  and  the  lowest  form  of  street  walking. 

The  Chairman. 

y.  In  our  visit  to  the  Toronto  gaol  a  short  time  ago,  we  found  over  sixty  womea 
there,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  prostitutes.     Can  you  give 
the  Commission  any  scheme  under  which  we  can  hope  for   the    reclamation  of  any 
considerable    number    of    fallen    women,  except    keeping   them    shut   up    altogether M 
A.  When  I  was  appointed  to  this  special  work  six  years  ago,  1  made  an  official  visit  to 
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to  the  boya?    A.  Un- 


lelves  1     A.  Not  of  the 


I  compiled  a  book  containing  L^SfiSti^  T  *  v'A?'^"''"-'  ''^.  '^''  ^^^  «'  »^«  »nd 
the  law  for  the  suppression  o^  vice  and  houseB  of  nu  '^"^'^f'^  *°  understand  that 

in  Toronto.  I  told  them  that  a  reaaonall  H^  1Tu  "'■'^  ^"^  ^«  rigorously  enforoed 
the  other  side  to  go  bacic  there  anJthat?  fl  ^^^^  ^P''^''  ^  ^^"^'^  ""^^  belonged  tl 
80,  we  would  furnish  them  wiU  ticket  to  ft^  ^"^  °°.  ^^'  ""'""^  ^  '"^^^^  them  to  do 
them  that  if  any  of  them  showed  a  desire  to  .^f^"'T  ^''^^  ,'='""«  ^'^-n-  I  further  told 
under  charge  of  philanthropicTadiL trwou  d  ^^^^^  "'""^  '^''"^  *°  *•»  >"«*'*"«o» 

facilities  for  starting  a  new  life  On  mv  Toonl.  •  -^t  ?^y  7T  P''^^''^^''  ^''th  all  proper 
disappeared  altogether.     I  wi  told  bv  the  offl  '^  !  ^°"".^  '•"**  ''"'^  ^^e  number  had 

bers,  with  their  trunks,  to  testation  and  tS?- 1\'^",'^  *'^''*  """^  ^«"t  i°  '"««  num 
been  strictly  enforced  Vron,   that  day '  to  t£  l*f  ,1*'  ^"^  *'?«  '"'^'i  «'^1«-     The  law  has 
Toronto  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  tt  numbeAV""^''  ?!  ^°"'««  "^  "^-'^'^^  i'^ 
those  houses  are  very  few,  and  the  e  is  ^ore  trouble  witTr'^  ,*''**  T  *°  ^'  ^°""^  ^° 
become  completely  demoralized  and  have  to  be  niot«  i  ^^      t""  of  women  who  have 

the  streets.  ^  '*^'^®  *"^  ^«  P'°'^e'J  "P  aa  drunks  and  for  soliciting  on 

Mr.  Jury. 

thing^e.?rZ:  ^  d^Te  tsTptVlert^Hhet  ^^'"^*  *"\^°"^««  ^^^^  ^'^^  -7" 
reverse  is  the  fact.  The  number  of  5rostUutlt„T'  °",  *''  *>'  '*'"«"'' '  A.  No,  the 
not  half  the  number  arrested  for  prosSS  ''^"f'^;     ^«  «»*i  '^^'  '^^'^  « 

been  broken  up  and  soliciting  is  not  carried  on  .?.  1  T  ^l'"'"'  ^'^«''-  h°"«««  have 
I  don't  think  that  there  are  half  as  man v  now  . Af  ^^  '  ■  **i'  ^°"^  P^^^^^  »'  *»»«  ^tJ- 
lation  was  not  more  than  a  quarterTwhat  it  i,  n?  ^T  '"  ^^^'''  ^'^^^  ^^e  populL 
that  they  find  it  a  very  rarelhing  o  be^i  i^V  n  thrstrl'/K^'""""'  '^^^  citize'ns^ajr 
you  go  to  certain  portions  of  St  John's  3^^  mi®*  ''^  '^°"«"-     ^^^  f^^t.  "lies* 

at  all,  and  a  few  years  agoi  was  aui^-^^. T,  '  .f^  '''"  "°'  ''°''«'*  "«"  °^  the  street* 
able  streets  in  th^  city.  ^  °"  ''''°«  *°  ^^  «°"°''«d  •«  *he  most  fashion- 

A.  plVyZTs:^;^!:^^^^^^^  Richmond  St.   west  of  Bay. 

number  ofpolicemen  on  duty,  the  increased  fSL^^'^^^^^^^^  the  police,  the  increased 
wagon  system  have  all  contributed  to  di^nish  laSv  fu^'^*'*''""  "'''}'  P"«oners.  the  patrol 
the  streets  of  Toronto.  aimmish  largely  the  number  of  this  class  of  people  oa 

The  Chairman. 

latingVosTiEn^^Th^^^^^  have  adopted  the  system  of  regu- 

burglaries  and  larcenies  or  any  other  crimes  Jhlv        ■    ^^^^^'^  J^^tas  soon  regulate 

just  the  same  as  with  other  crimes      I  wouid  L^l      ?.  ^'^  dealing  with  the  social  evil 

the  law  in  force.                                         ^^""^^  ^^^^  with  .all  upon  the  same  lines-put 

girls  ?saXlrrtTvnfTlt^^^^^^^ 

the  fall  of  the  innocent  person.  ^  ^^'"^  '*  ''°"'*^  "■^'^°^*'  »"ely  result  in 

^^inX^:^'ZT,7perZl'^^^^^^^  A.  I  don't  know  any. 

now.  I  have  had  communications  w"th  Mrs  S'Aeniv  fb'*'^'"""'/  ^  i""^  '^''h  them 
other  lady  officials  there,  and  they  iTave^Jv  ar^nl'  ?  ""f  ^'u  °^  *^®  ^«''««''  ''''^  *he 
grls  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  tC^er^S  itth  ^^  '^'-  '"t"?',"'''  •'^^"^^  *°^ 
them,  yet,  in  that  v.fy  close  proxLity  thS^7rdantl,  f^.v.  ^  "  "•*  ^""'^  ^*"  *'^*^eea 
each  other.  I  certainly  think  it  3  S f?r  L.f^/.u'  ^^^".  "°"'°K  »°  °«°'''«t  ^ith 
altogether.  ^  '^°''*'*  ^^  ^"  better  if  the  two  institutions  were  separate 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  prostitutes  can  ever  be  reclaimed  I 
A.  I  think  so.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  prison  gate  work  commonly  called  the 
Haven,  and  also  with  the  rescue  branch  of  the  Salvation  Array,  which  is  dealing  especi- 
ally with  this  class  of  females,  and  I  have  known  some  remarkable  oases  of  reformation 
through  both  of  these  agencies.  Quite  a  considerable  number  have  been  reformed.  When 
the  Salvation  Army  started  their  rescue  home,  In8|)ector  Stephen  and  myself  sent  n 
woman  to  them  as  an  experiment.  She  had  been  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  house  in  thi! 
city,  one  of  the  most  disreputable  kind.  We  sent  this  girl  and  we  watched  the  result 
very  closely,  and  it  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Quite  a  number  have  been 
sent  since  with  similarly  good  result*.  Only  op  one  occasion  did  this  girl  break  awav. 
She  had  indulged  considerably  in  liquor,  but  with  this  exception  she  gave  the  rao'st 
marked  evidences  of  reformation,  and  she  is  now  occupying  an  honorable  and  respectablo 
position  in  society.  I  may  say  that  in  cannection  with  the  Salvation  Army  work,  I  havti 
heard  Commissioner  Adams  give  statistics  for  three  years  showing  that  in  dealing  with 
this  class,  he  had  80  per  cent,  of  good  rosalts,  and  the  work  at  the  Haven  has  also  beun 
exceedingly  good,  us  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  the  president  of  that  association. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  you  can  only  get  them  as  far  as  that  you  will  reclaim  a  great 
many  of  them.  I  think  that  of  those  who  go  to  the  rescue  homes  very  few  have  passed 
through  the  gaol.  In  my  judgment,  there  would  be  no  use  giving  a  chance  to  those  who 
are  absolutely  old  and  hardened. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  have  been  the  results  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  in  respect  of 
this  class?  A.  It  has  not  fully  met  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  but  I  attribute  this  to 
the  short  sentences  there.     The  terms  of  confinement  are  not  suthciently  Xan". 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  prison  for  women  just  now  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  more 
of  a  prison  than  a  reformatory.  You  take  a  woman  committed  for  six  months.  Slie 
will  brazen  it  out  for  that  period,  but  if  she  is  in  for  two  years  she  looks  upon  it  difier- 
ently.  They  are  more  susceptible  to  good  influences.  With  such  companionship  as 
they  have  there,  six  months  they  think  will  soon  pass  away,  and  it  really  does  them  no 
good. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  assignation  houses?  A.  They  are  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  houses  of  ill-fame.     We  do  do  not  find  many  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  the  power  to  enter  rooms  kept  by  young  men  for  immoral  purposes  1 
A.  Not  unless  we  have  information  that  the  law  has  been  broken  there,  that  gambling 
has  been  carried  on  or  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  complaints  of 
young  men  taking  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  playing  cards  and  for  other  purposes. 

Dr.  BOSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  location  of  a  reformatory  near  the  city  is  a  mistake 
and  that  it  would  be  better  far  away  ?  A.  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  much  better  away 
from  the  cities — as  far  away  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  facility  as  possible  for  the 
inmates  to  renew  association  with  their  old  companions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prisoners  can  communicate  with  their  old  chums  at  the 
Mercer  Reformatory  ?  A.  I  cannot  speak  intelligently  of  this.  I  might  say  it  haa 
been  brought  under  my  notice  that  women  who  were  notoriously  disreputable,  who  were 
incarcerated  for  a  short  term,  formed  acquaintance  with  comparatively  innocent  women 
in  the  Mercer  and  managed  to,  meet  them  when  they  came  out.  In  one  instance  a  report 
came  to  my  knowledge  of  a  girl  from  London,  .Canada  West,  who  had  been  importuned 
by  a  notorious  character,  whom  I  had  sentenced  for  fifteen  months  for  procuring  girls  for 
immoral  purposes.  1  had  information  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  by  this 
hardened  criminal  to  meet  the  girl  when  she  came  out,  but  I  had  the  girl  sent  away  about 
half  an  hour  before  this  woman  arrived.     When  she  found  that  the  girl  had  gone,  she 
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corrupt  the  younger  ones.        *'""°""'"3^  «"i'-'l  'ent  these  hardenKl  prostitutes  should 
The  Chairma  . 

.t  has  had  a   beneficial  result,  hut    when  voutt  .  °   ^.?'"'-     ^"  '*°™«  "^^t^n^es 

\»>!'  >t  f  «»^«  to  have  no  effect  whaTever       hJ  T   "*""'   "'^"*"'=«^l  i"  criminal 

which  ft  boy  brought  up  for  the  ti  st  thue  fn  .  r"  '"'^^  '°"'"  '^"''^^  "'^  "otice  in 
«uard.an  becoming  responsible  for  his  lod  hlT  •*'''  *"'  ^ischarged.  his  parent  or 
second  time,  and  then  The  magi.trateTonSd  hi  ?"'"'  '"^  ^'^  *=*»'«  "I'  P^'^'aps  a 
or  8.x  hours  in  the  cells,  or  was  sent  to  2  fvll"^  /'"^  'x'^^"^'  ^^^  h^  go'  five 
r.g.ble  nuisance  to  the  citizens,  and  the  detect  vi«  ^^  fT'  ^^  *^«  '^<«"n«  "»  mcor! 
sent  to  the  reformatory.     We  have   nuit  „  u''^'''' i°°'''"8  *'*«'•  ^im  he  would  be 

inspector  Stark  will  giv;  you  some  of  ffm.     """'''''   "^  •"^**"''^«   "'   '^^^  kind    and 

opini?nu^;:V^l'Torr,E;ll^^^^^^^  *y  you  desire  to  give   us  your 

of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  whef  ir/ave  *u^  hif '"  ^''''  't''''''''  *°  '»>«  -™ber 
due  to  mtemperance,  he  instanced  sldlvasT  .1^1  ^'^T  u^"^. '=""'''  ^»«  Wely 
cnme.      It  occurred  to  my  mind  thJr^7u  -^  °"  "^^'"^    there    is    very  little 

on  the  day  of  the  provinc^aUre'ct  t  ::  '^d  ZTf.  f'""^"  '"''''  the^V^d 
I  thmk  th.8  18  a  very  significant  fact,  and  there  are  if'  P"'""*""  ^°'-  drunkenness, 
on  Sunday.  *  ''  ^"«  '"«••«  are  very  few  arrests  from  drunkenness 

Hon  Mr.  Anqlin. 

night  and\;ttThV\Irouto?th'r  A  Vl^T    ^'""'^•^'••^^  '^'^  Saturday 

he  absence  of  arrests  on  Sunday  is  mainlv  vl?        .i        ^'  ^''^^  are  arrested,  but  I  think 

quor.     The  law  is  very  string  Tncl^J^e^Hsk  o^l.oo    "'  'r''''""'  '''•  «'^^-»^« 
keeper  very  cautious.  *      '    ^        '"®  "^"^  ^^    *^00  penalty    makes  the  hotel- 

to  .  dim^n°uS  of'dtunkennes??"!'""!  woufd  beTn'T  ''  "f"'^^  '^^"^^^  ^^^'^  '«-<! 
have  that  effect.     VVe  don't  reniiir»  Z        T  '"  ™^0''  »*  '*•     I  believe  it  would 

Toronto      Not  more  than  hS   furST  ^ZrtYf  ''  '""^  '"^"«^«  ^^  havfnr^ 
simply  drinking  places.  ""*'   ^""P^'    *>ot«'  accommodation,   the  others  are 

Mr.  JuKY. 

many  arrests  on  Sunday  shows  that.  ®  evidence  that  there  are  not 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

,  tjis  ^ty  ^,  'T  fct  t:nf ::  tnyTout^r:  ^""?^1  i°  «-  ^-^-^  ^^ves  in 
t  ey  are  not  dives  where  liquor  is  sTd  Thev  J  !  ^f 'P''  "l"^  *°Sether  for  drink,  but 
able  quantity  of  liquor  consumed      THp™^  °'  P'*"'  "'^''^  ^^^^^  »  «"y  cons  der- 

Nmuggledbusinessis  lone  but  even  in  tU.    T  «o™e.  «n'all  stores   where  a  kind  of  a 
doaing  on  the  ordinar^days      The  e   ^T  ^It"""  ''  "'  T^'^  "^''^  '^^  ^^^'^^  '>o"rs  'o^ 
'.nday      Upeak  adyisfdi;.^LuleTha"  Jm^deTe?^^   where  lie, uor  i.  sold  illicitly  on 
ellmg  liquor  on  these  lines    and  they  have  touJ^«/rf  'v  ^^^^'"^  *"  ^^*^^*  ""^  Parties 
ound  until  after  the  hours  for  closS  ?b«  f«v  S"'  ''  ^"^^  "«e'es8  for  them  to  go 

Saturday  night.  "^^""'"^  ^^^  ^^^^'^s-     The  principal  time  for  them  is  on 

45  (p.  c.) 
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The  TllAIRMAN. 

Q.  If  habitual  drunkarcU  inHtnad  of  being  sent  for  ten  to  Hixty  dftys  or  siv 
iiionthH  to  thfi  coinnion  gaol  were  «ent  for  periodH  of  from  hIx  numtliH  to  two  years  to  m 
indust'-irtl  institution,  do  you  think  that  would  be  liki-lv  to  accomnlish  bettor  resulti  I 
A.   I  do. 

(4.  Do  you  tliink  that  many  of  those  people  are  of  assistance  to  th?ir  fauiilit'H,  uul 
that  their  being  sent  away  for  long  periods  would  lend  to  sutFuriui^'  and  deititatidii  on 
the  part  of  the  family  1  A.  I  think  in  Hoiue  cases  it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to 
the  family.  I  think  that  this  class  of  habitual  incorrigible!)  and  wife-be  iters  an  u 
greatci'  iiindoranue  tu  their  wives  and  families  than  anything  else.  Frequently  tiie 
drunken  husband  will  beat  bis  wife  and  abuse  her  if  sho  doeH  not  turn  over  the  pro 
ceedH  of  her  hard  earningH  to  him  for  drink,  1  have  had  a  large  number  of  applications 
made  to  me  for  orders  of  protection  tor  this  class  of   women. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  associate  with  this  class,  those  known  an 
vagrants  and  tramps  1  A.  I  would  deal  with  them  on  the  same  principle.  I  am  speaking 
now  kind  of  advisedly  when  I  tell  the  Commission  with  referonou  to  the  tramps  that  the 
pbilanthropii;  people  of  Toronto,  in  providing  homes  and  shelter  for  the  professional 
tramp  have  done  intinitely  more  harm  than  good.  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority  ot  the 
people  who  do  a  little  work  in  the  country  in  the  summer  time  and  then  drink  their  earn 
ings  and  loaf  in  the  gaols  in  the  winter,  thus  becoming  paupers  on  the  community  furaix 
months  of  the  year.  3ome  years  ago  I  was  the  inspector  in  charge  of  number  tour 
division,  one  of  the  stations  where  provision  was  made  for  giving  shelter  to  this  clits». 
One  morning  I  coun*  d  forty-eight  who  had  taken  shelter  at  the  station  during  the  night. 
A  day  or  two  subsequently  there  were  some  two  or  three  up  in  the  police  court  charged 
with  vagrancy.  1  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  the  worst  professional  tramps 
should  be  charged  with  vagrancy  under  the  vagrant  act,  and  sentenced  to  the  Centra! 
Prison  for  six  months.  The  magistrate  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  I  think  at  the  time  we 
bad  about  a  dozen  sent  to  the  prison ;  the  others  loft  the  city.  From  that  time  we 
have  not  been  troubled  with  so  many  tramps.  That  class  of  people  don't  like  bard 
work. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  habitual  drunken  tramps  then?  A.  I  would  aay 
sentence  tliem  to  a  long  term  and  provide  hard  work  for  them  too.  I  know  that  this  is  not 
popular,  but  I  would  recommend  it.  I  would  furnish  work  for  this  class,  and  as  to 
the  proceeds  of  it,  a  portion  should  go  to  the  support  of  their  family. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  best  cure  for  wife  beating  is  flogging  1  A.  I  do  not 
know  about  flogging.  The  wife  will  come  up,  even  in  a  case  of  felonious  wounding,  and 
beg  the  magistrate  to  let  him  off.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  to  mak(^  an  order  for  jirotection  and  keep  her  from  him.  Only  the  other  day 
I  had  a  woman  with  seven  children  like  so  many  steps  of  stairs,  who  begged  me  to  give 
her  an  order  of  protection,  and  yet  when  the  case  goes  befv/re  the  court  she  will  appeal 
herself  on  behalf  of  the  husband.  If  I  ."end  the  drunkard  to  gaol  the  wife  will  suffer,  as 
she  has  no  provision  for  herself.  Some  people  k(?ep  going  from  bad  to  worse  ;  at  first  it  j 
may  be  simple  drunkenness  and  then  the  man  becomes  violent  and  a  wife  beater. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  have  the  most  deterrent  tSect  when  a  man  arrives  at 
that  stage  ?  A.  I  would  keep  increasint;  the  term  of  imprisoiuuent,  and  if  he  did  not 
benefit  by  that  I  would  put  him  in  the  bands  of  Warden  Massie.  He  knows  how  to  | 
deal  with  such  men. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  He  says  he  treats  them  so  weii  that  they  dnn't  like  to  leave  him  1  A.  Mvi 
experience  is  diflerent  from  that.  There  is  both  worK  and  discipline  there,  and  ttej 
prisoners  are  treated  so  that  they  don't  want  to  go  back  there  again. 


The  OiiAiuMAff 

iiiPiSiS 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Yefh  ,/  f  K       ^^  department  of  the  State  until  thev  Z  ■      vl    "*  *''^^  '*'"*Jn  ""''er  the 
Kes  but  there  is  some  ditticultv   [  thinV  ;„  •   ^     *'*'"  ^^'^  ^ge  of  twentvone  i     T 

'hat  pnncple  were  carried  out  to  any  lar.rexten    le Mot  'f-'^^"''''  '''^T     '  *'»'"'^  '^ 

•^  Does  your  system  en.Kl.  /  ^''  "^  "^  °"''  '^"miual.s. 

2berof«m^stha7Snratrnva^^^  any  degree  of  accuracv  as  .0   the 

that  individual  prisoners  have  been  bZghl  !ip.^'  ^"^  ''"""^'  ^'»°"  '^'  """ibcr  of  times 
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Dr.   ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  the  police  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  largely 
the  resort  of  idle  and  vicious  characters  and  my  information  is  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
is  done  through  this.  What  is  your  idea  ?  A.  I  know  that  it  is  a  bad  place  for  a  man 
brought  by  mere  curiosity,  but  it  is  an  open  court,  and  unless  you  entirely  change  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  our  system  of  justice  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  alter  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  British  justice  that  a  man  shall  be 
tried  in  open  court,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

t^».  Do  you  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  taverns  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  city  of  Toronto  ?  A.  I 
think,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 


James  Massie,  Warden  Central  Prison,  recalled. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  1  asked  you  last  night  whether  anything  approaching  good  results,  in  point  of 
discipline,  could  be  obtained  in  a  prison  without  a  proper  labor  system  1  A.  No,  they 
could  not. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  an  ideal  prison  labor  system  1  A.  We  have  had  all  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  Central  Prison  during  the  ten  years — the  piece  price  system, 
the  contract  system  and  work  on  Government  account.  I  approve  of  the  work  being  con- 
ducted on  the  Government  or  state  account  principle.  I  like  the  system  that  we  have 
with  Nelson's  people,  that  is,  on  the  piece  price  principle,  but  I  don't  know  anything  else 
that  you  can  take  up  in  the  same  line. 

Q.  Under  the  state  account  system,  I  believe,  you  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods,  and  put  them  on  the  market  yourself  ?  A.  Yes.  Our  prison  comes  up  to  my  idealin 
some  respects  since  we  started  operations  in  the  south  shop  and  manufactured  goods  for 
the  public  institutions,  and  since  we  began  to  carry  on  our  brick  operations  and  onr  tailor 
and  shoe  shop.  I  would  go  further  than  this  an  I  take  up  certain  lines  where  we  employ 
a  few  men  in  a  particular  industry,  classing  them  as  far  as  possible  where  the  output  was 
small,  so  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  free  labor  outside.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  goods,  and  then  periodically,  yearly  or  quarterly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  sell  them  as  prison  goods.  Then  the  state  would  have  a  return  for 
whatever  the  prison  labor  may  be  worth,  and  if  the  number  of  industries  were  extended 
the  output  in  any  one  line  would  be  very  small.  I  believe  that  the  industries  of  a  prison 
should  be  diversified.  It  is  better  for  the  prisoners,  for  you  are  likely  to  bring  out  the 
capacities  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  vou  confine  your  labor  to  one  particular  industry,  the  man  who  when  his  term 
expires  seeks  employment  outside  in  that  line  is  met  with  the  rebuff,  "  Oh,  we  won't 
emjtloy  him,  he  is  a  gaol-bird  "  t     A.  We  find  that  to  a  certain  extent  now.     We  try  to  I 
get  an  occupation  for  a  man  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  success  at.     When  we  get  a  | 
young  lad,  1  ask  him,  "  Would  you  like  to  be  a  tailor  1 "  and  if  he  says  he  would  we  put  i 
him  in  the  tailor  shop.     If  we  find  that  he  is  not  a  success  there  we  try  him  at  something 
else,  and  if  we  were  limited  to  one  or  two  lines  we  could  not  succeed  to  the  same  extent. 
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tice  that  a  man  shall  be 


The  Chairman. 

^T^V^^^^^^^  X'loryou/ttneij'r^  ''\'^'-  -^-'^  -  -  *•- 

violence  to  the  labour  unions  to  adopt  t&mo^^^^^^^  do  you  th  nk  ft  would  do  any 
<«re  to  mfom  the  public  generally  that  vouTntlr^!*'^  '"  ''"'""'  ^"^  "^  *"  taking 
as  a  prison  industry  with  all  your  raisht  ?  A  T  Th  J  *"  ^  '''■  ^"*^  ^''^'^  P^^^ing  it  of 
I  think  It  would  be  a  very  fair  thing  to  do.  "°  ^*"''  '""'^  ^«  ^°"°d  '^i'h  i!! 

very  necessary  ^torllZ'^^g'co^^^^^^  binding  twine.      It  is 

the  hands  of  a  combine.     Would  that  not  J.«         !  P^^^^i^otwe  of  it  is  now  largely  in 
fit  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Prov  „"«  it^^^^^^^    '""^Tl  ^°^  '^'  '^«°*''»^  P"«on  ^  i 
hmg  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  un      ri       ^  ^'i'"''  '*  ^""^'^  *»«  *  very  desirable 
:ron  bedsteads  and  the  othi  induSs Vre"  si.ttToT"^^*"'''  °^  """"^'^  g""'^^  ^^d  of 
never  thought  of.  ^  ""^^  suggestions  of  my  own,  but  binding  twine  I 

have  plent^of  room*'''  '*""'*'"'  ^°"  °''''''^''^«  ^'^  *»"'t  manufacture  there?  A.  We 
Hon.  Mr,  Anglin. 

prisoS.  betus"X'r;?uSlre  prisoLrsltr/  '°^.  ^-P'"^"^"^  requiring  skill  in 
who  are  earning  their  living  at  suchTndus  es  o'uSd^er  T'  7?jr?^**''°"  ^''^  **»°«« 
of  the  man  If  he  had  no  occupation  before  to  ^fv«h  ^  *''"?''  "=  '^  *°'"  **»«  benefit 

enm  his  living  when  he  goes  out.     The  Wr  pronor^in  T.'^  '^^'  ^'  "^^^  ^'  '^'''«  t'> 
0  me,  have  no  knowledge  of  mechanical  wrk^^try"arh:UtrabTu';:er?^'^  ''''  -™« 
Mr.  Jury. 

^Y^^''^^^^^^^^^^^^  -have  to  labour  all 

advantage  ov«r  others  who  are  struggling  to  earn  a  Hv^nt  °°T'"^*^  *  '"'"'^  '"'^e  an 
a  cnme  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  that  they  Vught  I  wS  .  7\°J»*^'«  "^^^er  committed 
increase  our  operations  in  this  directL  1  think  a«  11  8°/"*^«''-  ^^^^  this.  I  would 
neglecting  his  family,  falling  into  druukennlS  «n  1  T.-*^'  *  '"*'»  ^''°  '«  continually 

m  under  indefinite  sentence^  to  thf  SentTprJson  T'*,*:'"^  T""''  ^  ^°^''i  ««"<»  hi'^ 
maintenance  from  his  earnings,  I  wouWpav  the  baUn.  .^l*""  ^■''*"'''^"«  *»»«  °°«t  «f  h" 
that  ought  to  be  done.     There  are  a  ir^S^f"  °®  *"  *"'"  ^'*«  ^^^^  family.     I  think 

quence  of  the  treatment  of  thefr  husbands  '^^^l^'^'^'l^^o  suffer  .,ry  much  in  conse 
work  when  they  are  in  the  Central  Prton  and  ft  reaZlT'',;  ^1!*  '^'^  ^«"  ^^  ""^^e  to 
tolly  If  such  a  man  were  sent  there.  If  the  l^ond  ^f^ffi  •  ^"  ^''^'l  ^"^  ^^"^  ^'^^  *"d 
man  and  his  wife  it  can  never  be  welded  in\o  III  ?^  affinity  is  once  broken  betwee.x  a 

Dr.    ROSBBRUGH. 

tker,migh.l»  hope  of  their  turn",  out  uSitZ!  "kile  the  other  cl...e,,  tor  whom 
A.  W.  .end  nearly  all  confirmed  Kner 'to  hflTlT^P'r'l '"»'''«'*'«         ' 
.-  .....  .re  U.e„  to  turn  on.  ,e1l,  T;.Tt.'::Z'^S;,-t£r^::^^^-'  ""»' 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin.  f         "■ 

•>  much  to  the  niMi  who  have  oharsS  rf'i.  , 'T  '''  "?,';     '°  "■«  ''*''  .™«'  ««  "i" 
^«  .f  .hee.  „en,  ,ro.Te  Crr,f  mTITCHS:  pTrl  i°M  ^ 


M        *•  'ft,  ?^' 


'      ( 


,-'P«' 
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make  as  much  as  $60.  In  the  broom  shop  we  givo  a  stint.  I  think  it  enables  those 
who  have  been  a  certain  time  at  work  to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  support  of  their 
families  if  they  have  any,  or  of  their  mothers.  We  carry  the  principle  out  to  some  extent 
as  regards  the  blankets  and  tweeds.  Whatever  is  manufactured  over  the  stint  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  an  accurate  record  of,  and  so  we  regulate  it  by  making  it  from  20  to  40  or 
50  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  this  obtain  in  the  tailor  shop  as  well  1     A.  We  work  it  differently  there ; 
we  pay  a  man  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  work. 


stint  1      A.   We  are  making  all  sorts  of  clothing,  so  we  could 


Q.  You  don't  have  a 
not  do  it  very  well. 

Q.  Oh,  I  should  think  you  could  ;  the  tailor  could  draw  up  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
the  different  articles  ?  A.  This  again  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  as  regards 
the  various  items. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  bricks  are  made  by  hand,  and  that  twelve  men  only  make 
9,000  a  day.     A.  They  run  up  to  10,000  or  11,000,  but  we  make  9,000  the  stint. 

Q.  Do  you  make  six  bricks  at  a  time  in  the  machine  1    A.  five  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  this  system  so  that  the  poor  fellow  who  is  not  a  mechanic  can 
earn  something  1  A.  We  regulate  it  this  way,  by  paying  so  much  to  the  expert,  so  much 
to  the  average  man.  The  principle  we  go  upon  is  not  so  much  what  the  expert  can  do. 
Of  course,  we  make  no  distinction  as  to  the  rates. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Do  your  men  ever  break  down  t    A.  l^o,  we  never  work  them  so  hard  as  that. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  that  your  men's  work  compares  with  that  of  free  labor  outside  ? 
A.  We  don't  do  anything  like  the  same.  In  1888  the  government  wanted  four  or  five 
million  bricks  for  the  new  parliament  buildings.  We  had  not  men  enough  in  the  prison 
to  supply  all  these  bricks,  so  we  had  to  get  men  in  from  the  outside.  The  free  men  made 
four  or  five  thousand  a  day  above  the  quantity  made  by  our  men.  We  regulate  our  work 
at  a  much  lower  basis  than  that  done  by  labor  outside  the  prison.  Our  stint  in  the 
broom  shop,  after  a  prisoner  has  learned  hi.  work  thoroughly,  is  such  that  he  can  get 
through  it  very  nicely  in  about  aeven  hours,  and  then  he  would  have  about  three  hours 
for  himself  if  he  wanted  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  piece  price  system  carried  on  in  the  prison  1  Does  Nelson  find  the 
raw  material  and  the  superintendents  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  machines  belong  to  Nelson  Brothers,  or  to  the  government  1  A.  To  the 
government  absolutely. 

Q.  Do  the  Nelsons  pay  any  royalty  ?  A.  Oh,  no  royalty  while  we  manufacture  the 
brooms  for  them. 

Q.  Does  Nelson  determine  the  value  of  the  work  1  A.  Yes ;  I  may  say  that  they 
have  an  excellent  man,  a  superior  man,  iss  foreman. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  articles  tliat  are  not  considered  up  to  the  standard  1  A' 
The  rejected  brooms  are  not  half  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  prison.  There  is 
a  standard  fixed,  and  we  make  our  men  wank  up  to  it,  I  think  it  is  better  (ov  the  men 
themselves  that  they  should  be  taught  to  do  their  work  well. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  raw  material  ?    A.  The  Government 
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^o,  the  Nelsons  themselves  look  after  that. 


'^ork  it  differently  there  ; 


■  .""""™^  '    A.   We  have  been  twelve 
of  clothing,  so  we  could      ■  «  a  most  difficult  trade  to  deal  with. 


five  at  a  time. 


:  them  so  hard  as  that. 


1     Does  Nelson  find  the 


lea ;  I  may  say  that  they 


Q.  Do  they  pay  the  insurance  on  it? 
Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

havenot^^enirjSE^^^^^^^^^  operatK,ns  in  the  north  shop 

received  on  account  of  the  labor  for  the  vl!      um  ^T'"^*^'  ""'^  $3,967.82  having  beeJ 
say  that  you  then  hoped  for  a  better  J^nS^^^^  should  have  been  $7,729.9^"    Y^J 

Yes,  fully  up  to  my  expectations.    ' '^"^'*'""  ^^  things.     Has  this  been  realized  ?    A 

isbm?nt7'?.  Wrh^^TbtSZCir ^^  *°  •^^^^^^^^'^  -  ^°-  -d-working  estab- 
.s  a  most  difficult  trade  to  deal  with!  ^^P-n'^enting  there.     I  „,ay  say  thl  that 

Mr.  .TuBT. 

Q.  In  your  report  where  vou 
prisoners,  you  don't  make  anv  allow«Z.  T"  ""^  ^^■^inf;  so  much  money  per  head  bv  th« 
into  this  work  we  though  Kht  that  i^'"  '  ^^^-'^  '''"  "^^''"^ '    ^^  ^^^"  ^eelirel 
employed  oyer  and  abo've  1 1  a ries  oTttfitmt"^^^ 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it  on  a  satisfaSoT  v.   ^"'^  «"P^"ntendent8  of  the  work. 

Q-  1  was  speaking  of  the  b  '  nn      v 

Zr^'T^r"  ^"^^  ^••^<^»*  for  "i-e  mcSe  made  bv'Tv,  *°  ^^""^  """^^  "  ""'«  ™ore 
that  under  the  new  arrangement  it  mil     «  ,    ?      ^^  *^''  prisoners'  labor      You  sav 

about  50  cents  per  day  fof  S  PriSr  S  th'^ "*'l^  ''"''  '"^^  ^*^«'  will  avera^ 
mdustry  has  marked  its  progress  fo"  Se  Ut  nin.  '  ^"^^^"tial  increase  from  this 
daily  earnings  averaged   17  cents    but  fn!  !?f       ^  ^^^^^     ^o"  s^^  that  in  1887  the 

".f;/he  new  agreement  t^hav^let  4?!  S  H  ^^'^^  '^^^'^  ^^^  ^^  cents  and 
site  that  for  the  additional  interest  that  tLn^         ''  ''"^  y°"  ^o"  ^  allow  anything  oddo 
they  paid  when  the  NelsonWnVd  th    P^^^^^^^^  planf  ovef  wTt" 

.uch.     We  owned  all  the  plant  except  thetw  sSingTachte'*  '''  "°*  ^"'°""'  "> 

Q.  You  did  not  always  own  the  wood-working  machines  ?    A    No 

V.  You  have  had  to  purchase  these  ?    A.  Yes 

»I«|.„8  .ho.  the  expenditure,  .nd  then  LIT^  f""*""  *'"""  ""  6e"<«-  The  npn" 
««.  ind«.trie^  .Ed  you  4  rsn^^'eiTiMr  )"»"  "-"'  «?•  'he'return,  f^J^'J 
mounted  to  W,501.93.  '"  ""  "™""e  Jeri'i^i  (mm  the  tailor  shop 

inJ^^foTie'reaS^^^^^^^^  A.  You  see  in  that  year  and 

h  the  officials' clothing-ihat  is  the  cIothLr^^  over  making  the  p^risoners' 

jbay  a  large  amount  of  Etoffe   and  tJiBf^,    iJ^     ^  *°^  ^^^  S^^^      This  year  we  had  to 

figures  for  the  year.  ''  """^  **""'  '^""'^  ^''^o""*  ^r  a  larger  expenditure  ilT  tht 

;oui?be'lTLrnttVetidt%\^^^  ^V    ^^  ^««'  ^'-^  ^'^  "^ely  there 

^  lit  ^•5:597irVhtTu  t"7ot  ^ri^enC-^^  ^"  ^V*  *«'^«^-^«  -'^ 

^  u  see  your  revenue  is  considerably  less  than  the 


'•'•'.'I'l' 
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expenditure  upon  the  industry.  A.  The  chairman  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  that 
this  statement  does  not  correctly  represent  the  earnings  of  the  shop  for  the  entire 
year.  It  is  simply  for  the  prison  y  i  which  ends  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  some 
times  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  material  in  the  store  department,  and  the 
accounts  for  this  would  be  charged  against  that  year's  revenue. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  brick-making,  you  don't  charge  tho  Government  for  the 
bricks  that  were  made.  A.  That  comes  in  another  way.  We  say  that  there  will  be 
.$30,000  in  addition  to  that.  These  are  not  really  the  correct  earnings  of  the  several 
industries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be  made  out  incoi  rectly. 
A.  It  is.     These  do  not  represent  what  has  actually  been  done  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  statement  made  in  the  report  relating  to  this  except  your  general 
report  ]  A.  There  is  no  public  statement,  but  the  information  is  all  before  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  year  1888.  The  whole  of  the  industries,  according  to  this  return, 
cost  $35,005.02,  and  your  revenue  is  $30,136.43,  but  you  don't  show  where  the  brick  yard 
sains  come  in.  A.  They  don't  appear  there  in  our  statement,  but  they  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  treasurer.  In  my  report  the  amount  is  given,  for  it  shows  that  about  four  millions 
of  bricks  have  been  made,  representing  a  value  of  about  $21,000. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  would  make  it  look  very  different  for  the  prison  if  that  appeared  in  its  proper 
place  ]    A.  It  would. 

Q.  In  your  report,  in  the  paragraph  next  to  the  bottom  of  page  90  of  the  reports 
on  asylums  and  prisons,  you  state,  "  The  question  is  often  asked  by  visitors  whether  or 
how  near  the  prison  comes  to  be  self-sustaining,  prompted  to  ask  it  doubtless  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  prisoners  and  the  activity  displayed  in  the  several  industrial 
employments  at  which  they  are  engaged.  To  that  goal  the  prison  has  not  yet  attained  and 
it  may  not  be  attainable ;  but  when  the  returns  show  that  the  products  of  the  labor  amounts 
to  $53,527  against  an  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  $65,000,  and  this  with  prisoners 
under  an  average  term  of  sentence  of  about  six  months,  the  management  may  fairly  claim 
that  the  showing  is  creditable  to  say  the  least,  and  they  can  safely  protuise  that  still  better 
results  may  be  looked  for  ;  568  of  the  739  prisoners  received  were  on  sentence  of  six 
months  and  under.  In  taking  the  $53,000  odd  earned  by  the  prisoners  you  must  include 
the  amount  in  the  brick  yard.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  only  take  the  bare  cost  of  maintenance — you  don't  take  the  cost  of 
running  the  industries  ]  A.  I  think  everything  is  fairly  taken  into  account.  You  see  it 
is  the  maintenance  only  that  you  have  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman. 
Q.  Are   not 


A.  No. 


all   the  wages  included  in  the  $65,000  set  down  for  maintenance! 
Oh,  I  am  wrong,  I  think  this  $65,000  includes  all  the  salaries. 


Q.  The  trouble  is  that  these  statements  are  made  up  for  the  official  year  ending  the  | 
30th  of  September,  and  the  treasurer's  statements  are  made  up  for  the  ordinary  year. 
However,  the  difference  averages  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jury, 

Q.  If  you  take  the  whole  of  your  expenditure,  I  mean  the  whole  amounts  that  ought  I 
properly  to  go  under  that  head,  maintenance,  wages,  plant  and  everything,  it  would  fe  i 
$96,381.17  and  the  revenue  $53,527.  A.  Oh,  yes,  but  in  the  industrial  expenditure  there  I 
might  be  quite  a  large  amount  for  machinery,  material  that  we  have  on  band  at  the  time.  | 
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IS 


large  .■„„„.„  th..  ar.  „„.  properl/cLrgJfe  , At™""/"'"™"  «'"»''«'"">  i°»li 

Dr.  RoSBBRUQH. 

that  tz^zi'i  ^:z^  rui;  STr^fo^Td  r  ^  ^*p*-  ^^^^^uon 

his  work  for  the  last  y-r  after  defrrvint^?  fu'^  °^^'  *°  *•>«  <^'*y  ««  »  result  of 
account  for  this  in  any  way,  SnA&o?,^r  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  Do  you 
cover  the  expenditure  1  T.  Sain  UhoC  ''*'•'  *°  T^^  '^^  ™^«""«  approximat^el? 
their  prisoners  a  certain  allowanTper  hetd  rtw'''  ^"  '^'  counties'^^which  send 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  United  ^tL  !  ■  ^^^"^  maintenance  ;  then  he  also  receives 
the  trade  and  the  whole  profit  go  J  toT"^'  '"'^  S^  '^'^  ««"  goods  dS  to 
industry  and  concentrate  all  their^^nergies  o„  fhT^TJ'''"  ^^'^  ^'^  '"'y  °«  ^ne 
successful  financially  than  if  they  had  diversity  oHndustries  "  *^'*  '""'^  "«  "°'« 

Mr.  JuHY. 

you  could^'do  mS  beSttMre  ZnTi''\  IT  ^"'^"^^^^^^  ^  '^^  «-«  Plan 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  ffiere  withal  .f  ^  ^t''"^"  ^"  "^""'^  ^'^"^  «  financial 
much.  Then  I  think  at  the  Detrok  Housf  ^ OoZ r'^  T^  •*  '^'  '°«*'^"*'°'»  "^^^y 
much  more  than  half  of  the  staff  thaf  we  have  Th^u  5*^*".'?  Nicholson  has  not 
prison  and  to  his  house,  and  makes  ^AiZL  a  J^"  ^^  ^'^^  «"  ""epairs  both  to  his 
this,  and  it  does  not  show  here  in  Jhl  Kr/""^  altemtions  just  as  he  sees  fit.  I  do 
the  machine  shop  were  remodeld  and  fitted  '^''^  \°^-  '''  '^'  ^^^''^  «°"th  shop  anS 
pnson  labor.     4.  made  a  numltrf^aKion's^nt^^^         ^^'^  "''^^  *«  '^^^  ^y 

saw  wVth'e  rtl:r:urtwVS^  ''  ^"^^'^  '^^°'  ' 

so  th?;  'pcX'lL'tZ;':^.^^^^^^^  credit  account  for  everything 

shows  what  the  cost  was.  If  we  did  not  Teen  our  ^'n  '''•  ^  This  $96,000  really 
tables  It  would  be  considerably  more  so  tha?  tZ  u  *'°'''  *°^  8'"°^  °"^  "'^n  vege- 
prison  from  these  figures.  '  *  ^^^  ""^^^y  "''"'e  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 

The  Chairman. 


A.  Yes,  all  the  alterations  you 


Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  object  ? 


A.  I  think  so. 


bec^Sied^nTtttSeNl^eTablit^^^^  TI?  ''^'  ^"^  '^'<^^  ^^.M 

ceUular  principle  as  it  is  carried  oTi"  England."  ^"<^'^«««f"»'y  ""less  you  adopt  the 

Q.  What  industries  do  they  carry  on  there?     A    Th.rr  u 

-fang  o<  „..,  ^ip  ,^^x.  i..^  it  JJ7„x^r,7«;r;ir' 

they  were  quarrying  stone,    """"'"""'"'■'l.    Ttey  were  grinding  flour.     At  Portland 
^...nd^nV  e„t,-r.;3S"  ^J-iZra£;„"'L!5'^^^^^^^^^^ 


f 
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Q.  Who  are  sentenced  to  these  district  prisons — felona  1  A.  They  distinguish 
between  a  prisoner  and  a  convict.  Those  who  are  sentenced  for  over  two  years  are 
convicts. 

Q.  Are  there  any  convicts  in  those  local  prisons  which  you  spoke  of  1  A.  I  found 
convicts  in  some  of  them,  but  only  in  some  of  them.  They  are  generally  moved  to  the 
penal  establishments. 

Q.  They  have  no  common  gaols  where  prisoners  are  sent  while  they  are  awaiting 
trial.  A.  The  prison  serves  two  purposes  —the  detention  of  prisoners  pending  trial  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  are  convicted  ar.a  sentenced  to  the  shorter  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  shot  exercise  or  anything  of  that  kind  still  in  existence  ] 


do  not  find  it  anything  like  general. 


A.  No, 
Penton\-ille  was  the  only  place  where  I  saw  it. 


The  Chairm>  i. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  be  sent  to  one  of  these  prisons  and  to  remain  there 
six  months  and  never  see  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  institution  1  A.  If  he  is  a  convict  he 
goes  for  nine  months  into  solitary  confinement  and  sees  no  one.  The  ordinary  prisoners 
are  taken  out,  so  many  for  drill  exercise,  into  the  circular  court ;  the  officers  are  there 
watching  their  every  movement,  and  they  walk  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  speaking  strictly  prohibited  1  A.  Yes,  and  they  won't  allow  i  mtn  to  wink 
or  nod  or  make  any  sign  of  any  kind  to  another  prisoner. 

Q.  I  want  information  as  to  the  system  in  the  common  gaols.  Is  there  any  associa- 
tion of  those  awaiting  trial  ?  A.  They  never  see  each  other  except  when  they  take  an 
airing. 

Q.  What  ;8  the  method  of  constructing  these  prisons?  A.  They  open  now 
into  a  centre  corridor  with  cells  on  both  sides.  The  cells  all  look  out  upon  this.  There 
is  a  window  to  each  cell,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  prisoners  seeing  each  other. 

Q.  Are  there  iron  bars  in  the  cells  1    A.  No.     The  cell  blocks  are   all  built  inside 

Q.  Is  the  cell  surrounded  with  stone  walls  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  lighted  1     A.  Through  the  window  in  the  main  walls. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  prisoners  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  word  or  sign  at  these  establishments?  A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
prisoners  to  do  so,  but  amongst  the  old  convicts  who  have  been  in  for  a  long  time  there 
is  a  system  of  signalling  by  some  means.  They  communicate  with  each  other  by  so  many 
taps.  They  never  let  more  than  one  man  out  at  a  time,  only  one  man  at  a  time  is  taken 
down  to  the  baths.  I  did  not  see  more  than  two  baths  altogether.  The  food  is  always 
taken  to  the  cell. 

Q.  That  is  the  cellular  system  properly  carried  out.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  our  system  1     A.  As  a  corrective  for  the  prisoners  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime  ?     A.  I  do  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  right  for  a  man  charged  with  a  crime  that  he  should  be 
confined  in  this  way  pending  his  examination  and  trial  ?  A.  Oh,  those  awaiting  trial  are 
not  subjected  continuously  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Q.  They  are  in  association,  are  they  1  A.  No,  they  are  not  in  association.  The 
cellular  system  in  England  means  that  a  convict  is  sent  to  one  of  these  prisons,  and  he  is 
kept  there  nine  months,  sees  nobody,  and  then  after  this  he  may  be  removed  to  Peter 
Head  to  quarry  granite  or  some  other  place  to  quarry  stone,  and  then  they  are  on  the 
associate  system. 
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Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Is  it  approved  of  by  the  Howard  Association  ?    A    it  is 

hasdtetda^itf^^^^^^  /n  England  on  account  of  this?    A.  It 

out,  and  there  are  so  many  effolTZ'SJZ^    ^^^  '"'"'"'*'^  '"  England  are  dying 
here  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  nuKer  who  L  n  ^"f  ''''''  *"  «'^ve%he  young  that 

t ; ''' ''""'  °^' ''-'  -« -  thetr ^Zer  t:  tS'xir;.ar ^-  ^^  *'«  °'^ 


uJ^:r' " '" '"  '°^"""' '"''  -  "■• — • 


A.  I  do  not 


confinement  for  nine  months  of  these  coTvi^trtenL  7  T'V'*^  "^^^'^^^  '^^  solitary 
Pentonville  said  on  this  very  point  that  whju  ??  ^^^rent  replies.  The  governor  of 
not  mjure  his  health,  but  he^uld  not  s^l  tW  "T'''  ^"^^  ""^"^  ""^er  restrain?Lid 

SThT'  5^'^  ""derwent:  but  the  idea  givS  wL  tha't  TtZ  '"'''  ^'^"^  ''^"'^'"^  ^^^  *»»« 
with  this  class.  »'^«°  ^as  that  it  was  a  proper  system  for  dealing 

Mr.  Jury. 

o^entLtl&haTe^SiCj^^^^^^^^  besides  the  one  you  have 

temperance  societies,  trade  soJSsTnl  7 ''r'°''*''"«  *'"'»« '  Don't  you  tSk  thit 
people,  all  these  things  haveTaTrimTr!?  k'^^"- ^"•?"'  *'^'  *'"«^«'  cheap  food  for  the 
doubt   they   are   doifg    excelLnrwoT    y1  ^^^^  A.  There  is  no 

onstantly  lifting  up  and  absorbing  The  lower  strat!  ,f  •  *?'  '"l"'^'"  *='*««  «  gradually, 
r  '""t/  °P  °^°°'  ^''^^  le88ening%f  poverty  anS  cr^I^T''.?'  T''  ''  ''  *^"«  '°  '^^  ■"Wd'e 
other.  There  is  nothing  like  the  amoJnrof  bruteS  nf  %''"  '"^'  ^''*««'  '"«'•«  t^an  any 
there  were  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  y^al  S  2^'  l°ff«°°««  a«ain«t  the  person,  that 
England  at  that  time  to  find  a  ma7Xcou?d  reld  o?  ^>  TP^'^"  ^°  the  prisons  in 
to  find  a  man  who  cannot.  ^''  '^^^'^  "  ^"*«'  but  now  it  is  the  exception 


Toronto,  November  14th,  1890 
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Q.  What  do  you  find  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  these  men  falling  into  criminal 
courses]  A.  The  deplorable  lack  of  parental  control  when  young,  is  perhaps  the  first  and 
greatest  cause,  but  intemperance  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  criminals.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  develop  into  criminals  commence  that  life  young. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  most  hardened  criminal,  the  clever  criminal,  is  a 
sober  man,  and  cannot  aflford  to  be  a  drunkard  1  A.  That  is  true  in  many  cases.  Generally 
in  early  life  they  gradually  drift  into  disreputable  habits.  As  they  grow  older  they 
become  experienced  as  thieves,  and  some  of  them  drift  gradually  down  and  become  drunk- 
ards and  are  driven  to  steal  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  satisfying  their  appetite  for  drink. 
Their  crimes  have  caused  them  to  fall  into  drunkenness,  but  at  times  even  the  cleverest 
criminals  have  their  jamboree.  Nearly  all  have  this  occasionally,  '"hey  drink  more  or 
less.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  find  a  criminal  a  total  abstainek-.  Even  amongst  gamblers 
you  find  very  few  abstainers. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  The  neglect  of  children  may  be  brought 
about  by  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  But  there  are  a  great  many  sober 
people  whose  children  grow  up  into  crime,  and  this  is  because  the  parents  have  allowed  them 
to  run  around  the  streets.  They  form  bad  associations  upon  the  streets  and  they  drift  into 
crime.  These  bad  associations  create  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  so  that  when  they  get  up  to 
be  young  men  they  cannot  bear  to  be  tied  down  to  constant  employment.  They  drift 
about,  they  want  to  go  to  places  of  amusement,  they  want  to  be  fashionably  dressed,  they 
drink  and  smoke  cigars,  and  if  they  cannot  have  money  to  do  this  they  steal  it  and  com- 
mit crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  features  of  the 
education  act  would  create  more  regular  habits  t     A.  I  do. 

Q,  Inspector  Archibald  was  asked  a  question  yesterday,  which  he  thought  you 
would  be  better  able  to  answer.  What  is  the  eflfect  of  second-hand  stores  or  junk  shops 
upon  juvenile  crime  1  A.  They  had  a  bad  effect  at  one  time.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
any  person  who  liked  could  deal  in  second-hand  articles,  but  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
giving  power  to  impose  a  regular  license  upon  this  class,  and  now  no  man  can  get  a 
license  for  a  second-hand  shop  without  a  recommendation  from  the  police  department, 
They  are  now  under  such  strict  surveillance  that  they  are  not,  to  any  extent,  a  factor 
in  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  towns  where  second-hand  stores  are  allowed  to  exist 
without  being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  they  are  a  source  of  crime  and  a 
danger  to  the  community?  A.  The^  should  be  under  the  police  authorities.  When 
they  know  that  the  holding  of  their  license  depends  upon  the  police  commissioners  they 
are  very  careful,  if  any  suspicious  cir  nmstances  come  under  their  notice,  to  notify  the 
police  department.  A  police  officer  inspects  their  books  every  day.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  have  to  send  to  our  office  every  morning  by  ten  o'clock,  a  statement  showing  all  the 
purchases  that  they  made  on  the  previous  day. 

Dr.  EOSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Does  this  rule  apply  to  pawn  shops?  A.  The  pawn  shop  books  are  open,  but 
the  same  regulation  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  pawn  shops  encourage  crime  ?     A.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  great  cause  of  juvenile  crime?  A.  There  is  a 
pernicious  system,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  of  exposing  goods  in  shop  doors,  and 
this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  starting  boys  in  crime.  They  commence  stealing  an 
apple,  and  they  go  on  hooking,  it  may  be  fruit  one  day,  clothes  the  next,  one  thing  after 
another,  until  their  moral  sense  becomes  absolutely  blunted,  and  they  drift  into  larger 
crimes.     After  getting  your  notica  yesterday,  I  looked  over  the  records  to  find  out  how 
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npulsory  features  of  the      I      Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 


years   of  age  seems  very  voiinir    hut   tl.  ^^e   ages   of  soven   and   tifteen      Seven 

you  will  be  surprised  to  L^r    hat  there  ter'e  ZZ  *''"''•  '"'^  ^'^^^'^  -^"-^  of  age    a„,l 
breaking  into  houses  and  breakin  ^  i^to  b  '  inZ    r"^"^^'°"^ '"'^•^''^'I'^^l '^g'iinat  them  fo 
The  magistrate  did  not  think  that  spSAk  '•'""''■'  '"   '^^*1  m  .ney  and  ievvelierv 

weTks^  Ife^'"  ''^K  '^r "«  '^^''^«  P^^^^^^^^^^  tt  ^'^"V "^  '''^''  -^  ^« 

weeks  they  were  back  again      The  Darent«  1!„  .u  ,°^  *''®™-     ^"  'es''  'ban  three 

parents  not  being  able  to  control  children  of  T/.  '^-  "*!! '  '°"'''°'  *h«™-  Th.  idea  of 
respectable  mechanics  who.  I  be liev^  neve^  saw  h«*'  '^  '"/''  '^^^  "^'^"''''"^  ''^'""^  '^ 
c.une  up  when  their  children  were  chkrgTd  wTth  this  .f"  °^  't  ^^I^  ^^"'"'^  ""»«•  *hey 
which  there  were  five  boys,  not  one  of  whom  T  h«  •  ?°!'  '  ^'"  ?"<=  '^""ther  case  in 
Two  had  been  Prenousl/c'onvicted  of  trTviaToffenir'T.*^  T'^'^  '^^  '»'?"  °^  fifteen- 
hve  boys  were  sent  to  the  reformatory      Tht«  V    ^^^  "'^^"'^  ^"^  ""^  »>««»•     These 

breaking  against  them  during  the  summer  ThJT  f'"'^  ^'^«'''"*  ''^'^''^es  of  houi 
who  had  removed  to  the  island  or  otheTnart«  5  ^-  '"u"  i"*"  *•""«««  belonging  to  peopTe 
the  cases  for  a  considerable  til  and  "odd  nofcoZ''^'  ^f'^'"''  '^«  "«'«  »*  -oTon 
dexterously  carrying  on  this  prac  ice  We  u?h1  ?  ■  '  ''''?  ^'"^«  *^«  8*^?  that  were  so 
were  doing  jt      They  took^nothSg  but  mo^v  !L^°' *  n  ^^ 

hey  squandered.  With  one  exception  the  eSnl  J"''^""'^-  The  money,  of  course, 
shows  where  the  lack  of  parental  control  eo in esi^       ""''"  co"imitted  at  night,  and  thia 


^'^^^^^T^^^^^^  t  ^"'  yo-ould  be  surprised  at 

ready  to  buy  anything  of  that  character      R  ^'     ^  i  ,^''^^^'  y°"  ^"^  ^nd  partiel  X  are 
and  they  will  seJl  the^nuggets  to  ^lers.  ^^^P^^*^^''^  ^^-'-ss  men  will  LyZZgZt 


Q-  There  are  a  great  many  lead  pipes  taken  from  houses  1 

I.I  T4/\«w     Jm     i.1 1* 


A.  Yes. 


Q.  How  do  they  dispose  of  them  ?     A    Th^.^  • 
Mr.  Jury. 

to  4re''g:t'ard;'';pon  t^Sot^land  ri^^'^  T^^^  -^''°"*'-  ^o  allow  boys 
boys  congregating  on  places  like  that,  but  the  excuse  ^sTl'T*'  "^  ^^^^^^^^'^  °»«de  of 
boys  must  go  somewhere.     There  is  no  doubt  thi^rh     ^^  ^"'"'"^''^  ^^  P'*'"e»ts  that  the 

b.,.  .here  .h„  ought'u,  belXTLr.fSS'''  "         '"  °""'°"'-     ■>-»'  ""s'd 

l»ya?n  "e'.';.  iTrA^^Nr  """  ""'  '»  '"<»  "  ''  ""S"'  «°  be,  y„„  ,..«  h„„  „ 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

andtttTrt,^:ilt^lrw,tLrrou.d%X^^^      ^^r  «„    bunire.daysduring  the  year 
then,  might  be  idlers?     A    YeTnTLolr-^^^^^ 

after   dark.     That  is  the  t  me  when  there  arrfTf-  *^T  °*  *»>«  "^^^  «  ^^e  fvlning 
basket  or  a  barrel  of  apples.     Thrysee  other  fr?/.*"^'*'"'  ^°'  shop-lifting.     They  seel 

otK "  You  steal  this.^f  stole  ^^::^':^ £::\:^':i;^z-^ ^^  '-^^ 


if'' 

'1    '    1 1  ' 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  for  the  suppression  of  crime  better  than  it  was  when  you  Hrst 
became  an  officer  attached  to  the  force  1  A.  Well,  if  I  said  yes  to  that  <]uestion  it  might 
sound  a  little  egotisticttl.  I  am  afraid  that  juvenile  crime  is  inoreasiag.  The  figures 
this  year,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  are  startling. 

Q.  You  must  know  that  in  some  cities  when  they  attain  a  certain  stage  in  tht'ir 
growth,  there  is  a  distinctly  criminal  class.  Has  Toronto  a  population  that  actually  lives 
on  crime?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  class  of  thieves  who  hav^  Jipen  committed  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times  within  two  years,  who  are  never  known  to  do 
anything  but  loaf  about,  and  who  are  always  well  dressed.  I  look  upou  these  as 
belonging  to  the  criminal  cla.s8. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  You  don't  regard  them  as  likely  to  be  reformed  ?  A.  No,  not  under  the  present 
system. 

Dr.   ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  hardship  to  pass  a  by-law  compelling  people  to  keep  their  gooh 
within  the  shops  1  A.  If  every  man  were  compelled  to  do  this  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  I  might  give  you  the  total  figures  as  regards  the  remaimlei 
of  the  213  who  were  convicted  during  the  summer  months.  I  have  told  you  that  ":) 
were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
theie  were  32  convicted.  Then  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  there 
were  26,  and  over  twenty-five  years  there  were  82.  Of  those  73  juveniles  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  52  were  born  in  Canada,  a  large  number  in  Toronto  and  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province ;  one  or  two  in  Nova  Scotia,  one  in  New  Brunswick, 
six  in  the  United  States  and  fifteen  in  the  old  countries,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
one  or  two  were  from  Italy,  and  one  or  two  from  France. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q,  Were  any  of  these  imported  by  these  charitable  societies  1  A.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  one.  Those  born  in  the  Old  Country  were  brought  out  by  their  parents. 
Then  of  those  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  16  were  born  in  Canada,  four  in  the 
United  States,  and  twelve  in  the  Old  Countries  in  different  parts.  Of  the  26  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  14  were  born  in  Canada,  two  in  the  United 
States  and  ten  in  the  old  countries. 


A.  Yes,  they  are  bad  enough.     We 


Q.  Do  you  find  Toronto  boys  as  bad  as  any  1 
can  hold  our  own  with  bad  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  we  have  enough  boys  to  take  care  of  belonging  to  ourselves 
without  bringing  from  the  slums  of  the  old  country  the  children  belonging  to  tlie 
degraded  classes  who  form  the  lower  strata  of  society  in  the  large  cities  ?  A.  I  do.  1 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  these  boys  and  girls  here  and  dump  them  in  the  towus  and 
cities.  If  they  could  put  them  on  farms,  or  in  places  where  they  would  be  properly  cared 
for,  they  would  be  all  right  perhaps.  We  occasionally  get  correspondence  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  people  who  have  had  this  class  of  boys,  from  farmers,  for  instance  who 
have  employed  them,  of  their  having  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  for  stealing 
money  and  clearing  away,  alid  when  communications  have  taken  place,  or  enquiries  have 
been  made,  we  have  elicited  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  out  by  Miss  so  and-so,  but  we 
don't  have  many  of  this  class  in  our  own  city.  They  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
materially  affect  the  general  proportion  of  our  own  criminal  population. 

Dr.  RoSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Of  the  73  boys,  how  many  were  children  of  the  better  class  of  parents  i  A, 
A  great  many  were  children  of  respectable  working  people,  boys  who  ought  to  have  been 
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>,  not  under  the  present 


ey  are  bad  enough.     We 


a  ,.olice  court  tLnaselvr  A  nuUe^oi     hi      f  ^"'"'^  "'"  "«^«'  «»-  ^^e  in.ide  of 
up  m    thn  city  as  news..oyH  anS  totblickH      PrT^  T  *°'''  "«  ""•^'^  -»»«  have"'  own 
o  tho  newsboy  and   bootblack  clasr    Fot  «fM  '.'^  ,""'  •"°^«  ""»»  one-tifth  belo^J 

tnous  people,  who  have  lost  control  of  Jhem     '      ''""'^  '^^''""^  *°  ^»>«  ^'"""-«  of  3 
Hon.  air.  Drury. 

would  you°8nggrst  by  ZJof^^p^^^^^^^^^  "»•  ?«"»!  system   is  defective  •  what 

sen  enc.  as  applied  'to  habituT  criSa  s  tii?>'"'°K«'V"  '"'''  °^  ^»»-  n.\et"r'rJn2 
law  't  *''7  ^i^ve  determined  to7i^e  by^c/ir  Wh^'A''?  ''""'""f^'-ated  beyond  a 
iaw  18  to  protect   the  public,  to  vrcvfJthl  ■    ■     ^  ^"^^  *°  ^^  ^^e  object  of  the 

cnmmal  ,f  possible.  lAhis  an  bH  ^o, Ufishe' iT''' •*^!}  °^  """"'  ^^^  *"  reforn  the 
not,  we  ought  to  adopt  measures  ^uK^iy  '^  ^^  '"''^  measures,  good  and  well  if 
•f  we  cannot  obtain  this  osult  by  anv  oS  ""''''''  't  ^"''^'^  "«  *°  aoi!,mpHsh  thfs  ^nd 
permanently.     After  a  man  or  7oman  hlr/'^l"''  ^^^  P"«°"«'-«  o%'ht  to'^be  locked  ud 

aoTe^^""  ^^  ^^J'  areVeteSrd  to'vtr  lof '"'°  '  'f'^'?'^'  criminal   aSh^e 
8omewhere~to  a  place  where  they  woul^  bl...       ii   . '^"'"^'  '^*  *"«"  ^'^  sent  to  prison 
nieans  you   protect  the  public  and  v^  compe  led  to  work  and  work  hard      B v  S 

to  grow  up  in  the  streets*^  and  then  there  ?s  the  ?ifl?     '"'"'.''"*  '^'''  '''^^'^'•«"  »»•«  ''Howod 
So  far  as  small  boys  are  concerned    TTnnt        '"flufince  of  example  more  than  heredity 
institution,  which  is  doinr* Tot  J  Lt      "P°"  ^^^  ^"^"atrial  School  as  a  sp'endrd 
into  criminals.     At  the  prfsent  t L     a  lar.?n>"'l'"Ti'«^  ^^'  "^  ^'^ely  to  dedon 
who,  had  they  been  left  to  the  carTof  theifn        *"■  °*  ^^^  "«  **>«'«  doing  well  bZ 
as  cnm  nals  to-day.     Still,  thereTs  a  distosition'''"*''.^ "'^  ^^'^  ^'^^  ««rving  sen  ences 
to  this  institution  a  duty   hat  thevouZTn     T  ^^^  P"*  °^  ^"'"^  people  to  releS 
t;:^-'''*^''  and  asi  that  tLJ  ^  t  'ST  t»^«-felves.     pLpfe  com^  o'the 
beyond  their  control  they  say  •  it  simnlv  ml       ?v.  .    /''  industrial  school,     He  has  sot 
had  a  case  the  other  day  where  IhZ^^-       *"'  *^**  ^^^^  ^ant  to  ge^  rid  -  fhimwl 
who  thought  she  wou7liIe  to  «et  L  fn'to'' H*"'  x^'i  "^^  ^'•°"«^*  *«  -  %  his  mother 
in  the  world  why  the  father    hoSd  ^t  be  abt'tn  "'^"f  t\  ^'''''^-     ^he-e  is  no  rison 
a  young,  vigorous  working  man.  ^'^  ^°  *'°"^''°1  '^"«  W-     His  father  is  alive^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Druky. 

really^ba?°bo'y"  Sitfyll'^rmrb^d  If  tK'>\'"  ^'"^^  '     ^-  Perhaps  not 
^ouht  th.  they  would.  I  the  maj^;  o?tLt^e3^trdt\l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

l^^vi:vzti:  '^Lri:y:':^,'-\'-^  --  -  ^>^^-eo.or  woum 

A.  I  think  that  before  those  three  bovswouM^'""'  ""  '^'""^  '""''"''"  *°  '"'"«^ 
"ties  would  be  thoroughly  kepUn  che^ck     but  /°;^*'^°»"ate  the  school  thei^  ..vil  pro^en- 

not  controUhese  boys  In  regard  fnf.;  •  «^«  °o  reason  why  the  parents  should 
Priaonllook  upon 'as  tj^  roffinstittriofrth^^"^"'/  "'^^  ^^^  *'^»*  ^^^  ^ttl 
c^.min«l  goes,  and  there  is  no  better  eS^nce  of  thirr*'^'  u  ^''"'  "^  '^'  ''''^'^'^^^  of 
before  the  court  and  asking  that  hS  senter  '  u     *.''^!'  "^^^^  ^^^  ^e«  *  man  going 

sent  to  the  penitentiary  instead  of  the  S"  I  P^-  ^'  '^°"n'''"^  ^°  ^''d^^  that  he  mfy  bf 
atnet  discipline  at  the  prison.  '"*'*'  ^"'°"-     ^^^^  reason,    I    believe,  is  the 

i^tr.  Jury. 


Q.  What  effect  has  hard  laboi 


in  the 


A    r  A^      L  , T    "°  "'"^"  *^"or  in  the 

A.  1  do  not  know  but  it  inspires  him  with 


way 


effecting 
wholesom     ' 


the 


crimina 


dread  of  the 


3clamat 
institution, 


ion  ? 
It  is 
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from  a  punitive  point  of  view  that  I  regard  it  more  eipecially.  I  liave  no  doubt» 
however,  that  when  the  term  is  Kiitliciently  long,  it  accuBtonis  thu  man  to  hard  woric, 
and  lie  has  lean  objection  .  earning  his  living  afterw.  ards.  Kingston  Penitentiary  I  know 
is  looked  upon  by  nianv  aw  a  sort  of  resting  i)lace,  a  kind  of  a  home.  If  ti  man  comes 
in  and  says,  I  have  been  in  the  (Jontral  Prison,  and  1  have  been  in  the  penitentiary,  he 
will  invariably  say  that  )w  prefers  the  latter,  and  il  yoii  ask  him  what  is  the  matter 
with  thef'entral  Prison,  he  will  say,  "The  wprk  is  too  hiird,  we  don't  get  any  show 
there,  the  discipline  is  too  strict." 

Dr.  RosEUUGH. 

Q.  Oan  you  Bay  the  same  thing  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  1  A.  That  is  an  insti- 
tution my  department  haw  not  much  to  do  with,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  was  oxpected  of  it  in  the  way  of  reforming  these  fallen  women 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  fact  that  the  sentences  are  too  short.  Send  a  woi  -n 
to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  six  months,  she  comes  out  and  finds  her  old  associates 
mu^'h  the  sam'  as  when  she  left  them.  If  you  were  to  put  her  out  of  the  way  for  three 
or  four  years,  the  chances  are  that  by  that  time  her  old  associates  would  all  have  gon( 
away  or  have  died  otf.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  higher  class  of  criminala, 
thieves  for  instance.  Send  a  thief  to  the  Central  Prison  for  six  months,  he  i  mes  out 
and  he  mixes  up  with  his  old  associauti  again  and  follows  his  old  career,  but  put  a  thief 
away  for  six  or  seven  years  at  a  time,  and  when  he  comes  out,  the  gang  of  his  old 
associates  is  broken  up.  In  this  prison  arrangement  the  weak  spot  seems  to  be  here.  I 
believe  that  a  good  many  are  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  the  gaol  and  the  penitentiary, 
to  whom  these  remarks  apply.  A  person  has  been  convicted  perhaps  once  or  twice. 
When  he  comes  out,  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  him  into  honest  employment,  I 
believe  he  would  become  a  respectable  and  honest  citizen,  but  when  he  has  completed  hu 
term,  the  door  is  opened  and  he  is  merely  dumped  out.  He  has  no  means  of  finding 
employment,  and  he  has  got  to  steal  or  starve. 

Dr.  RoSEBRUGH. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  Penetanguishene  reformatory  upon 
boys  1  A.  good  many  of  them  some  back  upon  our  hands  after  being  released  from  the 
reformatory. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  that  come  back  after  being  releasad  ? 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

Q.  Do  more  than  half  come  back  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Would  a  third  ?     A.  No. 

Q_  Well — say  there  is  a  fourth  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  after  supervision.  A.  No.  You  send  a  boy  up  there  when  he  is 
young  ;  he  comes  out  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  he  may  go  by  another  name  altogether. 

Q.  You  have  the  impression  that  the  institution  is  doing  good  work.  A.  I  would 
say  that  the  reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  does  good  work,  but  while  it  does  good  work 
I  question  if  it  is  doing  so  much  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin  explained  to  the  witness  the  Massachusetts  by  stem  of  Probation  as 
set  forth  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  at  Boston  and  asked:  Could  such  a 
system  as  this  be  carried  out  ettectively  hero  in  Toronto,  and  if  carried  out  do  you  think 
tha*-  the  lax  and  indifferent  class  would  be  stimulated  to  a  better  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  regards  their  children  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt  the  system  can  be  carried  out  with  u 
suliiciently  strong  staH'. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  regards  the  private  investigation  in  preference  to  trial  of 
children  in  the  police  court  ?    A.  I  am  not  (juite  satisfied  that  this  would  not,  to  some 
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after  being  released  I 


•'xtent,  intensify  the  evil  we  are  fi.v!„«  ♦  "'  '     =^  ^ 

«et  into  trouble'  have  a  whole  ^me'dfeaJo'f'a  no.'     """P^^-ble  parents  whoso  children 

com.  in  contact  'ilh  m„,t  |,.vc  .  d™^  T*'"'""  »i*  ' ...  evil  ,  vK."  iVfT"'"'*'*' 
...  conceded  ,  den.  iJl'L'  "p«1r:t;"/„tSn".''' ' '  ""  "''*'"  ^  '"  "'C 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Mr,  Jury. 
The  Chairman. 

,-i^:„rf'°siSj?^ij,',„A.  I  would.  ido„.  .fcint  .>,..  .i„ . 

i«iineclion  with  oui-«mI  svstf„  ,],.,'. l"""?-     T'"  M»m«  to  be  one  of  ,h!         "  "  ">■ 

j  Dr.  RoSEBRUOa. 

I       y    Do  you  think  that  th«rfi  ahn„M  k 
preventing  children  from  »..l'?-***°"^^.  ^«  ■«>«»«  more  restriction  imposed  in  f», 

"ont  you  think  that'grearS    ^T'' ^u  ^  ^T '""^««'»«  «nd lEes  of  tt ^^  °^ 
llfparents  would  exerc,»«f>l  ''*"^®  through  these  places?     V    > ^,°^  *hat  sort. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  of  your  own,  Mr.  Stark  1  A.  There 
is  one  thing  in  regard  to  criminals  ;  the  system  of  concurrent  sentences  followed  in  all  the 
criminal  courts  I  think  is  wrong.  A  man  is  brought  up  before  the  court ;  perhaps  there 
are  half  a  dozen  charges  against  him,  clear  cases,  each  one  a  separate  offence.  The  courts 
won't  try  a  man  for  more  than  three,  and  if  they  convict  him  for  these  three  he  is  sentenced 
for  each,  but  the  sentences  run  concurrently  in  nearly  all  cases.  Of  course,  in  some 
cases,  in  passing  sentence  a  judge  might  imjpose  a  longer  term  or  a  more  severe  sentence 
than  if  there  were  one  against  him,  but  I  think  every  sentence  ought  to  be  served  out 
separately.  And  then  there  is  this  system  ;  you  have  three  charges  against  a  man  and 
four  or  five  others  are  held  in  abeyance.  You  convict  him  upon  these  three  :  what  is  the 
effect  of  it  ]  The  man  starts  out,  and  after  committing  three  offences,  he  says,  I  am  as 
bad  as  I  can  be  ;  if  I  am  caught  I  will  only  get  tried  for  the  three,  I  may  as  well  commit 
as  many  more  as  I  can. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  on  this  matter.  Inspector  ?  A.  Convict  a 
man  on  one  or  two  charges,  sentence  him  on  these,  suspend  sentence  in  the  other  cases 
and  tell  him  if  he  gives  up  this  kind  of  life  he  will  only  be  punished  for  the  one  offence ; 
that  is,  if  he  shows  a  disposition  to  be  respectable  aad  steady ;  but  if  he  goes  back  to  his 
old  asgftciations  sentence  him  on  the  other.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  suspended 
sentence.  People  now  are  brought  up  and  let  go  on  suspended  sentence,  but  I  never  knew 
a  case  where  the  suspended  sentence  was  imposed.  A  man  might  drift  back  to  his  old 
associates  and  he  would  be  safe  enough  for  nothing  would  happen  to  him. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  taken  into  account  when  the  man  comes  up  again  f  A.  In  some  cases 
it  is  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  where  a  man  was  brought 
up  before  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  let  go  with  the  understanding  that  the  authorities 
would  watch  over  him,  and  he  would  be  brought  up  for  sentence  if  he  took  up  with  his 
old  aasociates  again.  The  very  day  he  was  discharged  he  wis  found  in  company  with  his 
old  associates.  He  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  police  court  and  punished  for  a 
minor  offence,  but  for  the  serious  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  he  was  never  punished. 
A.  If  the  courts  gave  instruction  to  the  police  department,  then  the  police  could  act,  but 
this  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  police  did  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  interfere. 

Q.  What  course  would  you  adopt  t  A.  Just  simply  the  same  as  in  the  army— issue 
a  general  order.  The  court  should  instruct  the  chief  of  police,  he  would  convey  the 
instructions  to  the  whole  force,  and  if  any  member  of  the  force  found  such  a  man  in 
suspicious  circumstances  he  would  bring  the  man  up  again. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many  men  known  to  the  police  follow  a  life  of 
crime  1  A.  That  is  rather  difficult.  They  drift  about;  they  don't  confine  them- 
selves to  Toronto.  We  get  reports  of  crimes  committed  all  over  the  province.  We  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  who  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  all  over  the  country.  We 
know  that  it  is  committed  by  thieves  who  make  their  homes  in  the  city.  They  go  out  to 
the  country  for  a  tour  after  spending  time  in  the  city.  I  could  count  up,  perhaps,  forty 
or  fifty  whom  I  regard  as  habitual  criminals— men  who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies 
two,  four,  five  or  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendat.'  a  to  make  with  regard  to  this  class  1     A.  The  only] 
thing  I  can  suggest  is  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 

Q.  But  a  man  who  is  respectably  dresst  I  you  can  hardly  arrest  as  a  vagrant. 
Oh  yes.     When  a  man  assocJntes  with  criminals  and  has  been  convicted  two  or  three] 
times  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  hardship  that  the  ccramunity  should  call  upon  him  to  give 
the  public  information  as  to  how  he  is  making  his  living  and  what  he  is  doing. 

Q  If  you  had  the  Bertillion system  of  registration  do  you  think  it  would  work  well! 
A.  I  do  not  know.     1  am  looking  into  it  vow.     I  nay  say  that  another  great  diflicultjj 
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here  were  no  arrests  for  drunkenneM      tL     ^    IZ  ^"^^^-     What  he  said  wm  tha? 
ley  eive  thfim  <>  k**i ...      .  ^•"^"-o  courc. 


0    Don'f  th.      •       L  --"UB88  aeait  with  at  the  po 

thini?;h?rdo.  *'^^  ^"^  *''«'»  «»  ""'«  -re  latitude  on  these  occasions^ 


A.  No,  I  do  not 


I         P;  ■^'■«*he  saloons  closed  all  dav?     A    v       < 
SIX  0  clock  the  next  morninjr      A«T/  L        ^®''  'f^""  ^'^  o'clock  in  the  nior,nn«       .-, 

ioenses  upon  drunkennrj."!  .nataaj  tt  jntn^'  ^''^  ««-*  ^^  tkereZSXl 
1887.     Now  take  the  vear  lfi««  .„     u-T         "censes  were  reduced  from  9nrt7   lin  • 
I  before  the  reductiou  tik  pllee  ti^  ^^''^  ^.^  ^^d  the  larger  number  ofTeni^  thi^  '" 
arrests  for  drunkeane^waa  4  28?    ^E^'^^i'"''  *''*'  y^*""  «-8  134,182  and  th«n.l^**^ 

kk.„  Lr»/Ji^.r' '^«  :'•;»  population  ;   UTh,''l^,7„^^^ 

/     IB  ponce  that  was  not  covered  in  1886. 


<l^ 


J.  J.  Kelso,  sworn, 

I  The  Chairman. 

J        Q.  What  is  your  nrofesciinn  ?     a     r  i. 

crime  through  n.yconLtionw"thjouriaJr'"'l'rT*?  ''^  '^''  q«««t'on  of  juvenile 
I  Society  and  the  Children's  Fresh  A  r  ffS  ^  I  *"  *•*«  ^^""^er  of  the  Toronto  R„mo 
Lcensing  boys  who  sell  papeS  on  'he  eJr'eS''^  T  T  '^'  ""«*"«  "^  intrJdS  ?£",""" 
Iseemg  them  at  the  police  cJurt.  One  of  tb«  «  I  ?u?""'  '^t^rested  in  children  th^ul 
^e  large  number  of'^oys  of  thirteen?  fourteen  o^fif  i""^K*''"*  """«'"  ""^  attention^S 
land  in  most  cases  convicted  and  sent  toTh!  P  5^®"  ''''«  ^«'«  brought  up  for  aLnt 
jmost  of  these  were  newsboys      Th«  «/f^^"^*5"8""''«'^«  Reformatory   '^iLnH!^^; 

■the  larger  boy  was  Bnn«     4,°  ""^K'ris,  the  girls  got  the  patronaee  so  fh»f  *k„  ^   *     ?'  *"" 

tm«  ^  T  /°^  °n«  could  leave  his  parents  andTo  Jdt-  n''\«y«*«'»  of  dealing 
I     -■  •  No  license  shall  be  issued  to  An, Ikm?"^    J'''"  ^^  *'»*  applicant.  """      " 
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3.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  shall,  while  engaged  in  the  business  for  which  the  license 
has  been  issued,  wear  conspicuously  on  the  breast  a  metal  badge,  with  the  number  of  the 
license  thereon.     Neglect  of  so  doing  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  of  said 

4.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  shall  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  the  licence,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  the  police,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  transferred,  exchanged,  or  bor- 
rowed or  lent,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  said  license. 

5.  "  Every  license  shall  extend  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  issued. 

6.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  may  be  required  to  reside  with  his  parents  or  guardian, 
or  in  lodgings  approved  by  the  Staff  Inspector. 

7.  "  Licenses  will  be  issued  without  charge,  but  if  the  metal  badge  be  not  forthcom 
ing  when  required  it  will  not  be  replaced  except  on  payment  of  25  cents." 

The  very  first  step  taken  was  to  prevent  girls  selling  papers.  I  have  frequently  had 
evidence  of  how  young  girls  who  pursued  this  calling  were  ruined  by  designing  persons 
From  the  moment  the  law  intending  to  keep  them  off  the  street  was  framed  they  dis 
appeared.  The  boys  would  not  go  to  the  Newsboys'  Home,  which  was  specially  provided 
for  them,  and  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  There  are  nice  clean  beds  there, 
with  texts  ou  the  wall  or  over  the  bed,  and  appropriate  mottoes.  The  boys  are  compelled 
to  be  clean,  to  have  a  bath.  The  average  newsooT  wants  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  to 
entertainments  of  a  not  very  desirable  kind,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  these  regula- 
tions. These  boys  were  scattered  amongst  the  low  dives.  A  gang  went  to  a  place  called 
♦  *  *  where,  by  paying  five  cents,  they  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
They  never  took  their  clothes  off  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning.  This  man 
encouraged  the  boys  to  steal  and  to  acts  of  rascality.  They  saw  nothing  there  but  evil 
and  were  allowed  facilities  for  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  vice.  This  man's  influence  upon 
the  boJ^Kiras  of  the  very  worst  character.  He  had  a  ready  means  of  disposing  of  all  the 
stolen  articles.  He  had  a  brother  or  uncle  down  in  Belleville,  and  the  stolen  goods  were 
regularly  shipped  to  him.  As  many  as  thirty  would  sleep  there  at  night.  We  had  a  case  f 
last  week  that  Inspector  Stark  touched  upon  where  half  a  dozen  boys  had  stolen  $1,C 
worth  of  money  and  jewellery.  The  regulations  regarding  these  boys  are  not  m  force 
to  dav  The  papers  thought  that  it  was  going  to  hurt  their  business.  One  good  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  by-law  is  this,  that  to-day  we  can  tell  the  boys  that  receive  licenses. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  have  592  boys  licensed  to  sell  papers  in  the  street 
of  Toronto,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred  who  have  not  applied  for  licenses.  There  f 
is  no  training  these  boys  to  habits  of  industry.  Thay  will  neglect  thnr  work,  run  away, 
and  throw  themselves  out  of  a  situation  without  the  slightest  regard  of  what  is  to  become 
of  them.  My  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  do  away  with  this  system  altogether,  to 
stop  entirely  a  large  number  of  these  boys  from  pursuing  this  occupation.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  stalls  with  old  couples  in  charge  of  them  for  the  vending  of  newspapers,  just 
as  they  have  in  New  York. 

Q  Where  are  these  boys  chiefly  drawn  from  ?  A.  There  at  3  at  least  two  hundrei 
of  the  boys  licensed  who  have  no  responsible  guardians  or  parents  In  many  cases  the 
parents  are  drunkards  and  the  boys  drifted  into  this  life  as  early  as  five  or  six  years  o!I 
aeo  I  have  known  most  heartrending  instances  of  where  children  have  been  sent  outtol 
sell  papers  or  beg,  and  the  money  has  been  taken  away  from  them.  Four  weeks  ago  »l 
little  fellow  came  into  Inspector  Archibald's  office,  so  small  that  he  could  hardly  lis^l 
The  father  insisted  that  this  boy  was  over  eight.  The  inspector  told  him  that  he  couWl 
not  give  the  license.  The  man,  however,  sent  his  boy  and  another  to  sell  papers,  and  tel 
would  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  take  the  money  from  the  boy  as  he  soldftal 
papers  Girls  made  more  money  than  the  boys,  and  the  parents  took  it  away  from  theal 
Of  thirty  or  thirty-five  pictures  in  two  of  the  sheets  in  Inspector  Stark's  register  gallerfl 
there  were  twelve  of  these  boys  who  had  developed  into  criminals. 

Q.  Is  it  equally  well  known  that  the.  girl.-,  become  prostitutes  ?  A.  Yes.  It  »« 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  business  in  regard  to  these  girls,  and  I  found  that  these  chiWn 
■were  only  too  anxious  to  go  into  the  same  business. 
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tuse  for  suspension  of  said 


Q.  What  would  v  ^u  Ho  with   *k„  i  i 

them  to  school.     I  think,  in  Tvory  cLe  wLr^  ^hT  '"  "l''  °°?P*''°'*  ""^^  '    A.  Send 
should  become  the  protecior  of  the  cWld      Two  v!  P"'"'  ^'^^^'^'  ^''  -^^^y.  ^^e  State 
jtnd  showed  that  as  the  resui.  of  the  present  sT-.Jn"  "^^  /  T ^*  ^"^  *^«  ««''°<'l  trustees 
bad.     '.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  I  was  told    -  w«  J,  ^         ."""^  ""^  *'^^  ^""^^  ^««  going  to  the 
own  children,  how  do  you  expert  uio  look  a  ter  "itf'  r^^^  accommodafion^for  ou 
interest  to  come  to  school."    Now,  the  facti«  f  hi.  l  ""^^  ^'^  "'''  "^  "^**  '*  '«  *«  their 
respectable  citizens' children    but  no Tn«  i=  •  f  that  here  we  establish  schools  for  the 
they  a^  educated.     I  wenUo  the  M^ter  orEdS?  "  ''.T.^^^t^''  '"""^^^  ">  -«  that 
law  was  not  being  enforced  as  it  ought  to  be      "  Wei  " 'l.r'^-i"'?.  ^'"u  *'"*'  '^''  «'^"«««°n 
not  do  so  It  is  their  fault."    1  went  with  7'^      .  . •   '    ^f  ^*''^'     '^  **>«  school  board  does 
a  member,  to  the  school  boLral  „' ej  ^ e^W^       """^V"'  «-«'^ey  Jones  wa 
md  they  were  going  to  establish  a  new  school     "d^tLf.K^"*  °^  *  *'"*'"**  «'^'>'«'-     They 
El.zabeth  street  school  for  this  purnotl     S'n,^=  •  *^''\*''T  ^e-'e  g«ing  to  take  over  the 
v.8.on  has  been  doing  a  good  iork^and  n  Jw  t^    '''  ''^Z°^  "."^"''  ^'-  Howland's  super! 
The  great  secret  of  the  sLess  of  Mr  HoXnd's  12^'  ^""iJ  ^'T'''  "^  ^°  '^^'  ^o't- 
who  was  consecrated  to  the  work      She  w^TnteZT  "^  v  '^'''  '^^^  «°*  ^  ^o™*°  t^ere 
chidren,  washed  them  even,  got  them  to^hool  lul  u       '"^  ™"°''  ^^"^  '^^  ^''^^  ^he 
children  m  order  to  gather  them  anrencourar  J-^^  contributions  of  food  to 

engaged  m  it  must  give  their  whole  heart  to  tTs  ot  «f  ^°u°  *''•  ''^°°^-     ^hose  who  are 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  that  system  which  b «  i  '^°'^'  "^  '*  ^'"  "«*  ^e  a  success.  I 

Boston.  I  am  the  treasurer  of  The  American  HlaT  ." '"^^T '^  "«  ^^«'"g  i»  ^Pe^ation  ii 
as  the  result  of  enquiries  I  have  madTLw  the™  tT' **'??'  ^'^^  ^  ^*°t  tTshowyou 
has  been  a  source  of  great  tribularon  to  me  toie  th^  ^"^  '^'u-T'^  '°  ^'^  York.  It 
atica  )y  manufactured  into  criminals  Th^ro ts  noo'h-T  ""  '"'''?  '^'^'^'''^  »'«  «y«t««>- 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  send  it  to  itl  u  '^'^  ^^  ^^^^''^  '«  >*■  Take 
do  -a  the  instinctive  dread  that  evSy  child  has  of  .^•"  ^  ^ "''^^  '*  *''«''«  ^o"  break 
this  kind  of  thing.  We  have  an  Act  passed  L  fhT"'  .  ^^  '^*^^'"^*«  ^'^^  ''^ild  to 
neglected  children,  but  unfortunately  the  SrTncinleh  J  ^P^*'°*'°^  "°^  reformation  of 
that  the  children  should  be  tried  SLe  a  sSw  annnt.  ^''^  '"'^^  *»"*•  ^'  Provides 
amon/^st  other  things,  '« On  proof  Tat  a  cHM  ni^^^*     ^."'^  commissioner.     It  provides 

the  neglect,  crime,  d;unkenJes7  of  the  parent  or  fr'J""'^"  ^'"'  "^  ''^''  ""^  ''^''-  <>( 
growing  up  in  circumstances  exprsinfsuTchild  ^o  b.J  '""'^^^^g*  «"  *ny  other  cause,  is 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  ofT|e  bein.  aJ  ornh  \^'''^^^^\^^f^>  or  on  proof  that 
strf  highway  or  public  place  a  IfL.^  an  orphan  has  been  found  begging  in  anv 
rer>r-nato%,  iJdustS  schooTi  refifor  r''^"'"  '"^'^  '^'^^  to  be  commifted  to  Z 
th.  inspection  of  the  Inspelr  o  Sons  andAsvlfm ''  °^°*her  institution  subject  tl 
society  authorized  under  the  Act  .SpectinrlntSnT  '  *"?  ''B^'  ""''able  charitable 
receive  such  child,  to  be  there  kentS*^  Apprentices  and  Minors,  and  willing  to 
beyond  the  period' at  whiS  luch    hild  sh'al    h^^^^^^  '  ^«"°^  »°*  -^-^ing 

There  is  another  section  providing  that  "  Anv  S"^  \^^  *««  °*  ^'g^^t^en  years." 
years  found  frequenting  or  beino  in   fL     ^      '^^  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen 

Uequenting  or  Lng  L^  rep^d  house  of  TrSuH  ^^P^^^^^.^Weves  or  p'rostitutet:; 
and  brought  before  the  judge^  tL  aZintm^ent  of  S  °''  *^'!«"*"°'^"  "^^y  be  arrested 
P  amts  against  juvenile  offenders  isVeS  in  the  rl.,.  Tn"'""^""''  '°  determine  com- 
the  request  of  any  municipal  councH  Thl  I  V  t-*^°*°*"^°''«™°'''  ^'^o  "^^yact  upon 
t  e  offenders,  anJ  is  as  foXws  pLns  uiderThr"  ^™V^  ^"^  ^'^^  ««?'*'•'"«  triaPof 
charged  with  offences  against  the  ai^^^rthirProvintT  ''u  *'"^*y-»"«  y^'^rs  who  are 
under  this  Act  shall,  as  far  as  pracuiib  e  be  tZT  a.'u'^-^''  *™  ^'""Sht  before  a  judge 
»nd  apart  from  othe^  offendersrand  ?t  s'^tab  e  tim^?  t^A  '^'  '^'T'^  "f'  ^^P-^^^e?^ 
h.s  purpose."  This  question  ^as  broLh  beforl T„  ^  ^^u^"^^^^  and  appointed  for 
l«.too  expensive  a  system.     I  wL  Tn  Broowln  ,  T'''  ^"'  "*"y  *''°»g'>t  it  would 

this.    There  is  a  regular  court  rol  ther^where  Z  """"^'T  """^  ™*^«  «"'l"i"««  ^n^o 

leases  are  tried,  but  ther«  ,a  o     '  °  u 'i.  ?.  "^"^'^  ^^^  "O""-*  "ttings  are  held  and  ordinarv 

hsesand  to  which  thegene'rd  p^biirare  notTd  J.f !^^  the  magistrates  deal  with  juvenile 
being  done  in  Toronto.*  Whl'^rchilSIs  llei  ?n  J^'v  Tl'^'''^  *"  P''^^^'^*  ^^is 

-cate  With  .he  Society  for  the  ^i^'r:^^:^'^^  Jol^L't^  ^^^ 
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oflScer  to  the  place  to  take  the  child  to  the  house  of  detention.  Ghildren  are  not  keptjiu 
the  police  stations.  The  society  hM  seven  officers  who  attend  the  courts  and  prosecute  in 
all  cases  against  children.  When  they  find  a  parent  ia  neglecting  to  bring  up  his  child 
properly  the  law  enables  them  to  sever  altogether  the  connection  between  the  parent  and 
child.  In  England,  the  most  conservative  country  in  the  world,  the  necessity  for  this  has 
been  recognized,  and  they  had  an  act  empowering  them  to  do  this  passed  last  year.  We 
might  just  as  well  throw  money  into  the  bay  as  educate  a  child  at  an  Industrial  School  and 
allow  the  parents  to  take  it  back  again  after  it  has  been  educated  and  trained.  You  must 
see  at  once  that  two  or  three  or  four  years  training  is  thus  wasted.  I  know  a  case  of  a 
mother  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Esplanade,  and  who 
attempted  to  get  her  girl  in  the  prostitution  business.  Other  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  parents  have  betrayed  their  trust.  This  fact  shows  that  there  are  times 
when  parents  and  children  must  be  separated  for  good,  for  the  protection  of  the  child  and 
the  protection  of  society.  I  think  that  the  system  should  he  adopted  of  committing 
children  to  industrial  schools  under  indeterminate  sentences.  No  child  should  be  kept 
for  a  longer  peiiod  than  will  serve  to  fit  it  for  being  placed  out  in  a  good  home.  We 
have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  getting  our  own  children  on  farms  or  in  places  where 
they  may  find  comfortable  homes  either  in  this  Province  or  in  the  Northwest,  and  yet  we 
complain  because  other  people  are  doing  so. 

Dr.  RosEBRUOH. 

Q.  Don't  the  boys'  and  giils'  jomes  and  orphanage  do  that  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they 
accomplish  much  in  that  line.  I  don't  think  that  their  system  of  dealing  with  children 
is  the  right  one.     These  places  are  conducted  in  a  rather  namby-pamb;r  style. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  keep  them  in  the  institution  too  long?  A.  Yes,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  have  no  idea  of  life  when  they  enter  the  world.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  boys  who  live  round  these  places,  in  the  Model  lodging  house  and  cheap  dating 
houses  all  over  the  city  who  might  very  well  be  drafted  into  the  country.  Then  there  a^e 
the  boys  about  the  theatre.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  about  this,  they  go  to  the  theatre 
and  sit  in  the  top  place  where  they  only  pay  lOc,  and  the  class  of  plays  that  they  go  to 
see  is  Irish  comedy  and  Irish  drama  of  the  most  sensational  sort.  That,  is  the  kind  of 
play  that  these  boys  go  to  see.  There  are  large  numbers — I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  every  night,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  who  go  to  witness 
the  lowest  kind  of  dramas. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  these  dramas  contain  a  moral  in  them  t  A.  There  a  great  many  that  have 
neither  a  moral  nor  anything  else.     They  contain  nothing  but  evil. 

Q.  What  Irish  drama  did  you  ever  see  in  Toronto  in  which  evil  was  inculcated ! 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  full  of  the  worst  kinds  of  villiany,  and  the  villian  is  held  up 
always  as  a  heroic  character. 

Q.  I  beg  to  difl'er  from  you,  he  is  invariably  held  up  as  the  most  contsmptible 
scoundrel  and  he  is  nearly  always  hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  boys.  I  have  snt  in  the 
gallery  myself  with  the  boys,  so  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  A.  You  maj  ^pply 
this  as  a  general  principle,  but  I  can  assure  you  there  are  lots  of  plays  that  are  poiitivi';' 
bad.  The  desire  to  attend  these  places  is  sometimes  the  means  of  leading  youths  into 
crimt.  They  have  no  money,  and  they  resort  to  thieving  in  order  to  gratify  this  desire. 
We  ought  to  have  a  law  in  all  the  large  cities  in  the  Province  regulating  the  places  where 
the  boys  should  stop.  In  New  York  they  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  boys  from  living 
in  the  ordinary  commcn  lodgings.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  industrial  home  for 
boys,  where  those  who  have  no  proper  homes  of  their  own  should  live.  They  have  a  law 
to  this  effect  in  New  York.  In  New  York  they  spend  from  one  million  to  a  million  and 
a  quarter  in  maintaining  dependent  chiidran.  They  are  prepared  to  pay  lUis  rather  lUa 
have  these  boys  on  their  hands  in  later  years.  In  the  City  of  Brooklyn  they  spend  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  maintaining  these  boys.     I  do  not  think  that  parents  should 
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them  through  the  fre:h  aSu^d!  1  foSZ^T**'  "'"fl^^T"     ^'^  "^^  coSt  wUn 
on  children  for  support.     We  have  ahinW^  «*      T  °'"°^''  °^  '»«*f'«"  "e  dependent 
by  their  husbands*^    These  go  on  the  ?iree  -i""*^"  ''^°,'"^  "°*  «"PP°rt«d  propeJy 
even  when  at  home,  living  ft  the  expenarof  7hJ"'  "''"''^i    '^^''^  *^«  «°'"*'  ot  S, 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  comes  bSat  six  oVWll''!-    -^^  *''?  «°««  ''"''y  *'  ««ven 
perhaps  a  family  of  ten  children  are  left  to  thS  n  **  "'«''*•  *"'*  ^"'i"«  «'»  ^^b  ^i^ne 
family  of  boys  now  in  the  penitenitarv  a ^  I  belwt^K      u  ^""••ces.     I  know  one  entire 
was  away  a  1  day ;  the  father  was  a  w/rth  less  feW     tJ^u'  'J^^^'  ^*^  **»*^  '^'  """^her 
the  others  followed  his  example  and  all  were  "nttn  *t  ^^"^^  ^°^  ^^^  °°°^''°'^d  °f  t^ef t, 
children  amongst  whom  crime  predom  nates  Zeri^i*V  P«°'<^f  "'.ary.     I  notice  that  the 
the  fresh  a,r  fund  last  summer  we  had  a  ffm^rn  ^^''*'"J,:^°  ^"'^  '""•««  f^-Bilies.     I„ 
he  father  was  not  supporting  this  flmT      wJ  hL  o   ?u  °^'''^T  "^'^^  '^^  °><^ther,  and 
their  mother.  *^*^        *     «  lamiiy.     Wehadanother  family  of  eight  children  with 

Dr.  ROSEBRCGH. 

the  (r^BSuW^rSi;:,?^^  children  i„  connexion  with 

together  on  our  excursions.  We  suDoHeH  f  h«^  Tu  '°«*'^"'=«8  ^^at  we  had  to  group  them 
this  did  not  satisfy  them.  Th'y  Tent  out  0^^'-''  ^''''y'^^'^g  ^e  could  thinks  bTt 
everythingtheycouldlaytheir  hLd?on  T  *  u  ''''°  ^.T  """^  ^'"^hed  and  ;t  Je 
years  of  age  who  knew  Lch  otSer  I„  subseaZt  "°"  °^  ^°^'  '™'"  '"«'^«  ^  fifteen 
ones,  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  if  we  h  id  continufd  ^^  h.?"ll"'  V  P'-^hibited  these  big 
been  able  to  get  the  boat,  for  on  the  first  davthevhrl,^'^  *'?'V''"'  ^«  '^""'^  -^ot  h»ve 
and  smashed  up  everything  We Trn»„K?^  ^  '^?''®  ^''^  windows,  disfigured  th«  place 
anything.  buttLurcYinslleS^Xl^^^^^^^^^^^ 

be  done  with  them.  Boys  so  in  «hLl»  f  !l  '^  ^^^^^  ^  *^o  "<>*  ^^now  that  much  can 
lay  their  hands  upon,  ffi  magistrate  oft^^ends  ^  bLT'  ^*?*i  ^^^^^*^'"g  *'''»*"^«y  -" 
18  a  most  miserable  farce      Verv  of^!n  *l  *  ^^^  ^  «*«'  ^o'"  six  hours.    I  think  this 

driven  down  to  gaol  in  The  vanZd  he  govTrno'r  o7^h  *'  '7'  ''^  ^ve  or  six  days  they  at 
naturally  will  say.  «  Let  them  g^wLrf they  ifke  "  ^''  '  '""'"^  '""^  ''*^'«  ^«' '«-"  ^^ry 
Mr.  Jury. 

notthinkVou^l^^SetLX^  1^""^  *^r^"  ^"^^  -^--^^     A.  I  do 
and  they  will  smoke  in  spite  o7what  you  3o'^'     '  '^'"  '"^  ^'^°"«'^  '''^  ^  '^'^^"«  "^'4^ 

round  forboys,\''"fmmtn°Xgi  The' nl«^"'  is  to  tr/ to  have  a'play- 
cl.x«ed  up  the  moment  the  schooki?  3?spersed  p?i/rw^L°"''u'  °^  ''f  schools  are  all 
not  get  a  chance  to  develop  himsS[f  phvEllv  tn  wJt"^^  u-"^'  ^^"^  '^  ^  ^oy  does 
|p.nta  w  11  fin.  vent  in  some  directTon/  £  *  J^It  T  t°^  his  a„i„,,  8piHts.%hese 
adopted  to  try  to  reclaim  these  bovs  winK^r  *  i  -^  *"  ^°*'''«'y  different  system 
eatablished  for  dealing  with  regSd  ch  IdrZ  wrhat '"""  ^^'''.  «  -  s^-ty 
hold  of  adult  prisoners  who  get  to  gaol  butTh-,.  •  .  *"  organization  for  taking 
vent  children  from  becoming  criminal'  The  W.v  V«'"g'«  ^^^rt  made  to  pre- 
The  moment  that  a  child    aLTT^Jt  .^    '•»•"«  «  to  have  a  state  officer. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  other  recommendations  to  iiin.li.e  1  A.  I  think,  in  the  mat?' 
of  industrial  schools,  boyd  ought  to  be  kept  there  a  vi^ry  short  time.  It  is  very  expi ;. 
sive  and  they  ought  to  be  placed  outside  as  early  as  possible.  You  want  to  get  thei. 
outside  to  familiarise  thetn  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  life.  If  you  keep  them  in  a\ 
institution  with  the  same  companions,  the  same  cast-v.-on  regulations,  gettin,^  up  at  , 
certain  hour  and  wearing  a  certain  uniform,  you  place  the  child  at  a  disadvantage 
when  he  has  to  enter  the  wor!d  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Mr.  HowlanJ  thinks  that  if  the  boys  are  put  through  some  Hori  of  training  in 
the  industrial  school  iior  a  while,  and  accustomed  to  these  regular  habiti,  it  n  >uld  r o: 
do  them  any  barm.  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  them  a  y  harm,  hni  1  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  k'^j  t  too  long.  They  ahoula  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  kept  more  than 
six  months  in  many  in' tances.  I  tliink  a  great  many  of  these  boys  are  ruir«d  in  *hi3 
way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  know  i-flge  c*  the  worklog  of  Penetanguishene  Reforma- 
tory 1  A.  I  will  give  you  an  illustratioii  ot  i'-y\l  in  tSie  case  of  this  boy  Tim  McCarthy. 
There  was  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  t.i  r.:ios:i,er  in  the  first  instance.  He  was  very 
nearly  scalded  to  death.  This  boy  i\s?id  'v  be  sent  down  to  the  gaol  time  after  time 
from  the  police  cc-art  for  stealing  all  kii.is  of  thinga.  There  was  no  Industrial  Schoo' 
at  the  time,  no  place  of  that  kind  to  send  him  to  and  when  he  was  eight  year.s  of 
age  he  was  sent  one  day  to  the  reformatory.  He  served  several  years  there.  Then 
he  caiiXv?  back  and  went  to  boar  I  at  the  Model  Lodging  House.  That  boy  went 
around  'ot  sometime  and  they  found  him  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his  possession  av 
night  on  one  occasion.  A  week  afterwards  they  found  him  robbing  a  house  with  somf 
other  boys.  Then  he  was  found  out  in  a  whole  lot  of  thefts  and  they  sent  him 
right  back.  He  is  eleven  years  of  age  now  and  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen  he  will 
have  served  aoxm  half  a  dozen  years  odd,  and  he  will  come  back  ten  times  worse 
than  when  he  weiit  in. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  this?  A.  Because  the  whole  effect  of  the  place  is  bad.  He 
will  go  next  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  from  the  Oentral  Prison  to  the  penitentiary 
aad  then  he  will  go  to  the  gallows.  This  system  of  ours  has  resulted  in  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  danger  to  the  community,  and  I  declare  most  emphatically  that  we  have  got 
no  syste»i  of  looking  after  children  to-day.  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  this  child  question  did  not  receive  any  consideration.  I  think  it 
is  a  relic  of  a  past  age  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  world  anywhere 
to-day.  The  whole  plan  now-a-days  is  to  build  industrial  schools  on  the  small  cottage 
principle. 

Q,  In  the  central  police  station  of  Toronto  are  there  really  only  two  cells  ?  A.  Yes. 
The  room  for  women  is  just  simply  a  cage  with  bars  all  around.  There  are  no  cells  for 
the  men.     Boys,  men,  burglars,  thieves,  drunkards,  all  classes  are  put  down  together. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUQH. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to   make   with   regard   to  the  police  cell"  of 
Toronto?     A.  I  think  the  prisoners  ought  to   be  separated.     It  is  no  punishment  >"    ' 
where  you  put  four  or  five  men  together.     I  have  seen  girls  put  in  together  and  they  I. 
started  to  behave  themselves  in  the  most  unseemly  and  wild  way.     It  is  really  nc  |   ' 
ishment. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  From  the  evidence  you  gave  in  the  forenoon  I  gather  that  your  recommen  '. .  cna 
were  first,  proper  supervision  of  the  childreu  under  the  truancy  law,  and  then  j  "•     ■> 

nov^    op    Qflorkf a*i/\r»   nt  i-ha   Pr.-.}.afr»nTi    tow   iti    ifa   Kaof     tnvjvi     an/1    off^i.  flito     tfoii    wrAlllH    . 

some  place  of  detention  for  boys  and  girls  charged  with  offences  pending  the  doing  of  -<■•'■" 
thing  with  them,either  letting  them  out  under  probation, absorbing  them  in  families,  ol 
ing  them  to  an  industrial  school  or  anything  else  ?     A  I  would  have  the  industrial 
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gent  ID  f:,  natter  of  children.  '  '  ""'  (-"""nee  we  have  been  rer,  negli. 


a.„.„,  A^n  B.„„.  ,„^,„,„,,„.  „,  ^,,  ^^^,^^^,  ^^^^^ 

iti&  Chairman. 

that  I  was  at  the  gaol  and  in  the  sherKffice.         ^        **°-     ^^""^  "*  y«'"'«  P""'  to 

;iaas^h:?oitr'  wTdiVwiht":?  £t:'e:n'r'  ^-.^^  -^'"^'  «>-«'  -, 

reL^d  .'  -^  V"?"''-^^  »«  to  character  in  each  caT    Of  *'«''  °^  "'^  y^*"  »°d  sixteen ; 
regard  to  a  boy's  antecedents.  *'^-     ^^  °o""«  ^e  have  got  to  pay  some 

-.tti;.%"-Srn^l^5rr,niie^^^ 

Q.  How  many  have  you  accommodation  for  i     A.  Fifty 

four?rtw:nVC£X;:a?ra  f^'r0.r,ener.U.er.,.  is  twenty- 

We  run  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five      *  ""«''■     ^'^  ^''^  '^''^ter  the  numblr  is  greater. 

Theyin'^'llkf  tKitmSt" X'  havTt^T  •'''  *'^  ''^•'^t'^^^  °^  ^'^^  -^titution  ?     A 
week  „,^  ^^^^  ^^^  untilnil     WeL/e  aSrf  ^"'^«^^'^°'«'«''k;?^^^^^^ 

University  to  teach  them.  Boys  verv  ofLn  I^  f  V?''*  f ''°°''  '*"''«'»ts  come  from  the 
stay  for  five  cents  and  where  ?hey  cln  lie  abolt  H"  l^'  "5"'*^.  l'^^''^  ^^^'^  they  can 
imposed  upon  them.  ^^  "*''  "^  ^''^"t  dirty  and  without  any  discipline  being 

Q.  Where  do  these  boys  come   from  ?     A    «„ 
not  a  very  large  number,  coL  from  the  old  countr^      ""'  "'''^'^  '^  '^'  ^'^^  »»d  some. 

country  L-qrea7umrr.'™"«'*  °"^  ^^  -^«'- ^    A.  Lots  of  those  from  the  old 

Q.  What  is  their  character  ?  A  Ao  „  i  ^.i. 
boys  long  before  them.  They  will  desttv  n^'h  t^^  *'*  ^^'^  ^*'*  ^  «i^e  me  the  Canadian 
to  all  sorts  of  evil  habits,  and  bXe  vour  f-Af  ^  r'^-'^tion  with  them,  put  them  uS 
young  fellows.  They  work  verriittfe  and  «^  ZZ'l^  P'"'""^  *°  be  very  quiet  inrcen? 
hey  teach  others  to  do  the  same.  fa^i'JS?  "/  '^''^  ««  to  gaol  and  go^hiev^Sg  and 
society  more  than  another  It  ha«  h««n  ^^^"^"^S  from  experience.  I  don't  blame  on« 
every  ten  are  downright  common  thieri  ""'  '^^"'^'^"^  ''**''«««  ''o^^  t^at  eight  out  of 

stay  in  the^^8\2t?onr"A"?he''w^  ^  T*"''  "^'^^  y<»»  J  ^^at  langth  of  time  do  th«. 
-als,  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup^:."'"^  '"''  """"^  '°  ^"""^  ^^e  diy  and  g^aU  theTr 

week,  givTnglhemaflVe'lXV'^Aj^^^^^^^  ^'?"'«*'.  «"PP«'  "^nd  bed.  81.30  a 

we  i^erturn  them  ou,  b.  many  ^3^  S^^^^lS  S  £!!  '''  ^^  ^^^^ 

lotsJbo^ywhVhtrgJi^o^^it^^^^^  Y-«-  I  have'got  places  for 

smithing,  carpentering  and  different  things"'     ^  '"'^'  ^''^  *'»«'"  *«  ^«k  at  blacj- 


ll  ' 
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Dr.  RosEBRunH. 

Q.  Of  those  sixteen  who  are  now  in  the  home  how  many  have  situations  1  A.  Five. 
Those  we  have  now  are  like  fresh  ones  come  in  ;  all  the  old  ones  clear  out  again.  Every 
twelve  months  or  two  years  we  clear  the  old  boys  out ;  as  soon  as  they  earn  iP4  a  week 
or  so  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  and  pay  for  other  lodgings. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  1  A.  There  was  one  boy  who  left  last  year  who 
had  been  in  the  home  seven  years  ;  he  was  taken  there  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age.  He  is  working  over  the  Don  now  driving  a  cart.  He  has  developed  into  a  self- 
reliant  industrious  youth. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Have  many  of  these  boys  found  their  way  into  the  Industrial  School  or  Reforma- 
tory 1     A,  Yes,  but  not  a  very  great  many. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  what  is  the  character  of  the  boys  ?  A.  When  they  are  in 
the  home  they  are  generally  good.  They  know  me  pretty  well ;  I  won't  stand  any  fooling 
with  them  while  they  are  there,  but  once  they  are  outside  I  have  no  authority  over  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  you  adopted  some  name  of  a  more  general  character  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  ?  A.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  who 
are  leaving  the  Newsboy's  Home.  It  gives  them  a  sort  of  slur  when  the  people  know 
that  they  have  come  from  there.  When  he  goes  to  look  for  a  place  a  boy  is  apt  to  lip 
when  they  ask  where  he  comes  from. 

Q.  How  do  your  boys  behave  themselves  when  they  enter  situations')  A. 
There  is  trouble  with  most  of  them.  For  example  they  will  run  away  from  their 
employment  to  see  a  base  ball  match  and  sometimes  they  will  never  go  back  again.  In 
winter  they  will  stick  to  their  work  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  the  summer  comes  they  will 
go  away  all  over  the  country ;  there  is  no  depending  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dp.ury. 

Q.  How  is  your  institution  supported!  A.  As  a  voluntary  institution  mostly,  but 
last  year  we  had  $126  from  the  Government. 

Q.  You  spent  $6,682  ;  what  would  be  the  average  number  you  had  for  the  whole 
year  1    A.  Our  average  would  be  about  25. 


Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and  Refuge  for  Girls, 
Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  occupied  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  ten  years  ago  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You    receivp  in  the  institution    females   who    are   sentenced  by  the  various 
courts  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  number  passed  through  your  institution  last  year  t    A.  1 24.     Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  there  have  been  1,556  women  and  girls. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  of  the  persons  committed!    A.  I  think  the  greatest 
number  has  been  for  drunkennesu. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  last  year  34  were  convicted  of  vagrancy,  25  of  larceny,  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  were  only  two,  and  those  committed  as  prostitutes  only  six  ;  but  as 
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nstitution  mostly,  hut 


row  had  for  the  whole 


and  Refuge  for  Girls, 


B  Mercer  Keformatory 


L.  I  think  the  greatest 


with  very  few  excepC^  ""^  '••""'^*'^«'  »"''  «<>  were  those  co,„mitd  S-  It^^ 

manage.     There  are  not  more  than  koU    !i        present  m  the  house  are  not  diftioulf  *,» 
wUhout  p„„.Hin,     The  reJiU^l^^e^:!^^^^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^^^  ^  caLrnTatg^ 

to  ^ade^tlr t^r'rX^^lf  ^S:;  ^'^^  ''-y  .--  -  '     A.  Well,  they  have 
second  time  I  think.  ""*"•     ^*  ♦'"^^  ^^e  committed  again  they  are  beiler  the 

t»^^-*^-  "'^-^.t^^^^tl^^-Hutionli.  irksome, 
very  ,mtable.  and  they  remain  so  until  they  getTet  thelffectroA';^*-'",*'*^  '^'^  »'« 

Q.  What  is  your  metho,!    f        •  x.  ^  *''"''  drunkenness, 

them  bread  andYar^^tlomeCf^^^^^^^^^  ^^-«r-^  -  a  cell,  and  ^e  give 

most  frequent  mode  of  punish  Jnti"Lfinem^^^^^  cell  but  very'  rarely     ?he 

them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  conduct  '"  *  ''P'™'^  ^«"'  '^^  generally  brings 

A.  I  think  85 


Q. 


ii»Z  T7  P"«°"«"  have  you  in  to-day  ? 
egrees  of  character     Tt,»..„  „ ."^^  ' 


th.  tel  r»„lte  i.  .  „.teer  of  .kid,  I  .„  4,1'  tSuM       *°°^ ' '""'  "■»"«"  «"  "^^ 

I»i,  to  carry  out  that  idea  wo  would  leauiro  t  }Zl  f?  "'•t  "»>  would  bo  impo..ible, 
to  ure  there  rooms  for  other  purposes  ThL™.  ?  "'"^'^  ''"°'«'n  '»'  «««li.  We  3 
»<!  .t  would  U  very  diffloulf  72^0  ^^^T?  T«;'';""^"Pi«<"  >'  ""  l«"ndl; 
■t  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  fi„  „  St^  "*,  °f  ""  *<"■''  ">»""■  Very  oS 
tat  even  .hop  they  would  iooitrwlth  Zl^^^Z  t^t'iX  SS!  ""'  ^^ 


I.  I 
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Q.  Would  it  not  >»-"  ■"  °f„'J,°  «",;"5'  "'°~r"7etM"i'°™!!^' 

did  that.  , 

with 


O    Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  now  accompliBh  as  much  as  you   can  hope 
institSuoras  it  U  structur Jly  ]     A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  ans. 


for 
answer. 


the 

Q.  Take  the  85  women  that  are  in  the  instit^^on^nov,  how  m^  ';;^2T<^S 
hope,  under  present  circumstances,  to  recla'.u  ?  ^^J^^^^^^  ^^^  of  treatment  that 
and  then  you  follow  it  up  by  ^^king  another  I  '^^'j'^;^;^"  ;^^;'5,7t  ^  j  ^^ny  never 
we  adopt  now  we  are  doing  a  groat  deal  of  good,  anU  l  may  say  »  / 

come  back  to  us  after  they  are  k  loased. 

Q.  Are  they  received  chi.-i/  from  the  towns?  A.  I  think  chiefly,  but  a  good 
many  come  from  the  country. 

0  Are  you  opposed  U  short  sentences  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  1  A  J[  am 
A  -^liiwT  think  thev  uuaht  to  make  the  sentences  longer.  And  ^here  is  another 
sSa^anoLiy  It  is^ui?e  a  common  thing  for  a  .judge  to  Hentence  a  woman  for 
tXe  orSghteen  months  to  the  reformatory  for  the  first  time,  and  to  sentence  her  the 
next  time  to  six  months. 

O    Do  vou   believe  that  by  a  better  classification  ;  that  is,  a  thorough  structural 

X  then-ce  tLyTo  i  together" they  will  take  every  meanB  of  communicating 

wiSi'erh  other  afterwards,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them. 

n    I  (  vnu  were  asked  to  give  the  Government  your  views  upon  the  construction  of  a 
ipode?  female  XlC^ould    you    adopt    th4   lines   of   the   present   institution- 
A    No  I  would  uot.     I  would  adopt  the  cottage  system. 
■     Q,  In  the  count,,  o,  r,»on.bly  n,»r  »   -it,.     A,   I  think     •;«  '""J,',' '^X'Te 

Kr  "ofSmcrn.    \rIC'>?l  Known  to  1,.  prostitute,  entirely  ..p.r.t. 
from  the  others. 

O  And  vou  regard  this  kind  of  classification  as  being  absolutely  "ecoasary  t. 
the  ?ucceif  carryfng  on  of  a  female  reformatory  ?  A.  1  do.  Wuhout  that  tho 
institution  would  not  have  the  perfection  which  is  desirable. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 


mve  the  institute  u  ' 
there  are  a  consit.'r 


Q    Do  you  keep  records  of  ^he  subsequent  career  of  thr      wl 
A    Oh   ves  we  follow  thein  up  u,^  far  as  possible.    And  we  '     -i  th.. 
fble  numSrTf  Co  ^vho  pas!  through  the  institution,  in  fact  I  may  say  there  are  v. 
many  w^o  do  well  ,->v  a  few  months     But  afterwards  a  good  few  of  them  fall  away. 

The  Chairman. 

0  In  going  past  the  institution,  as  I  do  nearly  every  morning  on  my  way  to  the 
city  I  someSea  notice  girls  being  discharged,  and  a  short  distance  down  the  street  I 
&e.ntlyr  a  cab  waitTng,  contfining  what  would  seem  to  be  questionabl^^^^^^^ 
wftdv  to  receive  these  giris  :  have  you  observed  this  s  a.  ttch,  t,=  r^g.,,...  a.ii  .— - 
wShng  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  We  have  an  attendant  always  to  go  with  them  bu^ 
wi!en  the  day  of  a  prisoner's  discharge  comes  we  have  no  authority  over  her,  if  she 
insiiits  upon  going  out  without  any  one  accompanying  her. 


n  to  flooi  over  the 
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year?6  ^ll^^mStVyVrreSrVr  """^'ol    \  ^'  ''^^  ^^4  adn.itted  last 

50  and  60.  Quite  a  nuLe  Tere  goj;  work'ern  '"tZL'^  """^  '?  '  ^"'  '  '^^"^•"' 
before  we  received  them.  workerH.     The  larger  number  were  servants 

turne'drolV,.?d%?ard3Sir^  ™»"y  o^  the  women 

Do  you  take  any  st^^  to  stop  thS'  T  v'oTTe  feh  t'r."  '\*  '"7  unbecoming  way. 
«rand  jury  pass  fhrou'gh  and  tSe  same  tinT";crrs  wi  h'  he'm  l'  'u'  ''"^'°  L'  ""^^ 
a  small  section  of  them  came  to  inspect  the'instiSor  ^  "^''"  ""''^  '^"^  ^^'^ 

Q.   I^n  that  case,  the  fewer  visitors  you  have  the  better?    A.   Yes.  I  do  think  so. 

A.  Yes.     None  pass 


fromUJrthe'o^her"'"  "•"'  '"'^''^^"  '""^  "^"'^^  *"^  ''^^  «-'«? 


cook.^-^^lS/--;-j---^^ 

havethe^.^^!J/ft\*o't*'^S':£tV°,h-e  even   the  structural   connection   you 

entirely  separate.  he  g  n  are  to^  near  the  rlt  /  ''  '^^  *-«  institutions  w^ere 
refornuuory  is  bad  ,e  idea  ,«  l?.,I?„  ^*  •.  •  '^®*°"?atory.  Even  the  shadow  of  the 
other  but  t'h^;  look  in!    the  sa.ue  yards"  ''  ''  "  *  "'^'^"""**'  «"''•     ^^^y  ^on't  see  each 

Those^^uTy  S    alTtlf"  -Sry'^spaTe   '  Thte  if IT    t^^'^^^"*  ^       ^-  ''■ 

luuory  space.      ihere  is  not  much  more  room  for  girls 

Q.  You  received  lU  last  ,        and  69  was  the  total  number  =a  residence?    A    Yes' 
weretmrLTditt:?nrrhotatt.*^^«^'^^  were  committed  ?     A.  Twelve 

have  shewn  itseirSr  ^^  w;rc:mrted"''¥f:'  \  ttt'^'"^  "'T'  °'  -«  ™-^ 
committed  as  destitute  the  father  and  juoXrLdnr.^^J^^^  ""^"^  °f  "  ^*' 

in  that  way,  and  obliged  to  go  into  the  streets  ^^  "'"  ^''^""*  ^  ^'"^""^ 

fre.inti'n';?  /  T  yT  '"'  """"'"^'  *°^  '"''^'^^   '   "«-  '■  incorrigibility  1,  and 

existSc;Tn.^s  '^^cr  f^^^L/t^tyjSo^''^ '-  ^-^  ^^  ^- '  -  ^-^ 

themtv?bl';prnt.td.'^"?h*^:e'"ct^^^^^^^^  are  d.eharged  ?    A.   Many  of 

time  they  may  be  either  apprent  ced  or  if  thS  nLl  "  "''^'^"''!  P"''*''*  """^  *^t  any 
fortable  home^or  them,  th'e^  miyt'  allowed  TJ  fZlTS""'  ''"''   "^^  '^'^^^  ^  "^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Druhy. 

suppose  tkey- werr;,nfi,:::n:^  s  ^ '^M 'T  Te.  '^'^hef '^'^  "  "P*^*«  ''^^^^  '  ^ 
girls  whom  we  found  necessary  to  isoU  f'om  the  others        ^'"  '"  ''"'^''''"'^   "**•« 
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Q.  How  long  lo  you  isolate  (hem  ?  A.  There  are  no  sUted  porioda,  not  many  days. 
We  have  not  many  of  the  clasH  that  we  must  treat  in  that  way. 

Dr.  RobHBRuoii. 

Q.  Mr.  Ohristie  told  us  that  you  have  no  prin»  d  rule*  for  the  government  of  the 
Retormatory.  T  supposo  you  find  this  i8  quite  u  Jrawback  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  do.  I  govern  the  inmates  by  ray  own  law.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  be  any 
better  with  printed  rules. 

Q.  Would  uot  the  otticers  more  readily  learn  what  their  duties  are,  and  what  is 
expected  of  them  if  you  bad  by  laws  defining  the  duties  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  You  see  I 
give  them  all  the  directions  mystilf  wh*^n  they  come. 

The  Chairman. 

x^'u^°^  ^^  P*""*'  ^  ''°  "°* '"'®  ''"^  y°^  *'*"  gov-  in  any  institution  without  by  laws? 
A.  Well,  we  have  not  fi>und  that  they  are  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  standard  of  duty,  how  do  you  manage  to  attain  it?  A.  The 
standard  is  obfdience.  If  the  innmtes  refuse  to  obey  they  ire  reported  to  me  or  the  deputy 
superintendent ;  and  if  they  persist  in  disobedience  they  are  punished.  Oast-iron  rules  do 
not  always  work  well.  The  general  rules  that  must  always  govern  f  tell  them  when  thev 
come  in,  and  all  that  is  necessary  afterwards  is  for  them  to  obey  instructions.  ThV 
majority  of  our  women  cannot  read,  so  that  printed  rules  would  not  be  of  use  to  them 
even  if  put  up  in  their  cells. 

Dr.   ROSEBRUQH. 

Q.  We  learned  in  some  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  the  United  States  that 
girls  coming  in  for  the  first  time  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  so  that  they  cannot  retail  any  gossip  from  the  outside.  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
good  plan  1  A.  A  vf  j  good  plan.  We  have  tried  it  here  but  we  have  not  made  it  a 
strict  rule.     We  have  not  accommodation  to  carry  this  out. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  employments  are  carried  on  at  the  Reformatory  ?  A.  The  principal  work 
IS  laundry  work,  but  a  good  deal  of  washing  is  done.  There  is  a  little  sewing  ;  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  knitting  done  at  the  institution. 

*o  aRJ,  *®®  *!'**  '?  ^^^  ^®'^'"*  department  you  made  last  y,=ar  $302.54  ;  in  the  laundry 
?2,460.67  ;  and  in  the  knitting  $217.70  ;  and  in  making  up  clothes  for  the  inmates  work- 
was  done  to  the  value  of  $2.561.83 1  A.  Yes,  and  we  also  have  orders  for  the  different 
gaols.  This  is  about  all  the  work  we  can  do  there.  Our  population  is  much  less  now 
than  it  was  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  the  decrease  in  population  i  A.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  it.  We  bad  at  one  time  174  inmates ;  the  average  for  the 
nrst  few  years  was  117,  and  one  year  it  was  141. 

.    Q-  ^fe  there  many  children  born  in  the  institution  ?     A.  Yes,  and  a  few  prisoners 
bring  children  with  them.     We  retain  the  children  until  the  mothers  go  out. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  urime  amongst  the  class  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  drunkenness.  We  have  some  who  are  not  intemr  -ate  but 
they  are  very  few.  Of  the  124  received  last  year  51  fltated  that  thev  were  I  operate, 
while  73  represent,     that  they  were  intemperate.     They  generally  tell  the  truth  abort  it 


r\     -XT--. 


to  drink,  what  do  you  think  Is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime  ? 
JMeglect  on  the  part  of  parents. 


A. 
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riudfl,  not  many  daj». 


ion  without  byUwsi 


uroe  of  crime?     A. 


»o..^!:r^.^.wr■?Mri3;TC„'.^i?:,r'"' 


A.   I  do  not  tliink  ao 
Hon.  Mr.  ANof.fN. 

.«.on?.tirxtir:ts^^^^^^^^ 

Dosnoh  thing*  occur  in  the  Merced?  A  wrh.  ^  ^"'"''"''^*"'' '''^'^ '»>«  ^''ndow.. 
very  rare,  and  not  in  con.binatil"f  a„y  t  J  n^J^^'' T^^  "'  '^'«  ««■•*  ^ut  they  are 
two  g,rl8  who  refused  to  do  somethinr  wfshL  or  u  **  "*""  ''*'  *"»''  »°*  'o^g  "go 

locked  up  for  several  hours  until  t^/'were  sSued.^     ^"*'  ""'  '"^  "•°'«"*  ^"-^  *«™ 

The  Ohaik.uan. 

the  i?.iil'aLtTt%Tu:::i  mTjZn:'  "*?  r"^-"*"*-  -  — '-  with 

only  men  we  have  about  the  place  "'"^-^nger  and  two  engineers ;  these  are  the 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

•Mi.  J|yttrot'SiZ':L'°r;X"tnL  ^'  T'  ""ir-""" »'  -^^ 

from  6.30  to  7.30 ;  and  we  have  ladies  from  tl/^  •!  ^u^  ""'^  ^^^'^  Thursday  evening 

from  9  until  9.30  to  teach.     After    SsS  £maif^f w'l^"°'"^ ^'^^^ 

mass  for  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoLrs     and  ^rJlr^lffh^p"  P"'.''  f'"^^  to'celebratf 
myself.  **  """""  '  ^'^^  *«  "-egardH  the  Roman  Catholics  I  teach  them 

exten?  1  ''l'Ttlii"k\trdo""«'""«  ^^'^'^  '"«-"-  the  prisoners  for  good  to  any  large 
Dr.  RosEBRuoH. 

^  Ul  this  recreation^  and  in  fine  wLtherw^  a£w  them  to^'o       T^^'.^  "°"'^°™-    ^« 
close  observafon;  we  allow  them  to  walkVp'aTd  doTn  LVounSs"    ''  *"""'^  ""'^^ 

this  ^xn'iTa;  ^fbir  wiSHhe^^VT^  '^  *''«'"^''^-« '    ^-  ^o.  we  try  to  avoid 
two  should  be  alCed  to  go  togetW.^  '    °"   '*  ''  '''^'"  ''^^'^  ^''™«  "'•""'d  go  tCn  thJ^ 


Q.  In  the  work  room  are  your  girls  constantly  kept  under  observation  I 


A.  Yes 


i.  the'^gi^ton'dt^taS^l^^^^^^^ 
absolutely  separate,  and  th? inmates  rke  and  fell  J.  "^^J  *?u''?  '^'  °''"«««  »«•«  kep" 
know  whether  this  system  coulTlTappLd  het ;  T'^rio  n°  ^^^^  ^'"*^'°."[-  ^°  J^^ 
sentences  that  we  have.  I  feel  sure  that  t  wou  d  notVrl.  n  *^?.^  .'"'  '"''*'  **>«  «•»<>'•* 
month  to  settle  down  and  some  nffhr     »  ?'^'^  "^^"^     ^'  ^^^»  a  girl  about  a 

l«ff..  fo-  *!..  _•  ,     J"  *°"  1°°^^.  °'  *'J'    '  are  only  committed  for  a,v  mo^th-      T-  -       ...  * 

incentives  for  their  welldoing  and  for  their  J^f  i^f*'''?*'^^  a«d  it  would  offer  better 
sentences  were  longer.  *  ^°*^  behaviour  m  the  institution,  if  their 


M'       >\V'^ 


h  I 


w 


Vrti- '.. 


Miss  Matilda  C.  Elliot,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  reformatory  1  A.  Since  its  opening'. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  was  in  the  public  service  in  London,  Bradford  and  Oriliia.  For  the 
first  few  years  in  the  Mercer  I  was  housekeeper  and  I  liad  charge  of  the  children  ;  being 
a  teacher  I  took  that  position. 

Q.  Your  duties  are  now  confined  to  the  Refuge  for  girls  1    A.  Yesj  wholly. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  order  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  scholastic  work,  and  the  gen- 
eral work  done  in  the  Refuge  by  the  children?  A.  Except  the  girls  who  goto  the  reformatory, 
to  the  officers'  quarters  and  dining-room,  to  do  housemaid  work  and  kitchen  work,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  reformatory — they  rise  in  the  morning  at  6.30  and  breakfast  at  10 
minutes  to  7  o'clock.  Those  others  I  have  mentioned  get  up  half-an  hour  earlier.  At  7.30 
each  girl  is  detailed  to  work  and  each  one  has  her  own  work,  so  that  they  go  over  the 
whole  course,  but  some  of  the  younger  ones  don't  do  anything.  At  20  minutes  to  9  o'clock 
the  children  are  tent  for  prayers ;  the  Protestant  children  with  me  and  the  Roman  Oatholic 
children  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly.  After  catechism  instruction  and  prayers  the  children  go  to 
school  and  are  there  until  twelve  There  are  ten  or  twelve  minutes'  recreation  allowed 
at  10.30.  At  twelve  they, are  dismissed  for  dinner;  after,  they  have  recreation  until  20 
minutes  to  2  o'clock.  From  2  to  3  o'clock  they  go  to  school  again,  they  are  then  dis 
missed  to  the  sewing  room  for  sewing  and  knitting,  repairing  clothes  and  the  like.  They 
have  from  5.30  until  7  for  recreation  and  study.  This  is  the  rule  on  all  the  days  except 
Saturday,  when  laundry  work  is  attended  to,  and  then  the  cbildrea  are  bithing  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  whom  you  have  placed  out  areable  to  make  themselves  useful? 
A.  Yes.  1  have  traced  some  75  per  cent  of  them  who  are  doing  well.  Last  year  we 
could  trace  90  per  cent  who  have  not  relapsed  into  vice  and  crime.  Since  then  1  have 
learned  from  hearsay,  but  not  through  personal  knowledge,  that  one  had  not  done  well.  I 
have  no  other  evidence  however,  than  that  of  some  woman  in  the  reformatory. 

Q.  Are  the  class  that  you  receive  chiefly  neglected  and  abandoned  children  ?  A. 
Bad  parents  I  should  think  v/ould  cover  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  come  to  us. 

Q.  And  as  regards  the  test  1  A.  Neglected  children  sent  in  by  parents,  or  by  some- 
body else,  who  complain  that  they  have  not  control  over  them.  Those  from  the  country 
municipalities  are  sent  in  because  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  them  in  any  other  institution. 
Another  claas  that  we  get  from  the  country  places  are  those  we  could  hardly  call  idiots, 
but  who  are  dull  and  never  become  capable  members  of  society,  weak-minded  and  vicious 
minded.  Of  this  class  we  have  about  twelve  per  cent  j  these  are  nearly  always  sent  inde- 
finitely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  allow  a  child  of  this  kind  when  she  gets  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  go  out  unless  she  has  got  a  home  to  go  tol     A.  No, 

Q.  Have  you  (  place  to  send  them  to?  A.  We  sent  two  to  the  Haven.  The 
Salvation  Army  Re^^^ae  Home  takes  Protestant  children,  and  the  convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  takes  Roman  Catholic  children.  We  never  could  solve  this  question  for  the 
Protestant  children  until  we  had  the  Salvation  Army.  A»id  the  result  has  been  that 
those  who  have  lapsed  into  crime  have  generally  been  of  this  class.  I  think  in  our  last 
year's  report  you  will  find  that  nine  girls  failed  to  turn  out  well  during  the  nine  years 
the  refuge  has  been  in  existence,  I  feel  sure  that  if  these  had  been  protected  they  would 
not  have  turned  out  failures.  They  were  really  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
and  they  would  have  been  a  burden  to  whoever  would  have  taken  them  in  hand.  We 
have  seven  or  eight  children  of  this  class  now.  We  give  them  instruction.  We  always 
do  the  best  w©  can  with  their.,  bat.  !  do  not.  know  th.-vt  instructi'in  does  them  a  great  de.°.! 
of  good.     They  learn  to  read  all  right  in  some  cases  and  some  of  them  will  write  a  most 
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Eltl\,ttraUSrtVe„r™T&  ^*  r  '\  '^^'^y  -P'-^-  -^^--^e..  that 
do  not  think  they  are  eligible  ibr  an  Si^t^luf  ^  '^^"  ^  """'^^^  '^^  ''>-  ^"l-   but  1 

chiI<.?enyHX^-CSrv:^,tr^^^^^^^^  ehat  the  Ro.«n  Catholic 

Y J  ^  h^^Tve^He^^^^^  £",S  ft:  rtS:/er  ^TV^  ^°^"^  »-°^  -^  ^     A. 
that  the  g,rls  as  a  rule  have  done  well       '"'^'^^'PO^dence  with  those  girls  and  their  friends 

.ep.ir.;°,rj:iij;r:,t?  t-;  ■>:  ^--^  .h.  ,„..,....„  „„  .„,„,^ 

™°'""""«"l""'»»  Ml  would  have  done  >om.n  '",*'    '  """'''  "   't'ongly 

«ror  o.er  hem  th.t  we  thought  it  would  lLve-^„'S  f\   '  '"""■I  "•'  i'  ha'l  not  id 
10 get  over  th„e ;  that  is,  those  .irl.  X  wl.  ,1„'      l'  ''>''y,"S«nled  it  m  ,  privilege 
I  do  not  think  that  the  elreet,  of       .„  .oTnlnZ!  ""  ""^'''S  "»■'  ''»»"'™  •!  woS 
b.ve  not  the  Mn,e  strong  idea.  th.t  I  iL  foSrly     "  ""  ""'  "'°°'''  '»■  '»  ' 

conviSed*fflt^f5t;trt';!:ri'''terr*'^"™°^'-^ 
SSn."^'hr ;.  ?-,  r is":^  r  ""*»  --C  rXtoX- 

k.r,lph.b«t.  She  hJ„„„XLtV3h  1:^5"  ■"?' »r'"»"-  *«  d°d'MH° 
book  ,  suppose  by  next  Bonth  she  wHl  bt  .h?.'',?'  '", '",  "■«  "«»»■'  P«rt  of  ,b'lZ 
see  that  some  of  then,  are  really  .nrioM  iTlMrn.  '"  "''""'  '»  '"'  f™""'  i  »»  y^ 

I.hi|„Va°rr;ryCort£7itsfed'.tr  hTh"  "T"  "■-«"  "••  8.0"    A 

w.ho<Jt  J£:^z?-,t:i^-S't:tr:fi.a-'nr;^^^^^  -  — 

rtouS«°'o?,;rXr  ■^'"^  '"'  '"'■■  '»»  «■*■■)■   —   iuoorrigible,      A.  I 

A   Whe^^K^pSyTelS^iTdtg'S  '^"'  '™»  ■"'^"**  "-  "^  ^od  , 
go  out  and  have  reei-eatloo  with  th"other°        *         *'  '"  "»"=«"■«  do^'t  allow  her  to 

Q.  You  have  some  privileces  thnn  i     a    v 
•ny  time  hare  never  beeS  abS  *'  '^"'  ""''  'W  Pri"l«iro»  we  have  .1  W,d  .t 


ours  ar«  nKn  !  A  "=^"^^8  tile  institution  1  soeak  of  fh«i-    -T'"  """^  "^  months  up 

ours  are  children.     Our  children  are  allowed  a Ireat  J'  i        *"'"  ^'«  ^""'^R  ^o»en  and 

47  (P.O  ^  '^*  ^'^*'  ">«'•«  privileges  than  they  are 


(  t 


(»•' 
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allowed  at  some  places ;  the  front  doors  are  never  allow  ad  to  be  opened  there  and  the 
children  are  under  very  strict  supervision  and  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other. 
We  have  no  such  hard  and  fast  rules  as  these.  We  have  tried  to  bring  the  girls  up  as 
if  they  were  altogether  at  home.  I  never  lock  up  my  rooms.  The  front  door  is  always 
open,  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly's  quarters  are  the  same,  and  have  been  the  same  for  all  these 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  many  hours  teaching  a  day  do  you  give 't     A.  Four  hours. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  girls  ?  A.  Just  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  time  ;  but  v/f 
try  lo  give  as  much  attention  to  industrial  training  as  to  scholastic  training.  A  girl  who 
went  to  the  school  is  now  a  typewriter  in  the  city  ;  another  girl  is  a  clerk  in  a  house  in 
Detroit,  and  another  is  married  in  Windsor  ;  but  these  girls  were  all  more  intellectual 
than  the  majority  of  those  we  have  now. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  The  city  council  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  an  indi  gtrial 
school  for  girls  ;  would  you  favor  the  establishment  of  it  in  the  city  or  would  you  prefer 
it  outside  ?  A,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  outside  the  city.  In  the  city  they 
would  be  too  near  to  their  old  associations.  I  think  they  should  be  so  far  removed  that 
every  surrounding  of  their  new  home  would  be  different  to  what  they  have  seen  before. 
The  great  difficulty  we  have  with  our  children  is  that  they  are  never  satisfied  to  go  to  the 
country.     It  is  difficult  to  got  their  thoughts  turned  away  from  the  city. 


D.  J.  O'DoNOGHUE,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  take  great  interest  in  labor  matters,  and  especially  in  labor  unions  ?  A, 
Yes,  I  have  done  so  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.     I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  In  reference  to  child  crime,  Mr.  O'Donoghue  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
emigration,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  first,  what  were  the  number  of  commitments  in 
Toronto  during  the  last  year  i  A.  For  the  last  ten  months  I  can  give  you  the  number  of 
children  who  came  before  the  police  court.  It  was  stated  in  some  returns  that  146  were 
coosmitted  to  the  county  gaol.  The  casual  reader  would  probably  be  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  the  whole  number  brought  up.  The  chief  of  police  furnished  me  with  a 
statement  showing  the  exact  numbers  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  during  the  ten 
months.  In  January  there  were,  males  26,  females  1  ;  February,  males  39,  females,  2 ; 
March,  males  43,  females  3  ;  April,  males  36,  females  6  ;  May,  males  47,  females  3  ;  June, 
males  53,  females  4;  July,  males  64,  females  4  ;  August,  males  53 ;  females  2  ;  September, 
males  70,  females  2  ;  October,  males  106,  females  5  ;  making  a  total  of  569  ;  that  is,  53.7 
males  and  32  females. 

Q.  Of  this  number,  how  many  received  sentence  1  A.  I  assume  that  the  146  would 
come  out  of  that.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  children  appeared  more  than  once ;  how 
many  were  re-commitments?  A.  I  had  that  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  bother  the  chief  of  iwlice  very  much.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  that 
1  desire  to  draw   the  attention   of  the    Commission   to.      1    cannot   account  for  this 
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el    A.  I  was. 


me  that  the  146  would 


increase  month  bv  nmntl,       n  i     •      ■  =^- 

TheOffAIRMAN. 

Mr,  Jury. 

Q.  What  are  voiir  ^'owo  o«j  »l 
of  manual   train  4   .,  ihl  ioL ^7  Ou^^^'^'T  ^^-^P'^  »"-^ 
»aru«ltra,ning  in  th.  schools.    The  uncfers^al  •        .'  ''°'^'^''  ''^  unanimously  opposed  to 

institutions  are  under  *-h«  il^       •   ^^ards  the  Induatria  School   manv  «,h^  «•  v 

more  attf.nH-«!.  •        ""Pression  that  it  would  enable  '''7°'' ff"y  who  favor  such 

more  attention  were  given  to  subie^-ta  nf  .^  fl„K   •    1  ^  *"®  children  to  be  exoert  if 

enable  them  to  enter  into  corjnetition  with  ^  ^  •  ^^  ^'^  "o^  taught  sufficient  to 
tendency  is  therefore  to  lower  waees  J  ^  °"*''^"  "■^^'*  *«y  hope  of  success  th« 
wi  1  not  pay  so.much  for  an Tf:rr;stherwoSL^'°  *"  ''"' I'  ^'^  ^'^e.rrkme: 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

in  the^u^cttoT/  T'nS'VlZ  tlVr^  ^  *-*-^-^  on  agriculture 
body  knows  that  we  have  not  enough  frrmers  in  th?  "^'^^  advantageous,  because  eveJy! 
money  importing  them  from  abroad  weTe"  to  el '°'!f'''^  '^  "  '"^'^'^d  of  «PendTng 
young  for  occupations  of  this  class.  thrre:uirwouiyL"fer  "better  ''  '^"^  '"^  '"'"«  °- 
I  The  Chairman. 

[  Wed  „„  i.  .,„6„ed  exol..ively  lot.'SVett*,  tH'  C  ''=  ""»■•  ?"">"'" 
Mr.  Jury, 

j       Q.  The  superintenaent  of  the  Indusfria.!  ^„i,„„i 
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cultural  pursuits.  He  says  it  makes  a  boy  handy  on  the  farm  if  he  knows  a  little  about 
carpentering  in  that  way  ?  A.  A  boy  who  is  not  taught  anything  of  that  kind  at  an  in 
stitution,  if  he  goes  on  a  farm  will  not  be  so  stupid  that  he  cannot  do  anything  that  may 
be  required  of  him. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  institutions  they  claim  that  they  have  turned  out  very  succohs- 
ful  workmen  1  A.  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  devote  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  technii;al 
teaching  or  training  to  giving  the  young  ii  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  so  that  Uit-y 
could  enter  on  that  life  with  some  hope  of  success,  the  time  would  be  far  better  spen' . 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  unduly  increasing  tlie 
number  of  artisans  and  mechanics  1     A.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  labor  organization,  do  you  say  that  this  would  be  unfair 
and  would  tend  to  bring  into  their  ranks  an  undue  proportion  of  the  population,  and  aisa 
have  the  effect  of  filling  up  the  ranks  with  inferior  workmen,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  reduction  in  wages  all  round.  A.  Yes,  as  a  general  rule.  I  may  say  that  labor  bodies 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  this  Commission  altogether.  We  knew,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  there  was  such  a  commission,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  we  could 
give  voluntary  or  other  evidence,  or  whether  we  were  to  get  any  notices  requesting  us  to 
appear  before  the  Oommission,  or  intimating  that  if  we  did  appear  we  would  be  heard. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  evidence  before  you  that  we  would 
like  to  put. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Notices  were  published  in  the  four  morning  papers  inviting  persons  interested  in 
matters  appertaining  to  this  enquiry  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  ?  A.  1  never 
saw  them  ;  they  never  came  under  my  observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  does  this  bear  upon  the  qveaiio.1  of  crime  in  the  community  ]  A.  Tnere 
has  been  a  downward  tendency  in  the  confeaerated  carpenters'  wages ;  their  wages  are  a 
great  deal  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  within  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  But  how  does  this  bear  upon  the  question  of  crime  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  think  a 
congested  labor  market  throws  people  out  of  employment,  and  when  people  are  unable  to 
find  work  they  have  got  to  live  somehow.  The  moment  you  crowd  any  calling,  the 
tendency  must  be  to  make  the  struggle  for  life  keener  for  those  who  are  in  it  Men  arc 
thrown  out  of  work,and  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall;  thus  people  are  led  to  do  many  things 
they  would  not  do  if  they  were  in  regular  steady  employment. 

Dr.  ROSEBRTTOH. 

Q.  I  visited  several  institutions  in  the  New  York  State,  one  called  the  Roman 
Oatholic  Protectory,  whore  they  have  from  1,000  to  1,100  boys.  These  boys  are  taught 
printing,  bookbinding,  engraving,  making  boots  and  shoes,  knitting  stockings  by  machin 
ery,  ate.  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  just  across  the  lake,  they  have  a  large  reformaiory 
for  boys  and  there  they  have  training  Echools  covering  twelve  or  thirteen  industries.  In 
other  parts  of  the  State  we  found  industries  were  taught,  and  I  have  yet  to  loarn  that 
they  are  objected  to  by  the  labor  element.  A.  When  there  is  such  a  demand,  anfl 
everybody  admits  that  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  on  farms  we  should  give  attention  to 
that.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  boys  there,  but  now  we  are  too  apt  to  give  boys  a 
training  that  will  keep  them  in  the  city  where  there  are  too  many  already.  Why  not 
turn  attention  more  in  the  direction  of  the  farms  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I  contend 
that  where  the  time  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a  comiwtent 
workmait  there  is  an  injury  done  to  the  boy  himself,   Iwcaiise  he  is  turned  upon  the 
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put,  and  through  the  mere  fact  thai  he  is  not  ihe  f»<jval  of  other  men  in  the  same  calling 
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men  in  the  same  calling 


whatiey'l^t  tL'jK^^^^^^^^  at  these  technological  «cboo,s 

taught  the  principles  upon  which  the  work  oftCT  /.•'^^"'^^*'"*'*^  >  *'^'''  ^^«  ^"^  i« 

a  theoretical  mechanic "^but  nTA  praltical  one      H    •  ^^  K\'"-'"f  •""  ^     ^-    "«  *«  '"^^6 
call  a   "  botch."  practical  one.     He  is  what,  m  plain  English,  we  would 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

We  :?1  a^elhTthe  '^ZZZZ'.t^.  hut  rT  °'  ?^  ^^'^*^'*'  ^^^  '^^  ^  ^ 
would  not  be  better  in  "heTnterZ  of  th^  '^    f    ..""'^lu^^  *•*"'  ^'  ''  ^""^^^f"'  ^'>«^*>'^'-  i* 

idle  than  t„at  the,  ^oS^^:t^t:^Jtt:i:^^j:rs:^ri^ '-  ^°^^^^-^ 

Mr,  Ji'Rv. 

!  syBtem^?£r\ly';etlS^^^  .^-  «—'»>«  -suit  of  the 

that  outside  free  labor  ol^^orc^npril^rt'  ""•  ''"i''^  '^'  "'^'^''  **  ^^^'^  «  "g'^--^ 
working  man  outside  h^to  contXe  to  ards  theU^ont't^^^^^^^  ^'.^  ':"'^\^^  **^^^  **>« 
into  competition  with  him  in  his  strug^^/or lif;  S  '"  '"'  '*"''°"  "^^^"'  ''^*'" 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  system  of  labor  would  vou  havfi  ?     A    T  i-v.;.,u  fU  ^ 
conducted  on  the  State  account  princiSe     that  it  shn^lH  «  ^1;''°"  '^^"^  °^""'^  ^« 

to  manafacturing  what  is  '-quired   l^th«<^L!  '^°     ,^^  T^^^^  ^s  much  as  possible 

prisoners  are  employed  in  maSroad^an^  f  1  •  "  '  ^'"'^""''  ^'^**"«  ^  *^ '«  ^^^^ 
d  in  places  where ^henctaHtTBs.nU      ^Ja.ming  swamps.     This  system  isadopt- 

utilized  for  this  purpose      There  Iv  ho  .'"''*  '^'  '""'^^  "^^'^  P"«°^  labor  not 

and  perhaps  in  heCoducSn  Tthe  t.T  u  Tl*.-'"  ^"^^'""^  ^^'^^  *»>«  P"«on«'-«. 
good  investment  That  prison  Tabor  can  b^e  e'^i-  ",'  '^•*!,™ately^«  *hink  it  would  be  a 
way  has  been  illustrated  by  the  etrerence  of te^^^^^^^  judiciously  employed  in  this 

come  into  competition  with  free  labor  Southern  States,  and  the  men  never 

Q.   Do  you  think  we  have  got  work  of  that  kin.l  l,ar»  ?     a     «?•    l        i     . 

«ncl  asylums  for  iLrnre  ^  "'  °''''''  "'«^^^«^"«^«'  g^o^s,   prisons,   hospitals, 

Hon.  Mr,  Akolin. 

...  .»„-.  „,ard  H  i.  th.t  Hg,„  .„a .,,,  Low  p««;s»L'*,'s:  .„t  ;5th:rth'2: 

I  into  Ihe  ^n  t^^kir^"'!'  Na  "'"  "^°^P«""<*''  ^^^^  ^--^^  'a^o^,  if  the  goods  did  not  go 
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systpm  is  not  so  bad,  but  we  hald  that  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  business  man  the  State 
account  is  the  best  system,  and  that  there  would  be  an  actual  profit  to  the  State,  provided 
the  goods  did  not  interfere  with  the  proJuce  of  free  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  figures  showing  th*"  cost  of  the  brooms  made  in  the  Central 
Prison  and  outside  ?  A.I  have  not  brought  so  many  of  the  details  with  me  as  I  could 
have  done.  Had  I  known  exactly  how  far  you  would  have  been  willing  to  go  into  this,  I 
would  have  hunted  up  more  figures.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Conncil  and  I  was  instructed  to  appear  before  you  to  represent  them. 
When  I  say  that  carpenters'  wages  have  gone  down,  T  may  say  that  had  I  known  tliat 
that  subject  woulti  have  been  brought  up  I  could  have  placed  figures  before  you  which 
would  have  amply  borne  out  my  statement.  There  are  carpenters  to-day  who  do  n(4  get 
80  much  as  hod-carriers.  Now  as  regards  the  Central  Prison  1  can  give  you  approxi- 
mate  figures,  and  they  are  pretty  close.  I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  To  make  broonia 
by  prison  labor  the  actual  cost  of  making  is  29  cents  per  dozen  ;  two  instructors'  wa^es 
would  represent  four  cents  per  dozen ;  this  would  make  the  cost  33  cents.  The  storage 
is  worth  $50  a  month  and  the  machinery  for  producing  110  dozen  a  day  would  be  worth 
$240  a  year ;  that  is,  valuing  the  machinery  at  $4,000  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  making  brooms  by  outside  labor,  producing  exactly  the  same  number  per  day, 
would  be  46  cents,  as  against  36  by  prison  labor.  And  this  is  not  all  the  diflP-^rencei 
because  it  does  not  cover  insurance  and  water  rates  and  other  taxes,  which  the  outsider 
has  to  pay  irrespective  of  the  capital  invested.  In  the  case  of  the  prison  everything  is 
included  in  the  35  cents.  ° 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  the  state  underselling  free  labor  ?  A.  There  would  be  no 
inducement  at  all  for  the  state  underselling  the  outside  market  value  ;  but  with  the 
manufacturer  the  case  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  allow  to  sell  under  ordinary  rates  1  A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  If  few  or  none  are  employed  in  Ontario  at  an  industry  for  the  production  of 
an  article  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  amongst  the  farming  population,  an  article 
which  on  account  of  the  combination  controlling  its  manufacture,  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
an  exorbitantly  high  price — do  you  think  that  the  government  would  ba  justified  in 
making  this  article  and  selling  it  to  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable  profit?  A.  .Most 
decidedly.     I  am  in  favor  of  that ;  in  fact  we  would  ask  them  to  do  so  I  am  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  refer  to  binding  twine  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  say  there  is  no  labor  organisation  that 
would  object  to  that.  Of  course,  if  it  were  in  existence  even  in  a  small  way  the 
employers  might  howl  about  it,  but  I  think  most  of  the  labor  organisations  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  state  taking  up  that  manufacture. 

Q.  You  would  speak  for  the  labor  organisations,  assuming  that  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  factories  in  the  province.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  but  one  that 
has  been  working  during  the  past  year  ?  A.  I  would.  I  am  clear  upon  the  matter 
because  we  have  exchanged  views  upon  this  very  subject,  and  I  may  say  we  were  some- 
what diappointed  when  a  change. was  mide  in  the  labor  system  of  the  Central  Prison, 
that  this  was  not  introduced,  and  the  state  did  not  carry  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  this 
necessary  thing  at  the  time.  I  desire  to  say  here  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  any 
action  the  government  will  take  tending  to  break  up  a  monopoly  in  anything  that  the 
people  require,  the  labor  organisations  would  be  found  behiud  the  government  in  doing 
that.  We  hava  no  sympathy  with  fancy  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners,  but  we 
are  favorable  to  anything  that  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  at  large.  I 
wish  it  to  be  put  on  record  that  the  labor  organisations  realize  the  value  of  the  farming 
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•dinary  rates  1     A.  No,  I 


Parues  that  go  about  representing  tSIt  were  Wile  to  fhT' ''''''''''  ""^  *''^  ^^'"^'^ 
.8  not  true-that   is   entirely  wrong      Wereah?«  n,? 

country;  we  have  been  always  anxiL  7eldvlZ  *^?,.'^'^^'*"t»ge  of  agriculture  to  the 
of  public  money  for  the  bene^fit  of  the  faSerk  "  ''  *°  ^'°  ^"  ^''  ^'^^^  expenditure 
Mr.  Jury. 

WhatVptlclnoVor^iiL^K^^^^^  ".-  pauperis,  and  crime, 

can  only  give  you  what  is  shewn  by  the  re^s^thtlv  ''^  *°  *?'  '°^'«'''>"*  ''^'^''^ '  A.  I 
and  knowledge.  It  is  well  know/that  the  number  of  l.'n"r  ""^''  "^  °^"  observation 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  admiUed  to  *bl  i  '•  ^?  '"'^''^^^ins.  and  that 
native  born  Canadians.     The  averaTvearlv  „H    -^   ^^i"""  ''  '"  S^'^'^^^^  **>«"  ««  the 

the  total  number  in  1888  was  3,856  •  and  in   \km  •;  .  nf?^  inclusive  were  49(5.2  ; 

f'^.r'n..  The  gross  cost  in  1889  was  etoi^sOi  71  ''j^  ¥^^'  «"  increase  of  197  on 
1888.  Then  take  the  .^aols  •  the  ZZ  1  '-.I'  ?'  *'^  increase  of  $31,231.32  over 
were  boys  under  16  years  of'  age,  !nd  46 Te'e  S*^  '"  J«««  --«  1^.531  ;  ;>f  these  451 
$135,983.93;  and  the  increase^ove    iSSsTas  Rol^  T'lf^^^^  ^«89  ^«« 

wfere  m  custody  during  the  year  1889  1  nR^  .'::!■  .  ^"  ^^^  ^*'°*''al   P^^on  "lere 
383  were  Canadians  and  SsfwLe  fL  '   b Jn       '!J?u''^  '^"""S  *'"^*  -V^^r  739,  of  whom 
When  I  say  foreign  I  take  thrwhor  «?%},«„'  •"'^  \^'  net  cost  of  these  was . f  42.04 1.10. 
You  thus  see  that   close  upon  one  ha?f  of  fh'^''^".*  <='*f  ^nd  put  them  again  t  these, 
during  the  year  belonged   t*^  the  em Wa^  or  I?    "'  f  the  Central  Prison  admitted 
Reformatory,  the  total  liumber  of  TmSes  was  ^4 '"th.^  f^'^u      '^'^'  '^'  ^'^''^ 
were  64  Canadian  born  and  60  foreign  born  ZZ  Iftl       oV  ^"^  *^^  y^"*""  ^^S'^"     There 
The  net  expenditure  was  $31,253T    I  have  otL.  7  ^  T'  ""^^'*  ^^  ^^^^  °f  «g«- 
mstitutonshave  been  added  to  by '  emia  Zn  of    J^"^'  ^^'^  *°  illustrate  that  our 
emigration  of  children  on  this  score   that   Lit     °\^^\'^^°^g  sort.     We  object  to  the 
children  at  a  gross  cost  in  1889  of  $800  000      w"  holi\'b '?'*'* "?"^  "°"  ^^^^  '^^'^ 
of  our  own  to  provide  for  without  going  to  ano«.err„if.r  ''T  '^'^^''''  «°°"gl^ 
for  boys  the  total  committals,   since  the  If «hnl        ^  {°''  \^''"'-     ^"  o"''  reformatory 
1,788.     Of  these  there  were     345  ^nadiansS.Tff  °*-  *\'  '"«^'t"tion.  have  been 
the  age  of  17  years.     There  were  in   rli^     '    fu     ^  '"""^'S"  ^'■"-     ^11  but  one  under 
institution  was  $45,330  99      N?w  turnTnf T' .k''"  '''■  ^^^^'  "^^^  '  ^"^  the  cost  of  the 
we  provide  for  the  foreign  born  ekme^t  if  our  .b''  ?f  ?|*""°"«>  ^o  illustrate  how  largely 
House  of  Industry  in  Toronto      LaTtvear  tb?/  ''^^"*f ^«  establishments,  I  will  take  the 

n.aki„,  tot,l  ol  135.  In  the  Ho  s^  itv'idTnTe'oSrfrS  'o'  ''.'  ^"^'^'^'^  ^°^"' 
123,  and  the  foreign  born  425  •  total  548  V^J  «  j  • '  A  ??  °'  ^^®  Canadians  numbered 
Canadians  32,  foreign  born  98  •  to S  1 30  St  Toh  '''  S'  ^^^  ^"^  ^"^'"••ables,  Toronto, 
foreign  born  72;  House  of  Refuse  H«!;nf  •^°^'^«  hospital,  Toronto.  Canadians  72 
202^  House  of 'industy.KfngsS  SnadilTs'  oST"""'  I''  'r'^^  ^'^'^  1«7  ;  total 
of  ft-ovidence,  KingstonVout  of  a  ^^tal  of  15?ll«f  ^^  ^^''^  ^^^  '  *°^*1  ^^3.  House 
foreign.     Of  the  latter   102  were  EnsHsh     fb^  ^^  T'  ^^  Canadians  and  123 

government  who  paid  a  bonus  of  $2  pef  head  u^^^^^  ^f  '^^  '>o-inion 

for  by  us  m  this  public  institution  ^  '  ^^^  ^^  *•"«  <=^*«s  are  provided 

IdrewattettLn^toThisL^Tlnd'^f  p"^!^^^^^^^^  «Y  that  about  four  years  ago 

were  affected  by  this  systei  of  eml  £     Vtl  f^T^r''^*'^^^ 
i-^ents.     I  take  these  returns  as  th^fal  of  mf  content!.'  *'''  '""  *'^  ^"'^^^  ^''°"- 
Huu.  ;ri.r.  /llfGLIN. 

E.gllf \Sl?d,'^1l'lL'i„'°„X"S''''°''  "t  P"  "■'  «"  "■»«  *»  -"  <»'«  in 


'!» 
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infirmity  against  the  cnmtry  of  their  birth.  It  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  circumstanc  .'s 
of  their  life  here  t  A.  We  desire  to  be  just  to  ourselves  before  we  are  generous  to  other 
people.  We  have  4,000  of  our  own  orphans  to  provide  for.  Of  course  it  is  all  very  well 
to  indulge  in  sentimentality.  You  are  welcome  to  the  sentiment  so  far  «b  I  am  concerned. 
I  represent  the  views  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  community  upon  this  matter. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  out  a  strong  case  you  have  gone  too  far  1  A.  That  may  be 
your  opinion,  and  as  1  say  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Just  think  of  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  foreign  born  in  the  HouHe  of  Industry  in  Kingston.  Out  of  143,  there  are  123 
foreign  bom  as  against  20  Canadians — 123  English,  Scotch  and  Irish.  A  catholic  priest 
and  protestant  gentleman  brought  them  out  and  they  got  $2  ahead  for  them  ;  and  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  it  is  they  ever  came  out  here,  for  we  have  to  provide  for  them.  Wo 
object  in  the  interests  of  the  state  and  from  a  labor  standpoint,  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  people  I  will  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  orphanages.  The  total 
number  car  3d  for  in  the  orphanages  in  the  year  1889  was  3,706  ;  of  these  there  were  2,46(5 
Canadians,  and  1,340  foreigii  bom.  You  see  there  a  very  large  proportion  came  from 
the  old  country.  The  cost  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  was  $16,336.52  I  may 
say  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter.  I  was  one  of  the  directors  of  St. 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum,  Ottawa,  for  years,  an  institution  which  by  the  way  has  107 
inmates — 27  Canadians  and  170  foreign  born.  I  found  that  farmers  got  imported 
children  in  preference  to  the  children  out  of  the  homes  here.  The  reason  is  that  we 
take  good  care  to  look  after  our  own  children.  We  see  how  they  are  treated,  and  insist 
upon  their  being  cared  for  properly  and  not  abused  ;  but  as  regards  children  brought 
from  the  old  country  they  can  do  with  them  as  they  please.  In  connection  with  the 
importation  by  Miss  Rye,  we  made  enquiries  as  to  what  subsequently  became  of  the 
women  who  were  brought  out  here  and  we  found,  so  far  as  this  institution  was  concerned, 
that  if  people  want  slaves  they  will  take  the  children  that  nobody  cares  about.  The 
persons  who  bring  them  takes  the  $2  a  head  and  get  rid  of  them,  regardless  in  many 
instances  of  what  may  become  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drory. 

Q.  I  i;hink  that  we  c^re  all  agreed  that  the  system  of  granting  aids  to  this  class  and 
of  encouraging  these  persons  to  bring  out  a  class  of  helpless  people  with  a  tendency  to 
crime,  is  altogether  wrong.  These  are  not  the  people  that  we  want  in  this  country  1 
A.  I  believe  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  to  take  care  of  our  own  and  the 
more  stringent  measures  we  adopt  to  prevent  an  undesirable  class  of  emigrants  from 
coming  here  the  better.  Kingston  has  simply  been  a  dumping  place  for  these  people, 
and  that  they  should  get  a  bonus  of  12  per  head  for  bringing  tlie  very  people  here 
that  we  do  not  want,  the  very  class  that  fills  our  orphanages,  our  asylums,  and  charitable 
institutions,  is  perfectly  monstrous. 


Toronto,  December  8th,  1890. 

Present— Ron.  OhM.  Dnny  in  the  chair  ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Lucy  Ak»k  Goad,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  Miss  Coad  1  A.  I  have  been  deputy-superiuten- 
dent  for  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women  since  1st  July,  l68o. 

Q.  To  what  class  do  the  inmates  of  your  institution  belong  ?  A.  The  majorky  of 
them  are  fallen  women.  Vagrancy  is  a  cause  of  a  good  many  coming,  but  that  covers 
prostitution  and  very  often  drunkenness. 
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Q.  The  larger  part  are  from  Toronto?     A    NnTfKJ^i, 
and  outs,de  than  from  Toronto.     We  get  a  gfeJL!yZt  Ottfwa"""  '''""  ''""""'^ 

^^4Jo:LZ^^^^  charged  with?     A.  Vagrancy, 

we^have  a  gir.  for  larcen^.   arson/lruSr^r:!^^^^^^^^^ 

yesA,^^,'S.r«SL!rirt:r'S:?Sf"^  ia  the  institution?  A.  Ob. 
makea  it  very  hard  to  keep  them  ?n  order  ThTonlv  .?."  '""''J '^berty  I  think,  and  that 
Hon  is  that  when  we  hJe  refractor7women  wenfu  thZ  *•'''  ^'  T!"'  **  '^''''^^''■ 
In  some  cases  they  are  very  wild  when  »hll  ^       ^^l"^  '"  *  '^*'"'*  ^y  themselvoi. 

sorts  of  things.  W  O^Ul  when  st  VunT /h"  '  J  1'"°'  "°""^  ''"'^  ^°  "» 
stairs,  and  she  did  so.  Four  of  five  keeneJTh^  '  '^  m,'.^'  "^""'"^  P^*  ^^''^  down 
tory.  The  inmates  are  all  looked  un  i^lJ  J  T^^  °'.  '"•^*"«  P'"o^«d  very  refrac- 
same  corridor.  ^^  "^  '°  «^P"**«  °«"«  "t  night,  several  cells  are  in  the 

eyideLrsiw^hrshthrs'^f^LTT/^         'T"^  ^"^  ^-  •"-«- 

kind,  but  we  have  no  way  of  keeniL  tht,  L  *  "^ejiave  had  several  cases  of  this 
work  room  and  from  thaTwe  draf^hernkto T.T  .^Tt'^'  "«^  ^«™«»  ^^'^  *»>« 
are  needed.  They  remain  in  the  work  room  ,o1h  '^''^'  '^%'^"°'^«».  "••  anywhere  they 
want  them  in  the  laundry  to  s.mply  Jhe  XcTof!^  °"^  ^"l"  *  1*^  °'  '^'^  "'»*"  ^« 
majority  are  incapable  womenlSles  and  «,^1  °"T' •'''"'  ^"^  ^"^  *»»«  ^'''^P  the 
anything.  cnppies,  and   some   partly   insane ;    many   cannot  do 

ward Vth:  pXfof  ptishmtt '    ^*  '^"'  "^  '^^^^  '  ^^^  -"«  -  ^^e  refractory 

Dr.    RoSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  all  the  women  sit  together  at  meaU  ?     A    Tt,^„  .  l  ,      . 

at. dinner,  and  while  at  work  they  are  always  Lkt  J  '?»,-''r^  ^'^^  ''"'■*«  ^^g^*'^^' 
With  us  there  are  no  gates  there  is  no?h?/f  ^j'^'^K-  Their  tongues  are  always  going, 
during  recreation  tim?  Thevare  confel  °  "^  ''V'  ^°'"'"  ^"  ^'^^  corridors  apart 
they  wish  to  speak  with  eachJther.  "'"^^''^^^^^  ««'"«  ^^om  one  place  to  the  other  if 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

.,n..?;iird''r.Lr.s,iu:7'v  Ye'iAf £?  .>-"»«/-"■»"'  •»«...  «.„«  be 

h.™ been  seat  here  ,t»le  that  if  their  mothei  Z  I^L     u^aI  "*''■     ?°""'  «'''■  >'l>» 
they  we„  g„i„g  ,„  ,h,j  ,„„y  not  SvriZ  sen,  here  "''"'°  ""  "'"' ""'  P'"« 

A.  We  coald  it  we  kept  thZ  (or  a  .'SmI,  t„L^  '°°  T;""  '.■"?"  '"'P«»  °'  ""=«"» ' 
tendent  of  the  OirU'  Keformtor vVt  ShZ  fri.  *  Tt  **"'  ■',°''"'°'''  "«  S"?"""- 
i»t  where  they  ..  to  go ,  bu.'we'UUt'tSn  r/teT p^er""'  ""  °»°  "" 

Dr.  RoSEBRUGH. 

.,  »St  «rr  ^sif etri  tfiJtTsrrrr^^- -'.«;?^i^ri -» 

..■g-r,  uiftf.  airy  room.     The  srirl   has  nn  moono  ««  <        •   ""  '^~  "•'"   "^'=«'"  »n  a 

...  »  her  beet  f^::^^''\<^X&'^:^ZT.t„^^-^  S,-.'- S 
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bring  in  tales  from  the  outside.  If  she  finds  that  it  is  tho  girl's  Hrst  time,  Mrs.  Johnston,  at 
the  en'l  of  the  month,  will  put  her  in  grade  two,  and  if  shf  behaves  herself,  the  girl 
will  be  given  ten  good  marks.  She  is  put  in  the  gradf  at  the  baginning  of  the  week  atnl 
on  the  Monday  morning  she  is  ^ivon  ten  good  marks.  She  is  told  how  many  marka 
she  gains  for  obeying  and  how  many  she  loses  for  breaking  the  rules,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  attendant  in  charge  has  recorded  in  her  book  the  number  of  marks 
gained  and  the  number  lost  and  the  girl  is  then  either  promoted  or  lowered  according  to 
her  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  You  have  no  properly  drawn-up  system  or  scheme  for  the  government  of  your 
institution  1  A.  No,  we  have  no  rules.  One  week  Mrs.  O'Keilly  assumes  all  authority 
and  one  week  I  do.  There  are  cases  where  the  system  conflicts.  One  of  the  attendants 
came  to  me  yesterday  morning  and  asked  if  she  could  go  to  church.  I  xaid  "  If  you 
have  no  duty  you  are  neglecting  you  can  go."  It  turned  out  that  Mrs,  O'Reilly  had 
^'iven  permission  to  two  other  girls  to  go,  not  knowing  that  I  had  given  permission  to 
this  one,  and  thus  we  were  left  short  ot  attendants  in  that  part 

Q.  Is  not  Mrs.  O'Reilly  the  responsible  head  of  the  institution?  A  One  week 
she  is,  but  one  week  I  am.  I  have  to  take  all  charge  and  assume  all  authority  one 
week. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  during  the  week  you  are  not  in  charge  1  A.  I  look  after  the 
work  ;  I  always  take  charge  of  the  dry  ^shAh  store,  the  table  linen  and  things  of  that 
kind  ;  but  in  the  week  I  am  on  duty  J  ■  >  ,■  r»  draw  up  the  reports  and  take  general 
supervision. 


Q.  What  does  Mrs.  O'Reilly  do  *'..>; 
goes  about  the  house  all  the  time  and  receivv 


:  the   week  you  are  so  engaged  1 
people  occasionally. 


A.  Sho 


Q.  I  suppose  the  week  you  are  in  charge  your  duties  are  increased  l  A.  I  never 
leave  the  building  the  week  I  am  on  duty  on  any  pretext  whatever.  I  am  always  there 
if  I  should  be  called  upon  for  anything.     The  week  I  am  not  oa  duty  I  go  out. 

Q.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of  discipline  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  I  hardly  slept 
last  night  through  worrying  about  two  women  who  broke  everything  in  their  rooms. 
One  of  these  has  been  in  some  time ;  one  is  a  little  light-headed.  They  behaved  very 
badly,  laughing  and  talking  while  all  were  on  their  knees  at  worship.  They  seemed  to 
take  it  as  a  joke.  Eventually  I  had  to  lock  them  up  in  a  corridor.  The  dark  cells  are 
hardly  ever  used.  We  have  light  cells  in  the  same  corridor.  All  the  cells  have  win- 
dows opening  out  into  the  court.  The  women  put  their  heads  out  and  hear  all  from  the 
tiers  above.  I  think  the  punishment  cells  should  be  removed  from  all  communication 
with  other  parts  of  the  building.  Although  our  building  from  the  outside  is  like  the 
one  at  Sherbourne,  it  is  not  nearly  so  complete  in  its  internal  arrangements. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  bad  influences  have  extended  to  the  Girls'  Refuge  from 
having  hardened  criminals  so  near  ?  A.  1  cannot  say  that  exactly,  but  I  think  they 
would  be  better  if  they  were  removed  from  each  other  altogether.  The  girls  in  the 
refuge  cannot  hear  anything  from  the  cells,  'mt  they  can  hear  from  the  windows,  and 
talk.     We  have  found  them  passing  notes  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  They  sometimes  becoitie  acquainted  with  those  who  are  in  the  house.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  manage  it.  They  hear  each  other's  names  and  the  children  get  the 
women's  names.  Some  children  who  come  from  the  city  know  some  of  the  women  in  the 
city. 

J^.  Could  they  form  such  an  acquaintance  one  with  another  as  would  lead  them  to 
renew  that  acquaintance  outside  the  prison  walls  1  A.  We  have  never  beard  that  they 
have  done  so  outside  the  prison  walls. 


80  engaged  1     A.  Sho 


Oh,  X  ''^CcZ'7o^rntf::Z^^^^^^^  r^^oyment  of  see  kind  or  oth.r  I  A 

.8  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  aZtt  tc"!  "iT"^'     '^'"'  '"^'''"  *™'"'''^  tLTtJe 

woman  lifted  her  eyes  while  T  «roa  VI-   ^'t""  '     A.    There  is  no  comna  a.t  In  ■  ^ 

was  no  laughing  or^aiklTnoZf^ftr"'.'  '^l  'r'*""°"  ^^^  sf^rl.urne  Ther^ 
ll^'^h  liberty  with  us  and fheyS"  ^tr  •'"°''  ''"'^T'"-  '  ''""^  the^have  t^o 
in.-  a  the  Mercer  and  the  .lilcipbe  at  ShZ  "  "  ^"""^^  '"«''''°"''«  ^^^^^een  the^lisc  p 
turned  one  way  The  guard  is  o'n  an  elevated  XTom  ^""Tu^'l  *^«  '^""-"'^  <•■»-«"'« 
aL  f  ir""""^'-  ^"^  ''"^  «  «°"«d  comes  f%rth?mn  """^  '''"  '^'^  ''«''  «^««  °"  'he  whole 
and  tulk,  and  sing  sometimes.  ^  *''•'"■     °"''  ^o^en  sit  together  and  laugh 

thaty^ou^alCiX'twi?"^^  "ere  any  of  the  improvements 

but  she  thought  it  wasUerLtt  ma'ke' aTvlh ''"  -d  spoke  of'the,..,^  ffoZl^ 

O     nw  ^«         .  ^  "^*"«^  '"  *^^  P''«sent  administration 

brougt  ?o\tTeoT.':f7hVrr  ll^et  irtr       ^-  ^-'  -^  ^"  addi.  nt  hat  I 
^i'e  existing  system  at  the  MerS  ^°"^'''  '*  ^''"'^  ''«  -'««»•  "o^  to  interfere  with 

poses  and^t'rnrdXaif/SS  '"1"^''?«^  ^^  reformatory  pur- 

me,  that  is  carrying  on  the  work  elsewhere  th  J?       '^  T''^^''  institution  on  the  sLe 

?r  Tizt  s—  ^-.  ^"^'t  ^:  a£?^Jr-yt£g  17  s;:£ 

the^foJI^l^^  discipline  and  to  make 

be  a  little  difficult  at  first  but  it'Ju  3  be  done'   M^r  'T?'"'-     ^  *■"  ^^'-d  it  wouTd 
n  a  while  they  talk,  but  it  is  in  an  undertone  and  1     'V^'^ "'*""'«  establishment  once 

f  ?K    "'^  '*  °"'^-     T'^^y  "'^^ot  carr/on  continuol   ""  ^^^^  '"''^  ^^'  ^^^  «^  *»'«  guar! 
If  this  silent  system  were  carried  out  wS,  T  \T        "^^/^ersation  as  they  do  with  us 

present  evils.     I  noticed  that  no  attendant  11  SlT  J^'^  "^^  '^  ^'^'^^  diminution  of  the 
eye  on  the  women  under  her,  and  un'SsThis  !if     '''  -^-.t  ^"y'-'^'"?  '^''t  to  keep  her 
>ng  effectual  in  tha  way  of  pi-eserv^ngl L ddinf    ?t  L"^'"^  \°'''''''^^  >'«"  '^^'^  ^^  "o^^- 
Q.  How  do  vou  fin/.K        •  ''"'^-     ^^  •^^^  "«^«''  been  enforced  with  us. 

-others  who  are  naturally  la.y  and  dcJi't  w^  twLrxTey  Z^f^.!^:^ 

.iHsLlrc/^i^rmWt^jnabor  there.    . 

^^'^^f^  aCu^of  httfir ?"  n?  '''  '^-^  «^  ^^^0^.  exact 

them  at  work,  and  they  report  them  wSen  they  don't  do  it  "^  "'  '""^^'''^  *°  '^^^P 


think  80,  the  majority  of  the 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Mercer  is  auiBciently  long 
to  effect  reformation  1  A.  I  don't.  I  think  this  is  where  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arises. 
They  come  in  for  six  months  and  as  soon  as  thoy  begin  to  go  "  down  hill  "  m  they  term 
it,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  middle  of  their  term,  they  count  the  days  until  their  time 
expires.  There  are  seven  going  out  this  week,  and  three  or  four  of  them  have  been 
thinking  and  talking  of  nothing  else.  I  am  afraid  that  not  very  many  are  reformed. 
There  are  many  whose  conduct  has  improved  greatly,  and  wo  hope  that  they  are  reformed. 
I  know  of  a  few  cases  where  they  are  reformed  and  are  doing  well,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  say  how  many. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  encouraged  of  making  application  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for 
persons  in  the  institution  ?  A.  Yea,  we  watch  a  girl  and  can  tell  pretty  well  from  her 
conversation  and  actions  whether  she  intends  to  go  back  to  her  old  life  or  not.  We  try 
to  get  places  for  everyone  whom  we  think  we  can  recommend  to  go  into  a  family. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  them  after  they  are  placed  in  families  as  domestic  servants  1 
A.  Yes,  but  we  don't  go  to  visit  them  very  much,  because  that  puts  a  sort  of  brand  upon 
them.  The  mistress  knows  jwrhaps  what  the  girl  has  been,  but  probably  the  other  mem 
bers  of  the  household  do  not,  and  we  keep  the  matter  as  confidential  as  we  can  ;  and  wilh 
that  object  in  view  we  communicate  with  them  by  writing  and  get  bible  women  to  visit 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  outside  news  from  the  prisoners  1  A.  De- 
cidedly. I  think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  newspapers,  for  they  revive  old 
associations.  They  see  reports  of  the  court  proceedings  and  the  effect  I  am  sure  cannot 
be  beneficial.  Another  thing,  their  friends  have  been  allowe<i  to  bring  them  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  advisable,  because  one  does  not  know  what  is 
behind  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  friends  in  this  case ;  are  they  relations  ?  They  claira  to  be 
husbands  and  brothers,  but  sometimes  we  are  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  visitors,  because  I  know  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Pearce  f  imily 
five  came  up  at  one  time.  We  are  very  onreful  that  they  see  nothing  but  i-elatives  so  far 
as  we  know,  and  we  are  careful  also  about  their  receiving  letters  from  friends  and  relatives. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  ol  them  are  anxious  to  do  well  ?  A.  A  few  are,  but 
many  are  not.  There  was  one  woman  who  had  been  in  beforo,  a  very  useful  woman  so 
far  as  work  was  concerned,  and  yet  she  seems  unable  to  control  herself.  I  said  to  her 
yesterday  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  again  a  good  worker  like  you"  itnd  she  said  "  I 
would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  else."    She  is  in  for  drunkenness, 

Q.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  at  Sherbourne  for  the  women  to  reform.  Do  you 
think  the  effect  of  them  is  beneficial  1  A.  Yes,  I  do  I  was  going  to  say  that  they  have 
different  grades  there.  They  have  different  dining  rooms,  and  different  badges,  and  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  the  different  grades,  in  the  way  of  giving  them  butter,  and 
sugar  and  cream  with  their  tea.  Each  grade  carries  with  it  certain  privileges.  In  the 
higher  or  honor  grade,  for  example,  they  are  allowed  t^  work  in  the  gard'^u,  and  other 
advantages  are  given  them  ;  Those  in  the  lower  grade  are  treated  about  the  same  as  onn. 
The  different  classes  are  distinguished  by  their  numbers  and  badges.  No.  1  has  one 
plaid.  No.  2  has  two  bars  in  the  plaid.  No.  3,  three  bars,  i^nd  No.  4,  four  barn. 

Q.  Who  controls  the  work  of  the  otticers  1  A.  The  Inspector  I  think.  Since  I  have 
"been  there  one  or  two  have  resigned,  and  one  or  two  have  been  dismissed,  and  the 
appointments  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent,  recommended  I  think  by  the 
Inspector. 

Dr.  ROSBDRUOH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  girls  would  be  more  likely  to  be  reformed  if  there  were  two 
separate  institutions — a  Protestant  institution    for    Protestantc,  and    a    Catholic    for 


Catholics  1    A.  I  think  it  would 
OReilly  and  I  get  on  very  well. 


be  better  if  they  were  so  divided.     Of  course  Mrs 
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It  provokes  angry  retms      NVr.lnnTinf  "V         "    u''  '*'!:' >^"'  '"'"fe'f's  with  dwcipline. 

theirtli^br"  A'lhercotti';;;';/""""  ^7-V-l''''«'y  to  be  teamed  about 
Protectants  sneer  at  each  otS  S  t  [^  ""'"T*  ?S  °"^'''-  '^''•'  <^'^^'>"''«'^  '^"d  the 
does  exist.  ^  "^    ^'^  counteract  thw ;  we  try  to  avoid  this,  but  it 

be  beU..\Zlged\V:  B^Tor^^^^^^^  think  that  an  institution  of  this  k.ud  would 
Well,  Ifoundontho„^«,^  1   •  ^°  "'"'««'on^'-«  than  by  Government  Inspectors  )     A. 

.an;«e„.ennf^ti^;r:;n:rr^^^^^^ 

this  trk:iai^'\  'tlZ'X  'The*'  "'  "'^'  V"  ^""^  '"^'''"'•«°'  ''-'*  yo"  '•'-'^ 
to  do.     One  week  thev  !i»l    h    ^i!  *°T"  '"y  ^hat  they  don  t  know  what  they  ar« 

onler.     iSereTe  condnuS  ^ll"'  T  °''^"''  *"^  T* •»«'  ^''^  '^^y  '•*^«  *  ^i  Jrent 
we  are  continual  changes  in  this  respect  and  no  notice  given  of  them. 

keeping  fhTiliT^UsL'Li:;!!!^;^^  I^"'^'^*"'  «  -«*rds  the  work; 

othSrtrk?    AiottlZ^l^'^::;:'^''^  "*"   '   '"""^^^  work,  and  class  2  some 

cultyl^';iHs'tSrA%SS^  *»'«••«  ^  *»y  diffi- 

and  she  mifht  not  be  Dut'inth^  „«.?!"  ?  ^'}^^^  »  gW  might  behave  very  welJ 

«ed  to  perform  tJe  woJfof  tJlSt  cTss    "      °'^"''  ''"'"«  «"  ^°"'  ''^^^'''^  "»'«  "  "^otVali- 
sepai^telltpfn^gcTs?    A.  *Yet*"  "'*'"*''  ""'  '^"'^'  ««P*"*«  «>'»'»«  ~«™«.  »nd 

on<«?-  A.%TavrLftL"risS^?P"'"^"r  ^''o  —  back  to  you  more  than 
leave  us;  some  agabare  re  commitfpd  7  ~™«  *"«''^  t''°  or  three  weeks  after  they 
drunks  and  vag^S  come  bS  '"°  ""  ^'"^  "°"*''»  *^*«'--     ^  number  of  old 

A.  Tt/tTnT^Sr^oji^'^irmttrs  f  S-  ^'•J''l*  ^"^  *«^-  «'  -"^-e  -«» 
shorter  period  than  tbarbut  itTallV'^"'''-  -^^  •**?  ^'^  "^^^  lately  in  for  a 
reformation  with  th"ose  wU  ar  1'  toTf^^lTew  m^nttr^'''"*  '''  /l  "^^  «' 
lying  districts  they  have  only  a  lock  un  Li  n^  l^  *  f  ^°  """"^  °'  "><»«  o"*" 
victed,and  they  sJnd  th.^L  J  We'h^^ Z^  !  ^  f^^  '^°'"«"  ^*»°  »™  "O"^- 
you  know  what^n  expense  i^i^to  sl^d^tm^^^llVarditrce:™'"  '"''  ^'''''''  *»'* 

plent^of^wTk^'^VnU^ZTatfr '".*>'  "°"*".y°"  ^*^«  >"  *»>«  »>«"»«'  A.  We  have 
Luld^otalwur^oTtaiKg^TSran^^^^^^^  T  ""'^  '.°  ^ ™  •""'  »'«  '^"^ 
Now  we  have  the  knitting  for  SeU^J^fsh^ ^  t^^Z  -"^..1  '^^^t  '::i^ 

Yes.?tSrXTerdrkVnd%tnXtt^^^  '^  ^'^"^  ^     -' 

Q.  How  n.any  Catholics  are  there  in  the  Mercer  ?     A.  There  are  nine 

goodie"?"  rNo^'^eliy^^^^^  'T"*^"'"!  ^"  *'>«  -'«'^'''«  «f  *»>«  «ty  U  a 

inmates.  All  the  c^Zrpenlui  thefSl'd  L^'  ""l"''^'  ^  •"»'^«  "K""  *<>  the 
even  the  punishment  ST;  and  I  hatrnoS  J  „n  '  "^"^  '^*':y  ''^^  has  a  window  ; 
-railway  men.  RJondlin!.  ,nd  t^HnrtK  ?  't  *"*  several  occasions  men  on  the  cani 
know  what  th;  instStiSn  h  and  thi  co^^^^  ^*  °o"««  they 

that  distance.  ^''^^  *'°"''*  °°*  distirguish  us  from  the  inmates  nt 
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RoBT.  \V.  Laiiid,  S'.vorn. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drl'rv. 

y.  What  ia  your  position  Mr  Laird  1  A.  I  liave  been  bursar  and  storekeeiier  at 
the  Mercer  Reformatory  (or  women,  fof  ten  years  and  si.n  nionlh8, 

Q  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  real  work  of  reformation  ffoing  on  in  the  insti- 
tution 1  A.  Well,  I  see  a  good  many  thingH,  but  my  duties  do  not  take  me  very  much  into 
the  building  itself,  i  have  often  thought  timt  a  good  many  alterations  might  be  made  with 
a  view  to  placing  the  establishment  on  a  more  etticient  footing.  1  think  there  ought  to  he 
devotion  to  the  work,  because  the  work  of  reformation  amongst  that  class  of  people  must 
necessarily  make  great  demands  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  There  are  great 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  when  thn  two  classes  are  mixed  as  they  are  there,  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  each  other.  They  don't  think  the  same  moans  should  be  applied,  and  they 
don't  use  the  same  means  to  accomplish  the  work.  There  are  divisions  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  very  hard  under  those  circumstances  to  acccmplish  reformation. 

Q.  You  heard  Mrs.  Cood  say  that  if  a  '.roman  evinces  seriousnesc  in  the  matter  of 
religion  it  would  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  1  A.  Yei,  this  ia  not  so  much  amongst  the 
women  themselves  as  amongst  the  attendants;  I  refer  to  the  staff.  The  staff  tbemscives 
don't  agree.  Last  year  evangelistic  meetings  were  h  id  and  several  women  professed  to  be 
converted  at  these  meetings,  and  they  were  jeered  at  by  the  guards  and  attendants,  instead 
of  receiving  encouragement  and  strengthening  counsel.  I  believe  this  exists  as  regards 
both  classes ;  but  it  was  only  brought  under  my  notice  in  respect  of  one  class.  For  the 
sake  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  I  think  if  any  persistent  oflort  is  to  be  uiade  in  i  he 
way  of  the  reformation  of  these  women  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them. 

Hon  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  This  is  not  found  in  the  United  States  1  A.  They  don't  seem  to  disagree  so  much 
there  as  they  do  here.     I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  distinct  services. 

Q.  In  all  the  institutions  that  we  visits-'  ^I.ere  were  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  well, 
and  they  often  attended  the  same  service^  .  I  know  that  in  Indianapolis  there  is  one 

service,  at  which  both  attend. 

Q.  Does  the  system  you  have  in  your  insv^ution  work  well  1  A.  It  d'  es  not.  Every 
prisoner's  previous  history  should  be  ascertained,  and  this  could  easily  be  done  by  the  police 
magistrate  in  his  official  capacity.  Then  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  coi'.ld  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  record. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  confirmed  prostitutes  as  bein» 
of  the  worst  class  1  A.  I  would  regard  them  as  the  most  hardened,  and  the  least  amen- 
•ble  to  reformatory  treatment.  You  could  grade  them  according  to  their  criminal  life,  and 
hopes  of  their  recovery. 

Q.  What  is  your  imprdssion  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  institution  from  a 
reformatory  point  of  view  ?  A.  I  was  better  posted  in  regard  to  it  during  the  first  five 
years  when  Mrs.  Laird  was  Deputy  Superintendent  than  I  am  now.  I  know  that  then 
there  were  a  great  many  cases  that  were  considered  very  hardened,  and  in  fact,  irreclaim- 
able, but  some  were  brought  to  lead  a  better  life.  I  know  one  very  pleasing  instance  ot 
a  person  who  at  one  time  was  very  degraded,  but  who  by  having  been  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  was  led  to  lead  a  pure,  virtuous  and  good  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  great  changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  internal  arrangemt  nt 
in  order  to  effect  a  much  better  classification  1  A.  I  think  the  changes  necessary  an; 
considerable.  The  eastern  wing  now  I  am  afraid  is  almost  lost.  These  three  tiers  of  iron 
cells  are  seldom  occupied,  and  if  these  were  removed,  and  the  place  turned  into  work 
fOOsuB  ariu  uifsin^  rooruB,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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lagree  so  much 


)ner8  ooi'.ld  be 


or.Be^araJ^hrL^Trr  r  r  o  r'';  ""  /  ^"J"''  ^  =  ''"^^o"  -ul.  floor  the. 
qu,t«  so  large.  This  could  al  o  bn  lul  ItTlT'"  '^'"'.  '^  ''"'  '*'»«  l-inciple .  ut  not 
bmld..g  could  also  be  so  construct  J  as   onm^^^^  ,„d  ,£,  Jj^ 

have  very  well  three  distinct  clasHifioationarn   ';*'"'    ;]«'Pa«ment.  so  that  you  could 

splendid  thing  for  the  place.  ^  "'  ^^'^  '•■*«"  ^^^^y  altogether  it  would  bo  a 


p.ru?or';.i:^tns' ^s-:' j,r  Lt""'"""" ' 


A.  There  are  198  rooms, 


A.  Not  lately ; 


-  hl?;^  Carorri-^nSSS  iriSr"  -'  ^°"^  -com.od.tion  1 

decrel'J?:iiefl7o°;iJ«  t  '^'he'"'  ""'"'  "^  "'«  '^^'^'•«'««''  "-""ber  I      A     I  thinlc  fU 
-run.  away  or  L  cZ  ^  ^S^:;':^ ^ e  t^^l  1^ ^ ^  ^^^^'^S  ^J^ 

^^000  J'^tSTi^nVhrbe^L^rair™  '''  ^"^-^'^^'  ^«P— ^    A.   Between 

M!^:^rriSrS'i::^^:^:^f^  «,  matters  fro™  a  disciplinary 
more  strict  discipline  were  enforced.  '"*''*'  '"^  *•»«  *»''«  ^^  ^^e  inmates  if  a  litt'J 

di8cipU>aX/dti;  ^^  there  as  being  lax  1  A.  I  think  it  is.  The  want  of 
respect  to  fitnels  for  the  poS^ns  JhJj  octnv  *V  **'  "**"  I""  "°*  "^^'^  appointed^  Uh 
enter  into  the  .ppointme'nts  at:V?nTtiruSke^Z"''?he\':''" 

O    Von  !«„«  u      J  w  '*®  "PPO'ntments  are  not  good. 

tion.^HL°".;r  4lSif;-^J^^^^^^^^  -  regards  divided  authority  at  the  institu 

kind,  because  if  something  should  g"  ZnTTher^  wn  uT  '*!?•'"''  ^  ^"y*'^'''*  ^?  tK 
the  resivnsibility  would  lie.  *  ^  *''"®  ''''"''^  ^  »  difficulty  in  saying  where 

the  wit"  Ma:;fiorrn? Jtited'^  r'^ '    ^  ^'•^  ^^^J^^^o-  •-  Pn-ipaHy  on 
arge  extent  I  thinlc  the  ckuZf  fher^'Sn.t  lUtll''' P  **!• ''''  ■^^-     ""eseC^to  J 
If  you  want  to  conduct  a  manulactoJJ  oJ  anv  Jl-    r^"™**'""  amongst  the  prisoners 
you  would  not  employ  people  wJoWnL'^^'"l*^''r°^.  °'  ^"""««  suLssfuTy' 
exactly  with  reference  to  aji^irtments  I  anlfff ^"'  r.'  '''"'•"^"-     ^'  »  *»>«  b^2 

dfi  -  ''^  ^'"'--^^^^^^^^^'^i^^^ 

any  ^;ytee^-  s^tite  J^ef^TT  ST  ^  ^  ^^^  "  ^^  ^«^««  to 
Salvation  Army  gets  hold  of  and  thev  reform  t„L7  ■""  *''!  °''"'  °'  P«0P^«  that^-he 
they  are  all  united,  and  they  have  on7ob7p.f  °  ^^^  '?.*"^  °'  ^^^"'-  That  is  because 
one  object  and  they  accom^Hsh  It  I  hafe  ^doubTH  ^7k'^''''°«."  ^  '  '«  towards  S 
regards  the  reformatory  if  the  work  weiJ  undel?  •  A***'"  "**"'^  ''«  accomplished  as 
principle.  '  ^'""'  ^^ro  undertaken  m  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same 

IS  accomplished.     There  are  fo7;«SHL±'  ''.*  '^^'■*'*'"™  '=»"»"°t«f  no  good  whatever 
"J«titution  is  a  reformatory."  'ithinkit^^^lirr  !S  ^PP'"'"'*'^  the  fact  that  the 
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Dr.  KosEDKuoii. 

C^.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  reformatory  is  really  doint^  iiiiy  more  work  in  the  cHrec 
tion  of  reforiuiitioii  than  a  county  gaol  ?  A.  Oh,  I  think  8i>  I  <lo  not  tiiink  that  in 
the  county  gaolti  they  attempt  any  reformation  at  all  ;  they  merely  put  them  into  the 
cells  and  leave  them  there  until  thoir  time  oxpirea.  Thirty  Jayi  are  just  long  enough  to 
sober  them  up  and  Kt  them  for  another  spree. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  having  all  prison  and  reformatory  matters  in  the 
hands  of  a  commitision  or  advisory  board,  rather  than  as  wo  have  them  now,  under  the 
direction  of  the  inspector?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  there  wero  a 
judicious  advisory  board  of  gentlemen  who  would  visit  the  institution  and  interest  them- 
selves in  its  management — visit  as  often  as  they  liked,  and  certainly  not  less  than  once 
every  month.  These  gentlemen  should  consult  with  and  advise  the  otfieera.  It  wouM 
keep  them  from  getting  rusty,  so  to  speak. 


\V.  M,  F.  Round,  New  York,  examined  : — 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  We  availed  ourselves  of  your  presence  in  Toronto  today  to  ask  your  views  upon 
matters  connected  with  our  inquiry.  What  is  your  official  position  1  A.  I  am  corres 
ponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  I  have  been  secretary  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  I  was  one  of  the  United  States 
delegates  to  the  International  Prison  Conference  at  Neufchatel.  I  have  charge  prin- 
«i|ially  of  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  an  institution  for  the  care  of  delinquents- 
unruly  boys.  Our  society,  the  Prison  Association,  has  jurisdiction  over  many  institutions, 
and  these  institutions  1  have  to  visit  as  their  visiting  ofticer.  I  have  to  visit  in  that 
capacity  Elmira  Reformatory.  Our  office  is  the  reporting  office  of  the  institution.  I  may 
say  that  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  holds  the  same  relation  to  gaols  and  peni* 
tentiaries  as  the  Board  of  Charities  does  to  asylums  and  poorhouses.  We  have  great 
powers  of  inspection. 

Q.  How  are  the  members  of  the  board  appointed  ?  A.  Ours  is  a  board  that 
perpetuates  itself.  It  was  established  by  charter  in  1846  ;  amongst  other  things  it  has 
the  right  tj  establish  workhouses,  and  we  have  established  workhouses.  The  association 
Is  chartered  to  hold  property  not  exceeding  $300,000  in  value.  It  is  a  semi-official  board. 
We  are  obliged  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  every  year. 

Q.  Does  your  association  receive  a  public  grant  1  A.  Nothing  at  all.  It  formerly 
received  $5,000,  but  we  decided  upon  putting  it  on  an  entirely  philanthropic  basis.  It  is 
governed  by  men  who  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  work.  We  found  ourselves 
hampered  by  the  $5,000  we  received  from  the  State  and  we  gave  it  up. 

Q.  What  does  the  association  do  in  the  way  of  practical  work  1  A.  We  have  a 
house  that  we  cvn,  where  our  officers  are.  We  work  for  discharged  prisoners  ;  we  tind 
employment  for  them  ;  we  have  from  600  to  l,Ov  0  prisoners  passing  through  our  office 
every  year.  We  find  regular  employment  for  some,  taking  counsel  with  other  bodies, 
and  we  give  temporary  employment  to  a  great  many.  We  have  a  press  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  for  furnishing  items  of  information,  and  this  is  entirely  run  by 
discharged  prisoners  under  the  supervision  of  a  very  excellent  man.  We  do  all  our  own 
printing.  We  have  'egal  men  whom  we  employ  in  courts  to  protect  those  who  are 
unjustly  accused,  and  we  protect  arrested  persons  who  are  frightened  and  lose  their  wits 
against  sharpers  who  knock  about  the  Tombs  prison.  We  have  an  igent  in  the  courts  all 
the  time.  Our  operations  extend  over  the  whole  State,  We  have  one  of  the  largest 
penological  libraries  in  the  world.  It  is  used  by  people  everywhere  who  make  penology 
a  study.  We  have  a  county  committee  in  every  county.  We  have  sixty  counties  in 
New  York  State.  These  committees  look  after  the  institutions  and  report  to  us,  and  we 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  all  the  prison  authorities  and  prison  societies  in  the 
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world,  and  with  their  best  mnn  w~  i.„  i  *  • 
department  in  England  the  late  El  OaVrvl  and  V^"  ''""*  "^ ?'"  ""'"'^pondence 
pmon  matters.  Mr.  Hill  of  the  IlLlr  i  a  "'.""'  ''""*  '^*»  '»<>  ^"er  »uthoritv  on 
and  Sir  Walter  Crt,fton.   '  "°*"^  A«oc.«t,on,  is  another  correspondent  of  ?u™" 

Dr.  RosRBRUuii. 

all  tiii7::iZ'Zrrr':S':,^^^^^^  a.   we  have  reports 

keep  a  strict  watch  on  all  matte«  conl  Sd  wU  .  tr.a  rT''"^^'  ''''«''«  '^"^^  ''  «  to 
fact  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  be«t  fiililJ  *,*?'"•  *""  *"  excellent  effect.     The 

-ocurity  to  the  communitj-.  '       ^  °'^""'"  ""^  '°«'''n«  "'ter  Priaon  aff-aira  is  a  great 

n.ont'?    'I*tt'"bra7y^n3'"  TheTi^i  f.^^  °'  '^''."-^-^  «"  ^'-P*-^  of  .he  Oovern- 
old  board  continue'^  a«^re;ards  the  s^a^e  ^ril?^  under  tl 

•n  the  gaols  and  i,enitontiarie8.  "^     °"'''  '""  *"  '"'^«  t''^  authority  of  inspection 

Q    Penitentiary  in  the  State  of  N.-w  Ynrt  Ka.  *k 
Correction  in  some  States  ?     A.  Yes  ^°'"'f  »»««  the  same  moaning  as  a  House  of 

Dr.  RosEBituoB. 

s  on  ot  the  gaol  and  put  .vefy  man  SI/ .^S      „'■''!?  °"''»'''  "'  »'8l".  t»»k  posse.. 
di«»v.„d  .l,u»,  inUo  gaol  whS  ie  Lu  ^'         f«  ""T  *"  ""*  °°«  '')'  onoLri 

Q.  You  have  no  power  of  dismissal  J  A  w„  u 
such  as  comes  in  the  natural  coursrof  tt Saw  WehZZ^"""''  of  dismissal  except 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  bring  the  relnl  Ti*  , '**''®  "»«  Power  of  inspection,  and 
should  refuse  to  take* action  we  ^nrnvtHTeL.'""^  *^  «?"^  j"'-^-  "  thrgrand  jury 
niandamns.  We  have  never  fTund  ft  netrrrrr.*"  f^l^"'''  our  recommendatioVs  bJ 
backed  up  so  much  by  public  senti .1^.^07^  resort  to  extreme  measures.  We  are 
we  demand  without  h'avLg  ;:  ro?trL';:r*or7om;uI™£  """''  '"''^"«««  '"  *''«  8-ls  « 

chuse^ts"7ffiri'txrSe'?o?c:!^^^^^^ 

Superintendent  of  Prisons.  His  dSs  ^rlT  «  T^T"  "'''"''«''«>ent  is  vestedinVhe 
that  the  prison  association  ha^  nfore  '  wrrTvSr.1  '"  "'f  ^^^'l  P"«°"«-  I  "^y  Btl 
over  the  State  prisons.  We  find  tTs  ^^erv  ui  H  •«*°'''  "  ^'l^  ^°»"''««  than  he  ha^ 
receive  a  small  salary  from  the  prison  a2,S  on  ff  m"'  *°  ^'  •"  P"''^  organi^atio;^ 
Our  powers  were  given  us  by  a  chapter  ^S:a2e^^^^:i::^ir^-ry. 

boaj^/rv:"  7e  fSTi^jt:i.^'tr'^  -r  ^^  -*  »P-  *»>e'loca. 

boards.  As  chairman  of  the  comtnitt«  If  A  u  ^  "**  u"^""  '"  *^«  «tate  acting  on  these 
the  committee  Robt.  0.  Pyne  Tame^P  r«  ^"^  Tr"  ^^^^  ^'«''°P  ^^^^^e.  There  are  on 
six  or  seven  hundred  mef^ho™  ^  mavTr;.^^'"?^  ^"'«  ''"'^  '>^'>«"-  T^ere  are 
btate  on  these  committees.  ^         ^  '^*«*"*  *'  **»«  strongest  men  in  New  York 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

opiniSi  fuSnttto^^SlTh'p^^^^^^^^^^ 

r. quire  ?  A.  None  whatever.  WeZve  Tuit  ^i  "km?  '^^/^  *°  *»>«  «*ol«  »«  you 
went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  JruarJ  LrtlSTF~/-'V°„?r  J"''''  ^tate  wWcS 
penologist,  who  may  be  pronounced  th?  iSr  in  t!^  ""''  ^' ''  ">«  «'"''^«'>t  British 
'«.  the  "„.orld  :  it  embodies  all  the  latent  a^dth«J?- -^"^  ^^  "  *^«  ^^^^  P"son  bill 


prisons-the  Fassett  Bill.     The  ohM^iniTJllITu •™P''''^«*  methods  of  dealing  witl 

dent  upon  age,  criminal  life,  and  pit^eE  crlbal.'v  "V.^'^'f  ?"T  "^^^"^  *«P«- 

48(p.c.)  «« >n  criminality.     It  provides  for  the  indeterminate 
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uentfiicA  pnrmisaively  within  the  statutory  maximum  term.  It  will  be  a  great  many 
yearn  before  1  advise  more  than  ]>ormigRivo  powers  to  the  judge  for  sentencing  men  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  provides  for  the  conditiomil  lilteration  of  men  on  parole, 
leaving  the  period  of  liberation  to  be  determin<]d  by  a  non-partisan  board,  of  which  th- 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  ia  the  chairnuin.  It  provides  for  a  diversity  of  trades  in  thi^ 
prisons,  and  occupations  of  a  varied  character,  so  that  each  prisoner  may  be  taught  that 
which  by  his  nntural  capacity  he  is  best  suited  for.  It  provides  for  every  prisoner  havini; 
II  share  in  the  surplus  earnings  of  his  own  labor  after  the  coit  of  his  maintenanot;  is 
defrayed,  subject  to  good  behaviour  of  course.  This  would  enable  him  to  providi;  for 
his  family,  fur  the  money  can  bo  paid  to  his  family  if  he  has  one,  or  paid  at  his  retjuest, 
on  his  releaBt>,  to  himself.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  prison  for 
habitual  ofleuders — incorrigible  criminals. 

Q.  Will  this  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  7  A.  No,  because  we  have  a 
prison  at  Olinton  that  has  never  been  used.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  people  sen 
tenccd  to  the  State  prisons  and  reduced  the  number  sentenced  to  the  penitentiaries  and 
gaols.  Many  men  are  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  because  their  otfences  is  teohtiicully 
called  burglary.  A  man  in  a  drunken  frolic  breakn  into  a  store  and  it  is  called  a  burglary. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  a  tough  and  round  town,  perhaps  he  is  a  man  whose  general  chaiuct  m' 
apart  from  thm  has  been  good.  No  julge  will  sentenc  thi.s  mtin  for  five  years,  hi:  yju 
would  give  him  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  of  say  t'^  )  years,  whereas  un  ler  the  new  law 
he  would  be  sent  under  the  indeterminate  83'stom  to  the  State  prison. 

Q.  Will  this  involve  an  enlargement  of  your  State  prison  1  A.  We  have  lon^' 
needed  a  larger  State  prison.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  bill  drafted  for  the  abolition  of 
the  county  gaols  and  the  establishment  of  some  intermediate  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  those  who  commit  breaches  of  the  municipal  by-laws  ?  A.  Breaking  any  municipal 
by-law  is  a  misdemeanor  and  it  comes  imder  the  general  State  law. 

Q.  But  what  is  your  proposition  in  regard  to  this  large  class  1  A,  I  think  in  rumy 
instances  it  would  be  better  not  to  sentence  them  at  all.  If  a  man  disregards  the  law 
and  sets  it  at  defiance  after  the  first  time  he  should  be  sent  to  the  district  workhoiLso 
under  the  new  system,  if  it  were  for  only  ten  days  ;    I  would  send  him  for  ten  days. 

Q.  Your  proposal  is  to  wipe  out  the  county  gaols  for  all  prisoners  who  are  serving 
sentence?  A.  Yes,  I  would  have  no  sentenced  prisoners  there.  Bat  my  idea  is  that  a 
man  should  receive  a  public  admonition  when  he  is  brought  up  in  the  first  instance  for 
some  trivial  crime. 

Q.  How  would  such  a  system  operate  in  our  case  1  A.  You  could  put  one  of  the,se 
establishments  I  speak  of  in  the  middle  of  four  or  five  counties,  and  then  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  so  great.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  removing  the  prisoners  long  distances, 
and  it  would  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  separate  staffii  in  each 
county  gaol.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  keep  two  or  three  thousand  people,  or  twenty 
thousand  people,  in  absolute  idleness.  I  do  not  see  what  practical  diffioulty  there  is  in 
having  these  intermediate  prisons.  We  have  sixty-six  county  gaols  and  have  sixty 
counties.  The  State  would  take  these  at  a  valuation  and  would  erect  six  more  district 
work  houses  for  th^^  prisoners  now  in  the  county  gaols  ;  that  would  be  between  three  and 
four  thousand,  perhaps  not  quite,  so  many ;  it  might  be  about  three  thousand. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  who  is  to  be  the  authority  to  determine  what  is  to  constitute 
an  incorrigible  'i  A.  A  permanent  boaid  would  be  appointed  who  wouM  pass  upon  the 
charge  and  investigate  it. 

Q.  What  results  do  you  expect  to  obtain  from  the  incorrigible  prison  t  A.  Those 
men  who  have  been  preying  upon  the  public  all  their  life,  we  propose  to  withdraw  from 
society  altogether.     We  say  to  them  "  Society  has  no  grudge  against  you,  but  it  is  desir- 
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would  l.e  dealt   with   in   tl.i.  wavTr,  ,**T'^°'°*''''nc«»  for  winch  i.H 

would  bo  ,n  the  han.ls  of  a  permanent    non  n«wf         .    °  ','*'  «"l'.i«<''o«i  to  thi.  Hentonce 
«uper.ntendent  of  prisona  will  CTe  head  """P*"^*'""    '•''"<'.  "  I   »ay.   of  which   the 

^'^-■y^^°b.:!"^l^^^^^^^  P'-'"on  for  the  inehriatea  under  our 

considenng  the  law  for  correction  of  iStuaHLi"     T"  "'"  ^"'''  <^'"'"tie8  and  7r LoZ 

hat  every  man  who  i,  arreste,!  and  known  to  i^^'h"?*!""',  T^  ^^'  '««''»»  «t  prcie  t  U 
for  ingonmia  as  long  as  the  diS.so  Snl  on  h-  *^"^^'  '^l"""'^*"''  «''°»''>  »'«  treald 
niurtler  Iuh  wife  in  a  state  of  deSu  trZl?  ^*"°-  ^^«  "•"*"  "°t  ^«t  for  a  .„ v.  to 
au  horities  ^y  "  We  want  to  have  the  power  to  ZIT  "''  '"^^  '"'"  '"  '>«"d.  The  State 
.s  hope  of  effecting  his  reformation  "    ^  "''**  "*"  »P  ""^  treat  him  while  there 

Dr.  RcsKHRunii. 

^^y'^^&itrtlz:^^  trr;'  ^-^^^^  ^-^-^  a.  justas 

men  there  and  cures  them.  '^    "'     "  "  understood  that  the  State  providesfor 

Hon.  Mr.  Druhv. 

"""P'»l'i"S''l'«lw™«p«t«i;(Th™        !■»'■  «■>■».«»«,  that  eh.v  are  mTuli 

.        Q    What  were  the  men  employed  at  ?     A    ti, 

a  rag  industry  there  and  this  is  carried  on  in  Vi:   ^^..""""V^"*  '"  *^«'"  ''ells;  they  have 
Pjsoners  there.     They  have  their  loomt  and  the  meSbJ''^..''*^^  «^«  «'  «'-  hldJed 
They  pay  30  cents  a  year  for  them      Fa"h  J.         ?,•     .  '°™  *''«'"  weaving  lag  caroets 
.n     uiter,  and  for  wL  he  wt^Ts  ier^thri^'^ets'fn'in:'''  *''^  ?  PayVlirSld 
Short  term  prisoners  are  employed  in  cuttini  iLf  allowance  of  so  much  per  yard 

madder  looking  men  in  mv  lit/   ThJ       ^       ,  f*«^-     ^  "^^er  «aw  more  ansrv  lonkfn„ 
they  were  brought  in  there      i  alkeTthe'"  J't""'  \°'^  °»  *»>«  previouf 'Jj;tL?' 
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and  the  people  now  took  their  ragn  there.  The  man  wa«  a  oapitaliat  when  he  went  out 
Thrtt  man  will  never  Iw  a  criminal  aj^ain  in  my  opinion.  There  would  not  have  hem  oi-..' 
o(  these  men  there  if  he  had  had  |10  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  resolution  paired  by  the  PriRom  Reform  Confercnc 
which  met  in  Toronto  in  Nov«ml)er  of  last  year:  «' A  boy  under  14  years  of  agi-  nn 
previouftly  viciouH  should  \m  restore*!  to  hiH  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  liis 
futtire  good  conduct ;  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school ; "  and  then  tin- 
next  resolution  reads:  "  \  boy  under  16  years  of  age  having  a  natural  tendency  toward 
crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  oHence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct 
or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  special  court  Hliou'd 
be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  well  as  females  charged  with  light  offences.  A 
boy  should  never  be  brought  to  an  open  court  or  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol  1 "  A.  I  think 
that  is  an  admirable  thing.  We  have  not  done  all  that  in  New  York.  We  have  had  it 
under  consideration,  however,  and  some  of  our  leading  men  have  expressed  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  Judge  Wayland,  Dean  of  Yale  College  Law  School,  said  to  me  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  law  to  this  effect  being  passed. 

Q.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  matters  connected  with  criminals  and  crinip, 
and  your  immense  correspondence  will  render  your  evidence  invaluable  upon  this  imint. 
What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  I  A.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  tiiinl 
chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  cause,  and  if  you  can  remove  it  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  glad. 

g.  We  are  talking  of  a  cause  that  can  be  removed  now  by  legislationl  A.  Well,  I 
will  give  you  one  cause  which  I  set  out  pretty  fully  in  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum ; 
that  is  our  immigration  system.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  find  it  so  in  Canada,  but  to 
my  mind  our  immigration  laws  in  the  United  States;  or,  rather,  I  ought  to  s»y  our 
immigration  system,  causes  a  good  deal  of  crime.  At  one  time  we  were  in  constant 
receipt  of  letters,  and  men  came  to  us  who  had  been  sent  out  by  various  local  bodltv^  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  other  places.  Many  of  them  were  given  papers  to  go  to 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  but  they  only  gave  them  money  enough  to  pay  their  fare 
to  New  York.  Their  papers  were  drawn  up  for  Maniioba  so  as  to  avoid  the  law.  This 
fact  became  so  notorious  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  admonished  us  that  we  sliould 
not  give  succour  or  pay  money  to  these  men.  The  facts  became  known  to  the  authorities 
and  we  have  not  had  many  of  this  class  lately.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  coolness  tliese 
societies  engage  in  this  work.  When  I  was  in  London  I  met  several  gentlemen  who  were 
connected  with  these  societies.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  We  don't  send  these  men  to 
you,  we  send  them  to  Canada."  Well,  1  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that  the  Canadians 
want  them."    I  don't  know  how  you  like  being  made  the  receptacle  of  people  of  this  class. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  class  of  crimes  that  are  usually  committed  by 
people  of  tbe  stamp  you  have  been  describing  t  A.  Crimes  of  violence,  crimes  against 
the  person  very  largely.  I  went  into  the  subject  very  fully  in  the  article  I  speak  of  in 
the  Forum.  I  would  advise  you  to  look  up  a  late  article  by  Prof.  Leoni  Levy,  who  is  « 
great  authority  upon  the  matter,  and  you  will  see  from  his  figures  how  much  some  nation- 
alities are  in  advance  of  others  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  in  your  opinion  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  a  categorical 
way  i     A.  There  are  so  many  things  involved  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  offhand 
answers  to  a  question  of  thi^  kind.     Of  course  drunkenness  is  tha  cause  i^f  a  great  deal 
of  crime.     Parental  neglect  and  drunkenness.     It  comes,  too,  in  very  many  instances  ] 
through  weakness,  physical  or  mental.     That  is  the  rf-^ult  of  heredity,  hereditary  condi-  j 
tions  and  sanitary  conditions.     You  >  ill  often  have  to  go  back  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion to  find  out  the  causes  of  crime  in  a  family.     1  think  drunkenness  in  the  State  of 
New  York  produces  a  good  deal  of  crime.     It  is  the  cause  of  the  miserable  homes,  the  i 
bad  environments  of  a  great  many.    These  conditions  are  great  factors  in  the  produLtion  j 
of  crYme.     I  am  unable" to  tell  you  or  explain  to  you  how  much  drunkenness  is  due  to 
these  miserable  homes  and  bad  environments.    You  cannot  purify  the  neighborhood  where  [ 
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itUI  fii.J  that  bad  dr.in.ge.  bad  ventilati,.n,  will  produc  tho  «vil.  that  you  .eck  \o  r...u..dy. 

A    m^lZtl  JTacl  J?L'*^i!i  '"^T^  ™"'^  "'  "'"'"  •»  *'"'  «"^*"  «f  New  York 
.  fiildusuy         '  •'"'""'•edge  of  how  to  «.t  h  living,  and  lack  of  trainin«  in  hal.its 

crimi!?a!s^ihoTo.il?'^"t'  I  ?°*  altogether  that;  but  we  H„d  ,o  nuiuy  young 
l^v  wh„«  J"'.':  "'"'"""^^'y  e'Jiication  and  have  thus  a  Hn.attering  of  learning.  Perhap.  a 
i  norear^  to\aT  r '?''  "»''."''«!"-  '-«»  accustom-d 'to  wearing  VlclotK 
Scut  an7.1LMr»V'^'''  "'^u"'"  i.''"  '"°'""  "'''-  ^«^»'«''  »>»»  done.     He  grows  u^ 

educate.Un"thl;'n.«.!!'!l^  "^  '^■''u"  "''""**":'  '"  "^^'»°'-  ^  «*'»"»*y  *''«"  '     A.    I  tl.i.ik  to  bo 
do  no    k^o^irw  it T'"^^^^^^^^^  """^r'  '"  "'•'  '•'"''  '«'J"i'-«"'«»t8  of  life  is  al.surd. 

LtorahundreMTvl  r'^.^""'''"^  ^''«  the  boys  out  of  Bchool.  in  ninety-nine  cases 
Lk  them  to  dril  i^n«n^'  *'"'™  '*^°!'* ."'"  ^''^"'^  °*'  ^''^'^  ^»"'y  «««"ot  tfil  yon.  If  you 
rLeirtrai  .ed  Lnrini  ^^  T."°* ''°  ''  H'  >'°"  "''  ^'*«™  *°  ^°  '^"y^''J»«  that  involves 
«.rnKsVthr  and  thari"r/'''ir""°*  ^?  ■*•  '^^^'^  »  °°"t«'"Pt  fofiuHnual  labor 
Se  for  a  Hteioiior  .  •  .?^'n  ''^  °'"'  *''°'«  «^ducationa:  system  I. advertised  one 
2  not  ci^^orTf  'I'^l''  """""l'*  ^""'''     '  """J  the  salary  so  low  because  I  did 

I  id"  ert?s"l  for  llrTf  »^"°8''»P»'«'-  ^  "•«  ^o^k  I  had  in  hand.  On  the  name  day 
Lllareamonth  T  h.^  .*°.  «°  '°  ^^'  '^"'■"»*'""  Industrial  Farn.  at  forty-five 
th  positiW  cariSjer  T  "if '7  "ST"  '"'  *^«  P°"^'<'"  °*  stenographer  and  one  for 
onlv  Hi  J/^TAf  L  t!*':"'"^"^!'"'  *■'  °*°«  ^oy  »t  three  dollars  a  week,  and  not 
only  did  I  get  scores  of  boys,  but  my  office  swarmed  with  grown  up  men  even. 

false Se^'^iifa;''"'"  '  ^""^'  '''''  °'  '^''  '°  ^'''''^''  '^^^^  draining?     A    Yes,  and 

FarmS"  ^ATl^^er^Zt^T  fTu  '^"""'°"'  ""^'^  ''^^'^'''^  *°  *he  Burnhan.  Industrial 
ln,n  Lv^"*    T.    A^     "^•. ''"'  ^  ''*''^  *"  appointment  to  keep  in  a  very  few  moments 
"M*'"1^^*"«•^'*  "  ™«««"«  of  theDisch^ed  Prisoners'  Aid  Societi  tSrs  7Z^' 


l^uttho  whole  ofour  wnrl    "^       the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  this  evening; 

mi  ino  wnoie  oi  our  work  m  connection  with  the  farm  "  *■•"■•  — *  »-'^  --    - 

and  circulars  of  which  I  will  send  you  copies, 
than  you  would  find  in  these. 


is  fully  set  forth  in  our  reports 
I  cannot  give  you  any  more  information 


Toronto,  December  9th,  1890. 
''"X-Ri^h"*""'''  ^'^"  ^'"'•'•"''"  '  "°"-  ^'^^^^^  ^'-y  '  ««»•  T.  W.  Anglin  ; 

Rev.  W.  A.  V.  E.  Pattyson,  sworn. 
Hon.  Mr.  Druhy. 
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month  ;  the  flnt  and  fourth  Tue»lay  In  each  month.     Tb*  hour  waa  from  four  to  flv,. 
0 clock,     ^yhen    Mr.    Lloyd   rrHinned   the  Inipeotor   called   che   miniiteri   of   tho  thr... 
d.noininationH  In  Pen.'tanKuiiili..n..,  the  Methodlitn,  the  Preihyteri^ni  and  the  AnBlicaiii 
tog..tl,..r,  and  aiiked  ui  if  we  would  Uke  over  the  work  of  (he  chaplaincy  of  the  in«titutiou 
oetw«en  um,  and  we  did. 

Q    What  arrangciienti  did  you  make  between  yourwlvea  aa  to  how  the  dutien  w.-ro 
to  tm  perlormed  I     A    To  take  the  Sunday  ■ervices  turn  about.     Kvery  third  Sunday  I  i/o 
there  ami  conduct  the  service  from  8.30  to  1)30  in  the  morning.     That  iithepul.lic 
•ervice  for  the  ProtentHnt  hoys.     Then  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  achool,  not  being  aMn  to 
atttiul  in  the  afternoon,  onch  of  ua  having  our  own  appointment  for  the  Sunday  afterno*)i, 
we  hucceed  in  making  arrangement  with  a  very  efflolent  Sunday  school  .uperiutendent  to 
attend  the  Sunday  school  for  uii,  Br,d  also  to  conduct  morning  and  evening  prayers  duriim  the 
we«  k.    1  hen  wo  have  arrangements  amongst  ourselves  under  which  each  visits  the  ii.Htitu. 
tion  two  days  in  the  week.     When  we  visit  the  institution  on  week  days,  it  is  not  pogsil.l,. 
for  us  to  gather  all  the  boys  together.     Each  of  us  covers  the  boys  of  his  own  donomina 
tion  and  gives  them  spiritual  instruction  in  ihe  way  of  bible  reading  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  ha  f.     Of  course  we  have  a  general  oversight  over  them  all.     We  generally  «„ 
in  o  the  school  room  and  call  out  any  of  the  boys  to  whom  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  «iv.. 
religious  instruction   and  we  have  the  privilege  of  calling  these  together  and  talkins/  with 
tbein.     \\  e  have  a  chance  of  moving  round  amongst  them.     On  Tuesday  forenoons  fion, 
11   to  12  o clock  we  distribute  the  library  books.     The  library  is  not  a  very  compl.t.. 
coUectiori  but  it  contains  instructive  books.     There  are  a  large  class  of  b,K>ks  that  havo 
been  read  and  re-read  so  much  that  they  are  hardly  any  use  now  ;  but  being  under  our 
control  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  them.     We  made  a  requisition  for  more  books,  or  lor 
a  library  grant  and  we  got  <t50  or  #C0.  >      "^ 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  boys  are  anxious  to  read  1  A.  Yes.  Some  boys  are  verv 
anxious  to  read  scientific  lit«rat«re-//ar^,.r'*  ir««%  is  very  popular,  mac/,-wo.ji 
Afui/aznie-^nd  they  have  had  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  best  magazines  in  the 
country.  Then  we  have  a  book  there  called  the  A7n^ican  Journal,  which  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  mechanics  and  so  on.  There  is  Scribm-r's  Monlhh,;  then  there 
are  other  periodicals  like  the  Boys'  Own  Paper  ;  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  .leal  of  literature 
of  hat  kind  which  they  like  very  much.  The  boys  are  very  fond  of  literature  ..uch  as 
you  hnd  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  books  of  travel  they  are  very  fond  of.  One  boy  has 
asked  me  already  for  Stanley's  latest  book  ;  "  Darkest  Africa."  They  go  into  the  donni- 
tones  at  six  o  clock,  and  they  read  in  their  beds  from  six  till  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Is  the  light  sufticiently  bright  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  the  places  are  properly  lighted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  preaent  system  with  regard  to  the  chaplaincy  is  likely  to  be  as 
efficient  as  the  system  that  preceded  it.  under  which  the  boys  had  the  constant  presence  of 
the  chaplain  ?  A.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  much  would  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the 
chapJain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  being  constantly  on  the  spot  would  be  able  to 
get  at  places  where  the  boys  are  not  expecting  him  and  would  to  some  extent  be  better 
able  to  check  them.  Then  assuming  that  the  regular  chaplain  who  has  been  appointed 
SThe  bo  a         *"""  ^        ^°''^'  ^^  necessarily  has  more  time  for  studying  the  character 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  attentive  clergyman,  would 
his  work  be  more  effective  do  you  think,  from  a  moral  and  religious  standpoint,  than 
the  present  system  of  divided  duty  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  You  see  under 
the  present  system  we  have  the  opportunity  of  going  amongst  the  boys  a  good  deal,  and 
we  learn  their  history  from  them.  Of  course,  even  if  you  were  entirely  at  the  insti- 
tution, the  hoys  are  at  work  for  a  j,foai  part  of  the  time.  You  may  go  in  and  watcii 
the  boys  at  their  work,  but  there  is  not  much  chance  of  your  being  able  to  do  anythina 
for  them  while  they  are  there.  Now  in  the  schools  they  are  hard  at  work  under  a  teach- 
ing stott  and  you  could  not  have  the  constant  presence  of  the  boys  there,  for  their  time 
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flft.-nboy.i„to«IaLrZi  ;„!.£/  ''T'"  *'l '-«•*"«  ^o  "'!..     I  tako  ten  «; 

.y  th.  «uarcl.     Th«  ril,„  j7  ^th    voZ" „f  f,°  ?hTn  .   ' '"'"  IT  '*"'  '"•°"«''*  "P  *"  ™« 

T  ipen.l  perh.,«  2ft  or  ao  n.i„ut<.,  in  ILI  1  'V     P*'''      1"=^'^  '""'^'' '  *'"'  con.fortal.le. 

then  I  devote  the  re.t  of  the  ti  ne  an  Kr  or  l.*^  T"*^"'  "."''    ^^'^''^^^'^'^K  the  hoy,,  an-l 

with  th«e  .H,v..     I  have  tHk.-n  the  t  ouSI  to  In    ^  "f  u   '""'  '°  P"^"^'  connultation 

to  fin,l  out  tf,ei,    previou.  hi.torv     how  ?on/..       1"*^    '"'  """"'''  «'*  ""'"y  «>'  the  boy, 

or  ;  wl.en  they  go  out  ;  «n.uS,7l'  Sn  e  thn  i'''^  f"'"  ''""."  ''""■"  '  ^^.t'th.-y  are  in 

I'istory.      While  I  an.    aiki  ni    o  a  ZT     .''"';°"«  ''y  f'lU.inted  with  the  fact/of  their 

otherM  ;  an.l  they  have  S"SZ  U.  7  hSX  J. '^/Vl  ""^'  ^'^  «"^^''  «'^«  *''»>  "•« 

with  them.     I  put  each  boy  throu  j,  a  dZ  ,1   1  f  "'''   '  *"  '"  *  '"'«"'  ^"'  P^'^ap"  "in^ 

..CC-.K.  .„„„™„„  ,„,«.,„,  ,„jr 'r«i?:,r:;.;;  ,::^':.sy.HS  ,X° 

A.  Oh,  yes,  [  Ret  this  while  F  am  ."^^""'"»nc'j«  of  their  life,  nnd  the  r  aurroumlinmi  ? 
le<l  then^nU  trouble"  1!  fi  d'ouTwhatTS'T;  fl''  '""T  !  «"''  ^^  '^'-'  ^- 
mother,  an.l  the  circun,Ht«nce8  that  Ted  hi,.    „to  f  h„  '  "   '°^  '""•  ""''  '^''»*  '''"''  <>' 

•ay  are  there  for  very  «rave  offenc  «    ho  "    n       r    *'"''"''«'-*"»'on.     Someof  them  I  may 

for  mere  nothing.  SoLtin.en  ,h rising  rstonVLr^^^^^  ""  T^"-'  '^"''  """"  ""  •""'« 
«  loy  there.     The   boy  is  tak..«   bef„r!  „  •  *    ?**''  *,*'ndow  in  a  Htreet  will  bring 

what  to  do  with  him-Vrhaps  he  1°"^  1.!^^*'^^'^^^^  ""*'  '^.'  '"««'«trate  not  knowing 
believing  it  to  be  the  beTt  E  for  him      Thev  "^  "°'  '«^"«f''ctory-,end«  him  hen? 

boys,  and  the  trouble  is  how  to  deal  S,  hi? f!uV7^  ".°'  P'"''"'P-  '^X •'"y  "'«""»  bad 
an.l  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  co„l,"on  asTo"  h  '^T-'f'^"-  P"-"'  "«  "«  8™d«-. 
the  others  would  have  over  them"' lirermu'^t  t  a'3  t^nSe".:";  ''"'  "'•""^•°"  ^'''^ 

A.  it  .t"Sol7;^:ecet^t?"t^^^^^  «'  tl.  statement,  that  they  make  toyou  t 
fnuch.  Other,  will  be  exceed  n«7yreticenr  I?'  Z'^^  '''.T  1'°"^*'' '  ^''^^  *«'•  ««y  too 
.a  backward  rather  more  than  th^S^^y  X.'s  torgTshi;"  '"'  ''"'*  '  "'^"  '^"'^  ^  ^°/*''*» 

thatSerJu'wJr"  onfoSon'^otr^^^^T'''''^  °'.  ^''^  ^«y-'     A.    I   believe 
piece  of  encouragement  to  be  able  toC^K^^  we  hat  T *'*"f' °»-     ^^ . "  'e*>'y  «  great 
results  from  many  of  the  boys      Sonie  of  th'           •      '".•"..  t«"ie  to  time  had  very  nice 
that  we  are  altogether  dSrag!Zlf£ZiZVZ'"^^^^^                "•'*»'"'^"y  ^•«'°'» 
majority,  however,  are  very  atSve      tS  the  s3  "'''^^''^ !°' }^^^-     The  great 
e«rential  under  the  present  system     ha    vouIn^Zu^  "^T" '"^ '"*^*"°''-»n'' it  i, 
receved  on  the  Sabbath  clay- t^s  Jeallv^^toS        m^T  ^°''  o«r  ministration,  are 
Bpiritual  progress  a,  we  are  now  makinT    O^fh     ^     5  "'*'  ^?  *™  ^'''^  *°  «•«?»••*  «"ch 
at  8.30  ;  they  are  formed  into  parade  oJder^n  l  h      "u?!^  11°™'"«  *'*"y  "«  brought  out 
very  attentive  ;  they  resSTeartilv  fn  tb«  o""^          "*"  ''"'P*'''  *"''  "»«^«  *^«y  "« 
prayer  in  concert.     They  f^e  very  attentive  1  th«'''"'r*  P?^?"  ""'^  "^P**'  ^he  Lord', 
splendidly.     They  have  some  SwledTe  of  ^inl'^'^'T^*  *^"  Scriptures  and  they  sing 
appear  to  be  very  devout,  and  I  r3  think  T.*  ""l"""^  T  ^^''^  '•"»'!  «f  ^t;     they 
there  in  onnpj^o^i.i f  °  ^  r5*"y  think  that  as  the  resu  t  of  tho  i5l»hKa*i,  » .-.1 


•        ^*        *«icjf   xiavn    B_ 

appear  to  be  very  devout,  and "l7ekirvth7nt'T1*^  ana  tney  are  very  fond  of  it;  '  they 

^i  It  wicos  some  time  after  a  chanan  nf  fK;„  i,:„J..5*  ""  . »  ^  " 


S^n;e^•r"H!:'„l'l'^i°^^^^^^^^   ^^«  ^ad  some  difficulty  wit-h"th;Tnj-;:;:::;r- 

into  the  wayVflh^^:  '"'  '^  ""'"  ''""'^  '"""  "f'^"-  *  ^^"^"^^  <>'  this  kind-"be=for7  they  get 


B.n4Sx-?^^rrT;rJ-r.:3'^.- 
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time?  Say  from  1.30  to  3  o'clock  ?  A.  There  is  some  difficulty  ;  in  the  winter  they  are 
turned  into  the  play  room  and  after  Sunday  school  is  over  they  play  there  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  until  supper  time.  In  the  summer  time  they  are  in  the  play  ground  during  those 
hours  playing  baseball,  lacrosse  and  cricket. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  bad  ?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Does  it  not  counteract  the  effect  of  the  morning  service  ?  A.  Yes,  and  it  destroys 
the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  of  remedying  this  practice  1  A.  I  have  a  suggestion,  and  it 
is  this.  Up-stairs  there  is  a  large  reading  room  which  is  not  used  except  in  times  of  epi- 
demic, diphtheria  or  fever,  and  then  it  is  used  as  a  hospital.  It  is  commodious,  capable 
of  holding  f i  om  300  to  400  people,  and  it  is  seated.  My  suggestion  is  that  these  boys 
should  be  brought  into  the  reading  room,  instead  of  being  turned  loose  into  the  playground, 
and  be  supplied  with  reading  matter. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  this  room  was  designed  for  ;  what  it  was  built  for  ?  A.  Yes, 
but  it  has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  spending  a  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  day  is  bad  ?  A.  Yes.  Its  moral  effect  is  bad.  It  undoes  the  religious  instruc- 
tion that  we  give  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  filling  up  the  time  in  that  way  ? 
A.  I  see  uo  necessity  for  it.  They  say  that  the  boys  require  some  relaxation  to  work  off 
a  portion  of  their  animal  vigor,  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Suppose  these  boys  were  in  a  Christian  home,  they  would  be  spending  their  time 
pretty  much  in  the  way  you  suggest,  in  reading  and  conversation  ?  A.  Certainly.  They 
would  not  be  allowed  under  the  law  to  play  base  ball  and  lacrosse. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  they  not  the  same  opportunity  for  amusements  on  the  week  days  as  other 
children  have  ?    A.  Quite  as  much. 

Q.  Are  they  overworked  ?     A.  Oh  my  !  no.     There  is  not  enough  work  for  them. 

Q.  I  may  explain  the  reason  why  this  came  into  existence.  Under  the  old  cellular 
system  the  boys  were  locked  up  in  their  cells.  It  was  held,  and  I  think  truly,  that  mas- 
turbation was  generally  practised  in  their  cells  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  after  the  boys 
returned  from  dinner.  When  the  cellular  system  was  done  away  with  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  read  or  do  anything  of  that  kind,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  letting  off 
the  animal  spirits  as  they  call  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  then  was  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  at  the  time  wliat  to  do  with  the  boys,  as  they  had  no  place  to  put  them  ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  spending  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  way  now,  that  they  have 
got  large  rooms  where  they  can  go  and  have  books  to  read  ?  A.  Then  you  see  there  are 
the  Catholic  boys.  After  1 2  o'clock  mass  is  over  they  go  to  play,  and  the  Protestant 
boys  cannot  make  out  why  they  should  not  play  since  the  Catholic  boys  do  it ;  but  every 
one  of  those  boys  knows  that  outside  this  institution  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  spend 
his  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  At  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School  at  Lansing  the  superintendent  told  us  that 
the  haidest  day  they  had  was  the  Sunday,  and  they  found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  keep 
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A.  Yes,  no  doubt  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  them  fully 


k  for  them. 


the  minds  of  the  boys  employed  ? 
occupied  in  a  proper  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  DauRy. 

V^ystl'!^:lr^U^i^te:L\Z^^^^^  ^°  give  ^hom  an  opportunity  for  a  little 
service,  not  allowing  thera^o  pW  butlimnlv  .  T  """I?*^  °*  ^'""^  ^^^'^^  ^'>«  •»°'-ning 
guards  ;  and  then  after  dTnner  ffing  t hemT  o  h'/f '"^  '^"^  "D^r  '^'  *'°"*'-°'  °^  *»>« 
proper  literature?     A.  I  think  that  wonWhl  '^''f'' oom  and  furnishing  them  with 

would  supply  all  that  was  neces^rand^t^^^^^^ 

ready  to  spend  the  time  in  readbTTorTtwtlHr  ??"  ?''  ^''''''''  ^""'^^  ^'  ™°re 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  vo^,  „1  ?i  v^  *^T  *°  ^'^  ^^**"*-  0'"  course  you 
ment  to  give  these  morning  exercUes  would  hi  "V'*>  ""^'T^  ""'y''  ^he  arran'ge- 
them  for  sitting  down  quietly  nhraftrnoon  Th  '''''  '°  ^^t  ''^''''•''  '^"'^  l'^«P*'« 
but  these  will  sit  down\uie  Jy  "andlis^ToXir  nothbo^  raZg'^^^  ^'^^  '°  "^^^  ^^^^' 
The  Chairman. 

walkird'he  Sr^.CStu  haS  ^fl T'  ""^'^ r'  *^"  «'  ^^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  » 
tainly  not.     I  think  so  far  as  tho  WpL  I!     K  objection  as  a  clerjjyman  to  this  ?    A.  Cer- 

the  /art  of  the  authoritSs  that  sle  TrLn  ''  'r"?  • ' '  ^"*  ^''^''^  ™'g'»^  ^e  a  fear  on 

objection  that  the  guard  l^Wbre^gaged  ^^      ^  ^^  °"*  '  '"'^  ''^'^  '"^'^^  ''^'^^  *^« 

orth?d4tsrt^f rs:^^nTX:::rx  "^- -^ ^ -^^- 

reade?s  aX^"ttor^^^^^^^^^^  "T  T V^^'^  "'"^^  ''  ^^^  --"^^ 

from  works  of  an  interestin7and  insfrln  k  ^!  ^.''^'^'^  P"'*°°«  t°  ™ad  to  the  boys 
a  number  of  young  meTrPeLtrJu^.^^^^^^^^  tr"'"  ,"?  ,''**^  '.?.'"««  '•°°'"  *  A.  There  are 
at  work   of  th'is  kfnd.  and^^hrkTwtrbet^e;";!'^^^^^^^^^^^    *°  ''''  '""''^  ^'^'^^' 

littleL^e:fnVMtherctstT^^^^^^  d-'  -*•'  them  takes  a 

the  clergyman  Ly  be  changS  to  another  fi.Hu  ^V^  ••«^'  ?  ^oing  excellent  service, 
for  another  man  to  take  up  tis  work  ?  A  r„  «"^'''''^  ^^°"*^  ''  "°'^  be  difficult 
again,  the  boys  are  constantly  coZg  and  JL      m   T^''^-    l*   ^°"''* '    '^"*   then 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

the  bttegrg  fo^for^rchuSl  T  Otrr  *°  T^  '^^^  donomlnation-to 
I  do  confine  my  services  during  the  wJek^k  l^      \  I  can  call  in  any  boy  ;  but  largely 

because  I  am  a'little  deH^iSrflrTng  witShe  oth3"'i*thinJ  r  •'^"?"""^°';' 
and  we  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  extend  ol,;  „«  J„f^  1  think  this  is  only  natural, 

belong  to  us,  but  I  would  not  hesiJie^o  111  °P^™''°"«  °"  ^L^^^  days  to  boys  who  don't 
any  real  nec;88ity  for  it.  "  ""  ^^^  ^"^  ''^  ^  considered  that  there  was 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 
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influence  in  Retting  a  proper  man  appointed,  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it 
would  be  done.  Of  course  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the  stations  committee  to  deal  with 
and  no  doubt  the  facts  would  be  placed  before  them  in  a  proper  light. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  do  you  think  you  could  do 
better  work  than  you  are  doing  now  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston  ! 
A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  may  say  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  present  system  ;  although 
Mr.  Ourry  and  Mr.  Kingston  are  not  greatly  in  favor  of  it.  Through  my  being  in  favor 
of  the  system  as  it  exists  now  there  might  be  a  danger  of  my  speaking  fvom  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  As  to  the  Sunday  school  work,  is  it  conducted  by  the  clergy  1  A.  No.  It  is 
conducted  by  a  very  efficient  layman,  who  is  a  guard  there,  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  man  with 
whom  the  boys  are  thoroughly  in  love.  He  is  a  very  efficient  bible  scholar,  and  a  miui 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  teaching  the  boys,  and  the  boys  respect  him  very  highly. 
He  has  the  whole  of  the  boys  thoroughly  under  his  control.  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  is 
doing  better  work  than  many  ministers  could  do.  The  point  has  been  raised  whether  we 
could  supply  from  the  town  teachers  who  are  perhaps  not  at  work  in  any  of  the  Sabbath 
schools,  whom  wo  could  select  from  all  the  churches ;  but  we  are  limited  to  a  great  extent 
in  anything  of  this  kind  and  cannot  introduce  these  except  through  instructions  from  the 
government,  through  the  warden. 

Q.  Let  me  outline  a  system,  and  say  whether  its  meets  with  your  approval.  Say  that 
the  three  clergymen— the  Anglican,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist— in  weekly 
rotation  conduct  the  Sunday  services  as  now,  during  the  week  servicns  of  a  religious 
character  at  stated  times  j  that  in  addition  each  clergyman  shall  be  the  superintendent 
of  his  Sabbath  school,  and  shall  select  capable  teachers  from  his  own  congregation, 
to  teach  the  boys  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  respectively  belong  under  the 
direction  of  each  clergyman  acting  as  superintendent.  Don't  you  think  that  this  would 
work  satisfactorily  ?  A.  That  would  be  my  suggestion  and  you  have  my  most  hearty 
approval  of  the  scheme.  There  you  would  have  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  boys  that 
you  cannot  get  now,  and  as  you  do  for  your  prisons  and  asylums  here  you  would  have  the 
people  outside  interested  in  the  work. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  carriages  to  go  for  the  teachers  and  take  them  back  would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  ladies  in  some  cases  to  take  up  the  work.  Would  it  not  have  a 
humanizing  effect  upon  the  boys  ?     A.  It  would  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  in  contact  with  women  at  all  now  do  they  ?  A.  No,  the  only 
woman  they  come  in  contact  with  is  the  organist. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  to  keep  up  the  denominational  aspect  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  ?    A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  As  regards  the  general  services  they  would  be  of  an  undenominational  character ! 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  may  say  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  with  regard  to  denominationftl 
matters.  The  boys  are  taught  the  bible  in  a  general  way  apart  from  theological  differences 
altogether. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  taught  the  Baptists  certain  ideas  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  there  would  be  a  row  ?  A.  Well,  we  have  no  Baptists  there.  We  have  only  some 
three  or  four  at  the  outside.  I  might  just  say  here  that  I  don't  think  the  present  svstem 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  because  in  these  respects  we  have  been  handicapped  and  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  the  plans  that  ought  to  be  developed.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
develop  them  in  course  of  time,  The  inspector  stated  to  us  when  we  undertook  this  work 
that  we  should  go  on  as  we  have  been  going  on  conducting  the  Sabbath  services  and  go 


It  1.  10  lie  MrrW  out."    To  thi.  d.r»«  h™       °'  ""  *'"''  ""'  iM'™«lioi»  a.  fo  h"» 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhury. 

wardlt  a"  U:t''r;l^^^^^^^^^  '-^-d  -  i      o^  formulate  a  sche.e.  sub.it  it  to  the 
•  '#•     ^^^  probabilities  are  that  the  insLT      "*',"?' .  ^-   ^  *'>'"'^  that  would  bo 
-.ght  be  suggested.     The  matter  tay  brsi'^S^n^egirctS  ''  ''"^^'^"«  '"  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'^a^ 
Hon.  Mr.  AxVoiiN. 

as  yj".!!!:::;^:^^  S'i:zt::£'  r  r  '^^^-^  ^^  ^'^^  -^  «>^  -h  a  .he^e 

to  be  submitted  to  him.     Amongst  thfi  I'm     u?    T^'     ^*  *"  «^«nt«  I  think  it  ou^ht 
our  task  was  the  fact  thattrhad  no  accttt^o  tZ   •'if'  "'  Tu^^^^'^'^  ^^  the  ouJt  o 
hkeb^  w.,t.ng  until  instructions  shouW  Ze      I  do    T^'     ^'^^  ^^'''^'^  ^  t»»J»k  was  ve°y 
on  the  warden  or  any  of  his  staff -hnifK  ^°  "°*  "^^^t  *»  P"t  a  particle  of  blam« 

not  being  able  to  get^at  the  books'     Mr  rrr^oV  ^T'i' "^^^^  °^ '»°°»^«"^^^^^ 

w.th.n  the  last  two  or  three  Z^  ZZ  Z^^lS  L  t^^^^lt..^  ^^  ^^ 

be  a  ;^      Z  J^r^l^:^t:^X'1S  T""'  ^""'^•^  '"^  ^^  — -  -uld 
set  apart  as  .t  is  now  as  a  place  withThLh  thev  hL?'  '"« t.tution,  instead  of  haWng  if 

Hon.  Mr.  Axglin.  ^  ""''^"^^ '"  "'"""•'" '    A.  I  woSld. 

Q.   Would  outside  teachers  be  ablo  fn  ^.,  ^i  • 

the  way' of  providing  places  for  the  boys  wh  rdtl"^  "!,T  '^'''  ''  ^""^^  "^  present  in 
organisation  of  some  kind  for  this  purpie  Th.  J'  """f  ^  ^  u  '^-  '^'^«''«  °"g'»t  to  be  an 
old  haunts.  They  go  back  to  the  Es  thev  carn^T  ""^f'^fy  g«t  out  return  to  thei? 
ship  drift  into  their  old  ways  and  TustCln-  ^'■°"'. '""  '>*«  their  old  companion- 
and  m  too  many  cases  find  their  way  to  the  CentLTV^*'"  '"?  t^*'"  ^'^°''  the  courts, 
ary.  One  of  the  greatest  difficultieTis  keepinra  t-  T^  ""»?  *\'  ^*"8«*°°  P^^itenti! 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  profit  by  the  lessoX  h^fi.  ^  '.'"''f  ^^  '""^^^^  "«  5  ^«  have 
they  leave  the  reformatory,  have  nowherTto  go  "  '*"«^*-     ^^^^^  "^  them  when 

The  Chairman. 

^r^-""-"'"^  formed    a    committee  whose 

selves  in  correspondence  withpeopleouS  /h.T  •  ^J  °''*^''  ""Otters  and  to  putthem- 
I  think  that  might  be  tried  It  miZ  hf  .^  1  the.reflforts  would  have  a  good  effect  (A. 
ought  to  be  worked  satisfacton^.^l'^touid  be  vt''7.f '>  -  '  "^'"^  it^could  b  a^ 
outs.de  m  the  boy,  and  to  do  th^e  ^^7^^,7-1,%%%^^^^^  interest  those 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

purpos;  ofTeleSg  t"eVot\rbeiSj  tZ^  «?™mittee  appointed  or  organized  for  the 
such   a   committee  were  in  existence    ..«nnl        •^.T'"'  P*""*'-     "  ^t  were  known  tha? 
encetoboys?     A.  Yes,  Ta^ree  Hth 'all  th'If  l"'*?'  «°"««Pond  with  them  w^h  re£ 
who  will  so  >a  leave  us.     ffis  term  a   thet,.;.  *.•  ^'' u  «"?««^ted.     There  is  a  boy  noi 
^oy      Hesaid  to  m,  recently,  «'  Mytim,  ^^^f  bf '^i  "^T^l  ^''^"''-     '^'  ^'  ^y^^^'^y 

^a^.     He  IS  the  boy  who  Lceeded  S^SS^S  ^SL/S  SS^::  ^^  t^f 
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He  cut  himself  loose  from  the  boys  and  ran  to  the  deputy  and  told  him  that  there  was 
trouble  in  the  cells  ;  that  th«y  had  a  guard  down  and  were  strapping  him.  This  boy  is 
really  a  well-behaved  lad,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  for  him.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  were  not  adopted.  I  may  just  tell  you  an  incident ;  it  will  show 
you  how  boys  regard  their  life  here.  A  boy  ;,ook  a  book  from  the  library,  and  he  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper  that  I  found— a  little  note  at  the  back  of  the  book — these  words  :  "  One 
year  and  six  months  and  then  hurrah  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago."  You  can  readily 
imagine  what  a  boy  dropping  into  a  place  of  that  kind  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
likely  to  do. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  realize  thoroughly  what 
honest  work  outside  means  ?  A.  I  think  not.  The  labor  aspect  of  the  work  is  not  fatis- 
factory.  It  is  just  enough  to  keep  them  busy,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  insist  upon  a 
stipulated  task.  The  boys  make  the  clothes  of  the  institution,  make  all  the  shirts,  and 
attend  to  the  laundry  work  ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  they  go.  It  is  not  enough  in  my  opinion. 
They  cannot  when  they  go  out  feel  independent  enough  in  virtue  of  what  they  liave 
learned  here,  to  ask  for  a  situation  along  the  lines  that  they  have  been  working  upon. 

Q.  Say  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age  goes  into  the  reformatory.  He  is  kept  there  for 
two  or  three  years,  do  you  think  that  after  that  time  you  would  be  able  to  say  that  this 
boy  would  be  qualified  for  work  on  a  farm,  or  is  the  training  there  likely  to  lead  to  a 
misconception  of  the  work  that  would  be  required  outside  t  A.  1  am  afraid  it  is.  I  am 
fraid  from  the  way  the  trades  are  taught  that  the  boys  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
if  they  went  into  situations  on  the  strength  of  what  they  have  learned  there.  The  idea 
of  tailoring,  and  that  is  the  most  thoroughly  taught  of  any  branch  of  labor  in  the  institu- 
tion, is  that  a  boy  should  be  able  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  himself  by  the  time  he 
leaves  there. 

Q.  The  moment  a  farmer  began  to  insist  that  a  boy  must  be  more  lively  and  more  ac- 
tive would  there  not  arise  in  the  boy's  mind  a  feeling  against  this  tyrant  who  was  exacting 
more  from  him  than  was  exacted  from  him  in  the  reformatory  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  the  result  of  it.  The  idea  ought  to  be,  if  you  give  a  boy  a  trade,  to  make  him  a 
first-class  tradesman,  and  if  you  want  to  make  him  a  farmer  make  him  a  tirat-class  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  on  the  farm  now  is  of  a  very  effective  character  ] 
A.  There  are  very  few  boys,  not  more  than  four  or  five,  who  do  farm  work  under  the 
guard.  They  draw  wood  of  course,  and  plow  and  harrow  in  the  summer  months.  You 
see  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys  employed  m  this  way,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
taught  farming  in  any  sense  whatever. 

Q.  They  are  taught  to  be  very  inferior  mechanics  ?  A.  They  are.  Take  for  instance, 
the  carpentering  trade ;  the  carpenter  is  there,  and  he  is  master  of  the  position.  He  does  all 
the  skilled  work  himself,  and  the  boys  are  not  taught  how  to  use  the  plane  and  chisel,  and 
mallet  and  square,  and  do  a  piece  of  ordinary  work  even.  The  carpenter  does  everything 
himself.  He  marks  the  boards,  cuts  out  the  work,  and  fixes  up  whatever  is  required.  The 
boys  are  simply  taught  to  be  attendants  upon  him  and  to  hand  his  tools  to  him.  The  most 
difficult  piece  of  carpentering  work  that  they  do  is  to  patch  up  any  portion  of  the  institution 
that  requires  it.  This  is  not  teaching  them  a  trade.  There  is  nothing  done  to  call  out  the 
latent  power  that  you  want  to  develop  in  the  boys  in  the  trade  that  they  are  selected  for.  I 
think  the  most  thorou"*-  teaching  is  given  in  the  tailoring  trade.  Some  of  the  boys  become 
quite  efficient  there  af  ici-  oeing  three  or  four  years  at  the  work. 

Q.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  boys  discharged  during  the  time  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  reformatory.  Do  you  think  that  they  leave  the  institution  better  boys  than 
when  they  go  into  it  1  A.  Certainly,  some  of  them  do.  And  then  we  are  led  to  fear  that 
some  of  them  do  not.  You  see  a  great  trouble  in  connection  with  the  institution  is  that  the 
r«prieve  is  not  granted  in  a  proper  way  to  make  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  boys,  it  is  oper- 
ated entirely  from  the  outside,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  boys'  parents. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  understand  all  this  themselves  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  thoroughly.  A  little 
fellow  will  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Will  you  kindly  write  to  my  unclft  and  ask  him  to  get 
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up  a  petition  for  me "     Somn  «f  *»,„  ' 

The  Chairman. 

the  rlS^^w\S^bSg  Co^'rhTrust^^Jr^^^^^^^^  *^-  i^  a  bo,  leaves 

do  There  is  no  middle  place  A  bov  whilt  T-  .k  n«°«S8ity  have  retrograded?  A  I 
going  back.  J  think  under  the  herfc  '  tem^hat  ^  ""'i'''  '^^''  S°^"g  forwarl'or 
done  o  the  smaller  boys.  Here  is  a  littl  J  hr<.a  *  ^°^'  ?\  ^^^'"^  *  g™*'  deal  of  harm  is 
committed  under  the  law  of  vwraLv  w  •  ^  ^  ''■°™  ^'^ht  to  nine  years  of  age  whS  « 
is  placed  with  other  boy!  very  S^olde^^n^  °°'»P"''«vely  innocent  little  elfow  He 
and  they  set  to  work  to^each'S  allS;  ktw""!  St""' ,"  ^"'"^  thanTimsdf 
O    Wh  ^  ^*^®°  leaveneth  the  whole 

..i.o?.he"°i:X'™£S„t'r.L{i,.!,  7"'-  '"'i'«'' "-  '^i-'  tot..  «.j 

tot-elv,,  another  from  fourtoeStoiix^n    °j  ■""i""?"'"-  "Mon  of  boys  f™^te„ 
Hon.  Mr.  Dbcry. 

dir«L:it'(rv'i„7«.r;ll?^^^^^^^^^  u„..  the  ^ver„„.„. 

crimes  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  arelt  adlnf?    T    u  ^^""^  ''^«"  convicted  for  serious 
It  would  be  immensely  better  tLn?he  w^Th^  *:i'''  ""  ;"u'^"^'"^>  «'=''°°1  ^S 
the  matter ;  we  labor  at  a  great  disadVanTaJe  in T.r       "°''-.  ^^^'^  ''  "«  "««  icinK 
point,  and  from  a  moral  and  religio^rstandfoint    11  Zlf  '  ^"'"^r  educational  staid* 
who  come  to  me  and  say.  "  We  Sould  like  to  We  a  S.  «     °°''  ^  ^^'^  half-a-dozen  boys 
I  cannot  give  them  that.     They  are  ass^cLed  ^th  f i        ^7^1  '"«e"'^«  ^y  ourselves  " 
be  separated,  and  it  is  against  111  the Twand  o^d t  of  thT  nl.*^-  'T  ^'^^  ^^^^  ''^""ot 
n  this  way  into  established  precedent.     I  havrbeen  trvin.r  K  "   °^  *°  ""^^^  ^"^  '""-^ad 
tern  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  guards  to  become  ?ho2i,.    ^""^  !"*°  operation  a  sys- 
I  hare  my  list  of  boys  who  are  under  a  pSlar  Z"f^''^*''T^""'^*«''  ^»*h  "le  boys, 
exact  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  boys  and  I  makf     .  *f -^  S"*  ^'"^  *<>  «i^e  me  an 
come  1  have  a  private  consultation  with  Sebl^nS  I  a^jt^^  v  ^  T^  **»«  ''^^^  «»«  I 
thing  wrong,  how  is  it  you  have  done  this    vou  lU         u  "*  '^^^  ^*«  ^««°  doing  any- 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  report  is  favou.iweTsavTh^^'?^  ^T  ^*»'"«  ^'ong"Z 
report  from  the  guard  to^ay  about  you/'     We  do  o^r  r^    ^  f  ?  «'*^  ^  '"»^«  «<>*  *  good 
encourage  the  boys  to  do  well.     The^  boys  S  someMme!  H  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  «*«?«  ^e  ca5  to 
would  reproach  one  for  having  been  swearijj  andhl  »    i^""*  *''?''««  =  *'«r  instance.  I 
BO  and  30."    Perhaps  an  oath  you  woTld  "of  exntf  f?"''^  '*^'  "^  g<^^  «i ad  and  I  swore 
confess  it  and  1  would  advise  him  trtry  t?  subdTthit  .  "7'  °"'  °^  *  '"'^  ^'^'l  he  would 
large  allowance  for  them,  but  their  U^Z^^-  ^^  bero^dtuLt.^  '"^^^ 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  the  bad  with  the  good  has  an  evil  effect  J  A. 
Yes,  it  is  tlie  greatest  evil  we  have  existing  there.  I  think  the  mixing  up  of  the  bad 
with  the  good  is  a  great  mistake. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  regard  this  placa  as  a  prison,  or  do  they  look  upon  it  as  an 
establishment  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better  boys  ?  A.  If  you  put 
the  question  point  blank  to  the  boys,  "  Do  you  like  to  be  here,"  they  will  tell  you  "No  " 
every  time,  and  yet  there  are  boys  there  who  are  infinitely  better  off  than  if  they  were 
in  their  own  home  life  ;  still  they  would  prefer  going  away  from  the  institution.  Every- 
thing there  is  kept  in  the  best  order,  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  maintained,  every- 
thing is  comfortable,  and  everything  nice.  To  use  a  common  expression,  you  could  almost 
take  your  dinner  off  the  floor.  Then  there  are  regular  hours,  and  the  boys  are  healthy. 
There  is  only  one  case  of  sickness  there  to-day,  and  it  is  really  surprising  how  perfectly 
free  from  sickness  they  always  are.  They  have  regular  habits,  and  they  are  infinitely 
better  ofi  than  they  would  be  outside. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  in  the  Reformatory  do  you  think  ought  to  be  in 
industrial  schools  1  A.  I  should  say  nearly  one-half,  having  regard  both  to  age  and 
offences. 

Q.  Would  you  only  make  the  reformatory  the  last  resort  ?  A.  I  think  so.  My  obser- 
vation is  that  the  magistrates  have  very  great  reluctance  in  committing  the  boys  to  the 
reformatory. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  the  other  Protestant  clergyman  at  Penetanguishene  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  speak  here  for  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

Dr.   ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Some  believe  that  reformation  would  be  far  more  likely  to  take  place  if  there 
were  absolute  separation  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Have  you  given  this  matter 
any  thought  1  A.  Yes,  we  have  had  this  diificulty  to  meet  constantly  in  connection  with 
our  work,  and  especially  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  we 
could  h'^ve  them  separate  altogether.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  two  separate  establishments,  because  you  can  easily  see  that  the  Protestant  idea 
of  Sabbath  desecration  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  idea  are  widely  different.  It  would  to 
my  mind  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  division  could  be  made  in  some  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  religious  differences  are  carried  to  this  extent,  that  if  a 
Protestant  boy  was  making  an  effort  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  to  do  better  that  effort 
would  be  thwarted  by  association  with  a  Catholic  boy  1  A.  There  is  that  danger  ;  and 
then  of  course  the  other  side  obtains  as  well.  A  Protestant  might  ridicule  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  course  this  would  be  very  offensive  to  the  Catholic  boys. 
Again,  some  Protestant  boys,  for  instance,  don't  scruple  to  laugh  at  the  confessional. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  confessional  of  your  own  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  must  keep  even  with 
them. 

Dr.    ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  believe  that  in  a  reformatory  every  person  connected  with  the 
institution,  whether  as  superintendent,  guard,  or  instructor,  should  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  reformatory.  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  Penetangui- 
shene reformatory  1  A.  I  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is.  I  think  there  is  a  very  efficieik' 
Btaff  there,  and  they  have  the  reformation  of  the  boys  at  heart,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in 
in  this  way  :  The  guards  are  apt,  and  do  in  fact,  try  to  stand  in.  well  with  the  boys,  and 
by  doing  so  they  have  less  trouble  with  them.  If  a  guard  has  much  trouble  with 
the  boys,  his  dismiEsal  would  take  place.  The  authorities  would  regard  him  as  a  man 
who  cannot  get  on  with  the  boys,  and  consequently  a  guard  is  apt  to  be  lenient  in  a 
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said,  ..  Well,  the  guai^ls  gave  U  to  L ''  Th?«  w''™  "''^«"''*'  ^'''«  '"'»  when  qu  Sned 
the  guards  were  apt  to  bVtheco„«d««<=eotriZ '"'%"• '^  ^^'''  "«'«  "^^'^^^  '-^  "'S 
find  them  chewing  tobacco  in  all  d^rectbns  hohtll  """^  "  ''  ""  "ncommon  thinrj  to 
than  the  other  boys.  ™c"on8.     it  obtains  more  amongst  the  Catholic  boys 

Dr.    ROSEBRUOH. 

reading  on  the  Sunday  instead  of  in  f k«  «i  a^'sableness  of  employing  the  bovs  in 

I  would  be  glad  if  attLtion  were  direcL^JrsolCr'  '  ^^'^'  '''"'  ''  ef„phasiz7thS 
difficulty  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  '  '^  *'""^  ""«  might  get  rid  of  thi«  terrible 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

submli:X'nri\tSt;tpr^^^^^^  ^-^^^-  -a  general  way  and 

concurrence,  more  especially  th^se  rS Ao  Sun^^'°''  T  f^*'  *'''^  ^"'^^^  have  their 
spending  the  Sur.day*^  w/would  thus  St  tfm  Jh?  '°''°°'  '^'*''^''  ^"^  ^  the  mode  of 
chaplains.    A.  When  I  go  back  I  wi.rta'SrtLt^tL^TveT^th^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^- 


James  Massie.  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  re-called. 
Hon.  Mr.  JJrurv. 

.llxl^sroltvattn^^^^^^^^^  to  Great  Britain  you 

there.  Would  you  describe  it  ?  A  I  had  s  T 3  jr''"  °^  ?'^"'^«  ^''^  P"«°°«>-« 
that  crime  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  EaSand  ^nfr  after  year,  s  atements  to  the  eflect 
was  the  system  of%rison  man^geiFthat  was^^^^  ?  '^t'^  ""y^^'*  ^J»«ther  it 

means  adopted  for^reventinrt^  crim^nr  rank-  ?'''^'^''^  ^'?  this  decrease  or  the 
Jirainution  of  crime  between  187slnr.ki/^^^  being  constantly  recruited.  The 
in  England  and  ^y^^^:l:Vo%lttl^^^^^^  '"^  ''''^^'  ^^^  ^^'^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

A   ^lo:^LLXZt7Z^,.^^^^^^^  retui.nsmean1 

They  n^ake  it.  as  I  learn  from  them,  a  sort  of  sHd  niscalt  T  '^V«*'"«*»d  upwards, 
but  some  time  since  they  included  men  for  two  vear'^^l'i  ^'""^"^  '^  ""*'  ^''  y^*"' 
the  English  government  took  over  the  mana^ment  of  fb«  •^'"'1'  *'  °°'^^''=*«-  Si'^ce 
principle  of  these  things,  and  a  man  would  £?«!  u  P"''?'''  *^«^  ^^^^^  changed  the 
years  as  he  would  if  he'^ez^  sentencedX  te„  Whe'nVrr,"?!"""  ^^°*^°^^^^  '''  *-" 
work.  I  never  saw  a  lower  stratum  of  society  throughout  Fn'f  ^^'^^J  ^  «°'^'"«nced 
saw  m  Liverpool.  I  saw  more  61th  unwS  woTi.  ^"f'*"^ /"d  Scotland  than  I 
streets  of  Liverpool  than  I  saw  anXTl  ^nt  tu!  T'"'')'^'i^^'^^  ^^  the  lower 
q.ute  appalling.  I  concluded  from^St  I  aJw^n  LWernooUK  M  ^''^  ^^^  P°^«'*3'  was 
left  wandering  about  the  streets  was  enormous  and  thTth^^  *^'  °"'"^'''  "^  ''^^^''^ 
classes  a  very  large  amount  of  destitutiorand  a  very  ar-  . ''*' **"''i'^''  *•*'  ''°'"'"' 
aii.l'^J'!^'^^-^  --on  the  streets^TaVh^L^rthrd:"  ,l^t"^°'  '""^ 

the  superintendent  of  the  detecti^ve  ^^P^r.^ZS'^Lt'^%':::,'Zlt:o^%:^^ 
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amount  of  information.     I  then  visited  first  of  all  Mrs.  Meredith's  missions — the  Nino 
Elms  Misbion — for  women  who  were  rescued   at  the  prison  gates.     I  learned  from  Mrs. 
Meredith  that  the  number  of  women  reclaimed,  who  had  once  fallen  into  crime,  was  very 
small.     Everything  was  being  done  that  could  be  done,  but  still  the  result  was  not  very 
great     On  the  following  day  I  visited   the  home  for  orphan  children.     They  had  a 
number  of  homes  each  containing  about  ten  children  in  the  charsfe  of  a  mother.     Th(!s.> 
places  are  just  as  like  homes  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.     Everything  is  clean  and 
very  comfortable ;  plain  so  far  as  the  dietary  is  concerned,  but  with  sufficient  ornamenta 
tion  about  them  to  make  the  children  feel  that  they  are  homes  for  them.     These  children 
were  all  girls.     They  are  picked  up  from  the  courts  or  wherever  they  are  found  wandering 
about  uncared  for.     When  a  child  is  brought  by  the  police  into  the  court  the  magistrate 
asks  if  anyone  will  take  care  of  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Meredith's  agent  volunteers  to  take 
it.     The  agent  makes  enquiry,  traces  the  source  from  whence  the  child  came,  gets  from  it 
the  place  of  its  birth,  and  learna  something  of  its  history  ;  and  if  it  is  thought  better 
upon  enquiry  that  the  child  should  be  kept  away  from  its  associations  they  keep  it.     If 
the  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  people  who  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  child  it 
may  be  restored  to  them.     They  keep  girls  in  these  homes  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  they  teach  them  housekeeping,  cooking,  knitting,  sewing  and  so  on, 
and  then  find  them  situations.     They  correspond  with  them  as  long  as  possible  after- 
wards.    Mrs.  Meredith's  assistant  at  this  institution  told  me  that  they  kept  a  very  close 
record  of  them,  and  that  they  knew  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  fairly  settled  in  life 
and  doing  well ;  a  great  many  of  them  were  rescued.     Of  course,  these  homes  were  only 
one  of  many  similar  systems  in  England.     They  are  supported  by  private  subscription 
and  by  grants  from  the  government.     I  went  to  Edinburgh  after  this,  and  1  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Henderson,  superintendent  of  police  in  that  city.     He  confirmed  the  state- 
ment that  crime  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  he  thought  that  this  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  enforced  the  school  regulations  there.     They  have  no 
truants.     In  addition  to  this,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  children  of  the  poor.    A 
whole  army  of  philanthropists  and  missionaries  visit  their  homes  and  make  provision  for 
them.     I  asked  him  if  there  was  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  now  the  brutalify  that  we 
used  to  associate  with  it  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect ;  that  there  was  nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  it 
now  as  there  was  at  the  time  I  referred  to ;  that  the  tone  of  the  people  was  improved ; 
that  in  former  years  it  was  quite  a  venture  to  go  through  some  parts  of  Edinburgh— the 
Oanongate  and  the  Cowgate,  for  instance — but  this  is  not  the  case  now.     At  all  hours  1 
saw  people,  some  the  worse  for  liquor   and  others  not,  in   these  lower  streets,  and  I 
mingled  with  them,  but  they  never  interfered  with  me.     I  conversed  with  mechanics  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  information  about  their  private  life.     I  found  them  ready  to  respond 
to  the  application  I  made  to  them  for  information.     I  asked  a  mechanic  why  so  many 
visited  tap-rooms  on  Saturday  and  other  evenings.     His  explanation  to  me  was  this ; 
"  You  know  I  work  hard  all  day  and  when  I  go  home  in  the  evening  my  wife  don't  care 
to  read,  and  I  can't  read  very  much.     If  I  sit  down  to  read  I  fall  asleep,  and  if  I  go  out 
and  spend  the  evening  in  one  of  these  rooms  I  can  hear  the  news.     The  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  comfortable,  and  with  a  pint  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whiskey  my  wife  and  I  can 
pass  a  very  comfortable  evening.     There  is  a  deal  of  talking  going  on,  and  we  just  stay 
there  to  hear  the  news  until  tim«  to  go  home  to  bed."     I  said  to  him,   "  You  require 
physical  employment,  and  you  require  sleep,  but  you  also  need  something  else."     He  said, 
••  Yes,  these  don't  fill  up  the,  sum  of  life,  I  want  something  morp.     My  wife  goes  with 
me  and  takes  the  child  along."     I  found  many  thousands  spent  their  evenings  in  the  tap- 
room and  did  not  become  drunkards,  but  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  drunkards  come. 
Then  when  they  become  drunkards  they  neglect  their  children,  and  from  that  the  step 
downward  to  crime  is  not  a  long  one.     I  visited  the  school  for  girls  in  Edinburgh,  a 
very  nice  institution,  where  they  teach  girls  housekeeping  and  educate  them  ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  report  was  not  favorable.     One  of  the  ladies  in  charge  admitted 
that  very  many  of  the  girls  fall  into  bad  ways  after  they  are  placed  out  in  situations,  and 
that  although  they  get  nice  places  for  them  many  go  wrong.     The  children  in  this  institu- 
tion are  committed  as  criminals. 
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Dr.  ROSBBRCQH. 

I  BholTa  fZ:XrJen^;^:Z  Zllr^ '    ^-  ^^^  -•  -t  so  „any  as  that 
went  to  Glasgow  and   vi  ited  the  itrK^^^  twenty  per  cent^    /then 

well  kept  and  verj.  clean.  Tl  e  sime  svIfL  i  m°?  ?"'°"'  ""  *^''*  ''•'y-  They  are 
parts  of  Scotland.  There  i/no  J„g  inirt^XTo  '^  there  a^  i„  g  jj,  ^^  ^  J^e 
tunity  for  conversation  under  anv  cEmi^n  '  ""P^^t'on  of  prisoners,  no  oppor- 
employed  in  the  kitchen  or  bakejy  S  Sr^'  "T^'  '"  *''"  ™^«  °'  ^''^  '«^  whoTre 
who  talk  quietly  together.     The  pKers  wL^^^^^  «°'P'°y«^>  in  the  boot  shop 

there  ,s  no  opportunity  for  conversatfon  tZ  ^  ^  ^''^''"'^'  ^""^  '"  »  c'>cle,  and 
and  the  cell  looks  inside  the  Drison  Th«  J  •/"'°"'  ^'^  surrounded  by  a  high  waH 
alongside  the  wallsjookingou?3' so  that  r^^^^^  "'^  '"  **>«  centre  and^he  SsTun 
the  windows.  The  wall  formSthe  bkek  of  the  Si  ^^A  f^"^'"  5'""*^  "^  ^*y"«''t  through 
corrugated  glass  in  it.     The  window^of  tht  o„n-  '  ^^  """^"^  "  '''«•»  »P  '^ith  heavy 

ventilation  without  opening  The  wTdots  Tbi  /'*'  not  opened.  The/secure  thorough 
perfect.  There  are  twx»  inlets  to  «v„^!  ,  ^'^e  8^«tem  of  ventilation  I  may  say  ia  u3 
air  is  admitted  and  thlfod  at  throZU"  '"'  '^"  °"*'^^-     ^''^"g''  ^^e'seThe  fTesh 

Q.  What  work  was  goine  on  thflr«  1  a  t  t  j  • 
were  working,  that  the  men  w^ere  occupild  ^t"  coi?fih'  '"  T"^  ^'  '^«  °«"«  ^^ere  they 
nothing  there  of  the  foetid  atmosphere  that  youTndi„r  ""'^  f^''^^  '•*'^'  ^"t  ^  fo"nd 
fined  for  a  lengthened  period,  liy  permiwion  of  fh«  1  '  ""'i'  "^^'"'^  *^«  "len  are  con- 
the  prisons,  but  could  ^t  converse  wilhTe  °i  S"^^""'-^  '  ^ent  through  several  of 
upon  that  rule  when  I  wanted  toW*  a  ttleTtre'convVtS^^      '"^''''''  *  ''"'« 

is  a  b?iUn7wrn?m3rhtbeVhT^^^^^^  wate^-closets  ?  A.  Attached  to  every  cell 
door  of  his  cell,  and  the  disUnfe  the  man  hasJoTdT''.'  "'*'"  *\^  "^''^'^  "'^o  "nIoJS  he 
There  may  be  six  or  eight  closets  T  eveTbW^jrin"''^.**!!^'"^*''  ^^'^' ''«"  t'lo^k- 
looH  •  '  ""^  *''«  I*"«°"«'^-  When  a  manC^  out  to  tfc  ?*  *^^  ""  *"  ^■''>>»  «"«)' 
locked  m  again.     The  convict  never  gives  ?he  w^!/  "'"'*'*  ''*'  '"««  "^^ody  and  is 

warder  knows  who  rings  each  bell  andTcourse  t  ildT":r'"^  'T^^'  ^^«*"««  the 
lie  rang  ,t  wh^n  there  was  no  need.  ^  ^"  '''®  '^""^  'o*-  the  prisoner  if 

Q    How  are  the  baths?    A    Ths  h  fi  •      l 

and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  eel  block '"  T^!  n'™'  *'""'  ^'"n^ti'nes  at  the  end 
isolation  ,s  completely  studied  and  thoroughlylarrS'out"''"'"  ^°  '"  '^'™  ^'^^'i^'  ^^e 

count^ygIX,^:try'^a"ru:rdtJt^^^^^^^^  They  correspond  With  our 

as  men  are  sentenced  to  in  the  Central  Sn    ^Th!v  „     ^  "^  ««ntence,i  for  such  terms 
doors  of  the  cells  are  close  and  they  get  UghrfVo  J  the  nth       "".  °'  ^T. ^*°^«^«  ^'^^-    The      . 
them  the  corridors  were  from  twel  v«  f «  S    ^    .  •    *'*^'^  ^'^®-     ^  fo""d  in  many  of 
and  a  space  between  the  bTlcontrwL  cter?/'  vu*'^'-  ""''^  ^'^'°*^'^'««  P'S^nl 

mterfere  with  the  view  in  anjwa;.  n^hher  dfd  ^^'1^  K  ""'  T'^^'  ^'''^  '^id  no! 
penitentiary  at  Perth.     They  are  ;Am„^;„*u       ^*°P  *'^^  ^^ntilation.     I  visited   the 

where  they  keep  them  emK  at  ouar^"  infthr"''"'v  '''V'""^  ^'''^  '«  Peterhead! 
men  there  instead  of  800  or  90a  The  Sthin.  tffH'-  J^'''  ^'''  ''"^^  ''''°»t  300 
for  ships  of  cocoa  fibre,  with  the  excent.on  of  n  "ti  ^^^  ^?  ''°''  '^  *°  "a^e  fenders 
this  will  be  stopped  now  because  tlie?  are  JetZlfi  '«'  T*^?  ^""^  S™*"  »°^  ^°<»  :  but 
grows.  There  was  nothing  special  to  learn  at  fhen'' •^'^-  '^  ^°^''''  ^^''^  *•»«  jute 
interesting  and  they  ..ere  all  alike  ■!?«  Uem  of  Cl'.r"''*"''  .They  were  not  so 
prisons.  The  con  undergo  in  the  f?iSir«  •^'°'' uP""^^*""  ''^  »"  g™des  of 
gam  so  many  marks  .ney  are^removed  aii  the  sooner  7  ^''^'^bs  seclusion  ;  and  if  they 
such  as  the  penal  esUblishments  at  PeterheTand  P^  t'^'''  "''^''''^  P"«°ns. 
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Colonel  Campbell,  who  is  a  very  good  authority  in  the  matter  and  a  very  strict  diioiplinariaii, 
■eems  to  think  that  the  men  do  no^  get  worse  morally.  They  get  a  little  better  in  his 
opinion ;  but  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  great  work  of 
reforuiation  tccomplished  amongst  them.  I  supposed  that  it  was  not  the  deterrent 
influences  of  the  prison  that  was  accomplishing  the  great  work  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  solitary  confinement  was  the  means  of  keeping  men  from  crime.  They  have  soint* 
eflect  certainly,  and  the  better  care  of  the  young  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  decrease 
of  criminality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  it  come  to  this,  that  th«  work  of  reformation  can  be  effectively  carried  out 
with  juveniles,  but  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned  the  application  of  prison  discipline  is 
deterrent  rather  that  a  reformatory  influence  1    A.  Yes.     They  fear  solitary  confinement. 
This  kind  of  life  in  prison  is  what  they  dread.     I  do  not  think  that  upon  the  whole  the 
reclamation  of  the  prisoneis  is  looked  for  so  much  as  giving  them  a  wholesome  fear  of 
what  the  consequences  of  tlieir  crime  will  be.     I  spoke  with  the  chief  warders,  with  the 
ordinary  warders,  and  with  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  I  concluded  that  it  was   the 
deterrent  influences  of  the  prison  upon  the  convict,  and  the  great  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  young  from  falling  into  criminal  ranks,  that  caused  the  great  falling  ofi'in  the  oriminul 
ranks— the  decrease  of  criino  in  England  and  Scotland.     At  Aberdeen  I  spent  some  time 
with  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  and  with  several  of  the  bailies.     I  visited  the  gaol,  the  poor- 
house,  the  industrial  school,  and  the  Old  Mill  Reformatory.     I  went  to  St.  i-Jicholas  poor- 
house,  and  I  found  in  that  a  number  of  the  milder  class  of  lunatics— persons  who  were 
not  bad  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.     I  found  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  were  to  be  tried  for  ofiences,  and  who,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  gaol,  were  sent  to 
the  poorhouse.     Little  girls  were  put  in  with  aged  paupers  and  the  boys  were  put  in  also 
with  the  aged  male  paupers.  There  was  nothing  bad  about  the  surroundings,  and  I  thought  it 
a  great  deal  better  to  deal  with  the  |>oor  people  in  this  way  than  to  have  them  in  the 
gaols  as  we  have.     Then  I  visited  the  old  prison,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.     It  is 
remarkably  well  kept,  very  clean,  and  I  had  an    opportunity  of  conversing    with   the 
nrisoners  there.     They  invariably  told  me  that  it  was  the  last  time  they  would  be  found 
in  an  establishment  of  that  kind  ;  that  when  their  time  expired   they  were  not  coming 
back  again.     I  met  a  number  of  very  intelligent  men  in  all  the  prisons  and  many  of  them 
told  me  they  were  driven  there  through  force  of  circumstances.    I  went  back  to  Edinburgh 
and  visited  the  industrial  school  there,  originally  Dr.  Guthrie's  ragged  school.     I  met  a 
number  of  bright  looking  boys  and  girls  in  nice  clothes  coming  along  the  road.     They 
were  from  the  institution— were  going  to  see  their  friends  or  relations.     I  muet  have 
passed  forty  or  fifty  of  them  going  along  in  twos  and  threes.     I  went  over  the  institution 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  the  superintendent.     All  was  perfection  so  far  as  cleanliness  went, 
and  they  are  doing  excellent  work  there,     I  learned  from  him  that  nearly  all  his  boys 
were  apprtnticed  to  mercantile  houses  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.     They  went 
to  shipping,  some  of  them  into  the  merchant  marine  and  into  the  navy.     There  is  a  great 
dilficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  navy  now.     A  large  number  of  the  boys  enlist  into  the 
army.     The  fife  bands  go  all  over  the  country  and  the  boys  are  greatly  attracted  by  the 
music.     They  have  an  excellent  calisthenic  class  at  this  institution.     The  effect  of  these 
exercises  upon  the  boys  is  splendid.     They  develop  their  muscles  and  give  them  a  better 
carriage  and  bearing.     Whatever  there  is  of  latent  good  in  the  boys  these  exercises  help 
to  bring  out  and  fit  them  to  take  a  high  level  at  the  time  they  leave  the  institution  to 
enter  the  army,  the  merchant  marine,  or  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Q.  What  industries  do  they  follow  there  t  A.  Tailoring,  shoem'iking,  carpentering, 
gardening.  The  boys  have  a  good  education.  They  bring  them  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  instruction  they  have  in  moral.'^  and  religion  ?  A.  At  this 
institution  in  Edinburgh  they  are  Protestant  boys,  but  there  ia  a  Roman  Catholic  insti 
tation  for  boys  there,  too ;  it  in  quite  a  disiauce  from  the  city,  however,  and  I  did  not 
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Catholic  teachers.  There  Ta.  io  conS  If  »„  h  'f "  '.1'' u**""  Catholic  boy.  under 
reparation.  I  met  .everal  prrminenrKentlemen  of  th«  ^'  ''°  n  r^''«'  P'«'«"«d  the 
•  and  they  all  told  me  they  preferred  thi  a*/  *'',^  ^P""*"  Catholic  persuasion  there 
London,  and  I  went  out  firJt  of  a?  to  visU  the  ^om ^  ?« "«  Edinburgh  I  went  back  to 
^.L?"^'  ^r'"^''  °^  ^^'^  InsthLron  t  Farm rZm  Ittr^t  ^--'^»""».  -^th 
establishment  under  splendid  supervision.  After  dinner  th«  l^  •""""  *"  *''°«"«"* 
the  gymnasium,  a  very  large  buildini/    Th«„  t  I     J  ,       ^^^  '^"'"^  congregated  in 

smaller  lK,ys  sang  to  L T^^eusL  ^ei  ^"Z  ^f  !^"l *"** "^ 'r«« ""»''-••  «'  '»•« 
culture.  Some  of  the  boys  afterwardswent  thro  -1.1'".,'°"  ^^""'^  *°  **>'"  *"•»"<='»  o' 
ham  boys  are  such  as  are  picked^p  in  Jhe  cour^  *=«''«then.c  exercises.  The  Farming- 
courts  in  London,  and  when  a  ^fs  brou/ht  hit  /"  ".St^'^' *»>«  homes  attends  the 
take  charge  of  him,  and  the  agent  of  the  holL  «  ^  °"^'^'^^  »»«  <^^'  'f  any  one  will 
these  boys  as  we  keep  oura  at  the  Reformatorv  ThLT'  '^^".  )'  ''L"  ^°  «»•  ^hey  keep 
the  aje  of  sixteen  years  and  then  «~T^  ^V  ^^  "'■^  "■""^'^  '°''  '*»♦"•«  »"»«•  they  reach 
Each  boy  when  heKs^^hViirtioTJrrn' outfit"  VT''?  ""T^'  '''  ^"^-^ 
are  the  same,  but  the  boys  at  Swan  ea  have  narrnt.  w'  ^'^*">*  *''®  arrangements 

a  year  for  them  in  order  thatTheyLv^PrrJ,r.  "•'!!;'''  T''V*>^  twenty%ounds 
there  are  none  of  the  criminal  claL^  tE  I  Dh^  "."k'I  ""1  ^'"^^^^-  ^f  course 
very  beautiful  boys-240  or  2r)0  Sds  wUh  br  if  f  ^  *^**  *'  Farmingham  they  were 
Mr.  Clark  assures  me  that  they  are  ikTn  from  ft  !  ^*'  "1^  ''"*'"'  appearance  ;  and  yet 
-ystem  of  tro.tment  there  comJSy  trnstas  th^^^^^^^  "1^''".^°"  «-'«*y-     The 

small  number  of  the  boys  went  wrong.  '  ^^"'^  ^'^  "'**  0"'^  «  very 

ieavin^g  tt'i  3lisll^s'7;isS  rheteJ  forliis^h '^ V"^  "«^  ^«^^  -"^-  After 
One  o  these  homes  is  specially  i,^der  the  carrS  mT  wrtr"°"u''^'  ""^  P°°'houses. 
in  dealing  with  boys  and  men'  They  taL  Drisone.^[;fy/».  *  Y"  ^''^  "  *  f^'^'  ^-^^^s^ 
ployment  until  they  can  get  steady  emdovnfJn^ri      V      "'^I'^o^es  and  find  them  em- 

their  work  shops  aile  pIaiVarchUp";tSd1rrtZrv'^''^  '^V'  T^  P'*'«' ''"'» 
the  purpose  in  view.     These  lads  are  fm  nr«!li        '"  «^*''^y  faj  ',  but  still  sufficient  for 

have  to  go  back  to  the  home  every  nigSu'dSfet  °Thf  '"  *'"  ''I  '™«'»'"'  '^^7 
the  institution,  and  if  their  earniLs  are  mnri^L  «,  Jhey  give  up  their  earnings  to 
surplus  is  kept  for  them  untilTe^L:;:  TinrutilXethe?'^^^  -intenance^he 

New^ateTl;.tn'7bTtr^^^^^^^^ 

internally  but  they  preserve  still  one  of  the  oS  ^Lu^wC  ZZ'  IK'^  ^'''^  '^"''^'^  ** 
down  underground ;  the  place  is  just  1  ke  a  vauU  an  A  -K  *''7  "f .^^  *°  P"^  'he  prisoners 
had  in  the  old  times.  I  next  visiied  Honn»I^!  'p  •  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'"'^  °*'  P"*""  'ife  they 
very  beautiful,  and  it  is  kept  verylfea?  tS  ^T'*/?^  /'"'««  establishment  an  J 
different  from  the  others.  FendTr  mak^n.  ^  I"  ^"^."«^"'''  ''ork  carried  on  there 
ing  were  the  principal  ^mploymenr  ^^^2^  tailoring  shoe-making  and  cook 
prison  and  saw  the  tread-milf  fn  ;perat?on  PenZviS-^  '"'''?  Pe»tonvilIe,  a  convict 
were  700  inmates  when  I  was  ther^ "^nrrh^^rgrarw^TCS/"'  P""""   '"'^'^ 

a.  Jioi::^  55r^-  t;f  ^i^^-S^:^3^- --o^  -  ea^   They 

minu?esrrerfi^venttl?,:Ltusti;k  VcIT?  T  /''^  ^'^  «^-» 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  man  brde  hTm  Th«  „M  ''•*?''?  '"  "  ^"^  "^^  ^^ 
It  easy.  They  were  all  perspiring  terribly  when  Lw^LmT^^^^^^^^  ^°*r>""  *°  '*''' 
inthiswav.     Th«y  »ive  them  hrsa^  fW         i     T     f       ^hey  grind  their  own  wh«at 
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v'»ile<l  aniongt  them.  There  was  very  little  converMlion  going  on.  The  dietary  in  nx 
oeedingly  pl^in.  The  dinner  conaiited  of  very,  very  thin  soup  and  thii  bread  I  hav.) 
■pokon  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anomw, 

Q.  Under  the  Crofton  lyRteni  the  men  for  the  first  three  months  were  kept  on  the 
verxe  of  starvation  ;  if  they  behaved  themselves  the  diet  was  improved  in  the  iioxt  thme 
months,  and  after  the  third  throe  months  they  got  full  prison  fare  For  the  tint  thrrn 
months  they  got  the  most  distasteful  kind  of  work,  and  this  seenm  lo  be  i  lie  idna 
at  Pentonville  I  A.  I  think  that  you  can  iind  no  substitute  for  the  troad-mill.  Mothin^ 
that  I  could  conceive  is  so  sever<;  as  the  tread-mill. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  the  diet  as  suttioient  ?  A.  They  tolH  r  i<  it  was  sufficient,  but  it 
was  even  at  the  best  a  very  light  diet  indeed.  They  baked  .|u.>>.  u  little  bit  of  a  loaf  fur 
their  dinner  like  a  penny  roll,  not  much  moie.  Their  dietary  is  not  much  more  than  half 
of  ours.  After  visiting  Pentonville  I  went  to  the  Holborn  Union  Workhouse.  Tlitre 
they  have  a  Board  of  Oommissionera  who  visit  what  is  called  the  Union  one  week,  and 
what  is  called  the  workhouse  part  of  the  Union  every  second  week.  This  Board  iiD-i-tg 
once  every  week.  There  is  not  much  for  them  to  do,  but  there  is  a  capital  opportunity 
for  their  having  a  day's  outing,  and  they  have  a  good  time.  In  the  Union  part  of  the 
building  I  found  a  great  many  children  of  all  ages  from  infancy.  A  very  lax  and  loose 
system  I  found  prevailing.  Parents  might  leave  their  children  there  ;  little  boys  and  hig 
girls  were  all  running  about ;  and  I  saw  more  evidences  there  of  unclean  immoral  life  of 
the  parents  than  I  saw  anywhere  else.  In  speaking  with  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers  I  found  that  they  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  if  the  law  wbre  such  tliat 
they  could  keep  u  child  so  many  years,  but  the  child  could  be  taken  out  at  any  monifnt. 
Matters  seemed  to  be  very  mixed  up  in  that  way  in  England. 

Dr.   ROBBBRUGH. 

Q.  What  part  of  London  does  this  refer  to  ?  A.  The  vestry  district  of  Holborn.  Tiie 
vestry  seems  to  control  that  part ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  power  over  the  water,  '^.m, 
sewage,  and  so  on.  Then  I  went  out  of  the  Union  part  of  the  establishment  to  what  they 
called  the  workhouse  and  I  found  that  very  well  managed,  kept  very  clean,  under  tlie 
supervision  of  a  lady  who  was  admirably  adapted  for  her  position  as  matron.  They  ilid 
a  large  amount  of  laundry  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking  was  carried  on  bv  the 
women.  I  found  in  the  workhouse  a  great  many  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  ou>,'ht 
to  bo  working,  and  I  asked  them  why  they  were  not  in  some  profitable  employment.  In- 
variably the  answer  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  work.  There  are  ten  laboring  men 
in  London  for  one  who  is  wanted,  and  t  i  (hi>'>i  is  only  a  living  for  one  man  to  be  divideii 
amongst  ten.  'Vhey  let  them  go  just  a»  th«y  olt  ase  ;  chopping  a  little  wood,  and  doiiij,' 
odd  jobs  while  they  are  there.  At  thi;  Jia'^iiiHiio..  there  wouiu  l>ein  the  neighborhood  of 
600  men,  women  and  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Before  going  away  from  this  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  saw  anything  of  <  he  ; 
truant  schools,  or  of  the  day  industrial  schools  there  1  A.  I  did  not  visit  any  of  these.  | 
The  truth  is  that  I  got  tired  out  and  became  satiated  with  these  establishments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

0  So  far  as  you  could  see  there  appeared  to  be  general  satisfaction  as  regards  the 
mai  r  ;t  in  which  the  gaols  are  worked  now  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Not  only  the  governors,  but 
all  toe  warders,  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  present  system.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  I  wanted  to  see  London  life,  so  I  went  down  into  some  of  the  lowest  parts  in  the 
great  city.  I  put  myself  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  most  wretched  specimens  of 
humanity,  and  as  in  the  workhouse  and  in  the  gaols,  I  found  there  that  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race  were  the  victims  of  intemperance.  Intemperance  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  vast  volume  of  destitution  in  London.  There  are  of  course  other 
things  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account.     Wherever  one  man  is  really  needed  you  will 
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it  u.e,l  to  be.  wZ  K«  .^H  CL'lL    ^11  "  "*"'  °   °""u""'  '^^  ^  '"''  '"'^«"'  "°*  ^hat 
.re  .<.  ,„„„y  pooXui.       tjrd^L^uT     T^'  ^"^^^  "''°  *'     '*.*'"  '•^''""  *"*"'•    ''''•"^ 

Z,  r.    :    «     '•.Yfu'wou?;  r"'   '^"'.^"Pr'^^-dent  of  L  r^etecdveW  .1.  Lon 


Q.   Dofls  thiH  not  create  a  «pirit  of  dependpn.-o  upon  theae  aaencl^- J 
w.th  «o,ne,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  you  would  «uppoiI"  * 


A     ft  doefc 


A.  Oh,  yes  ;  if  they  oouJd  get  it. 


C^.   Do  they  geera  to  care  to  do  any  work  I 
Dr.  RosEBiiunn. 

ii    Yoii  believe  that  children  are  well  looked  ^fter  now  ?     A    v«.    t    i  j  .t. 

much  larger  than  Vhey  otherwise  ZuldblT  '  of  arre.ta  and   con  vie, 

for  tru.n5y.  but  now  (he  nuXr  Uv"ery  great  ''""  '*'  '^'''  """  "°  *'''""'•' 


'^t^U  oUi.v!*!!"''  *1"\!  *•'"  f  »"'«••  Hy«tem  h.«  be,   ,  effective  in  reducing  crime  ( 
It  18  c  aimed,  aH  1  have  already  said,  that  the  ■  -l'   '  ,"uung  crime  t 


•llular  system  has  a  great  deal  to 


Yes. 
o  With  the  decrease  of  criminality  since  1878. 

The  CHAIR.MAN. 
Dr.  RoARRRfTng 
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sioners  appointed,  who  would  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  prisons  ;  and  Bta\«  institutions 
of  that  character.  The  board  to  be  somewhat  analagous  to  what  they  have  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  ;  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  for  five  years  ;  to  consist  of  wen  specially 
selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  position,  and  entirely  non  political.     What  do  you  think 

u  u  J  ^  ^  ^°""**  ''***'  ^^^^  ^^^  *  '"**""**  •*'  commissioners  in  many  of  the  states  over 
the  border  and  in  England,  and  these  commissioners  invariably  look  after  their  work  very 
closely  and  do  it  very  well.  There  was  a  unanimous  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the 
system  under  which  the  work  was  done  in  Great  Britain.  All  the  people  who  had  given 
attention  to  penology  that  I  spoke  to  were  unanimous  in  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation.  As  to  our  own  prisons  we  have  always  been  under  very  good 
inspection  here,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  working  of  the 
institution  if  there  were  a  board  of  commissioners  to  advise  upon  matters  afiecting  the 
management.  Many  things  that  a  board  might  be  able  to  accomplish  cannot  be  done  now. 
It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  Government  and  an  advaatage  to  the  institution  if  there 
were  a  board  of  commissioners.  Not  that  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  present  system 
because  it  has  worked  remarkably  well ;  but  there  would  be  an  advisory  board  who  would 
be  able  to  consult  with  each  other,  instead  of  having  things  left  to  one  individual 
as  now. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  an  advisory  board  appointed  ten  years 
ago  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  Commission?  A.  I  do.  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  A  good  working  board  of  commissioners  would  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter 
You  could  not  expect  one  inspector  to  be  able  to  look  after  all  the  institutions  so 
thoroughly  as  a  board  would  do  He  could  not  really  do  the  work  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  board  of  comm'.ssioners  would  do  it,  that  is,  a  board  consisting  of  men  free  from  political 
bias,  and  not  trammelled  by  hindrances  of  that  kind.  I  should  anticipate  from  the 
appointment  of  such  a  board  good  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  a  general  board  of  commissioners  or  of  a  local  advisory 
board  for  the  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  and  other  establishments  ?  A.  I  would 
say  if  you  are  going  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners,  one  board  should  take  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Province.  You  will  get  them  more  efiectively 
managed.  You  will  get  a  more  complete  system.  The  board  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  Reformatory,  the  Central  Prison,  the  gaols,  and  industrial  schools,  if  they  are  to 
be  established  by  the  Government. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Would  you  include  lunatic  asylums  ?  A.  No ;  they  are  under  a  different  system. 
There  IS  no  need  whatever  -of  a  board  of  commissioners  for  them.  The  institutions  are 
entirely  difierent  and  have  to  be  conducted  on  different  principles.  You  have  to  work 
on  general  principles  in  dealing  with  pauperism  and  crime,  and  you  have  also  to  accom- 
plish, if  you  possibly  can,  the  reformation  of  the  individual.  I  know  that  if  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  system  were  to  be  adopted  at  the  Central  Prison,  I  would  not  like  to  see 
one  inspector  undertake  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  parole  principle.  There 
ought  to  be  some  property  constituted,  fully  qualified  body  to  deal  with  that.  If  the 
indeterminate  sentence  were  introduced,  the  board  of  commissioners  would  be  a  necessity, 
and  if  they  are  to  have  great  powers  imposed  upon  them  they  would  change  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  present  system  of  management.  You  would  then  require  to  have  a 
superior  class  of  government  officers  in  all  the  institutions,  men  who  would  not  be  eye 
servants,  but  who  would  be  thoroughly  efficient  and  who  would  faithfully  discharge  their 
duties  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  You  are  in  f-vour  of  the  cellular  system  1  A.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  it ; 
judging  from  what  I  saw  in  England,  I  am  strongly  impressed  in  its  favour. 

Q.  Would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  cells  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in 
the  Central  Prison  ?  A.  Yes,  we  get  a  percentage  of  men  there  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
associated  with  other  men  at  all.     Their  influence  is  bad  upon  the  disciplbe,  but  they 
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Q.  In  a  building  capable  of  extension  ?    A.  Yes. 

yes,  for  the  boys  and  girls  •  of  cour^  vo,?w^  n  ?  ?^°?  *^"  .*°  ^."  «^°P^d  '>«^« '  A.  Oh, 
saw  and  what  I  learned  in  En^nT  J<«  !  "°,^«™'»'^'*  *!>»»  I  ««>  influenced  by  what  I 
am  strongly  in  favoTof  L  s^raLn  of^tJe  Jw^^ '  V"°"'^  f*^"*'^  recommend  this.  I 
under  the^  training  of  thefr  TrSnlste    ,^^^^^^  ''^T*'-     ?*<'^  '^^'««  ^^^^-'d  be 

Supposing  you  had  a  board  of  comSonL'  ^t!^J  -^T'^  •  """^^^  ^  accomplished, 
could  speak  with  far  more  frlCsT  and  firmnr'^-?i!\?''u  "^«*«*ion«.  8«ch  a  board 
and  they  could  expect  them  to  dea  farUl^ffw'  ^  wu  ^^"^^  °^  *''«««  institutions, 
directly  by  a  head  who  was  in  thom„„hr  ^ff  *!^«'y  ''''h  them  if  each  were  managed 
My  ow^n  e^ience  teacLs  me  thaTttS^Xl^  m  matters  of  religion  with  the  inmais. 
indeed  I  do  not  know  but  itTould  be  beUer  in  lh„l  .««Parat.on  m  these  establishments, 
the  boys  at  Penetaguishene  so^are  «,r2  h„lli  %Pn'°°\  ^  '*'°"'^  ""^^  *°  ^^^  *hat  of 
boys  are  not  retained  after  siSLn  Tw„Sw^  .°'''' ''"*  "°^''"  *^«  ^"g"^^  «^«t«°» 
a  master  should  be  appo  nt  d  to  teac?  thenwSLh  "-fK-^rds  Penetanguishene  that 
beneficial  the  result  of  this  has  b^^n  t.   Vi.     •    ^  «al'?thenics.     You  have  no  idea  how 

boys  up  at  once  and  caltou^  the"  I'teS^u^^^^^^^^^  'r  ""S"''-     ''  '''^«  *»»« 

to  punishment  that  I  have  been  s  ronJlv  nnnn  J  n  ^,*'^°  ^  """"'^  ""^y  ^i*'^  '•««a>-d 
I  would  not  put  a  man  or  ^^ ^r^Lk^Su  i^J^Ti  5°  ^1'^  °^"  punishment, 
means   of    punishment.     Sometimes   th«vwnT      ""*•'  ^  had   exhausted  every  other 

authority  at  defiance  and  Sfrno  altLnlv/h. '!^  *'''\^°'i^  «'"  *^*^  «°d  ««* 
boy  punished  in  that  way  wT become  ^t^S^fi  ^^u-***''  '"°'^«  °^  punishment ;  but  a 
think  if  you  could  put  thlbovf  or^lT  V""*^  ^'^.  'y^*^""  ^»"  be  run   down.  .  I 

under  the  charge  ofa    sham  offiopr    «  7^°  f"  '"°''°"^  *°  •'^^^^^  incorrigible 

under  the  present  system  of  pEn2ment  of  coLI't'  ""'u  T'^  ^  accomplished  than 
without  reWting  t^o  the  ha,4  me'ri  have'poTen  oT       ""''  ''^^  Punishment  severe 

Yes.  I'do."  '"  "PP""'  ''  *••«  recommendations  of  the   Prisoners'  Aid  Society?      A. 
provilfl^'^Yt*^**  "'  '^°"''^  '^'^"'^  ^'^^  P"°"P>«  of   '°<l»«t"a»    schools   in 
provi^et-i^^Jt:;  r  C£ri  naSra  tX"  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^f 

Do  y?u  a^^rot^^tt;?;' rTef  1  ttakThf"""  '.^^^  ^  ^"^"^^""^^  ^^^-^  -^J-- 
certain  clSss  of  inebrkte  who  should  be  LlLT?  ""1*°^?  ^^^"''^  '^"^  *»»«^«  are  a 
time.  Employment  should  be  found  for  ^hI^.k'"'".**'?'/  '^'^^'^^  altogether  for  a 
families  while  under  detention  Thl  ?«  i^  .•*'"?,  '''°"^*^  ^"  ™'*<^«  *°  «»PPo"  their 
better  for  the  merLd  for  heir  Imiirif  Z^t"^^" '  'I  °^"  ^'  ^°"«  ^"'^  ^^  "-^^"'d  ^e 
tence  in  this  way.  It  would  cure  aTrelt  mL.^f  T'^  r'!u'  '?P  ""i  *"  indeterminate  sen- 
deal  of  poverty  ^        """y  °^  ^^^'^  ^  think  and  would  remove  a  great 

Hon,  Mr.  Anglin. 


the 
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have  to  be  a  resident  physican,  for  these  men  would  have  to  be  placed  under  medical 
treatment  as  well  as  discipline  and  work. 

Dr.   ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  leads  to  drunkenness  ?  A.  I  think  most  of  it  is  due  to  want 
of  power  of  will.  They  tell  me — those  poor  fellows  that  I  speak  to — that  they  are  slaves 
to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  leave  it  alone.  They  say  that  they  can  go  on  all 
right  if  they  never  have  it,  but  once  they  taste  it  they  lose  all  control  over  themselves  and 
must  have  it.  Many  of  these  drunkards  ure  really  good  men  ;  capital  workmen,  good 
prisoners ,  in  fact  they  are  all  right  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  I  have  a 
man  with  me  now  who  has  been  I  do  not  know  how  often  in  the  prison.  He  is  a 
tailor,  a  really  first  class  tradesman.  I  never  have  to  rebuke  him,  or  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  anything.  He  does  everything  he  is  told,  is  most  exemplary  in  his  con- 
duct, conforms  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  when  he  goes  outside,  and  his  term 
expires  on  the  first  of  January,  he  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance.  He  says  himself, 
"  I  am  better  in  prison  far  than  if  I  were  outside  When  I  go  out  nobody  cares  for  ine, 
and  I  like  drink  and  it  gets  the  better  of  me."  This  is  very  sad,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
true  with  a  great  many  others.  The  best  thing  for  them  is  to  shut  them  up  for  a  lorn? 
period,  and  by  that  means  nnd  with  a  proper  system  of  treatrii;:.',  you  may  strengthen 
their  will-power  so  that  when  they  leave  they  will  be  able  to  resist  temptation  and 
will  be  qualified  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  honest  respectt  blc  nieu. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  13th,  1890. 

Present.— J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin. 

Miss  Craig,  Acting  Matron  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  State  Industrial  School. 
Rochester,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  establishment  1     A.  Four  years  last  May. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  in  the  institution  nowl     A.  131. 

Q.  How  many  distinct  classifications  have  you  t  A.  Three.  Primary,  first  and 
second  divisions.  Our  primary  class  is  supposed  to  consist  of  young  girls  from  seven  to 
twehe  who  have  been  committed  for  petty  larceny  chiefly.  Some  of  them  have  not 
committed  offences  of  any  kind  They  are  in  for  vagrancy.  They  are  children  whose 
parents  are  not  responsible  for  them.     Some  of  them  are  orphans. 

Q.  What  is  your  next  classification  1  A.  The  first  divison  girls  are  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  These  differ  entirely  from  the  primary  in  the  degree  of  crime. 
To  a  certain  extent  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  morally  bad  before  they  come  to  the 
institution.     A  large  proportion  of  them  have  fallen. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  have  committed  some  kind  of  offence  in  every  instance — are 
prostitutes  in  some  cases  1  A.  Not  in  this  division  The  second  division  is  constituted 
mo.stly  of  those  guilty  of  prostitution.  These  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others, 
They  see  each  other  at  church  but  they  don't  mingle  at  church,  nor  are  they  allowed  to 
associate  in  any  way.  They  are  kept  separate  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  various  domestic 
departments. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  keeping  up  a  perfect  classification  in  these  three  divisions  1 
A.  I  think  we  do  succeed  very  well. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  no  fear  of  corruption  t  A.  No  If  we  find  anything  of  that  kind 
we  immedately  transfer  the  person  who  has  a  corrupting  influence. 
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room  where  the  girls  are  SlL  The'.Z7rJTT  ^^  '''^"'°°  ^as  its  school 
to  3  30,  and  in  the  evening  ?rom  6  to  7  o'cloT^  TK  '"'''"  '°  '^«  "^^"'"^'^  f™-"  1-30 
to  the  first  division  and  the  second  divLonJave  Jho'lT'  T^^^.J  °*  *«*'='^'"«  "  «iven 
the  evening.  °  aivision  have  school  from  5  until  a  quarter  to  eight  in 

corridt'r  work  asTu  ctlMrwhloh  t"  ^'^\^T^'^  ** '  ^-  ^e  have  sewing  rooms 
and  we  have  din^^g  r:l'*knd  SJtchen'wrk  ''"""^'  "^'"^-"  '""^  ""'^^  ^^  -<='^  °^«.' 

ding  ?f  t?e'wToIe  SifutioV?"T\S!'"'''  '"''^"«  ^'^"^^  ^°^  *^«  ^oys  and  the  bed- 
inmatt  ^rYerittl!  ^X^'mVe^r?;^^"^  ^'"P'°^"^^"'  '-  ^'^^  ^^^^e  of  your 
shoullorsa^lrfiti^^^^^^^  A.  I 

thinkV^far/i^tMs'tar  ^^V^l  '^f  ""«  ^-^"-^'^ '  A.  I 
ceod,  but  it  is  not  on  account  nf  utT^  ^?-  ,  ^  ^°^^  and  some  of  them  do  not  sue- 
that  they  are  ir^^mZr^o't  t^orlT^XZl^^:':  ''''''''''  '^'' ''  ''  '^^^'^ 
would  likr  "^  "^  *'""  weak-minded?    A.  Some  of  them  are  not  as  brilliant  as  we 

the  i?sti?,U:?  t"ldVn^ttnVw^\t:.?°1?  "  frequently  eome  in  and  go  out  of 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  wCth^y  go  out.        ''""'  '  '"'  '^''  '"  '^"^  *^'« 

ally  l'd^\?:Lltherto"ort^^^  ^^  generally  look  after  those  especi- 

but  we  sometimes  of  course  mfke  mistakes      ^  *"  "^^^  '"''  ^''  themselves; 

the  a?soit:;:teS'«'aThrft^^^  ^'°«'^  r'"^-     ^°  y-  t^-'^  that 

when  they  mingle  tCthlrtLv.^  J   would  not  be  as  good  ?    A.  I  do  not.     Sometimes 

sometimes^heirthouS^:;fXdt^^^^^^^^^^  ttdCt^cS'  ""'  **'^  ^^"^    -- 

cours?;  w''e\C/s"iitL"fsfr£'l^'rP"'^'!^  ^'^^^  "--"^  ^    A.  Yes.  of 

open  so  that  the  iSy^^^the  hTXL°T  '^'"^^    ■  Y'  ^^'"'^'  '^'°^  «»"  floors 
sleeping  room.     The\rttand  open^frnifht"'  "'  °'^'*  ''''  """''  "'''^  ''  ^^'^ 

wouldVaTairT^br'^xCwtldbrar''    ^-    ''•^"^?/    '-«-oom,  I  think, 
of  our  sections,  but  i/Jhe  Jo^s^X^^  yT^o^Xoriq^^^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  As  regards  tlie  large  associate  rooms,  how  many  would  vou  out  in  thfim  i    A   Tk»„ 
count  sixteen  in  one  of  the  sectionn  hnt  r  lhi..h.  it  lu  ^^  put  m  them  {   A.  They 

allow  such  girls  to  associate  with  others.     This  works  verv  s-atisfactoriir 

butitVuidt:era7rtrea?;;vtrrr«.r:ft       ^-  ^^--«^-' 
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Q.  Would  you  place  all  the  girls  in  your  number  two  division  in  one  dormitory  1 
A.  No,  I  would  not  approve  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  amongst  young 
girls  1  A.  I  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  parents  don't  look  after  them 
properly.  I  should  say  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  want  of  proper  homes,  and 
proper  care 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  come  to  the  institution  owing  to  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  f  A.  Yes,  a  great  many.  We  occasionally  have  had  children  who  come 
from  good  homes,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  Do  many  come  from  farm  homes  1    A.  No  very  few. 

Q.  If  it  is  known  that  a  girl  is  going  to  the  bad,  is  she  visited  or  taken  in  hand 
by  any  association  before  she  is  committed  here  1  A.  I  have  never  known  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  believe  they  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time  if  they  were  to  take  them  all 
in  hand  in  this  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  some  plan  of  this  kind  before  putting 
the  girl  into  an  institution  and  familiarizing  her  with  institution  lite  1  A.  Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable. 

Q.  Is  drunkenifess  chiefly  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  crime  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Drunkenness  producing  poverty,  and  poverty  producing  crime.  Are  these  the 
links  in  the  chain  1     A.  I  think  that  is  largely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  girls  who  have  go  astray  are  likely  to  be  induced  to 
lead  a  proper  life  again  1    A.  We  have  several  instances  of  those  who  have. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  supervise  them  after  they  leave  the  institution  !  A. 
It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  look  after  them  when  they  are  placed  out. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  any  large  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen  are  likely  to  be  reclaimed  1  Do  many  of  them  remain  virtuous  after 
they  leave  your  care,  or  do  they  go  wrong  again  ?  A.  I  have  not  been  in  this  position 
long  enough  to  pay  very  close  attention  to  this  subject.  I  have  not  had  the  means  of 
finding  out  how  they  have  done  after  they  have  left. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  get  your  views  although  merely  speaking  in  a  general  way.  Have 
you  found  a  great  many  of  them  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue  ?  A.  A  great  many  do  keep  in 
the  paths  of  virtua  I  have  heard  the  chaplain  say  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  do. 


WituAM  W.  Murray  gave  evidence.  ^ 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester ! 
A.  Yes.  I  was  appointed  on  the  20th  of  October  last,  when  I  took  the  plate  of  Mr. 
Washington.  Prior  to  that  I  was  assistant  superintendent  for  two  years,  and  prior  to  that 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  technological  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  altogether  1  A.  Five  years  next  Feb- 
ruary. I  started  the  first  shop.  No  assistant  l\as  been  appointed  since  I  have  boen  in 
charge. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  have  you  in  this  institution.     A.  G39. 
Q.  How  many  girls  ?    A.  134. 


one  dormitory  ? 


and  aecoS^LSs^'rc-^Se'^^^^^^^^  A.  We  h.v«  fi    . 

™nt.     The.  „  iave  .  „.„b<„  of  b.':Xl  "JT.  tT^^-J  <"  '"''"■"S  ,„pS;! 
Q.  H..evoum,t™<,to,.,„  .    i,    ,    ,.  '"°*  ""  "°'^''»'"  "'»■' 

have  one  instructor    who  looks  aC;wJ^f     '\*    «^P*~*«   '"^ster    there       We 

ment.*m:i;e;rcn.*es%h?rf"'    ^''"^    ^^    '^-crthe'^L  f  1 't i^H    "^'^ 
twenty-eight  boys  whoTo  ipaf«-Sdf  "''?  "''  ''^^^  ^^'^^''o  t  Soys      We  haTe" 

trnte.     W»  give  them  .  „„  „(  L^S'paiJ  n*'  ""«  *""»»  boys  .re  too  .m.  1  to  |..rn 
we  coot  te.eh  them  tr.de,.  '™'»'»8,  •  small  „„.tteriog  „(  „opk,  but  of  co„™ 

lW»g^.U  CktlLX*".^'^;'.^  t™'""""".""  '"y-  '-  •W.  t.  B.I..  thslr 
grnt  number  of  letter.  »».  .,  St  «        ""y  •»1">re  here  t     A    Vs.     r  1,  . 

'ett.™  ™.  to  ,b.  M.u.ger.  b,  boy.  .ho  h.v.  wi  tJe^Jtuti:.  "S^ 
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is  one  written  by  a  boy  who  graduated  in  the  woodwork  department.  He  saya  he  is  now 
earning  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  day  and  is  employed  at  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital. 
A  great  many  letters  have  been  received  from  other  boys  to  the  same  efiect.  Some  from 
the  machine  shop  and  some  from  the  pattern  shop ;  some  from  other  branches  of  the 
institution.  Here  is  one  from  a  boy  who  worked  in  the  machine  shop.  He  came  here 
a  tall,  overgrown  country  youth,  who  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  in  him.  We  put 
him  into  the  machine  shop  and  he  developed  into  a  competent  machinist.  He  is  young 
and  has  not  had  great  experience,  but  he  is  earning  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  as  a  locomotive 
engine  tender. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  in  connection  with  the  institution  1  A.  forty- 
two. 

Q.  How  many  boys  do  you  employ  on  the  farm  ?     A.  About  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  of  farm  work  ?  A.  I  think  well  of  it.  We  have  a 
class  of  boys  who  are  feeble-minded.  They  are  healthy  boys  who  have  perhaps  for 
years  been  masturbators,  and  if  we  put  them  to  this  kind  of  work  it  seems  to  suit  them. 
Very  (ev  boys  care  to  remain  on  farms  Moat  of  them  are  from  cities  ant'  towns,  and 
they  like  city  and  town  life  far  better  than  country  life. 

Q.  Have  attempts  ever  been  made  to  absorb  them  into  the  farming  population  1  A. 
Yes.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  boys  who  don't  care  for  anything  else  but  farming,  and 
they  do  well  on  farms.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  boy  who  has  done  well  on  a  farm.  That 
boy  was  sent  to  us  from  a  country  district,  but  boys  that  are  sent  from  places  like  Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo  and  Rochester  do  not  care  about  going  on  farms. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  boys  who  come  to  you  appear  to  have  cultivated  vicious  habits, 
such,  for  instance,  as  whiskey  drinking  ?  A.  Some  do.  Cigarette  smoking,  in  my  opinion, 
brings  more  boys  to  this  institution  than  whiskey.  Cigarette  smoking  does  a  great  deal 
of  harm  amongst  boys.  We  had  a  boy  here  who  became  actually  crazy.  When  he  was 
sent  here  he  would  not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  six  or  seven  cigarettes.  The  influence  this 
habit  has  over  them  is  most  pernicious.  I  remember  a  boy  whose  father  brought  him 
here  because  he  could  do  nothing  with  him.  That  boy  went  on  like  a  maniac,  laughed 
and  cried,  and  made  piteous  appeals  for  one  more  cigarette.  The  cigarette  has  some  drug 
in  it  that  produces  this  craving. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  any  objection  is  made  by  the  labor  unions  and  outside  industries 
to  giving  boys  technical  instruction  in  some  trades  1  A.  We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  we  have  had  a  little  in  finding  positions  here  in  the  city  for  some  of  the  boy,s 
after  we  have  thought  it  time  to  send  them  out ;  the  difficulty  did  not  amount  to  a  great 
dep.1.  You  see  our  boys  are  scattered  all  over.  They  come  from  dififerent  cities  in  the 
State  and  from  country  towns.  One  boy  comes  from  Buffalo  and  work  is  fo'.  ^d  for  him 
there,  and  the  unions  don't  trouble  to  ask  any  questions  about  the  matter. 

Q  How  many  institutions  have  you  altogether  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  reforma. 
tory  work  t  A.  We  have  two  more,  one  at  Kandall's  Island  and  the  other  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  are  called  reformatories.  The  only  difference  between  this  institu- 
tion and  those  other  two  is  that  our  boys  are  taught  trades.  They  don't  teach  them  trades 
at  the  other  institutions.  Of  course  they  have  work  of  some  kind,  knitting,  cleaning  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  that  they  care  for  ?  A.  I  think  the  population 
at  Randall's  Island  Reformatory  is  between  700  and  800,  and  I  think  that  in  the  juvenile 
asylum  in  New  York  city  they  have  about  the  same  number — 760. 

Q.  And  you  have  about  750  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  authorities  commit?     A,  Judges,  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace. 

Q.  And  the  children  are  committed  to  the  respective  institutions  for  offences  named 
in  the  law  ]    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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fit  to  go  out.  ^        ^  superintendent,  who  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  time  a  boy  is 

Q.  Have  you  a  Board  of  Manacement  1  A  v«=  l 
men  who  live  in  the  city.  The  boa^d  rakV  rut;  Ia  7u  ''*'""  \^'''^  °*  «**««»  g«°tle' 
go  to  before  he  leaves  the  institut"  on  Th«  I.^?'  •  ^  ^^^^.  '"^  **^**  *  ^y  »>««  »  home  to 
is.  or  whether  the  boy  has  Tny  home  or  not  ^^Jf'^l'^'^^'^^t.gates  what  kind  of  a  home  it 
parents  and  they  sign  an  agreeS  and  ;«n5^  ^lu  ''""^  ^'^  P*P«"  "^  «««*  to  his 
boy's  fare  home.     TLweTeHStU  are  iu^^^^^^^  '°  W  the 

tution.     If  he  does  not  do  r  ght  w?  brini  h^^.  K    u  ^''^'^''^^  ^^  *°  '««^«  t'^^  '»««" 
homes  of  the  boys  and  keens  ur,  rZLl    i  ^'^''^  *«""•     T*»«  chaplain  visits  the 

distance  the  chaplain  iSbsfhrS"^^^^^^^^^  '"''''-  •  V^'  "^y  —  ^-m  a 

He  travels  a  go^d  deal,  makes  enquiries  anTatS!  W  ^^"""II  "V  *''*'  ''*"^'  °*  *>>«  State. 


o„„  2i„x^r»'.S'i*i,zrr,Sir  "-'°-'"^"' '"  ^•~'=' 


A.  No; 


.hall  go,  but  the  chapWn  determS  whetLrh.  ^Sl        J"«™"«»  'k,  time  th,  boy 

p..oi?d,s  s.7c,;;«';''rii;ttr  „^^  £.1;:  t"  t\  *■  ^"  '-^  -  "■ 

moment  he  Upsee  into  criminal  oonmr       '  '^  "'  *"  ""'"^  *  '^'  '"»''  'h» 

Q.  What  number  of  recommittals  have  vou  I    A    We  n.n„.>         .1,  . 
recommittals.     We  brin«  all  back  who  ^^^^oZVe t^t^i^^XelZ^^^^^^^ 

cent.,lXtr:ts^X^rgr^^^     ,tlS[\'  -^^^  r  -^  '-^  ^«  p- 

committed  faults,  and  others  because  they  have  Sbldlv  ^rr'.'    T''''  '^'^  ^""'^ 
their  parents  have  not  treated  them  as  they  ought  to  do.       ^   Pl«c«d-because  perhaps 

Q.  Have  you  power  of  apprenticing  under  the  statute  ?     A     v        u  . 
apprenticed  many.    We  have  onlv  annlifld  it  7n  ♦»!»      u  ■  ^'^^  '  ^"*  ^«  have  not 

cZs  they  have  done  weS    TK^fowed  tZ^^  "^  T  ""''^  ^'""'''''  ^"^  ^^  ^^^y 
situation  and  if  a  boy  is  not  suited  wfti  a   itraer  ""'"  t  ^^'^  ^ 

whoever  he  may  be.  he  can  be  changed  by  consulS  with  the  chaplain    "  '"'"«  '°'' 

chang^ofp7aS?hI  on7iSef  °1!  ^^s.  *''  *"''"'"^^  ^'  '^«  ''^«"*"*'-  ^^  '^^  --ts  a 

one  i?.ttSLfr  Ty^'""  ''  *''  ^'"'^  "  ''^'^''^^^'y  -"^"-o-  -«1  the  age  of  twenty. 

State'^ETfrrmltr/^r  To 'dTffeJe'nr  W'f  r'^  ^^r"*^.  ''«*^*  -*»»  -  *he  New  York 
Wwha^thesy^tLtafSj^r^liTo^^^^^^^^^ 
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^.uJ^'     ?  **^^'Vu°  '  ''''''^"  °^  Reformatories  or  industrial  schools  for  juvenile 

TZT'  ""  ^r^l^  protectories?  A.  There  are  no  others  under  the  direct  conS 
of  the  government.  There  is  a  protectory  at  Westchester,  and  one  at  Buflfalo.  but  these 
are  under  the  Roman  Catholics.  "uui»io,  uui  mese 

TJ.«.^"  ^*"*  ?PP0jnt«  the  board  of  this  institution?  A.  The  governor  of  the  Stato 
They  are  appointetl  for  four  years.  Most  of  the  board  are  held  ovir  ;  that  is,  the  mem  be  s 
who  have  retired  have  been  retained  for  the  present,  for  there  have  been  some  changes" 

1  do  not  think  that  the  governor  wishe,  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  ooard  just 
now*  •' 

Q.  Do  they  hold  their  meetings  in  the  institution  ?    A.  Yes,  once  a  month. 

Ar.r.Ji  ^''**  "'•«  .t'l^  ""PPosed  to  do?  A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  committee  work 
InnV  ™"  T  ""S-V"*  committee  are  supposed  to  visit  the  institution  once  a  week  and 
Z^l^T  M'  ''^"^•t''''^-,  J*»«  discharging  committee  look  after  the  discharges,  and  the 

.^  Ho  -i^l?'  ■?'""•  °^  ^^''-  ^''^"  *''«'«  '«  *•»«  *'''~'»  committee,  which  has  entirev 
to  do  with  the  educational  matters.     There  is  a  building  committee  which  looks  after 

wur?!K°°    '"f"''''  a  sanitary  committee  which  attends  t-o  everything  affecting  the 

td  \l1ethrng  Xi.  '''"  "  *  ^-'^-'oKi-l  committee  which  direct!   the  trining 


Q.  Can  these  gentlemen  alter  the  systems  that  exist  in  the  institution? 
they  can  make  orders  for  whatever  alterations  may  be  deemed  advisable 


A.  Yes; 


Q.  Who  has  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  and  the  doctor  ?    A.  The  board 
SMvicTcommisTion  ^^^  ^''^^^  committee  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  Civil 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  chief  instructor?    A.  The  technological  committee. 

♦an^S;  ??P?''u^  an  improper  man  was  appointed,  what  steps  would  you  us  thesuperin 
tendent  take  to  have  the  mistake  rectified?  A.  I  would  report  at  once  to  the  prSent 
ri^rlnSnt.         ^  '  generally  approves  of  the  recommendations  madfby  the 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  fuller  authority  over  the  officers,  and  be  able 

or  ^o^Mir^c!:;r:s«;t'^^ 

me  some  little  time  as  things  are  at  present.      For  instance,  as  regards  one  of  the 
Zu^^Z"  °^*^  technological  branch,  it  would  be  difficult.     I  would  have  to  bring 
matter  before  the  chairman  and  enquiries  would  have  to  be  made,  and  there  woufd  be 
some  delay  and  trouble  in  that  way.  wuum  oe 

Q.  Have  you  power  to  suspend  an  officer  who  acts  improperly  ? 
beyond  making  representations  to  the  board.  f    r     j 


A.  I  have  no  power 


Q.  Who  appoints  the  chaplains  ?    A.  The  board. 
Q.  How  many  have  you  ?    A.  Two,  one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic. 
abou?th?ee'^eZ  ^*''*  ^''^  ^'''"''  "^"^^"^  ^"^  ^°  ^^'"^     ^-  ^'^^y  ^^ve  been  here 

Q   Do  you  consider  it  better  to  have  efficient  permanent  chaplains  for  such  an 

;SvrTr.h-'t'?-V*I!*^.^"u*^*"  P*''*'™^'*  ^y  »  committee  o^f  mTnitersTn  th! 
city?    A.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  have  permanent  chaplains. 
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itioni    A.  Yes; 


iave  been  here 


Q-  What  are  the  duties  of  the  ohaDlainBl  A  TK»  «k  i- 
pte  and  find  out,  as  soon  as  a  boy  arriJesTt  hat  ^f^Ja  .  1- 'u'  *"  ?"PP~«^  *<>  ^°^«''«- 
leave  the  institution,  what  sortXJome  he  hSs  t^„H  „^^l''  T  '.'*V">  "^^  '«  •'«»^y  ^ 
up  correspondence  with  the  friends  and  rnufi!^  ' «  fu  t.  °"*  *''®  ^"J' « '^"'o'y-  To  keep 
how  the  boy  is  conductinrh  Zlf  and  whlf kI  V^^  ^^'  *"'*  *'^'  ?*'«'«' *<>  "scertaij 
him  and  hif  en^ployer  if  he  irpTaX^L^':  tl'  L"  "Z"?  "I  -"«^T^"'^  '«'-- 
the  Sunday  school.     The  Catholic  chftnlAinlToo-  «    chaplains  also  superintend 

the  Protestant  boys  go  to  Sundai^^sohcSl  at  tha^^  ZT  Z^T^"^  T''"'"*''  *'  ^o'clock ; 
3  o'clock;  and  occaai'onally  on  SuVd^tvlt'^hUTrlyt^^^^^^  '^^^''^  ** 

.ionaSy.^'Chrallrstwc^^^^^^^^^^  A.  Occa- 

presides.  -•   ™'®  °*  ^"8  «°"«*>"es,  and  when  we  do  the  superintendent 

Q.  Then  do  the  chaplains  hold  week-day  services  as  well?    A.  No,  sir. 

Then'letareo'tl^^Lltrn^r'o^ero^rlad"';*"^^^^^^  ''''  •'^«''-*-«^     A-  ^e. 
and  she  brought  a  great  -ny^^Jews^rh^^/^J^weTa^^^^^^^^^^  '^  — 

hands\u."P^^  ^""^  '''"'P'"'^^  ^''^  "«  "^^P*  f-l'y  occupied  1    A.  Yes,  they  have  their 

where^lSVT' TVe'/hte^tS  ri^h';'*''  '°  T"^"?  »  ''"^  ^  *»»«  --^shop  or  any- 

supposed  to  have  the  riiJt  to  senVo^  a  EJvZ^^^^^^^  «'''"5   °"  '  *»»«  ° '*P»»-  " 

necessary.  *  "'^  *  *'°y  *°'^  consultation  as  frequently  as  he  thinks 

dplinVeffeS  'IUV't  isl  hel^"^^  '''''  ^^'^'  ^  '^^  <'^^P>-»  has  a  bad  di. 
Instit^tioTiftTadtel'lt^^^^^^^^^^  f  ^etlMS^  ""^^'^^"^  ^'^  ^^  ^^ 

chapll?°i^tagtVL';X?ur^"^^^^  ^°  *^«  P---^  ^PP-'«  -^e  by  the 

advicliSttftS'ritL'e^^^^^^^  I?  ^'V^  >«  ^>-«  -«i  give  the. 

talking  with  a  boy  in  a  contidentJaTway  '"^''^'-     ^  "^^''^  ^''  "P  *'»  '^^  o'^'o"'^ 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  ?    A.  $2,500. 

Q.   What  is  the  salary  of  the  chaplains  ?    A.  $1,000  and  table. 
supertte'irnt.*''"   ""''"""   ^"   '""^  ''""*«"'^"'      A-  ^es.      They   dine   with    the 

assistL^^r^drawbackf  A.%\TilatS:k^'^^*^"^^^^^  '"^ '''  ""^^^  ^' ''^  -*^ -" 

up  literature  to  the  boys,  5;e  them  t^Wo  ^H  7k        ^"u'' P^'^^ 

influence  of  the  city  sSin^dings  is  bad  """^  '^'''^'  °^  '^^^  ^'''^'  "'^d  I  think  the 

from  ?heTe2er:f  ;i  JLtn"  V^erelt^VrreS'  f  ^"^  "^"^^  '''^'  '*  ^^^^'^^  ^^  -^-^ 
you  experience  heref  A  I  me^riu^rthrrt^ TJ^^^       away  to  avoid  the  troubles  that 

be  out^of  touch  with  the  ,.^:::^ s^^^ziT^z::^ ^^^^     -  - 

are  se^nt  Kht/a"  t medl^X'Xrthe"^  l'^'"""  -r-e  ti.es  /     A.  The  boys 
then  they  go  to  th^- ^Ihrorlrlte;  S:  fta^i  ^h^^^^^^^^ 
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.  9:  y**,*  J''"!  of  literature?    A.  Harper's    Weekly,  the  Century  Magazine  and 
penodicala  of  that  description.  ^       -b 

Q.  Who  reads  these  1    A.  The  boys  themselves, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  is  sufficieiit  exercise  for  them  ?  A.  No,  they  need  more 
exercise. 

Q.  They  have  no  play  at  all  ?     A.  No. 

Q,  What  would  you  do  to  give  them  more  exercise  ?    A.  I  hardly  know  •  in  bad 

veT  b  d^  °°  '^'""^  '°'"  ^^^  ^°^*  *'**'*'^*  *'"*  '"^^°°^  ''°*'""     ^^  '"*°'  *  gymnasium 

Q.  Would  you  have  some  one  there  to  put  them  through  drill  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  allow  them  to  engage  in  any  games  ?  A.  No  At  West 
diester  they  allow  ball  games,  but  I  don't  approve  of  this,  I  would  not  allow  them  here 

*i.  •^;-^!-  ^°."  not  likely  under  your  system  to  give  the  boy  an  idea  that  when  he  leaves 
the  institution  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  work  harder  than  he  is  doing  here  ?  A  We 
have  had  some  little  trouble  in  that  way.  I  have  suggested  to  the  board  that  during 
the  last  two  months  a  boy  should  be  required  to  work  nine  or  ten  hourj  a  dav  Ir  it 
be«er  to  accustom  them  to  that.  >  cause  they  will  hp.ve  to  face  such  conditions  before 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a  boy  two  hours  work  at  full  pace  than  four  hours 
work  at  half  pace?  A,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  boy  employed  up  to  the  fu  1 
extent  of  h.s  capacity  I  think  the  best  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  to  insist  upon  the 
boy  8  doing  a  full  day's  work  every  day  for  sometime  before  he  leaves. 

Q.  You  have  blank  forms  of  reports  which  you  furnish  the  boys  with  when  they  ro 
out,  and  which  have  to  be  returned  to  you  filled  up  every  three  months?  A  Yes  •  thev 
are  required  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  questions,  and  their  pastors  or  friends  ire 
required  to  make  certain  statements  which  have  to  be  sent  to  the  chaplain 


Q.  Do  you  find  that  these  requirements  are  well  attended  to  ? 
are  generally  made  very  satisfactorily. 


A,  Yes.     The  repcrts 


The  Chairman. 

«.™3;  ^^*h  ^Sl  ^^!  *''''  r""?'^  ^^'*^™  "P°"  *•'«  ^°y8-  ^°^  instance,  if  a  boy 
commits  a  petty  theft ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  his  parents;  but  that  boy,  no  matter  how  excellent  his  conduct 
afterwards  may  be,  is  kept  under  supervision  for  ten  or  fi.'teen  years.  Do  you  think  tlwt 
this  long  period  of  parole  has  a  good  or  bad  effect  upon  the  boy's  mind  ?  A  It  has  a 
good  effect  80  far  as  I  have  heard,  but  one  or  trwo  objections  have  been  raised  to  it  by  the 
boys.  There  is  one  little  boy  who  was  committed  for  stealing  $25  from  his  grandfather 
he  was  discharged  on  parole  and  he  is  working  now  as  a  blacksmith.  He  wrote  a  letter 
the  other  day  wanting  to  know  how  much  longer  he  was  expected  to  keep  sendin"  in 
tnese  reports.  i-  o 

IZlt  ^  •      i  **/''«^'^\^?«  '«  ««°t  o»<:     He  would  have  nine  years  during  which  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon   him  to  report  himself  to  the  institution.     If  he  wants  to  get 

IL  i  !i    \     Jk    f^^I     ^:  ?  ^\^^r^  brought  under  my  attention  I  would  refer 

wnnirrTu    K-   %        1'  *"u.-^    -^'"^  .*''**"  **•«  circumstances  were  explained  they 
would  release  him  from  the  obligation  to  farther  report  himself. 
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t»o  ,e.r,,  I,,,,  „  .„d  :,  .^Llrnt' S.  "  P««  ?J««'"  li«  not  ton  i„  o«.r.il«„  „™ 


38.     The  repcrta 


in  operation  over 


two  years,  but  welnd  U  y.oX^'^^^u^'^l  ^"^°'^  •'^"'•''"  ''"«  "o' 
WB  una  It  works  well  with  a  certain  class  of  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  DrdbT.  ■ 

The  Cbaiuian. 

Q.  I  •uppose  a  great  number  leav«  tha  «5to*.„      j  j., 

^uaK^- "- '- »-'  -- °ors,x.Tp",":tU<;?i' 

»o«M  wirii  to  go  bMk  ti  the  couatry  '    '"'  ""J"  "'"  """"i  '">">  He  coualjf 

«itr  ««.er.ll,  go  rigkt  t^i'  '""  "»  homM.     The  bo,,  wto  h.«  l,„„rtalS 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 
f     Q.  You  have  only  a  small  farm  nt  lo  — 

would  be  diiontonted.  «  "  l««ni  a  trade.     If  ,»  p„,  a,em  on  the  turn  Z^ 

■"ty  say  that  long  before  tU.  a»,So  do;,^J"  "  ""  ^''  '"  ■=<""^m«d  I    A.  "«  ^ 
™h  .  hang^dog  look,  and  1„  IZS^^iTZZ"  tT''  ""  ,'','1  *  «'«  ""/^y, 

21  sLr*n^:i;„^  :r 'i;:n»np5"'^f  ^^^^^^^^        .-^ 


i  i: 


learn  their  tMlcR,  and  in  thoir  promptitudo  in  obeying  order-,  and  conforniniK  to  the  diH 
ciplineoftho  inHtitution.  1  found  in  this  dormitory  h.;rn  ono  night  a  hoy  whom  I 
suspected  of  this  pnictica  I  wanted  to  put  him  in  the  .Mid  of  the  hall  wlu<re  ho  would 
ho  under  ohservation  and  he  did  not  want  to  come.  I  followed  him  pretty  closely  and  I 
(,uo.stioned  him,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  guilty  ol  the  practice  and  toUl  me  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  wanted  to  bo  alone. 

Q  Then  why  do  you  prefer  single  rooms  for  the  girls  when  you  think  the  associate 
syste.n  in  right  for  the  boys  ?  A.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  to  bo  right  to  turn  a  number 
of  girlH  into  an  open  dormitory,  it  is  not  natural.  You  take  a  lot  of  boys  full  of  life  and 
spirits  it  is  not  desiiablo  that  they  should  be  alone ;  but ..«  rogardn  girls  it  is  altogether 
diflorent. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  your  work  here  has  been  really  .i  success?  A.  I  do.  From 
enquiries  from  the  chaplains  and  from  my  own  observation  during  the  time  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work   can  be   pronounced  a  decided  success. 

O  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  your 
hands  are  absolutely  reformed  1  A.  I  believe  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  pass  through  this  institution  are  reclaimed.  The  chaplains  of  course  have  a  bett<.i 
opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  this  matter  timn  I  have,  and  from  what 
they  have  seen  of  the  results  this  year  they  are  of  opinion  that  our  average  will  be  evea 
Iiigher  than  last. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Htatkmknt  ok  E.  a.  Mekeditii  t  r  n    c„  /. 

chiId2rf7ra%nmit7iZ''r'  '"«»"^-»''°''  -ybe  adopted  for  rescuing  deatitute 
in  Jy\ZZ.lXt  ZZZ!r  '""'''  ''^^  ""  ^''^  -  «''■  -<^-  ^o-t.,o„  s,.„,.,d 

..r,  better  ntill.  placed  under  gL  hlie^Z^t^'dsTwlir''  '"'"'"*'  ^'''"^°'  °"- ''--' 

puniiL?::Si':^r^rt:r;:S''::s^^^  ^^71^  "M!-  ^hiid.  Hho...d  he 

effect  of  making  tho.„  „,ore  careful  of  tl.:  S  fn  the  JSre     ''•     ^^'^  "°"''*  ^'"'^  *»»« 

be  adrni^tl^dtre  3dtSrn;°rt^;^"'^''''^"  -''»•  ^  ^'-"'^  -^  o»«^t  to 

institSt  o\tLri;ii';iX*lf^  'T^^-  ""'"«'"^'  -•'->«  -^  other 

and  neglected  children,  who  tl.rougSe^o  ruiTn^fnr'''  ^'  ?  ''TV^  '•«'''"'°«  destitute 
are,  presumably,  on  the  road  to  bfco mo '' 2  .al '  ?  ™' ^^  ^h.ch  they  are  surround^Kj 
simple,  efficient,  economical,  and  m  every  e^  a  r.r'*'"*^''^'^'*'  '^''^  '^  "^  "'^re 
The  system  to  which  I  refer  has  been  inTrl  f-  ^""^^'J^y  ««  bleating  with  them, 
enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts  forTpwardr/fwerv  ""'^  '^'-^1-^^-  success  in  chJ 
there  under  the  agency  of  the  "  Board  orSt!t«Ph'l  ^f.T '  .^^  ^^^  '^««"  ^'''•"ed  out 
years  of  the  operation  of  this  system  abouf  -JO  non  'f     '"''  ^^^^  «*■**«•     During  ten 

the  courts.  iS  every  case  the  Cd  i.  no  id  oftZ'  '  f '1"^  """^  '''•°"«'^*  ^''''o^e 
trial  by  some  of  its  members.  Four  fifths  (or  16  OOo\  of  M  *"'*•  ^'»«/«P'-°««nfced  at  tho 
but  o  these  only  one-fifth,  or  4.000.  S  sent  to  initft."''  •*"*'«"«i-«'-«  ^o-nd  guilty, 
schools  ;  the  other  three  fifths  (or  12,oSo)  b.^L  jrstWl" tlJ''  '"''*  "  ^°'''''  "'  '"^"^t"*! 
merely  nominal  cost  to  the  state  the  holrd  hL-  .u  ^  *'"°"«  P"^**'''  <*m»''e3  at  a 
families,  and.  if  necessary  to  pay  for  t'eir  board  Vb^-  ^r''  '^  ^^"'^  ^'»«  ^'^''^^'^  '" 
to  one  of  the  institutions  was  about  Tsool-  ^^^  ^''^'^S"  ''"^^  "^  "*  ^oj  sent 

family  was  only  about  «5,  a^d  the  re  ulte  «;  ar  asThT k*^?^'  *^^  *  y°"*'>  P'^-'^d  in  a 
.^ch  more  satisfactory  in  the  '-r  re^^e^^ fil^llyt^^L^r^^^^^^^^^ 

Mass&usl'ttsT^^  ;lo'::t^ntVl%':S::;:r'r  °'r«  ^-^  «^  state  chanties  for 
September,  1887,  page  257.]      *  """^  ^™°°  Association,  held  in  Toronto  in 

offenL^'^rtrstt  ItttXriL^^^ariT^^,  TjTV-f'  *°  ^'"-"^ 
much  more  effective  and  much  ninr«  <.!l„      •    , ,.  "       "^^  ^^'  ''d  be  found  it  is  believed 

lo  ca.xy  out  tms  plan  in  Ontario,  would  require  : 

powetPsi^ilf;^^^^^^^^^^^  the  Government   with. 

at  least  as  relates  to  dealing  with  jIfyenL  ofllnders  ''  "^  Massachusetts,  so  far 


I 


(2)  Local  comniittees  in  the  several  counties. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  should  hold 
office,  like  the  judges,  during  good  behaviour. 

The  local  county  committees  might  be  chosen  from  the  clergymen  in  or  near  the 
county  town,  with  possibly  the  warden  of  the  county  or  the  county  judge,  or  both,  as 
exofficio  members. 

The  duty  of  this  local  committee  would  be  to  select  proper  persons  among  the  farmers 
or  other  residents  of  the  county  to  receive  youths  into  their  families,  and  to  exercise  some 
care  and  supervision  over  the  children  while  living  in  such  family. 

Qi  .3TI0N  4. — Any  auprovemenc  of  the  county  gaols  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  prisoners  1 

I  have  long  maintained  and  am  still  of  opinion,  that  all  classification  of  prisoners  in 
•county  gaols  is  illusory,  and  that  we  must  make  our  choice  between  absolute  separation 
and  cuntamination. 

Upon  this  point  there  is,  1  think,  an  absolute  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  persons 
who  have  studied  the  question  of  gaol  reform,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  association  of  prisoners  which  now  goes  on  in  our  gaols  is  : 

(1)  An  indulgence  and  attraction  to  the  degraded  and  hardened  prisoner. 

(2)  A  frightful  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  innocent  prisoner  or  the  novice  in  crime. 

(3)  A  corrupting  influence  of  the  worst  kind  to  all. 

The  separation  which  I  contend  for  is  separation  as  now  enforced  in  England, 
-which  is  very  different  from  "solitary  confinement,"  as  generally  understood.  The 
prisoner  in  separate  confinement  is  kept  absolutely  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  but  he 
is  visited  frequently  during  the  day  by  the  prison  officials,  and  is  furnished  with  some 
kind  of  occupation  (if  possible)  and  also  with  books. 

Where  the  separate  system  is  enforced  the  sentences  may  be  greatly  shortened,  and 
in  consequence,  the  cost  of  the  gaol  greatly  reduced. 

Another  benefit  is,  that  mode  of  punishment  is  very  distasteful  to  the  criminal  class, 
■and  will  therefore  prove  deterrent  to  them,  which  imprisonment  in  gaol  at  present  is  not, 
and  lastly,  the  great  advantage  to  the  country  is  that  the  manufacture  of  criminals  now 
.going  on  regularly  and  continuously  in  all  our  gaols  under  the  associated  system,  would 
be  effectually  stopped. 

The  large  number  of  prisoners  in  many  of  our  county  gaols,  as  compared  with  the 
gaol  accommodation,  is,  I  am  aware,  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  the 
separate  system.     But  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  might  be  largely  reduced  if, 

(1)  Young  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  in  any  case  sent  to  the 
county  gaols,  and 

(2)  If  habitual  or  incorrigible  ofienders  are  not  sent  to  the  county  gaols  but  to  the 
•"  Central  Prison." 

Upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  former  rule  I  have  already  insisted  in  my 
answer  to  question  3. 

Upon  the  importance  of  the  latter  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  replying  to  question  6. 

QoBSTiON  6. — The  question  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  offenders  against  provincial 
laws. 

I  have  Ion"  advocated  the  wisdom  of  applying  the  principle  of  "Indeterminate 
Sentences  "  to  "habitual  or  incorrigible  offenders." 

Our  present  mode  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  prisoners  is  as  costly  in  practice  as  it 
is  irrational  and  absurd  in  principle. 
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but  should  hold 


the  claasification 


T  shortened,  and 


in  practice  as  it 


I  venture  to  quote  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Natinn^l 

(l^entral  1  ruon  or  othsrwise)  where  their  labor  will   pay  tor   their  keeo    and  wI,.k, 
'rdlS..:'.  "'™''^'  "'"■■"P"'""-  ""1  "It-peet."     Thi.  i.  explained  t.  tapfy 

In  connection  with  the  questions  to  which  the  previous  remarks  r«f«r  T  »j,«„ij  ri 
to  be  permitted  to  append  an  extract  from  a  short  p*prw  ren  by  me  at  ttVeauesJof  ^^^^^^^ 

lTll'\m7r^'''T:''T'''  "'•^'''^  ^•*'  '-^^  PubHleVirtVatYouraUn   he 
ment  hv  ;bl  P  :        '^^^/.^bj^ct  of  certain  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Govern 
ment  by  the  Prisoners  Aid  Association  of  Canada      "  As  regard..  f.ni,nf„  .,llil   fvT  . 

important  principle  is  that  laid  down  in  the  second  retlutfon  Lr^.^^^^^^^^  ZTl 
be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or  cellular  system.'  Thews' now  I  tWnk  an 
absolute   consensus   of  opinion   on   this   subject   among   those   who   have^tudied   the 

nCrv  and  tlaf;r^  ^'  f  T'^P*^  ^*  classificatiof  of  prisoners  in  coun^  gaols  ^s 
Ulusory,  and  that  the  choice  lies  between  separation  and  contamination."  ^  ^ 

hrJnJ^t  *'■"?*"«"*  °f  J»^r"^  •''^''"'^«"  ^"^  »'^^y«  ««emed  to  me  the  most  important 
branch   of   prison   ethics;  the   most  intimately  affectin-   the  wellbeina  of  51^^!;? 

sutSfon't"'"!"'  '  ?"'::'  °°"^*  *°  "^'^^  withJuvenile°oMeT:L  I  Sint  a  ve^wis". 
suggestion,  as  such  courts  wherever  they  have  been  organized  have  benn  mna^  nolfw^       a 

LTnTb^  '^""^'^  f"'°"«  *••«  recom^nendation  HhT  rvenroffrdershould  'n^^^^^^ 
be  brought  m  open  police  court  nor  sent  to  a  county  gaol '     To  send  arunfort^,r/„  w 

£orrs"isi;rmitrd'^*'  f  t'^  r'^'  ^'''''  '''''^'  ^^^^^^oZ^'^:^z^roi 

prisoners  IS  permitted,  and  where  there  is  no  occupation  for  the  prisoners  is  not  «nlv 
forcibly  to  set  their  youthful  steps  on  what  Bulwer  calls  HhelaKrral' JL7f„TH« 
gallows,'  but  It  is  to  give  them  a  considerable  start  on  their  journey  To  SicTon 

"In  considering  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  offending  children,  the  Question  aa 
Thi^^lfrT^'f'"'ri  "8.*'*'  °^  P'''-^'^*^  •'^"'^  "P  *t  the  thrihold  of  our  enqui  y      In 

^IT^J"  '"  ^"T^-  *  u'*  "  ^*"*^*'  "^  ^«"  ««  ^"  «'««*  Britain  and  the  SSoriS 
states,  grievous  and  mischievious  mistakes  in  practice  are  beinz  made      On  t».„  in.  u     f 

he  responsibilities  of  parents  are  not  enforced  as  they  shoSVe  and  oS  the  othe^  S'" 

h75itvofrh""*''7rT^-^'""  V°?  ''""^'"'y  ^'^^  "°-'-^y  -nsTdted     ItfplaiS; 

hf«  H^,fv  !»,     ff!?*-!*"  •""«  "P  '^^^  child -carefully,  and  when,  through  the  ne£    of 

S,l^  {f\  ,V^''^  ^"u^  '^^  ^?"8  ^°'"S'  ^""^  «°«'«'y  «"ff«".  th«  parfnt,  not  the  child 

InH   J^fH     '^  responsible  for  such  wrong  doing.     On  the  other  haSd,  idi;,Tm provident 

and  thriftless  parents  are  often  too  well  pleased  to  see  their  children  taken  offTheir  hand! 

trl  scho!!;™T"  ?f  '""'  ^f'l  '^!'''''  ""'^  <=°™fortably  bestowed  in  a  home  or  indus' 
tnal  school  where  they  are  fed  and  taught  at  the  public  cost.     It  is  manifest^  wmn^ 

s^vpfiirfh*"  '^^^'T'  *"^-f^f^,^''  '^"^  «"°^  Parents^hould  be  allowed  o  5  eve  tS- 
selves  of  the"-  natural  responsibilities  and  cast  upon  the  State  the  burthen  of  ma7ntainr„ 
their  neglected  children.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  in  the  generaUn  ertTof 
thSr  ^'r  ?  *'""'  '*."d  administer  the  law  that 'parents  should  not  be  f 3aged  to  s^^^^^ 
iave  ™.rl ''T"''^'^'''"'' T.'^  when,  through  culpable  parental  neglecrthe  children 

tt:n:gtctcr£rsrxt£^^^^^^ 

met^to  the  parent  should  be  more  severe  S^th^Srortrfilfharbr  ^ot 
mitted,  not  merely  through  parental  neglect,  but  under  the  orders  and  for  the  benefit  of 

*See  proceedings  of  National  Prison  Association.  1887,  page  262,  etc.  ~ 
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the  parent.  If  by  the  judicious  infliction  of  such  punishment  the  parental  responsibility 
can  be  enforced,  and  the  child  can  be  safely  left  under  the  parental  roof,  it  is  in  every 
way  desirable  that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  away  from  its  natural  protection  to  be 
placed  in  a  public  institution  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  But  when  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  enforce  the  parental  responsibility,  or  when  the  parents  are  too  vicious  and  depraved 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own  children,  then  the  parents  must  be  held  to  have 
forfeited  their  natural  rights  over  tlieir  children,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State,  as 
parens  patrice,  to  place  herself  in  loco  parentis  towards  these  unfortunate  little  ones, 
and  to  deal  with  them  without  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  parents,  which  have  been 
forfeited  by  their  unnatural  neglect  of  their  duties. 

"  Looking  to  these  general  principles,  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  first  section  that  "  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  ag^,  not  previously  vicious,  should 
be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct,"  but 
I  should  add  that,  in  many  cases,  it  might  be  advisable  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  the 
parental  duties  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment  on  the  negligent  or  careless 
parents. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  our  common  gaols  can  never  be 
efficiently  and  properly  conducted  until  they  are  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  municipal 
authorities  and  pladed  under  the  management  of  a  central  board,  with  powers  resembling 
those  of  the  Boards  of  State  Charities  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Such  board  should 
of  course  be  appointed  by  the  local  government,  possibly  for  a  definite  term  of  years,  but 
should  hold  office  like  the  judges,  during  good  behaviour.  The  board  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  the  officials  of  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 

Two  conditions  seem  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  board  : 

lat.  That  the  members  of  the  board  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  duties. 

2nd.  That  they  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  local  government. 

"  Assuming  these  conditions  to  be  satisfied  the  board  «<hould,  I  think,  have  lart,"^ 
powers  granted  them,  including  that  of  the  selection  of  the  officials  of  the  gaols  and  other 
institutions  under  thsir  control. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  common  gaols  would  do  away  to 
a  large  extent  witji  one  argument  frequently  urged  against  handing  them  over  to  the 
local  government,  namely,  that  it  would  have  the  eflPect  of  still  further  centralizing  power 
and  patronage  in  the  local  government,  and  that  the  appointments  would  be  liable  to  be 
made  use  of  for  political  purposes." 
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chus'ttrthXSt'rt'Lt'S:lt«  r-^  -\-foma'.r,  institutions  of  Massa- 
the  better  admiLtration  of  ?h'e  p'r  ttion  sJZf-Tnd  a^^  A  tT""'  *'!  "°P^  ^^^  — 
for  the  prevention  of  drunkenLs  Td  Z  !^1  *  ^  V^"'"''*^  ™°'"®  ^""^^^^^^ 
relating  to  probation  officerrprovldes  that  °1         '■'^°™''*'°'^  °*  drunkards.     The  Act 

one  pe^on"to  perfo^M"/ dSiet  of'toZf '^''iP°"°^  "I!  '^"*"*=*  «°"'t  ^^all  appoint 
jurisdiction  of  said  coTrt  The  IppoLrent  7^^^^^  "'  hereinafter  named,  under  the 
city  of  Boston  shall  be  made  by  SrchtTTuluL  "  f  °?°"'  '^  ^'T  ™"'»'«'ipal  <=ourt  of  the 
assistants,  not  exceeding  three^  o  saW  p  obSn  -ffi  """"■*■  ^'^^  "^^  ^PP^'*^*  ««  "^"y 
purposes  of  this  act.  Each  probation  officer  „nn  -^T  "i  ^'^  ""^'^^^  *°  '""y  «"*  th« 
office  duirng  the  pleasure  of  ?hf  cTr?  .l^VtrrpSnTrntT"  ^"^''^'  ^•'^"  ^^^''^  ^'^ 

case  br'oSrh^^Ure  ^^^XtZ;^:^^;::^^^  T'«  °^  ^^^  -^--• 
any  person  convicted  by  said  court  be  Sci  „n^n  nrnK  f-     '  *?u  ""^  recommend  that 

person  so  convicted  in  the  care  of  said  nroba*-"  "«        *-°"  '    -    "°"'*  "*^  P'*"^  *^' 
<!ondition8  as  may  seem  proper  Probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon   such 

the  prSonUcer^:tTS^^^  -^^^f-^  ^J'-"  ^e  furnished  bv 

*ach  probation  officer  shall  keep  f'lH  recoSTnf  ll  "'  *"'^.  *'°"*^i*io»s  of  his  release  • 

placed  in  his  care  by  the  00.^^^:^^;^^^:^^  ^ ZderVhll  ^ >■ 

batio^nXrl-lrdl?^—^^^^^^ 

co„rt''in:eT^te%he^E:'of  artTon  ;^:U'-  ^^^f  °'  ^"^  J"«"-  ''  *^«  -P-- 
the  same  to  stid  justice,  and  may  u'pon  the  ord  r  of'the'  ""''  t"^  "'^^l*  report  upon 
son  convicted  in  said  ciurt ;  the  corensatinn  fn.  *''?""  *"''\^"  Probation  any  per- 
treasury  of  the  Commonwe^UruponTouc Ss  ann^^^^^^^^  ^' ^^^  ^''^'^^ 

appointed  under   this  act  may  also  nerform  thl  ^/P'^?^^'^  ^J  ^»\^  Justice.     The  officers 

section  sixty-nine  of  chapter'^  h^nSand  tenTv'TthI  pP^''^  °'^°«"  '"''^''^  '^ 
services  may  receive  such  compensation  as  fh«  Z^  l^  ^"^''°  Statutes,  and  for  said 

of  public  institutions,  as  theZe  m^  be  shdU^X."™"""^    "'  *''  "^"'"'"^^"-^r^ 

of  the'dutrrequired  0^  hfmVfhistrshril  "f?f' •?  ^  "f  ^  r*""«  ^  *°  P-^"™  -y 
the  Commonwealth.  ^  ^^'^'^  ^'"■'"*  *^°  *»""dred  dollars  to  the  use  of 

dutielfe^uTedohh^'etarSlflt^^^^^^^ 

relating  to  juvenile  offenders."  ^  ^  ""*^^'*  *'*^  P^-o^^ions  of  the  statutes 

S«,tion  10  repeals  the  several  sections  of  existing  acts  which  this  supersedes. 
Th.8  act  was  approved  May  28th,  1891  and  "took  effect »  on  the  first  of  July  following 
In  the  flo*/ore  ^fir«;^  of  June  19th   1801    Af.-    w   n   u  *.•  "» "^  »"y  rouowmg. 

Commissioners  of  Prisons  of  the  State  8^;8_.'  P«"'grove.  Secretary  of  the 
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ing  in  Boston.  In  1889  from  an  investigation  made  by  me  it  appeared  that  only  49 
towns  in  the  State  had  ever  exercised  the  authority  given  by  the  statutes  to  appoint  pro- 
bation officers,  and  in  that  year  only  29  such  officers  had  performed  any  work  under  the 
act.  This  showed  so  great  a  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  law,  that  in  the  report  of  that 
year  the  commissioners  recommended  a  change. 

"  The  theory  upon  which  the  law  was  framed  was  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed 
ill  each  court  in  whom  the  justice  would  have  entire  confidence  and  to  whose  custody  the 
court  could  saiely  commit  a  first  offender  who  might  properly  be  disciplined  without 
being  committed  to  prison,  and  in  order  that  the  judge  should  have  perfect  control  over 
all  the  i)robation  work,  no  limitations  excepting  those  (as  to  the  number  of  officers)  were 
imposed  upon  the  courts. 

"  The  limitation  that  probation  officers  skftU  not  be  active  members  of  the  regular 
police  force  "  was  inserted  Mr.  Pettigrove  says  "  because  it  was  believed  that  if  the  law 
was  properly  carried  out  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  work  would  require  the 
entire  time  of  the  person  engaged  in  it.  Moreover  the  experience  uuder  the  law  of  1880 
has  shown  that  police  officers  cannot  possibly  engage  in  probation  work  to  any  very  great 
advantage  and  at  the  same  time  continue  their  police  duties.  However  in  some  instances 
the  chiefs  of  police  have  rendered  useful  services  in  discharging  the  duties  of  probation 
officers  up  to  the  present  time." 

The  amount  of  work  in  the  several  districts' will  vary  greatly  and  it  is  suggested 
that  where  it  is  small  the  justice  might  designate  a  person  already  in  the  official  service 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  probation  officer,  Mr.  Pettigrove  says : — 

"  The  law  gives  the  judge  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  carrying  out  its  provisions 
They  can  make,  without  any  statutory  limitations,  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
probation,  and  as  the  probation  officer  is  appointed  by  the  court  and  holds  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  court,  he  will  presumably  be  given  the  confidence  of  the  judge.  This  will 
have  the  effect  undoubtedly  of  causing  a  great  many  more  boys  to  be  placed  on  probation 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  probation  officer  were  appointed  by  the  aldermen  of  a  city 
or  the  select-men  of  a  town  as  under  the  old  law." 

Mr.  Pettigrove  also  says  "  the  Act  carefully  avoids  any  interference  with  the  work 
now  performed  by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  in  regard  to  juvenile  offenders.  Any 
one  familiar  from  actual  observation  with  the  work  now  done  in  that  direction  by  this 
board  can  esteem  the  value  of  its  services  to  the  commonwealth  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  change  the  methods  they  have  established  under  authority  of  law  in  deal- 
ing with  this  class  of  offenders.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  probation  law  is 
designed  to  apply  to  the  older  offenders.  The  method  of  treatment  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  adopted  under  the  direction  of  this  board  for  boys." 

The  total  number  of  officers  to  be  appointed  under  this  act  is  57,  and  up  to  July  16th 
official  notice  of  the  appointment  of  55  had  been  received.  Those  appointed  were  said  to 
be  men  of  character  and  ability. 

"  An  Act  relating  to  tits  punishment  oj  Drunkenness"  passed  at  the  same  time, 
also  took  effect  on  July  1st,  1891.  It  places  the  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  strong  drink  largely  under  the  surveillance  of  the  probation  officers  appointed 
under  the  act  previously  quoted,  and  makes  the  conviction  of  habitual  drunkards 
more  easy  and  certain.  Practically  it  provides  that  every  person  arrested  for 
drunkenness  may  be  treated  as  a  habitual  drunkard  and  sent  to  the  reformatory  for 
the  full  term,  unless  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  "he  has  not  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness  twice  before  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been 
so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases."  The  first  section 
authorizes  the  arrest  without  warrant  of  any  person  "  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  a 
public  place,  or  found  in  any  place  in  a  state  of  intoxication  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  disturbing  others  by  noise."     The  other  sections  provide  as  follows  : — 

Skotion  2.  Any  person  arrested  for  drunkenness  may  make  to  the  offisdr  in  charge 
of  the  place  of  custody  in  which  he  is  confined,  a  written  statement,  giving  his  name  and 
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Jhf^ir'' ''"''""!'  *^«  l>«  j!"  "»'  b«»  «rre,ted  tor  drunkenn.,,  twice  before  v/ithiQ 
l^eSlnT.  of  r'  P'~f '°f:  "  '^•t  '"""g  l^en  bo  „re.ted  he  he,  been  tri^  S 

Errult  of'tJe'lnZHiT*"'''  S"  *^^"«^  °^  '^'  ''°»^*  ^-^^^  jurisdicSn  of  there! 
tne  result  of  the  investigation.     If  said  investigation  sustains  the  truth  of  said  statement 
the  court  may  thereupon  direct  that  such  person  be  released  from  custody  without  S 

courts  shall  direct,  concerning  persons  accused  of  drunkenne^  " 

.chS^eiigaSf i:^:^£-Zr^^^  SLr^^S-i^rS 

^o^T^r'^L-.j^Tioira  c^^y^^f  z  ^^,^:T.S-t'''^^  r^^ 

all  records  and  sUtements  receiv'5  by  it  ^atelaid:  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ehall  be  necessary.     The  compensation  fixed  by  the  court  for Vch  serviceaSsuch  l^r 
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necessary  expenses  as  shall  be  incurred  by  the  court  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  said  court.     All  records  and  statements  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  the  police  officials  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  board  of 
police  of  Boston,  the  city  marshals  and  chiefs  of  police  of  the  other  cities  and  towns,  the 
keepers  of  gaols  and  masters  of  houses  of  correction,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
house  of  industry  shall  furnish  to  each  other  and  to  said  probation  officers,  and  said  pro- 
bation officers  shall  furnish  to  each  other,  on  application,  all  information  m  their  posses- 
sion relative  to  persons  whose  cases  shall  be  under  investigation,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
Section  8  repeals  those  sections  of  previous  acts  for  which  this  act  is  substituted. 
Section  9  provides  that  this  act  "  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  J  uly  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one," 
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Ferguson.  Wm.,  Sheriff  County  Frontenac         ^*^'^ 

■Corbett.C.H.,  Gaoler  County  Frontenac,  (recalled) !^^^* 

Wright,  James,  Gaoler  County  Renfrew...  ^*'^ 

■Morris,  Alexander,  Deputy  Sheriff  County  Renfrew ^^^'^ 

Cameron,  John  D,  Gaoler  County  Prescott  and  Russell" .■■.■." ^[^ 

Hagar,  Albert,  Sheriff  County  Prescott  and  KusseU  ^^ 

ICehoe,  Wm.,  Gaoler  County  Carleton  . .  .  '^^'^^ 

Moylan,  J.  6..  Inspector  of  Dominion  PenitentlariVs!  Ottewa .'.;;; ff !  S 

White,  John,  Gaoler  County  of  Leeds  and  Grenville  ^^ 

•Smart,  James,  Sheriff  County  of  Leeds  and  Grenville         ^®'^^ 

Smart.  James,  Sheriff  County  of  Leeds  and  Grenville.  (^c'aUed)'  ■.'.■.■.;; SIJJ 

Macdonald.  Donald.  Gaoler.  Stormont  and  Glengsrry  ...  

Bogart,  Rev.  James  John,  Ottawa [\[ 363364 

ThoirpTOn,  James,  Sheriff  County  Lanark  .         ' 364-367 

"Grant,  W.  H.,  Gaoler  County  Lanark  .  ^'^^^ 
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McVitty,  W .,  Chief  CbnuUble,  Ottawa *  3-!,*"* 

Sweetland,  Dr.,  Shtriff  County  Carleton   ..^  .......... 376.377 

Pettegrove  Fred.  G.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  CommiHionert"  of"  "priHonV/liollon! 

MaiBachuMtts ^^^^^ 

Tufts,  Col.  Gardiner,  f=iuperintendent  MsHjachuaettH  State  Reformatory,  Concord 390.398 

Andrews,  Amoi.,  Superintendent  Palmer  Primary  School,  MaHsaohusetts ...  398  404 

Chopm,  Theodore,  Superintendent  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro,  Mass  '   mm; 

Putnam,  Mi88  Elizabeth,  BoHton,  Mass "'"     j(u,  4,, 

Wrightington,  Stephen  C. ,  Superintendent  Indoor  Poor,  Boston,  Maw 411  415 

PiLbury,  Louis  D.,  Superintendent  New  York  Penitentiary,  Blackwell's  Island  ." 4I8.42I 

Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Superintendent  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira  . . .  422.4'»2 

Bamardo,  Dr.  T.  J.,  London,  England ^33  ^^^ 

McCroason,  Thos. ,  3ui)erintendeut  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  for  Boys  . . . . ....."',         471-476 

Sjxjhn,  P.  H.,  Surgeon,  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  for  Boys  462  471 

McKinnon,  Donald  J.,  Superintendent  Industrial  School  Mimioo      475  487 

Mercer,  Robert,  Gaoler  County  of  Kent 4H74fia 

Meicer,  John,  Sheriff  County  of  Kent 400   <• 

Roether,  Samuel,  Gaoler  County  of  Bruce   . .  400^'"^ 

Sutton,  Wm.,  Sheriff  County  of  Bruce ....'..."' J^""*^ 

Dickson,  Wm.,  Gaoler  County  of  Huron joo  m^ 

Gibbons,  Robt.,  Sheriff  County  of  Huron Mft  ^ni 

Dickson,  Wm.,  (recalled).  Gaoler  County  of  Huron  .^... f)* 

Her,  J.  C,  Sheriff  County  of  Essex 

Kelly,  Patrick,  Gaoler  County  of  Middlesex! ! B02-503 

Glass,  William,  Sheriff  County  of  Middlesex..!.'.'.'!."."."!."!."; ^'^ 

Moore,  Nelson,  Gaoler  County  of  Elgin 008-511 

Brown,  Dugald,  Sheriff  County  of  Elgin  .!!!!!!!!!! 811-516 

Perry,  George,  Sheriff  County  of  Oxford !!!!!!!!!!! "'*'^*' 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  Martin,  Surgeon  London  Gaol...!!!!!! mIV** 

Niohol,  Hugh,  Gaoler  County  of  Perth !!!!!!!! 018-528 

Cameron,  John,  Gaoler  County  of  Oxford  ^^'^^ 

Bucke.  Dr  Richard  Maurice,  Medical  Superintendent,"  "A:y;;m  forlnsane!  London ! ! ! ! ! ! " "  ^m 

Moore,  Nelson,  (recalled),  Gaoler  County  of  Elgin  

Williams,  W.  T.  T.,  Chief  of  Police,  London  "'     ' ^ 

Nichols.m,  Captain  Joseph,  Warden  House  of  Correction,  Detrioi SJ'S! 

Gower,  G.  A.,  Superintendent  Michigan  State  Reform  School  ^'^ 

B  ■r^^ro.ti'ZS:^':*':-"^  ""■"'  -^-.o.;  a.;;,.;.,^.:::  ZZ 

Byers,  Dr.,  Secretary  Ohio  Board  of  SUte  Charities,  Columbus   '^It^^ 

Byers,  Dr.,  (resumed) °™'''* 

Dyer,  F..  Warden  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus,"  Ohio! ! 1!!^  !f 

Miller,  John,  Gaoler  County  of  Grey  588-697 

Moore,  C.H.,  Sheriff  County  of  Grey..  !!!!!!!!!!!".! ^'^ 

Sutherland,  Alexander,  Gaoler  County  of  Duffeiin  !!!!! ! **'^ 

Bowles,  Thos.,  Sheriff  County  of  Dufferin !!!!!!! ^^"' 

Jackson,  Andrew,  Gaoler  County  of  Victoria  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ^* 

Lang.  Alexander,  Gaoler  County  of  Simcoe  ...                 *^ 

Lang,  Alexander,  Gaoler  County  of  Simcoe,  (retailed) «09-613 

''\'r:l'^.':''^:.'"".'"^:^*'^^ 

Smith,  M..  Deputy-Sheriff  County  Simcoe  !!!!!!!!!!! 613-616 

Green,  John,  Gaoler  County  York   610-617 

Van  Allan,  William,  Gaoler  County  of  Halton 617-626. 
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Clement«,  Mfttthew,  Sheriff  County  o?  Halton 627-628 

Cook,  Jonathan,  Ouoler  County  of  Waterloo 628-630 

Springer,  Moses,  Hheritf  County  of  Waterloo ....'......,.......'..!!!..!!    630-631 

Mercer,  (JeorRe,  ( iaoler  County  of  Wellinifton (i31-032 

McKim,  R.,  Sheriff  County  of  Wellington .............,!.....!...   632-634 

Culver,  Abraham  B.,  (Jaoler  County  Northumberland  and  Durham «35-ti30 

Proctor,  J.  0.,.Sheritr,  County  Northumberland  and  Durham .,.,.,    ((36-636 

Modelard,  JoHhua  A.,  (Jaoler,  County  of  Peel 636037 

Decker,  Daniel  M.,  fJaoler  County  of  Ontario 637  6S8 

Douglas,  William  A..  Deputy  Manager  Freehold  Loan  Company  Toronto 638 

Clark.-,  Daniel,  Medical  Suiwintendent,  Toronto  Asylum  for  the  Insane '. 638-648 

Richardson,  Dr.,  Surgeon  of  the  Toronto  Gaol   648-682 

Lang,  Alexander,  Gaoler  County  Simooe,  (recalled)  '   662-663 

Cameron,  .lohn.  Gaoler  County  Oxford,  President  of  the  Gaolers'*.  Association,  (recalled). '. '.    653-666 

Kitchen,  Alfred,  Gaoler  County  Brant,  (recalled)    665 

NeHbit,  H.,  Gaoler,  Peterboro 666-666 

CouUon,  .lohn,  Gaoler  County  of  Welland,  (recalled) 656-657 

Spence,  Francis  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Dominu)n  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 

^,  .'^'•♦*^ 657  662 

Christie,  Robert,  Provincial  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums 662-678 

V  Massie,  James,  Warden  Central  Prison,  Toronto . .   678-682 

•^Baldwin,  Rev.  Arthur  H.,  for  Trustees  and  Managers  House  of  Industry  ..*.'.'............. .   682-e86 

Smith,  Gold  win,  for  Trustees  and  Managers  House  of  Industry 685-687 

i^  .Allan,  Hon.  G.  W.,  for  Trustees  and  Managers  House  of  Industry ...............   687-688 

l^Howland,  W.  H.,  for  Trustees  and  Managers  House  of  Industry 689-697 

/Grassett,  H.  J.,  Chief  of  Police,  Toronto  ......'.'. 687-70J 

Archibald,  David,  Staff  Inspector  of  Police  Toronto 701-708 

Massie,  James,  Warden  of  Central  Prison,  (recalled) 708-715 

Stark,  WiUiain,  Ins|)ector  of  Detectives,  Toronto   .........!...... . . ....        71^72» 

Kelso,  J.  J.,  representing  Toronto  Humane  Society 723-729 

Barnett,  George  Alfred,  Superintendent  of  Newsboys'  Home,  Toronto. 729-730 

O'Keilly,  Mrs.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women  and  of  the  Refuge  for 

Girls • 

■ 730-786 

Elliott,  Miss  Matilda  C,  of  the  Refuge  for  Girls 736-738 

O'Donoghoe,  D.  T.,  representing  labour  organisations 738-744 

Goad,  Lucy  Anne,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatoiy  for  Women 744-749 

Laird,  Robert  W.,  Bursar  of  Mercer  Reformatory 760  782 

Round,  W.  M.  F.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  Yoilc  '. 762  767 

Pattyson,  Rev.  W.  A.  F.  E.,  Methodist  Chaplain  Reformatory  for  Boys  .  " ' "  767-767 

Massie,  J.,  Warden  Central  Prison  (recalled) 767  '-C 

Craig,  Miss,  Acting  Matron  of  Girls'  Department  of  State  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  N  Y    776  778 
Murray,  WiUiara  W.,  Superintendent  of  the  Stote  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  N.Y     "    "  778.786 

Memorandum  of  E.  A.  Merkoith,  LL.D.,  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Asylums 

and  Prisons  in  Canada 787  790 

An  Act  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Probation  Officers ;  and  an  Act  relating  to  the  punishment 

of  drunkenness,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  the  session  of  1891 791-794 


